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Commaiitoealtlj  ai  glassatl^usetts 


Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 

Rooms  250-258,  State  House, 

Boston,  January  1, 1907. 

Hon.  AVii.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
107  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  to  request  that  you  will  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Legislature,  as  provided  by  Section  Y,  Chapter  9, 
of  the  Revised  Laws, 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHAS.  F.  PIDGIIs^ 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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INTEODUCTION: 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    CHIEF, 


To  THE  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

In  accordance  with  the  law  which  requires  the  Report  of 
this  Bureau  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith 
the  thirty-seventh  annual  issue  for  your  consideration  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1906. 

The  Cueeent  Repoet. 

Part  I  is  entitled  "  The  Apprenticeship  System."  One  of 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  German  government  to  visit  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  and  to  gather  material  for  a  report  con- 
cerning industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Technical  Club,  of  Frankfort,  Germany, 
said :  "  In  America  a  young  man  has  much  less  opportunity 
than  in  Germany  to  learn  in  a  practical  way  all  the  details  of  a 
trade,  and  thus  to  become  a  skilled  workman  in  a  thorough 
sense  of  the  term."  Taking  this  as  the  basis  of  the  investiga- 
tion, circulars  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  employers  of  labor  and 
to  trade  unions  Avith  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  opinions  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  their 
views  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  as  regards  its  restric- 
tion or  development.  Replies  from  58  employers  of  labor  and 
from  104  trade  union  officials  are  presented  in  the  report. 
In  addition,  the  laws  relating  to  apprentices  in  Massachusetts, 
the  regulation  of  apprentices  as  determined  by  the  trade  unions, 
sample  apprenticeship  agreements,  opinions  of  the  employer 
and  the  union  on  restriction  of  apprentices,  and  reix)rts  as  to  the 
methods  of  work,  courses  of  instruction,  and  present  conditions 
of  trade  schools  in  Massachusetts  are  given. 

The  subject  of  Part  II  is  ''  Trained  and  Supplemental  Em- 
ployees for  Domestic  Service."  In  January,  1897,  the  Employ- 
ment Committee  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
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Union  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  nearer  the  source  of 
the  difficulties  recognized  as  existing  in  domestic  service  in  this 
country.  For  this  purpose  they  organized  the  Domestic  Re- 
form League.  The  League  sent  out  5,000  question  blanks 
embodying  certain  inquiries  to  the  officers  of  each  of  the  Fed- 
erated Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  all  branches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnee  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  a  letter  asking  that  the  blanks  be  distributed  to  the  best 
advantage  among  such  members  of  the  organizations  in  ques- 
tion as  would  be  most  apt  to  be  interested.  There  were  260 
replies  received,  which  are  given  in  part  or  in  whole  in  the 
Report.  The  Report  is  in  two  divisions,  one  relating  to 
trained  workers  and  the  other  to  supplemental  workers.  One  of 
the  most  complete  sections  of  the  Report  is  that  relating  to  living 
expenses  and  wages  paid,  from  which  was  deduced  the  total 
cost  per  family  for  families  employing  one  servant,  two  ser- 
vants, and  so  on  up  to  eight.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
indicate  that  "  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  contributing  to 
the  present  chaotic  conditions  in  domestic  service  is  apathy, 
to  borrow  a  word  from  the  politician's  dictionary.  When  the 
interest  of  women  is  aroused,  either  by  education  or  through 
necessity,  the  domestic  problem  will  be  solved." 

Part  III  considers  the  question  of  "  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions."  The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  employers  of  labor,  officials  of  trade  unions, 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  public  individuals,  either 
as  employers  of  labor  or  as  workingmen,  on  this  question.  Re- 
plies were  received  from  301  persons,  the  employers  of  labor 
sending  in  96  answers;  the  labor  leaders,  81  answers;  the 
public,  71;  and  the  legal  fraternity,  53.  These  opinions  are 
given  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Report.  In  addition,  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  regard  to  English  and  American  trade 
unions,  the  purposes  of  trade  unions,  a  summary  of  reasons  and 
objections,  the  corporation  laws  of  the  United  States,  seven 
States  of  the  Union,  and  five  foreign  countries,  the  Taff  Vale 
decision,  and  a  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  the  origin, 
development,  and  present  status  of  trade  unions. 

Part  IV  comprises  the  comparative  '^'^  Statistics  of  Manufac- 
tures" for  the  year  1904-1905.     Returns  were  received  from 
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5,019  establishments.  The  tabulation  is  intricate,  and  the  re- 
sulting tables  are  deemed  exhaustive  in  their  way.  Their  com- 
prehensiveness is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  cover  the  ques- 
tions of  establishments  and  their  management;  investment, 
materials  used,  and  product;  labor  and  its  compensation;  work- 
ing time  and  proportion  of  business  done ;  general  statistics  of 
cities  and  towns ;  and  a  summary  of  industrial  conditions, 
bringing  into  comparative  form  the  elements  previously  enu- 
merated so  arranged  as  to  show  a  direct  comparison  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  different  establishments  in  the  years  1904  and 
1905. 

Part  V.  The  Revised  Laws  were  printed  in  1902.  Since 
that  time  succeeding  legislatures  have  passed  many  laws  relating 
to  labor,  and  those  contained  in  the  Revised  Laws  have  been 
amended  in  many  particulars.  Constant  requests  are  made  at 
the  Bureau  for  the  labor  laws  down  to  date.  To  meet  this 
demand  this  part  was  prepared,  entitled  "  Labor  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts" containing  all  the  statutes  in  the  Revised  Laws  relative 
to  labor,  together  with  all  laws  passed  since  1902,  with  indica- 
tions of  amended  laws  and  an  extended  index  with  copious 
cross  references. 

Part  VI  is  entitled  "  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology." 
Each  year  additional  care  is  taken  to  have  the  industrial  chro- 
nology made  more  accurate,  while,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  the  information  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 
The  Chronology  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  labor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  year  is  supposed  to  end  September  30,  and 
for  the  preceding  12  months  every  item  of  interest  relative  to 
strikes  and  lockouts,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  trade  unions,  in- 
dustrial changes,  and  welfare  work,  are  included  therein.  The 
attention  of  the  Bureau  was  first  called  to  these  subjects  by 
items  appearing  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  press  clippings 
which  are  received.  Before  printing,  however,  correspondence 
was  had  with  employers  of  labor  and  officials  of  trade  unions 
in  order  that  accurate  statements  might  be  secured. 

The  Census  of  1905. 
As  required  by  law,  copy  on  each  of  the  three  volumes  of 
the  Census  of  1905  has  been  sent  to  the  printers,  and  the  work 
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of  composition  is  proceeding  as  fast  as  the  facilities  of  the  State 
Printing  Office  will  allow. 

In  order  that  the  newspapers,  the  general  public,  and  State, 
city,  and  town  officials  might  be  supplied  w^ith  the  results  of 
the  Census  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  bulletins  have  been 
issued  giving  aggregates  on  the  principal  points  of  statistical 
interest.     A  list  of  these  bulletins  is  given  below: 

1^0.  1.  Population  and  Legal  Voters  by  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  for  the  State,  including  wards  and  precincts  for  the 
cities. 

'No.  2.  Trade,  showing  the  business  done  in  the  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  Commonwealth. 

No.  3.  Population  and  Sex,  with  comj^arisons  for  1895  and 
1905. 

No.  4.  JSTative  and  Foreign  Born  by  Sex,  with  comparisons 
for  1895  and  1905. 

]^o.  5.     The  Fisheries,  with  comparisons  for  1895  and  1905. 

1^0.  6.  The  Manufactures  of  Boston,  with  comparisons  for 
1900  and  1905. 

ISTo.  7.  Coastwise  and  Ocean  Commerce,  with  comparisons 
for  1895  and  1905. 

]^o.  8.  Massachusetts  Manufactures,  covering  the  State  and 
12  of  the  principal  cities.  The  statistics  of  manufactures  for 
1905  were  taken  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
at  Washington.  That  office  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  com- 
plete statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
year  1905,  and  the  same  may  be  obtained  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

IN"©.  9.  Consumption.  This  bulletin  shows  the  number  of 
persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  with  classification  by  sex,  by 
native  and  foreign  born,  and  the  number  at  home  and  in  insti- 
tutions. 

]^o.  10.  Children  at  Work  (10  to  15  years  of  age),  Avith 
classifications  by  branches  of  occupations  in  which  children 
of  each  age  were  employed  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Census, 
May  1,  1905. 

ISTo.  11.  Comparative  Maternity  of  Married  Women,  Widows, 
and  Divorced  Women,  by  place  of  birth,  and  showing  parent 
nativity  and  grandparent  nativity.     These  statistics  were  pre- 
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pared  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence in  the  Commonwealth  of  what  is  known  as  race  suicide. 

No.  12.  The  Blind,  including  statistics  of  the  number  of 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  classification  by  sex,  age, 
native  and  foreign  born,  and  whether  at  home  or  in  institutions. 

No.  13.  Color  and  Race,  Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations, 
Veterans  and  Militia,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Agricultural  Census. 
It  will  require  an  additional  appropriation  to  complete  the 
Census  of  Agriculture.  The  field  work  of  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture in  1895  cost  $35,000  and  65,000  schedules  were  col- 
lected, the  average  cost  per  schedule  being  54  cents.  In  1905, 
the  number  of  schedules  reached  102,000,  the  cost  of  collecting 
same  amounting  to  $59,000,  or  $24,000  more  than  in  1895. 
At  the  time  of  writing  20  towns  have  been  tabulated  to  show 
the  increase  in  value  of  agricultural  products,  and  they  show 
an  average  percentage  of  increase  of  47.15  per  cent.  When  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  passed  in  1906  it  was  thought  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  agricultural  enumeration  and  to  allow  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  for  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  and  their 
preparation  for  press,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost 
of  taking  the  increased  number  of  schedules  in  1905  is  $24,000 
in  excess  of  the  cost  in  1895.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  tabulation  and  presentation  of  the  statistics 
of  agriculture,  the  sum  of  $24,000  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions already  made  for  the  Census  will  be  required. 

Special  Monographs  Based  upon  the  Census. 

The  Census  of  1895  was  printed  in  seven  volumes,  aggre- 
gating more  than  5,000  printed  pages.  By  the  terms  of  the 
present  law  relating  to  the  printing  of  the  Census  of  1905,  it  is 
to  be  contained  in  three  volumes,  the  number  of  pages  not  to 
exceed  2,000.  It  is  provided  by  the  Census  Law,  however,  that 
the  sociological  statistics  may  be  presented  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  or  in  the  Labor  Bulletin. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  Bureau  Report  or 
Labor  Bulletin  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Comparative 
Maternity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the  extent,  if  any,  of 
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race  suicide  in  the  Commonwealth;  Race  in  Tndustiy,  which 
will  show  the  distribution  of  our  immigrant  population  in  all 
branches  of  industry;  Sex  in  Industry,  which  will  show  the 
distribution  of  the  sexes  in  the  productive  industries,  the 
branches  of  occupation  being  given  in  detail.  Another  subject 
to  be  considered  will  be  Dangerous  Trades,  the  opinions  of 
workingmen  throughout  the  State  having  been  asked  as  to 
whether  the  branch  of  occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  injurious  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.  Complete 
statistics  have  been  gathered  as  to  the  occupations  and  social 
conditions  of  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  Volunteer  Militia  of  the  State. 

In  the  usual  Census  presentations  persons  engaged  in  various 
occupations  are  accredited  to  the  city  or  town  in  which  they 
live.  A  special  tabulation  has  been  made  in  the  present  Census 
which  will  show  the  number  of  persons  living  in  a  particular 
city  but  engaged  in  an  industry  in  some  other  city.  For  in- 
stance, it  will  show,  as  regards  the  city  of  Boston,  the  number 
of  persons  who  come  to  that  city  to  engage  in  the  various  lines 
of  industry,  although  they  reside  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Insurance  Department  show 
the  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  insurance  companies  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  present  Census  has  secured 
information  showing  the  number  of  persons  insured,  "^\'ith  clas- 
sification by  sex,  relation  to  head  of  family,  occupation,  and 
nativity.  The  presentation  will  include  not  only  those  insured 
in  regular  companies,  but  those  having  accident  or  fraternal 
insurance. 

The  composition  of  families  has  been  arrived  at;  that  is, 
classified  by  occupations,  the  number  of  workers  in  each  family, 
specified  by  sex  and  by  age.  This  presentation  will  show  also 
the  number  of  families  in  the  State  employing  servants  and 
the  number  of  servants  to  each  family. 

The  growth  of  the  foreign-born  population  and  the  native- 
born  population  of  foreign  parentage  has  called  attention  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "  native  stock ;  "  that  is,  those  persons  of 
native  birth  and  of  native  parentage  and  grandparentage.  For 
the  first  time   in   any   Census  the  grandparentage   of  persons 
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enumerated  in  the  Census  has  been  obtained,  and  from  this 
presentation  the  extent  of  the  "  native  stock  "  and  its  distribu- 
tion by  occupations  will  be  shown. 

In  addition  to  these  articles  will  be  given  complete  statistics, 
with  analyses  written  by  competent  persons,  relating  to  pris- 
oners, juvenile  offenders,  paupers,  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  maimed  and  lame,  the  epileptic, 
those  suffering  from  consumption,  or  tuberculosis,  and  those 
having  other  defective  physical  conditions.  For  the  tabulation 
and  preparation  for  press  of  these  special  reports  the  sum  of 
at  least  $10,000  will  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  presentations  previously  described,  the 
Bureau  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  State  in  order  to 
obtain  the  material  for  a  forestry  map.  The  location  of  the 
forests,  the  kind  of  wood,  and  the  number  of  years'  growth 
have  been  determined.  A  portion  of  this  information  will  form 
part  of  the  report  on  agriculture,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
delivered  to  the  State  Forester  for  use  in  his  department. 

Much  more  complete  statistics  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  have 
been  ol3tained  this  year  than  in  any  previous  Census.  Besides, 
a  careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  coast  line  from  Cape  Ann 
to  the  Rhode  Island  line  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  change 
in  the  method  of  gi'anting  riparian  rights  for  the  planting  of 
oysters  and  clams.  It  is  claimed  that  from  one  to  two  millions 
extra  product  could  be  obtained  from  the  Commonwealth  flats 
if  they  were  developed  by  proper  cultivation. 

Trade  Statistics. 

In  the  Census  of  1905  statistics  were  obtained  for  the  first 
time  from  mercantile  establishments  engaged  in  what  is  called 
for  Census  purposes  "  Trade."  Although  the  proprietors  of 
mercantile  establishments  had  never  been  called  upon  before  to 
supply  statistics  in  relation  to  business  carried  on  by  them, 
29,045  made  reports,  from  which  it  was  learned  that  the  total 
business  of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,384,241,383. 

These  statistics  supplement  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures, 
which  have  been  gathered  since   1885;   in  other  words,   they 
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supply  the  total  amount  of  business  done,  the  earnings  of  em- 
ployees, and  their  classified  wages.  As  there  are  144,459  per- 
sons employed  in  mercantile  establishments  in  the  State,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  information  such  as  is  called  for  from 
manufacturers  should  also  be  supplied  by  those  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business. 

It  is  into  Trade  that  the  greater  part  of  the  graduates  of 
our  Grammar  and  High  Schools  enter  on  completion  of  their 
school  education,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  the  financial 
progress  made  by  them  in  the  different  lines  of  business  which 
they  adopt. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  so  that  sta- 
tistics of  Trade  may  be  taken  annually  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  the  statistics  of  Manufactures.  The  amount  required  annu- 
ally for  this  purpose  would  be  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

Municipal  Returns  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1906  providing  for 
the  collection,  tabulation,  and  presentation  of  the  municipal 
returns  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made,  $2,000 
being  for  the  salary  of  the  clerk  and  $1,000  for  expenses.  There 
are  33  cities  and  321  towns  in  the  State,  a  total  of  354  munic- 
ipal bodies.  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  clerk,  with 
so  small  an  appropriation,  to  secure  the  desired  returns  from  so 
many  treasurers  and  auditors.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  apj)ropriation  be  doubled  and  should  provide  for  an 
assistant  clerk  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500,  this  salary  to 
be  paid  from  the  increased  appropriation  of  $6,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  if  this  system  is  introduced  and 
fully  carried  out  it  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  present  a  balance 
sheet  covering  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  every  munici- 
pality in  the  State  and,  in  addition,  balance  sheets  for  every 
municipality  showing  loans  and  payments  on  account  of  such, 
together  with  resources  and  liabilities,  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  asked  for  the  collection  and  presentation  of 
such  valuable  information. 
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Tpie  Labok  BuLLETIlSr. 

Six  numbers  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  were  issued  during  the 
year  1906:  No.  39  in  January,  No.  40  in  March,  No.  41  in 
May,  No.  42  in  July,  No.  43  in  September,  and  No.  44  in 
December. 

These  bulletins  contained  the  following  articles : 

Alcohol  in  the  Trades  —  No.  39. 

Apprentices  —  No.  41. 

Average  Retail  Prices  —  Nos.  41  and  44. 

Children  at  Work  —  No.  44. 

Concentration  of  Financial  Power  —  No.  44. 

Convention  of  Officials  of  Labor  Bureans  —  No.  43. 

Directory  of  Employers'  Associations  —  No.  44. 

Distribution  of  Wealth  —  No.  41.         .      • 

Divorces  in  Massachusetts  —  No.  44. 

Enforcement  of  the  Massachusetts  Compulsory  Education  Law  — 
No.  39. 

Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  etc.  —  Nos.  39,  40,  42,  43,  and  44. 

Fall  River  SHding  Scale  of  Wages  —  No.  41. 

Five  Years'  Strikes  in  Massachusetts  —  No.  41. 

Free  Employment  Offices  —  No.  40. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  Certaui  Occupations  —  No.  42. 

Immigration  —  Nos.  39  and  40. 

Increases  in  Wages  in  the  United  States  —  No.  44. 

Index  to  Court  Decisions  relatmg  to  Labor  —  No.  44. 

Industrial  Agreements  —  Nos.  40,  42,  43,  and  44. 

Industrial  Information  —  Nos.  42,  43,  and  44. 

Inheritance  Tax  in  the  United  States  —  Nos.  41  and  42. 

Injunctions  Against  Strikes  and  Lockouts  —  No.  43. 

Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  No.  42. 

Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Nos.  39,  40,  42,  43,  and  44. 

Legislation  Affecting  Hours  of  Labor  and  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  —  No.  39. 

Living  Wage  —  No.  44. 

Massachusetts  Immigrants  —  No.  39. 

Maternity  Aid  —  No.  43. 

National  Civic  Federation  —  No.  39. 

Nationality  of  Lowell  Cotton-mUl  Operatives  —  No.  41. 

Non-Collectible  Indebtedness  —  No.  42. 

Occupations  of  Girl  Graduates  —  No.  41. 

Organization  of  Trade  Schools  —  No.  43. 
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Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  —  No.  42. 

Restriction  of  Immigration  —  No.  40. 

State  Life  Insurance  System  —  No.  44. 

Statistical  Abstracts  —  Nos.  39,  40,  42,  43,  and  44. 

Stone-meal  as  a  Fertilizer  —  No.  43. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  1906  — 
No.  41. 

Taking  of  a  Census  —  No.  40. 

Telephone  Wage  Scale  —  School  for  Operators  —  Welfare  Work  — 
No.  44. 

Textile  Schools  in  the  United  States  —  No.  43. 

Trade  Union  Directory  for  1906  —  No.  43. 

Trade  Union  Notes  —  Nos.  40,  42,  43,  and  44. 

Trade  Unions  —  No.  40. 

True  Basis  of  Political  Representation  — •  No.  40. 

Wages  Paid :  Navy  Yard  and  Private  Establishments  —  No.  40. 

Welfare  Work  among  the  Cotton  Mills  of  Lowell  —  No.  41. 

The  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  has  been  published  for  10 
years,  the  latest  number,  bearing  date  of  January,  1907,  being 
the  forty-fifth  issue.  'No  publication  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment has  been  so  universally  commended.  It  contains  informa- 
tion of  value  both  to  the  workingman  and  to  the  manufacturer. 
Many  subjects  connected  with  the  labor  question,  which  do  not 
require  extended  space,  are  considered  in  each  number.  The 
regular  departments.  Current  Comment,  Trade  Union  ISTotes, 
Industrial  Agreements,  Industrial  Information,  Excerpts,  and 
Statistical  Abstracts,  are  prepared  expressly  for  this  volume,  a 
great  part  of  them  being  translated  in  the  office  from  foreign 
publications  which  are  received  in  exchange  for  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau.  During  the  last  three  years  a  Trade  Union 
Directory  has  been  published.  The  officials  of  labor  unions  are 
very  desirous  that  this  directory  should  be  published  twice  a 
year,  as  some  of  the  unions  change  their  officers  each  six  months. 

No  specified  time  is  fixed  by  law  for  issuing  the  Bulletin. 
For  some  years  it  was  published  quarterly ;  during  the  past  two 
years  it  has  been  issued  once  in  two  months.  For  the  coming 
year,  however,  there  is  enough  material  in  preparation  and  to 
be  derived  from  the  Census  to  require  its  publication  at  least 
once  a  month.  Much  of  the  information  will  become  too  old 
for  publication  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  \vithhold  it  until  next 
year. 
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The  cost  of  publishing  the  Bulletin  has  always  exceeded  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  which  has  been  $1,000 
annually.  During  the  past  year  each  issue  has  cost  from  $400 
to  $600.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Bulletin  is  published 
monthly  during  1907  at  least  $6,000  will  be  required,  or  $5,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount  usually  appropriated.  In  previous 
years  the  excess  over  the  appropriation  has  had  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

The  request  for  the  increased  appropriation  for  the  printing 
of  the  Labor  Bulletin  would  not  be  made  if,  in  my  opinion,  the 
results  obtained  by  its  publication  did  not  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture. It  is  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  principal  trade  unions 
of  the  State;  to  the  newspajjers;  to  other  Bureaus  of  Labor  in 
this  and  foreign  countries;  to  manufacturers;  to  writers  upon 
sociological  subjects;  and  to  libraries,  colleges,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  That  the  volume  is  appreciated  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  sent  is  shown  by  the  commendatory  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Bureau,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which  are  ap- 
pended : 

It  is  a  very  interesting  report.  —  From  a  New  Jersey  Factory  In- 
spector. 

Your  publications  have  been  received  regularly,  and  the  last  one  is 
especially  interesting.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  good  work.  —  From 
a  Manufacturer  of  Machinery  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  matter  discussed  by  your  report  is  of  vital  interest.  —  From  a 
Builders'  Exchange. 

I  find  the  book  very  interesting  and  extremely  valuable.  —  From  a 
Lithograph  Company. 

I  am  especially  desirous  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  publications  of 
your  Bureau,  not  only  because  I  am  interested  in  the  subject,  but  for 
the  further  reason  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  statistical  work  in  the 
world  that  is  equal  to  it.  —  From  the  Secretary  of  a  New  York  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

Your  report  relative  to  girl  graduates  of  Boston  schools  proved  in- 
tensely interesting  to  me.  Part  I  of  your  Annual  Report  contains  much 
interesting  matter  regarding  the  apprenticeship  system.  I  believe  I 
have  carefully  read  every  one  of  your  reports  ever  received  by  this  asso- 
ciation, and  I  trust  that  we  may  receive  them  regularly  in  future.  — 
From  an  Illinois  Coal  Company. 

Your  splendid  report  ought,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  your  citizens,  proving  as  it  does  the  able  and  splendid 
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manner  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  being  operated.  —  From 
the  Commissioner  of  a  Western  Bureau  of  Labor. 

We  desire  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in 
sending  to  us  the  Bulletins  of  your  Bureau.  You  have  noted,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us  for  the  encouragement  of 
Southern  industrial  development,  and  we  desire  to  congi-atulate  Massa- 
chusetts upon  the  intelligent,  scientific,  and  valuable  conduct  of  the 
Bureau.  —  Manufacturers'  Record  of  Baltimore. 

Your  reports  have  been  always  interesting  to  me.  The  labor  spent 
on  them  is  evidently  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  interesting 
information  they  contain.  Their  reliability  is  equal  to  their  minuteness 
and  should  be  the  measure  of  the  consideration  the  labor  interests  ought 
to  give  to  your  efforts.  —  From  a  House  Painter  and  Paperhanger. 

You  are  doing  good  work  and  giving  people  facts.  —  From  a  Manu- 
facturer of  Machinery. 

I  not  only  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  the  receipt  as  requested,  but  I 
feel  as  though  I  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  of  your  Bureau.  —  From  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  Boston  Labor  Union. 

I  should  regret  exceedingly  not  to  continue  to  receive  the  Bulletin. 
I  have  a  complete  set  on  file  and  find  constant  use  for  it  in  my  work. 
—  From  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Bulletin  just  received.  It  looks  as 
though  it  were  more  interesting  than  ever,  and  that  is  saying  quite  a 
good  deal.  —  President  of  a  Company  manufacturing  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies  and  assure  you  that  the 
literature  sent  from  your  office  is  of  great  value  and  is  appreciated.  — 
From  the  Secretary  of  a  National  Trades  Association. 

You  in  your  Bureau  have  undoubtedly  done  a  great  work  in  pre- 
senting the  question  (Old-age  Pensions)  as  yo\x  have.  I  trust  that  I 
have  your  permission  to  make  quotations  and  to  use  your  fig-ures  as  illus- 
trations. —  From  a  Writer  on  Sociological  Topics. 

I  share  your  feeling  about  the  almshouse  and  evidently  about  human 
nature  in  general.  By  the  way,  I  am,  reading  with  great  interest  the 
increasingly  human  publications  that  are  coming  from  your  Bureau.  — 
From  the  Secretary  of  a  Children's  Aid  Society. 

I  have  found  your  publications  very  helpful  and  have  quoted  from 
them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  —  From  a  Kansas  Clergyman. 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  us  to  be  deprived  of  this  report  (the  Bulle- 
tin).—  From  a  College  Librarian. 

The  receipt  of  future  Bulletins  of  your  excellent  Bureau  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  —  From  a  Writer  on  Sociological  Topics. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  which  the 
Bureau  is  doing  and  the  broad  variety  of  subjects  in  which  you  are 
collating  valuable  information.    You  know  it  is  some  20  years  ago  that 
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you  first  gave  me  an  insight  of  tlie  character  and  value  of  statistics. 
Since  then  I  have  had  a  liking  for  it  and  in  my  present  work  I  have 
aspired  to  be  something  of  a  modest  statistician  myself.  I  know  how 
little  glory,  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  in  statistical  work,  and  I 
have  thought  that  this  Ime  is  due  you  and  your  able  assistants.  —  From 
the  Secretary  of  a  Political  Association. 

I  really  could  not  get  along  without  the  Bulletin  in  connection  with 
my  course  of  lectures  on  labor  problems.  —  From  a  Professor  of  a 
Western  University. 

The  State  Feee  Employment  Office. 

The  Legislature  of  1906  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
the  establishment  of  State  Free  Employment  Offices.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  1906,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable 
Council  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  It  was  opened  for  business  on  the  third  day  of  De- 
cember. 

As  the  Bureau  had  in  its  possession  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers and  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  a  circu- 
lar called  the  "  Employer's  Application "  was  sent  out  quite 
generally  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  to  cities  and  towTis  within 
a  radius  of  15  miles.  To  this  the  replies  were  so  numerous  that 
on  the  first  day  of  December,  1906,  applications  had  been  made 
for  the  services  of  more  than  500  people.  On  the  day  that  the 
office  was  opened  there  were  899  applications  for  positions  by 
those  out  of  work.  Up  to  January  31,  1907,  covering  51  days  of 
business,  the  applications  have  numbered  13,014,  or  an  average 
of  255  a  day. 

The  population,  in  1905,  of  the  cities  and  towns  included 
in  the  Greater  Boston  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Office 
was  1,416,753.  If  the  registrations  average,  as  they  have  so 
far,  1,530  a  week,  a  yearly  registration  of  79,560  may  be 
counted  upon. 

From  estimates  carefully  made  up  to  the  present  time  as  to 
cost  of  rent,  advertising,  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  tele- 
phone, electric  light,  printing,  and  minor  expenses,  the  cost  of 
running  the  office  for  Greater  Boston  for  a  year  will  require  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  $25,000.  If  the  balance  unexpended 
of  the  appropriation  for  1906  is  made  available  for  1907,  the 
additional  appropriation  required  this  year  will  be  $22,000. 
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Old-age  Pensions. 

Part  III  of  the  Bureau  Report  for  1905  coutained  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  "  Old-age  Pensions ;  "  and  in  Labor  Bul- 
letin JSTo.  37  further  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  was 
given.  The  Bureau,  in  its  consideration  of  the  question,  has 
not  looked  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  advocate 
an  old-age  pension  for  all  persons  of  a  certain  age,  nor  should 
the  position  taken  bj  the  Bureau  be  considered  in  any  way  as 
an  attempt  on  its  part  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  In  fact,  in  order  to  secure  the  end  con- 
sidered desirable  by  the  Bureau,  I  would  suggest  that  all  the 
paupers  in  the  State  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities;  that  those  who  are  defective  in  any  way  should  be 
put  in  proper  institutions,  but  that  those  whose  only  defect  is 
that  they  are  old  and  poor  should  be  boarded  out  and  their  ex- 
penses paid,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  State's  minor 
wards. 

This  position  is  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  the  interest  of  the 
industrial  soldier  who  has  worked  at  his  trade,  who  has  married 
and  raised  a  family,  and  who,  in  his  old  age,  finds  himself  un- 
able to  provide  for  his  wants.  This  position  is  taken  by  the 
Bureau  so  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  an  almshouse,  but  will  be 
allowed  to  board  with  relatives  or  friends  or  in  some  family 
where  he  will  be  well  treated  and  be  able  to  retain  his  self- 
respect.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  that  the  industrial 
soldier  who  has  played  his  part  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  who  has  been  a  good  citizen,  has  as  much  right  to  such 
a  pension  as  a  member  of  the  Army  or  l^avy  of  the  country. 

When  the  cost  of  almshouse  buildings  and  land  and  the  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  matrons  are  considered  and  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  expense  that  would  be  required  to 
board  out  those  who  are  in  good  health  but  who  are  unable  to 
work,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proposition  has  a  large  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  on  the  score  of  economy.  But,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  position  taken  by  the  Bureau  is  not  based  upon  the 
question  of  economy,  or  with  any  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  charitable  work  carried  on  by  the  State,  but  only  to  suggest 
that  the  worn-out  workingman,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a 
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pauper,  shall  be  treated  as  a  pensioner,  especially  as  this  method 
of  treatment  will  result  in  a  money-saving  to  the  State  and  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Industeial  Opportunities  not  yet  Utilized. 
In  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1905,  and  expressly 
authorized  by  it,  entitled  "  Industrial  Opportunities  in  Massa- 
chusetts not  yet  Utilized,"  it  w^as  shown  that  fully  20,000  horse- 
power in  the  State  was  not  being  utilized  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  In  the  same  report  a  list  of  idle  factories  was  given. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  report  it  has  been  learned  that  many 
of  these  factories  are  now  in  operation.  A  table  follows  which 
gives  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  showing  a  decrease  in 
population  by  the  State  Censuses  of  1875,  1885,  1895,  and 
1905: 


\um 

her 

of  Citiei 

and  Toivns  Showing  Decrease. 

Counties.                                      1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

Barnstable, 

12 

11 

9 

11 

Berkshire, 

17 

20 

24 

22 

Bristol, 

9 

3 

7 

1 

Dukes, 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Essex,  . 

8 

8 

9 

10 

Franklin, 

16 

15 

15 

15 

Hampden, 

9 

10 

12 

11 

Hampshire, 

15 

16 

15 

14 

Middlesex, 

11 

14 

13 

8 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Norfolk, 

6 

8 

3 

3 

Plymouth, 

13 

14 

9 

3 

Suffolk, 

1 

Worcester, 

21 

30 

22 

23 

Totals, 

142 

153 

143 

123 

In  1875,  142  towns  exhibited  a  falling  off  in  population  as 
compared  with  the  State  Census  of  1865;  in  1885,  153  towns 
showed  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  population  10  years 
previous;  in  1895,  143  towns;  and  in  1905,  123  towns. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  these  decreases  have 
been  very  marked  in  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester  Counties.  If  these 
decreases  keep  on,  in  a  few  decades  many  towns  in  the  State 
will  have  decreased  so  much  in  population  that  the  persons  re- 
maining will  be  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  required  to  keep  up 
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the  town  form  of  government.  To  rehabilitate  them  in  some 
way  is  a  work  that  must  be  undertaken.  The  trolley  line  has 
done  much  to  help  towns  located  near  Boston,  or  near  such  large 
cities  as  Worcester,  Fall  River,  and  Springfield,  but  there  are 
towns  too  remote  from  these  centres  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  existing  State  Com- 
mission, or  a  newly-appointed  ofiicer  to  be  called  the  State  En- 
gineer, be  authorized  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  water 
power  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
it  could  be  increased  by  the  construction  of  dams  and  other 
means  of  storing  water  and  supplying  power.  The  State  and 
cities  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  creation  of  parks 
and  their  adornment,  and  no  one  will  find  fault  with  efforts 
made  to  beautify  our  surroundings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
utilitarian  projects  should  not  be  forgotten. 

If  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  sum  will  store  np  power  in 
our  rivers  and  ponds  and  thus  enable  manufacturing  establish- 
ments to  locate  in  these  almost  moribund  towns,  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  manufacturers  and  agriculture,  but 
of  workingmen  and  farmers.  Every  time  that  a  factory  is  es- 
tablished in  a  country  town  it  benefits  the  farmer,  for  the 
workmen  become  consumers.  In  addition,  when  this  power  is 
developed,  electric  light  and  heat  could  be  supplied  for  these 
to^vus  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  in  them,  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  trolley  lines  will  become  necessary  and 
profitable. 

In  1895,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  in  the  State 
amounted  to  $52,000,000.  The  present  indications  are  that 
the  value  of  these  products  for  1905  will  be  at  least  $64,- 
000,000.  This  advance  has  come  from  what  is  known  as  '"  in- 
tense "  farming;  that  is,  the  obtaining  from  a  small  area  of 
land  the  g-reatest  possible  product  which  can  be  sold  at  the 
highest  possible  price.  In  these  days  of  great  competition  in 
manufacturing,  Massachusetts  offers  great  opportunities  for 
what  may  be  called  "  intense  "  manufacturing ;  in  other  words, 
it  has  hundreds  of  towns  favorably  located  for  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  but  which  are  now  destitute  of  them.  The 
development  of  the  unused  water-jx)wer  of  the  State  seems  to  be 
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the  first  practical  step  toward  benefiting  these  towns  and  saving 
them  in  the  immediate  future  from  what  may  be  termed  in- 
dustrial inanition  and  death. 

Bureau  of  Infokmation. 
The  number  of  requests  for  information  by  letter,  telephone, 
or  personal  visit  to  the  ofiice  between  January  1  and  December 
31,  1906,  was  5,192.  The  requests  averaged  433  a  month  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  408  as  given  in  the  report  for 
1905.  The  increase  is  due  largely  to  requests  made  for  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Census. 

The  Bureau  Library. 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  added  to  the  library 
from  January  1  to  December  31,  1906,  was  552.  The  total 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  Bureau  library  Decem- 
ber 31,  1906,  was  18,572. 

In  connection  with  the  Bureau  library  has  been  established 
what  is  known  as  the  department  of  Current  Comment.  The 
daily,  weekly,  and  other  publications,  including  the  labor  news- 
papers, are  examined  carefully,  aiid  clippings  are  made  of  all 
articles  connected  wdth  the  subject  of  labor.  These  are  classi- 
fied, and  reference  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  thq  extracts 
which  show  the  trend  of  public  opinion  as  regards  each  ques- 
tion. It  is  from  this  classified  material  that  the  section 
known  as  "  Current  Comment  "  in  the  Labor  Bulletin  is  pre- 
pared. 

Labor  Publications. 

The  Bureau  receives,  reads,  and  collates  material  from  184 
labor  publications,  70  of  which  are  newspapers  and  114  maga- 
zines. Seventeen  of  these  periodicals  are  dailies,  72  are  week- 
lies, four  semi-monthlies,  86  monthlies,  and  five  quarterlies. 

Industrial  Information. 
Circulars  of  industrial  information  were  formerly  issued  by 
the  Bureau  as  a  separate  publication  and  mailed  to  manufac- 
turers.    During  the  past  year,   however,   it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  incorporate  this  information  in  the  Labor  Bulletin, 
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as  the  information  supplied  is  of  value  to  workingmen  as  well 
as  to  manufacturers.  The  subject  considered  during  the  past 
year  has  been:  Trade  opportunities  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
special  reference  being  made  to  trade  between  Massachusetts 
and  South  and  Central  America. 

DiSTEIBUTION    OF    RePOKTS. 

The  number  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  sent  out  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1906,  was  27,395.  The 
distribution  in  1905  was  18,655,  showing  an  increase  in  1906 
of  8,740. 

Twenty-second  Annual   Convention  of  the  Association 

OF  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 

OF  America. 

The  account  of  the  meeting  in  question  is  taken  from  the 
minutes  of  the  convention  as  published  in  its  proceedings. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
OiEcials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  met  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Tuesday,  July  24,  1906,  at  10  a.m. 

The  president,  Hon.  Charles  P.  ISTeill,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  called  the  convention  to  order. 
His  Excellency,  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  His  Honor,  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  addressed  the  convention,  welcoming  it  to  the  State 
and  to  the  city,  and  President  Neill  responded.  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  President  of  Clark  College,  and  Hon.  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  addressed  the 
convention.  The  secretary  called  the  roll,  and  26  delegates 
answered  to  their  names.  A  committee  on  resolutions  sub- 
mitted the  following :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  most  sincere  thank;s  to  Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Mayor 
John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  their  very  gracious  wel- 
come to  the  State  and  city. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  our 
treatment  while  in  the  State  and  city,  and  that  we  extend  our  thanks 
especially    to    the    Legislature    of    Massachusetts,    to    the    officers    and 
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assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  to  Capt.  D.  T.  Remington,  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  his  assistants,  whose  efforts  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  oiu'  comfort  and  to  the  success  of  our  annual 
convention. 

It  was  voted  that  the  twenty-third  convention  should  be  held 
at  ISTorfolk,  Virginia.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1907:  President,  Charles  P.  'Neill,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor;  first  vice-president,  Charles  F.  Pidgin, 
Chief,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor ;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  D.  Beck,  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau 
of  Labor;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  Kansas.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are  as  follows :  James  B.  Doherty,  Virginia ;  Henry  B.  Varner, 
jSTorth  Carolina ;  Charles  P.  ISTeill,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Robert 
Glockling,  Ontario,  Canada;  Charles  J.  Fox,  Maryland;  and 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Kansas. 
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FiNANCiAT.  Exhibit. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  for  the  financial  year  be- 
ginning January  1,  1906,  and  ending  Xovember  30,  1906  (11 
months),  were  as  follows: 


Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 


Appkopbiations. 

EXPENDITDBES. 

Chief, 

$2,750.00 

Chief,  salary, 

$2,750.00 

First  clerk 

1,833.33 

First  clerk,  salary. 

1,833.33 

Second  clerk, 

1,512.50 

Second  clerk,  salary,  . 

1,512.50 

Special  agents,     . 

2,200.00 

Special  agents,  salaries  and 

Contingent,  .... 

15,200.00 

traveling  expenses,  . 

3,065.69 

Credit  balance  of  appropri- 

Clerical services, 

9,834.46 

ation  for  1905,   . 

729.38 

Messengers  and  laborer,  ser- 

\ 

vices,         .... 

269.50 

\ 

Printing  (Labor  Bulletin), 

2,302.69 

\ 

Printing  (job  work) ,  . 

577.04 

\ 

Books,     newspapers,     and 

\ 

clippings 

337.89 

\ 

Stationery  and  office  sup- 

\ 

plies 

427.07 

\ 

Adding  machine, 

400.00 

\ 

Postage,        .... 

647.90 

\ 

Expressage 

87.45 

\ 

Other  contingent  expenses, 

186.77 

\ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

\ 

ury,    

2.92 

$24,225.21 

$24,225.21 

Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures. 


APPBOPRIATIONS. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent, .... 

$6,000.00 

Clerical  services, 

$3,736.91 

\ 

Laborer,  services. 

.31.25 

\^ 

Special  agents,  services,     . 

778.25 

\^ 

Special  agents,  expenses,   . 

792.42 

\^ 

Adding  machine  and  office 

\. 

supplies 

484.50 

\^ 

Printing  (job  work) ,  . 

176.56 

\^^ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

\ 

ury 

.11 

$6,000.00 

$6,000.00 
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Financial  Exhibit  —  Continued. 
Deceimial  Census  of  1905. 


Appbopriations. 

Expenditures. 

Balance  on  hand, 

$1,249. 76 

Clerical  services, . 

$44,243.99 

Contingent,  .... 

110,000.00 

Messengers    and    laborers. 

Refund  from  express  com- 

services,    .... 

5,441.42 

pany  for  lost  package, 

50.00 

Extra  compensation  of  ofiB- 

\ 

cers 

Special  agents  and  inspect- 
ors     (agriculture) ,      ser- 

2,016.63 

\ 

vices  and  expenses,  . 

50,357.24 

\ 

Special     agents     (libraries 

\ 

and  schools) ,  services  and 

\ 

expenses,   .... 

180.00 

\ 

Special  agent  (fisheries  and 

\ 

commerce),  services  and 

\ 

expenses,    .... 

387.34 

\ 

Special      agents     (popula- 

\ 

tion),    services   and   ex- 

• 

\ 

penses,       .... 

142.58 

\ 

Mileage 

880.00 

\ 

Enumerators,  services  and 

\ 

expenses,   .... 

257.71 

\ 

Stationery  and  office    sup- 

\ 

, 

plies,  

185.23 

'  \ 

Furniture,     office    fittings. 

\ 

and  repairs. 

164.32 

\ 

Adding     machines,     type- 

\ 

writers,    sorters,  and    re- 

\ 

pairs,  

1,142.51 

\ 

Laundry  and  janitor's  ser- 

\ 

vices,          .... 

202.33 

\ 

Light,  heat,  water,  ice,  and 

\ 

rent, 

867.94 

\ 

Telephone    and    telegraph 

\ 

services,     .... 

147.26 

\ 

Printing  (job  work),   . 

3,524.32 

Expressage  and  teaming,    . 

167.45 

\ 

Postage,        .... 

645.30 

\ 

Sundries,       .... 

29.36 

\ 

Balance  on  hand. 

316.83 

$111,299.76 

$111,299.76 
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Financial  Exhibit  —  Continued. 
Municij^al  Returns. 


Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent,  .... 

^1,750. 00 

Clerical  services, 

$1,064.44 



Laborer,  services. 

67.50 

\^ 

Traveling  expenses,     . 

115.71 

\^ 

Postage  and  telephone  and 

\^ 

telegraph  services,    . 

113.50 

\^ 

Office  supplies  and  fittings, 

21.02 

\. 

Printing  (job  vrork) ,    . 

57.71 

\. 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

\ 

ury,     

310.12 

$1,750.00 

$1,750.00 

Free  Emjyloyment  Offices. 


•                         Appropriations. 

f;xpenditures. 

Contingent,  .... 

$5,000.00 

Clerical  services, 

$415.38 

\ 

Special  agents,  services. 

595.70 

\ 

Special  agents,  expenses,    . 

271.38 

\ 

Office  supplies,     . 

14.55 

\ 

Office  fittings  and  repairing, 

78.29 

\ 

Rent, 

125.00 

\ 

Printing  (job  work) ,  . 

16.38 

\ 

Expressage  and  team  hire. 

5.85 

\ 

Postage,        .... 

300.00 

\ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

\ 

ury,    

3,177.47 

$5,000.00 

$5,000.00 

Summer  Genstis  of  Certain  Towns, 

Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent,  .... 

$1,000.00 

Hull  Census, 

$255.93 

^..^^^ 

Nahant  Census,  . 

78.64 

^^--.^^ 

Salisbury  Census, 

71.86 

^^^^--.^^ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

^"\^ 

ury 

593.57 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 
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Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureatis 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America. 


Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent,  .... 

$500.00 

General  expenses, 
Balance  remaining  in  treas- 
ury,      

$405.04 
94.96 

$500.00 

$500.00 

Printing  of  Public  Documents. 


Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent 

$6,000.00 

Printing  and  binding  P.  D. 

^^^ 

15  —  1905 

$2,998.34 

^^^ 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 

^^^^^ 

ury,    

3,001.66 

$6,000.00 

$6,000.00 

Printing  of  Reports  of  Decennial  Census. 


\ 
Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Contingent  — 1905, 
Contingent  — 1906, 

$5,000.00 
16,000.00 

Balance  remaining  in  treas- 
ury  

$21,000.00 

$21,000.00 

$21,000.00 

The  Field  and  Clekical  Force. 

The  Bureau  now  contains  11  separate  departments  en- 
gaged in  the  recording,  tabulating,  and  presentation  of  statistics 
in  the  Annual  Report,  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  the  Census 
volumes,  and  the  Labor  Bulletin. 

These  departments  are:  (1)  the  General  Office,  its  duties 
being  the  distribution  of  reports,  the  answering  of  inquiries  made 
in  person,  by  mail,  or  telephone,  and  the  keeping  of  the  time 
and  pay  accounts;  (2)  the  Bureau  Division  which  prepares 
the  Annual  Report;  (3)  the  Manufactures  Division  which 
prepares  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures;   (4)  the  Pop- 
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ulation  Division  which  is  completing  the  tabulation  of  the 
Census  of  1905;  (5)  the  Bulletin  and  Chronology'  Division 
which  prepares  the  Labor  Bulletin  and  Labor  and  Industrial 
Chronology;  (6)  the  Division  of  Agriculture  now  completing 
the  agricultural  statistics  from  the  Census  of  1905;  (7)  the 
Fisheries  and  Commerce  Division  also  completing  Census  work; 
(8)  the  Forestry  Division  completing  town  maps  from  which 
a  State  forestry  map  can  be  prepared;  (9)  the  Schools  and 
Libraries  Division  completing  statistics  of  all  public  and  private 
schools  and  libraries  in  the  Commonwealth;  (10)  the  Division 
of  Municipal  Returns  which  is  obtaining  returns  from  city  and 
town  auditors  with  the  view  of  securing  a  uniform  system  of 
bookls:eeping  in  keeping  municipal  accounts;  (11)  the  State 
Free  Employment  Office  organized  to  supply  work  for  persons 
out  of  employment  and  to  furnish  help  to  employers,  no  fee 
being  charged  in  either  case. 

The  executive  work  in  connection  with  these  various  depart- 
ments has  fallen  upon  the  first  clerk,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Drown, 
and  to  him  my  thanks  are  due  for  his  most  efficient  service. 
Mr.  William  G.  Grundy,  second  clerk;  Mr.  George  H.  Priest, 
clerk  in  charge  of  Municipal  Returns;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Sears, 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  G.  Harry  Dunderdale,  clerk,  of  the 
State  Free  Employment  Office,  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  and 
their  assistants  are  also  entitled  to  acknowledgment  of  their 
faithful  and  satisfactory  service,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  render 
it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  F.  PIDGIN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Part   I. 


THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 


From  the  introduction  of  the  first  labor-saving  machine  dates 
the  decline  of  the  apprentice.  After  the  introduction  of  a 
machine  comes  the  demand  for  men  trained  in  the  use  of  that 
particular  machine,  and  in  proportion  to  its  first  cost  it  is  ex- 
pected to  replace  the  capital  originallj^  expended  upon  it,  with 
at  least  ordinary  profits,  before  it  is  worn  out  and  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  man.  A  man 
educated  at  much  labor,  time,  and  expense  in  any  of  the  various 
skilled  employments  is  expected  to  obtain  higher  wages  than 
those  which  are  paid  to  the  common  laborer.  Thus,  in  a  measure, 
will  be  returned  to  him  the  expense  of  his  education  with  at  least 
ordinary  profits  on  that  which  forms  his  capital,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do  this  within  a  reasonable  time,  regard,  of  course, 
being  had  for  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  had  for  the  durability  of  the  machine. 

In  former  times,  especially  in  Europe,  the  laws  and  customs 
required  that  any  person  desiring  to  exercise  certain  branches 
of  skilled  labor  must  serve  an  apprenticeship.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  the  whole  labor  belonged  to 
the  master,  but  as  soon  as  the  apprentice  became  a  workman, 
and  received  the  wages  of  a  trained  journeyman,  he  was  expected 
to  reimburse  himself  for  the  years  spent  in  learning  his  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  day  the  need  of  apprentices  has  not  been 
felt  to  any  apparent  extent,  but  now  on  all  sides  is  heard  the 
statement  that  skilled  labor  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  laws  and  resolutions  in  State  legislatures  looking 
toward  a  technical  or  trade  education  for  the  young  persons 
who  are  growing  up  in  our  midst  indicates  a  desire  to  return  to 
old  conditions,  varied  according  to  the  diflPerences  in  trade  life 
as  it  is  to-day. 

[3] 
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A  recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Technical  Club  in 
Frankfort,  Germany,  by  Director  Back  of  the  Frankfort  In- 
dustrial School,  was  suggestive  and  of  practical  value.  Mr. 
Back  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  to  gather 
material  for  a  report  concerning  industrial  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  Director  Back  the  subject  of 
training  industrial  and  technical  apprentices  does  not  receive 
in  the  United  States  the  same  general  and  widespread  attention 
as  in  Germany.  The  following  is  a  condensation  of  a  portion 
of  his  address  : 

In  America  a  young  man  has  much  less  opportunity  than  iu  Germany 
to  learn  in  a  practical  way  all  the  details  of  a  trade,  and  thus  to  become  a 
skilled  workman  in  a  thorough  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  largely  due  to  a 
difference  of  systems,  the  general  tendency  in  the  United  States  being  to 
reduce  prices  by  almost  entirely  substituting  machinery  for  hand  work,  by 
using  a  limited  number  of  designs,  and  by  manufacturing  in  immense  quan- 
tities. Consequently  a  workman  usually  becomes  familiar  with  only  one 
of  the  many  details  of  manufacture,  and  seldom  has  an  opportunity  to  follow 
an  article  through  all  the  different  jirocesses  required  for  its  completion. 
Moreover,  thei'e  is  little  occasion  for  hand  work  except  in  connection  with 
repairs. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  few  trained  workmen  to 
attend  to  the  final  adjustment  of  parts  and  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
completed  product.  The  scarcity  of  such  skilled  workmen  is  now  being 
complained  of  more  and  more  in  the  United  States. 

Most  owners  of  small  establishments  which  still  employ  hand  workers, 
especially  those  in  large  cities,  are  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  and  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  training  apprentices.  This  training  is  done,  if  at 
all,  principally  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country.  Consequently  the  United 
States  is  now  unable  to  supply  its  own  demand  for  skilled  laborers,  the  best 
trained  men  being  largely  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  especially  from 
Germany. 

As  this  scarcity  is  at  last  being  recognized  as  a  weak  point  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States,  efforts  of  various  kinds  ar-e  now 
being  made  to  provide  means  for  increasing  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
for  instructing  them  and  other  young  men  in  a  manner  which  will  prove 
later  on  advantageous  both  to  them  and  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  A  well-known  firm  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  now  accepts 
three  classes  of  apprentices,  who  are  paid  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
preparatDry  education,  and  who,  after  they  have  been  systematically  and 
thoroughly  trained,  are  given  regular  and  profitable  employment.  There 
have  been  established  also,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  a  number  of 
good  industrial  schools,  where  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in 
various  kinds  of  useful  hand  work. 
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Some  of  the  States  have  provided  excellent  legislation  relating  to  appren- 
tices, but  this  has  heretofore  been  of  little  use,  owing  to  general  indifference 
on  the  subject  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to  train  apprentices 
and  develop  them  into  skilled  workmen.  Moreover,  the  Government  itself 
has  not  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  to  manufacturers,  for  in  its  own 
unusually  well-arranged  workshops  no  apprentices  are  employed* 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  public  lias  been  a  long 
time  in  discovering  that  the  only  good  workman  is  the  one 
who  has  learned  his  trade  and  learned  it  thoroughly  ;  that  only 
the  regularly  trained  artisan  is  the  one  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
that  few  practical  men  of  the  present  day  will  den}^  that  there 
are  advantages  in  apprenticeship.  No  one  w^ould  perhaps  ad- 
vocate the  restoration  of  the  old  gilds  with  their  exclusive 
privileges,  but  many  would  perhaps  be  inclined  to  advise  the 
institution  of  some  order  or  degree  by  which  in  certain  trades 
a  man  who  has  passed  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  man  who  is  not  so  qualified. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  for  many  years  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  apprenticeship  question  through  its  bearing  upon  mechanic 
arts  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  As  early  as  1883  he 
began  the  advocacy  of  this  kind  of  instruction  extended  so  as 
to  include  trade  schools,  to  be  not  merely  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  apprenticeship,  but  a  much  better  thing  than  ap- 
prenticeship ever  was.     He  said  : 

What  we  have  now  in  the  way  of  mechanic  arts  instruction  and  trade 
school  instruction  is  only  a  beginning.  It  would  seem  to  be  for  the  highest 
interests  of  the  State  that  all  young  people  be  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
become  self-supporting,  and  if  those  who  would  like  to  become  self-support- 
ing by  learning  a  trade  are  excluded  from  the  private  shops,  the  State 
would  do  well  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  in  public 
schools  or  shops. 

Mr.  Seaver  further  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
"  The  best  thing  a  trade  union  can  do  to  promote  the  public 
interest  would  be  for  it  to  insist  that  all  apprentices  taught  in 
private  shops  should  be  tvell  taught,  that  private  shops  should 
be  as  wide  open  as  possible  to  receive  apprentices  to  be  well 
taught,  and  that  when  this  is  insufficient  public  shops  should 

*  This  is  an  error,  see  page  30. 
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be  supported.  In  a  word,  the  chief  end  of  a  trade  union  should 
be  to  secure  the  best  possible  education  in  school  and  in  shop 
for  its  coming  members." 

This  Department,  in  order  to  ascertain  public  opinion  con- 
cerning the  apprenticeship  system,  issued  circular  letters,  nearly 
500  of  which  were  sent  to  employers  and  about  1,000  to  em- 
ployees, the  employees  being  officers  of  trade  unions. 

The  questions  asked  of  employers  and  union  officials  were 
as  follows  : 


The  Union. 

1.  Is  there  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  your  trade  ? 

2.  Is  it  under  the  immediate  control 
of  your  union  ;  if  so,  how  many  appren- 
tices are  permitted  to  each  journeyman  ? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to 
restrict  the  number  of  apprentices? 

4.  If  the  employer  were  permitted  to 
employ  as  many  apprentices  as  he  wished 
do  you  think  that  he  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  by  employing  ap- 
prentices to  theexclusion  of  journeymen  ? 

5.  If  the  number  of  apprentices  is  re- 
stricted how  many  may  be  employed  in 
each  shop  or  factory  and  what  are  the 
conditions  of  employment? 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  result 
of  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  on 
the  restriction  of  apprentices;  will  it  be 
for  the  future  benefit  of  tlie  young  men 
or  will  it  result  in  their  undevelopment 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old- 
fashioned  all-round  workman  ?  (Your 
candid  opinion  is  earnestly  requested  in 
reply  to  this  inquiry.) 

7.  If  there  is  any  restrictive  clause  in 
your  constitution  or  by-laws  in  relation 
to  apprentices,  have  you  any  objection  to 
supplying  this  Department  with  a  copy 
of  the  same  for  publication,  and  if  not 
will  you  kindly  inclose  it  with  your 
reply  to  the  above  questions  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  58  employers  and  104  officers  of 
trade  unions,  or  10.80  per  cent  of  the  number  of  circulars 
mailed.  The  employers  answering  represented  some  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  State,  and  the  trade  union  offi- 
cials were  connected  with  the  most  influential  of  the  labor 
unions.  The  replies  received  are  distributed  among  the  fol- 
lowing industries  : 


The  Employer. 

1.  Is  there  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  your  trade  ? 

2.  Is  it  under  the  immediate  control 
of  trade  unions ;  if  so,  how  many  ap- 
prentices are  you  permitted  to  employ 
to  each  journej^man? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to 
restrict  the  number  of  apprentices? 

4.  If  you  were  permitted  to  employ  as 
many  apprentices  as  you  wished  could 
you  dispense  with  the  services  of  some 
of  the  journeymen  you  are  now  obliged 
to  employ,  or,  in  other  words,  would  you 
employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of 
journeymen  ? 

5.  If  the  number  of  apprentices  is  re- 
stricted by  the  trade  unions  how  many 
may  you  employ  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  employment? 

6.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  result 
of  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  on 
the  restriction  of  apprentices ;  will  it  be 
for  the  future  benefit  of  the  young  men 
or  will  it  result  iu  their  undevelopment 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old- 
fashioned  all-round  workman  ?  (Your 
candid  opinion  is  earnestly  requested  in 
reply  to  this  inquiry.) 
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The  Union 


Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),    . 

Building 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing, 

Cotton  goods, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Food  preparations 

Furniture, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 

Jewelry 

Leather, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Machines  and  machinery,    . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 

Paper 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,   . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding 

Stone 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Other  trades  and  crafts, 

Totals, 


To  the  inquiry  ' '  Is  there  a  system  of  apprenticeship  in  your 
trade?"  the  following  were  the  replies  received.  They  are  ar- 
ranged by  industries,  in  tabular  form  : 

Is  there  a  system  of  apprenticeship  in  your  trade  ? 


Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 

Building, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clocks  and  watches,      .... 

Clothing, 

Cotton  goods, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  , 
Food  preparations,         .... 

Furniture 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Jewelry 

Leather, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,   . 

Paper, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,     . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Stone,       .  

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 

Wooden  goods, 

Woolen  goods, 

Other  trades  and  crafts. 

Totals 


The  Employer 


Yes       No      suted    totals 


1 

_ 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

58 


Ye8       No      s^ot^    Totals 
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Thirty-one,  or  53.45  per  cent,  of  the  employers  answering 
stated  that  there  was  a  system  of  apprenticeship  in  their  trade, 
while  27,  or  46.55  per  cent,  answered  in  the  negative  ;  55,  or 
52.88  per  cent,  of  the  trade  union  oiBcials  answered  "Yes," 
and  44,  or  42,31  per  cent,  answered  "  No." 

To  the  second  inquirj^  "Is  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
under  the  immediate  control  of  trade  unions  ?  "  the  following 
replies  were  received  : 


7s  the  system  of  apprenticeship  under  the  immediate  control  of  trade 

unions  f 


Boots  aud  shoes  (factory  product), 

Building, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clocks  and  watches,       .... 

Clothing, 

Cotton  goods, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,   . 
Food  preparations,  .... 

Furniture, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Jewelry, 

Leather, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,    . 

Paper, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding 

Stone 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Other  trades  and  crafts. 

Totals 


The  Emplotkr 

The 

Union 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Totals 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Totals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

6 

14 

14 

_ 

28 

- 

4 
1 
3 

- 

4 
1 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

5 

1 

9 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

3 
1 

- 

: 

- 

: 

~ 

3 

1 

- 

3 
1 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

5 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

3 

_ 

5 

5 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

3 

2 
1 

- 

5 
1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

_ 

6 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

— 

2 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

2 

25 

21 

3T 

- 

58 

46 

52 

6 

104 

To  this  second  inquiry,  21,  or  36.21  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployers who  answered  replied  that  the  control  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  was  held  by  the  trade  unions,  and  46,  or  44.23 
per  cent,  of  the  trade  union  officials  also  replied  to  this  in- 
quiry in  the  affirmative. 

The  third  inquiry  was  "Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to 
restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  ?  "  and  the  replies  for  both 
employer  and  trade  union  officials  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  arranged  by  industries  : 
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Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  ? 


INDUSTBIKS. 


The  Employer 


^'««       No      sf°l^    Totals 


Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 

Building, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clocks  and  watches,       .        .        .        . 

Clothing, 

Cotton  goods, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,   . 
Food  preparations,  .... 

Furniture, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ivorj',  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Jewelry, 

Leather, 

Liquors  (malt) 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,    . 

Paper, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Stone 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,    . 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods, 

Other  trades  and  crafts. 

Totals 


■^«8       No      s^^ted    Totals 


To  this  inquiry,  five,  or  8.62  percent,  of  the  employers  and  71, 
or  68.27  percent,  of  the  trade  union  officials  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion, considered  that  it  was  a  good  plan  to  restrict  the  number  of 
apprentices ;  while  70.69  percentof  the  employers  and  17.31  per 
cent  of  the  trade  union  officials  thought  that  the  restrictive  plan 
was  not  for  the  best  or  ultimate  advantage  of  the  young  man. 

In  brief,  the  foiu-th  inquiry  is  expressed  as  "Would  you 
employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of  journeymen?''  although 
when  asked  of  trade  union  officials  the  wording  of  the  inquiry 
was  expressed  differently,  but  bore  the  same  meaning. 

Woidd  you  employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of  journeymen  ? 


Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 

Building, 

Carriages  and  wagons,   . 
Clocks  and  watches, 

Clothing, 

Cotton  goods, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture, 


The  Ekploter 


Yes  I    No      sSted   Totals 


Ye»       No      gNoJj    Totals 
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Would  you  einploy  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of  journeymen'^ —  Concluded. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc 

Jewelry,  .... 

Leather,    .... 

Liquors  (malt), 

Machines  and  machinery, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances 
Shipbuilding,  . 

Stone 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods. 
Other  trades  and  crafts. 


Totals, 


Thb  Emploter 


Yes        ^o      gf^°^^    Totals 


58 


67 


Yea    i    No      gj^^^^    Totals 


104 


The  employers,  as  a  rule,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
would  not  employ  apprentices  to  the  exclusion  of  journey- 
men, but  about  two-thirds  of  the  trade  union  officials  believed 
that  employers,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  discharge  jour- 
neymen and  employ  apprentices  only. 

The  particular  branches  of  trade  included  in  the  line  "  Other 
trades  and  crafts,"  as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  are  given 
below,  too-ether  with  the  replies  to  the  four  inquiries. 


Occupations. 

1.  It   there 
a  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship 
in  t/our  trade? 

2.  It  it  under 
the   immediate 
control  of  your 
union;    if   to, 
how  many  ap- 
prentices   are 
allowed  to  each 
journeyman  ? 

3.  Do    you 
consider  it  a 
good  plan  to 
restrict     t  h  e 
number  of  ap- 
prentices ? 

4.  If  the  employer  were 
permitted   to   employ   as 
many   apprentices  as   he 
wished,  do  you  think  that 
he  would  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  by  employ- 
ing apprentices  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  journeymen  ? 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Yes 

xr„  1    Not 
^°  |. Stated 

Yes|No|gSt^ 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Barbers, 
Bartenders, 
Building  laborers, 
Car  conductors,  . 
Coast  seamen,     . 
Cooks  and  stewards,  . 
Dry  goods  clerks. 
Laundry  workers, 
Locomotive  firemen,  . 
Longshoremen,  . 
Musicians,    . 
Railroad  trainmen. 
Retail  clerks, 
Sewer  workers,  . 
Stationary  engineers, . 
Stationary  firemen,     . 
Steam  engineers. 
Team  drivers. 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Totals, 

4 

19 

2 

4 

19 

2 

12 

7 

6 

11 

7 

7 
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The  same  general  characteristics  govern  the  trade  union 
replies  among  the  industries  as  among  the  trades. 

Consolidating  all  the  inquiries,  and  the  replies  to  the  same, 
we  obtain  the  following;  table  : 


The  Emploter 

The  Union 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Totals 

Yes 

No 

Not 
Stated 

Totals 

1.  Is  there  a  sj-stem  of  apprenticeship  in  j'onr 

trade? 

2.  Is  it  iinder  the  immediate  control  of  trade 

unions ;   if  so,  how  many  apprentices  are 
you  permitted  to  employ?      .        .        .        . 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  restrict  the 

number  of  apprentices  ? 

4.  If  the  employer  were  permitted  to  employ  as 

many  apprentices  as  he  wished,  would  he 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  journey- 
men now  employed,  or,  in  other  words, 
would  he  employ  apprentices  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  journeymen? 

31 

21 
5 

4 

27 

37 
41 

39 

12 
15 

58 

58 
58 

58 

65 

46 
71 

67 

44 

52 

18 

20 

5 

6 
15 

17 

104 

104 
104 

104 

No  analysis  is  needed,  as  the  figures  in  this  table  are  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  opinions  of  employers  and  employees. 

LaiD  of  Ap2)rentices. 
The  following  is  the  law  of  Massachusetts  aflecting  the  in- 
denturing of  apprentices  : 

CHAPTER  155 

(Revised  Laws  of  INIassachusetts) 
Of  Masters,  Apprentices,  and  Servants. 

Section  1.  A  childundertheageof  fourteen yearsmaybeboundasan  apprentice 
or  servant  until  that  age  ;  and  a  minor  above  said  age  may  be  bound  as  an  apprentice 
or  servant,  a  female  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  within 
that  age,  and  a  male  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Section  2.  A  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  bound  by  the  father, 
or,  in  case  of  his  death  or  incompetency,  by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian.  If 
illegitimate,  he  or  she  may  be  bound  by  the  mother  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
putative  father  as  well  as  after  his  decease.  If  such  children  have  no  parent  com- 
petent to  act  and  no  guardian,  they  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  which  they  reside,  bind  themselves. '  The  power  of  a  mother  to  bind  her 
children  shall  cease  upon  her  subsequent  marriage,  and  sliall  not  be  exercised  by 
herself  or  by  her  husband  during  the  continuance  of  such  marriage. 

Section  3.  A  minor  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be  bound  in  the  same 
manner,  but,  if  bound  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  the  indenture  shall  recite  his  con- 
sent and  shall  be  signed  by  him. 

Section  4.  A  minor  child  who  is,  or  either  of  whose  parents  is,  chargeable  to  a 
town  as  having  a  lawful  settlement  therein  or  supported  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth  may,  whether  under  or  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  be  so  bound 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  a  female  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage  within  that  age,  and  a  male  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  the  contract  for  teaching  such  minor  reading,  writing  and 
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arithmetic,  and  for  such  other  instruction,  benefit  and  allowance,  either  within  or 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  the  overseers  may  require. 

Section  5.  A  minor  shall  not  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  or  servant  except  by  an 
indenture  of  two  parts  sealed  and  delivered  by  both  parties ;  and  if  a  minor  is  bound 
with  the  approval  of  the  selectmen,  they  shall  certify  such  approval  in  writing  upon 
each  part  of  the  indenture. 

Section  6.  One  part  of  the  indenture  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  minor  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  who  executes  it,  and,  if  made  with  the  approval  of  the  selectmen 
or  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  town  clerk  for  the  use  of 
the  minor. 

Section  7.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things  paid  or  allowed  by 
the  master  upon  a  contract  of  service  or  apjirenticeship  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor  who  is  bound  thereby. 

Section  8.  No  minor  shall  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  or  servant  unless  his  parent 
or  guardian  or  a  responsible  person  in  his  behalf  gives  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  master,  with  condition  that  the  minor  shall  serve  him  for 
the  full  term  of  his  apprenticeship  or  service,  and  that  the  master  shall  be  held 
harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  from  the  breach  of  such  condition  ;  but  if  the 
parents  are  unable  to  give  such  bond  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
and  between  the  master  and  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child  may  be  given. 
The  master  shall  also  give  bond  to  the  minor  in  a  like  sum,  with  condition  that 
the  master  shall  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  indenture,  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
any  misconduct  towards  the  apprentice  or  servant  and  shall  hold  the  apprentice  or 
servant  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  any  failure  on  his  part  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  indenture.  If  minors  are  bound  by  state,  town  or 
municipal  authorities  or  authorized  agents,  the  bond  required  to  be  given  to  the 
master  may  be  waived  by  the  parties. 

Section  9.  The  bond  given  by  the  master  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  minor 
by  his  parent  or  guardian  ;  and  if  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian,  it  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  master  resides  for  the  use  of  the  minor. 

Section  10.  Parents,  guardians,  selectmen  and  overseers  shall  inquire  into  the 
treatment  of  all  children  bound  by  them  or  with  their  approval,  or  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  office  or  with  their  approval,  and  shall  defend  all  such  children  from 
cruelty,  neglect  or  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 

Section  11.  Complaints  by  parents,  guardians,  selectmen  or  overseers  for  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  of  the  master,  and  by  the  master  for  gross  misbehavior  of  the 
apprentice  or  servant  or  his  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  to  do  his  duty  may  be  filed  in 
the  probate  court  in  the  county  in  which  the  master  resides  and  shall  state  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  court  shall  order  notice  to  the  adverse  party, 
and,  if  the  comi)laint  is  made  by  the  master,  to  all  persons  who  have  covenanted  in 
behalf  of  the  apprentice  or  servant  and  to  the  selectmen  who  approved  the  indenture 
or  to  their  successors  in  office,  and  it  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  hear  and 
determine  such  complaint.  It  may  enter  a  decree  that  the  minor  be  discharged 
from  his  apprenticeship  or  service,  or  that  the  master  be  discharged  from  his  con- 
tract.    A  minor  who  has  been  so  discharged  may  be  bound  out  anew. 

Section  12.  Costs  may  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing  party,  and  execution  issued 
therefor ;  but  no  costs  shall  be  awarded  against  selectmen  or  overseers,  unless  it 
appears  that  the  complaint  was  made  without  just  and  reasonable  cause.  Costs  in 
favor  of  the  master  may  be  recovered  of  the  parent  or  guardian  who  executed  the 
indenture,  or,  if  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian  liable  therefor,  such  costs  may  be 
recovered  in  an  action  against  the  minor  when  he  arrives  at  full  age. 

Section  13.  All  damages  recovered  from  a  master  in  an  action  on  the  indenture 
for  the  breach  of  a  covenant  on  his  part  shall,  after  deducting  the  necessary  charges 
in  prosecuting  such  action,  be  the  property  of  the  minor  and  may  be  applied  and 
appropriated  to  his  use  by  the  person  who  recovers  the  same,  and  the  residue  shall 
be  paid  to  the  minor,  if  a  male,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or,  if  a  female,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  within  that  age. 
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Section  14.  Such  action  may  be  brought  by  the  parent  of  the  minor  or  his  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  by  the  guardian  of  tlie  minor  or  his  successor  or  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  or  their  successors ;  or  it  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  minor  by  liis 
guardian  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  require,  or  by  liimself  after  tlie  expiration 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  or  service. 

Section  15.  If  the  action  is  brought  by  the  overseers,  it  shall  not  abate  by  the 
death  of  any  of  them,  or  by  their  being  succeeded  in  office,  but  shall  proceed  in  the 
names  of  the  original  plaintiffs  or  of  the  survivor  of  them,  or  of  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  survivor ;  and  the  money  recovered  in  such  action  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  city  or  town  treasury,  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  as  provided 
in  section  thirteen. 

Section  16.  No  such  action  shall  be  maintained,  unless  commenced  during  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  or  service  or  within  two  years  after  its  expiration. 

Section  17.  If  judgment  in  such  action  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court 
may,  upon  his  motion,  discharge  the  minor  from  his  apprenticeship  or  service,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  done  as  before  provided,  and  the  minor  may  be  bound  out  anew. 

Section  18.  No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  of  service  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  chapter  shall  bind  the  minor  after  the  death  of  his  master,  but  the  apprentice- 
ship or  service  shall  be  thereby  discharged,  and  the  minor  may  be  bound  out  anew. 

Section  19.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  as  well  to 
mistresses  as  to  masters. 

Section  20.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relative  to  the  selectmen  or  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  a  town  shall  apply  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  a  city  or  to  such  other  officers  as  have  charge  of  the  poor  therein. 

Regulation  of  Apprentices. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  written  and  unwritten 
reo-ulations  or  restrictions  of  the  various  trade  unions  in  reo-ard 
to  apprentices.  The  talile  shows  the  names  of  the  unions,  the 
length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  as  restricted  by  the  unions, 
the  age  limitations,  and  the  limitations  as  regards  the  number 
of  apprentices  that  the  employer  is  permitted  to  employ. 


Names  of  Trade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

Bnildingr  Trades. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners. 

3  years, 

Over  18  years, 

Not  limited. 

Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Not  stated,    . 

16,  not  over  18, 

Not  limited. 

Bricklayers     and     Masons' 
International     Union      of 

3  years. 

Not  stated, 

Three     apprentices    to    each 
master  mason. 

America. 

Brotherhood     of     Painters, 
Decorators,    and     Paper- 
hangers  of  America. 

3  years, 

Not  over  21,    . 

Limited  by  local  unions. 

Boston  Painters  and   Deco- 
rators. 

3  years. 

At  least  21   at 
end     of    ap- 
prenticeship. 

One  to  every  6  journeymen. 

Plasterers'  Protective  Union, 

4  years, 

Not  stated, 

Two  to  a  shop ;  an  extra  one 
if  son  of  a  union  member. 
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Najies  of  Trade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Hegards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

Bnildiug  Trades  — Con. 

United    Association    of 
Journeymen       Plumbers, 
Gaslitters,       Steamfitters, 
and  Steamfitters'  Helpers 
of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

All  left  to  local  unions  with 
injunction  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  abolishment  of 
apprentices. 

Plumbers'  Protective  Union, 

5  years, 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Plumbers'  Unions  : 

Boston 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  every  5  journeymen. 

Brockton, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

One  to  a  shop. 

Ha%erhill, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  shop. 

Lynn,        .... 

5  years. 

Over  17,  . 

One  to  a  shop. 

Marlborough, . 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

One  to  a  shop. 

North  Adams, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  every  3  journeymen. 

Northampton, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  every  4  journeymen. 

Pittsfield, 

Not  stated,    . 

Not  stated. 

One  to  a  shop. 

Springfield, 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  shop. 

Worcester, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

One  to  a  shop. 

Gasfitters,    Fixture    Fitters 
and  Hangers'  Union. 

5  years. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

International  Association  of 
S.team,    Hot    Water,    and 
Power    Pipe    Fitters    and 
Helpers. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

International     Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers. 

3  years, 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

International  Union  of  Ele- 
vator Constructors. 

4  years. 

Not  less  than  18, 
not  over  21. 

One  to  every  10  mechanics. 

International  Union  of  Steam 
Engineers:    "Hoisting 
Engineers." 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

The    Amalgamated    Sheet 
Metal    Workers'   Interna- 
tional Association. 

2  years. 

Not  stated, 

One  to  each  employer. 

Architectural  Iron  Workers, 

Optional  with  em- 
ployer. 

Not  stated, 

One  to  each  journeyman. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers. 

18  months,    . 

Not  over  30,    . 

One  to  7  bridge  men. 

Granite    Cutters'    National 
Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Limited  by  local 
unions. 

Not  stated, 

Limited  by  local  unions. 

Granite    Cutters     (Chelms- 
ford) . 

2  years, 

Not  stated. 

One  for  every  4  journeymen 
sharpeners  employed;  not 
more  than  3  apprentices  to 
full  gang  of  cutters. 

Granite  Cutters  (Quincy),   . 

3  years, 

Not  stated. 

Three  to  a  gang  (14  men)  /if 
only  2  journeymen  are  em- 
ployed only  2  apprentices 
allowed ;  if  more  than  one 
gang,  1  apprentice  allowed 
to  eachadditionaUjourney- 
men. 
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Names  of  Tbade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

Balldiug  Trades  —  Con. 

Granite    Cutters    (Worces- 
ter). 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  gang  or  less ;  1  to 
fraction  of  a  gang. 

Artificial  Stone,  Cement, 
and     Asphalt     Workers' 
Union. 

3  years. 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Freestone    Cutters   Interna- 
tional Union. 

4  years. 

Not  stated. 

One  to  4  men;  no  shop  en- 
titled to  more  than  4  ap- 
prentices. 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters, 

4  years, 

Not  over  18,    . 

One  to  a  shop;  one  to  6 
journeymen. 

Amalgamated     Woodwork- 
ers' International  Union  of 

3  years. 

Over  16,  under 
19. 

Not  stated. 

America. 

Wood,    Wire,  and    Metal 
Lathers. 

2  years. 

Not  over  21,    . 

Not  stated. 

Roofers'  Protective  Union,  . 

3  years. 

Not  stated. 

In  the  hands  of  executive 
officers  of  union. 

Heat,  Frost,  General  Insula- 
tors, and  Asbestos  Work- 

3 years. 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

ers'  Union. 

Decorative   Glass   Workers 
Union. 

4  years. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Sign    Painters    and    Sign 
Writers'  Union. 

3  years, 

Not  stated. 

One  to  each  shop ;  1  for  every 
4  journeymen. 

Building  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Protective  Union. 

Not  stated,    . 

Not  stated,      . 

Not  stated. 

Team  Drivers'  International 
Union  of  America. 

Not  stated,    . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated . 

ClotbiuiT  Trades. 

United   Hatters   of  North 
America. 

3  years, 

Until  21,  . 

Shops  employing  10  men,  1; 
and  for  each  additional  10 
men,  1.  Shops  employing 
less  than  10  must  apply  to 
local  union. 

United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap 
Makers 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Only  sons  of  journeymen  are 
allowed,  and  they  are  taught 
at  home  by  their  parents. 

Hat  Tip  Printers,  . 

3  years. 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  shop. 

Clothing  Cutters  and  Trim- 
mers' Union, 

1  year,  . 

Not  stated,     .. 

One  to  a  shop.  Sons  given 
the  preference. 

United    Garment    Workers 
of  America. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union 
of  America. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  over  18,    . 

One  to  a  shop. 

The  Shirt  Waist  and  Laun- 
dry    Workers'     Interna- 
tional Union. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Boot    and    Shoe    Workers' 
Union. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Printine  Trades. 

International  Typographical 
Union. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Limited  by  local  unions. 
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Names  of  Trade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

Printing  Trades  —Con. 

Boston    T  5'  p  0  g  r  a  p  h  i  c  a  1 
Union  No.  13. 

5  years, 

Not  stated, 

OfiBces  employing  2  hut  under 
10  men,  1  apprentice ;  offices 
employing  10  hut  under  15 
men,  2  apprentices;  offices 
employing  15  but  under  30 
men,  3  apprentices.*  Not 
over  5  in  any  office. 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  No. 
3. 

5  years. 

Not  under  15, . 

Not  stated. 

The   Lithographic   Artists', 
Engravers'  and  Designers' 
League  of  America. 

4  years, 

Not  under  16, . 

Shop  employing  1  to  6  jour- 
neymen artists,  1  appren- 
tice; 7  to  12  journeymen 
artists,  2  apprentices ;  13  to 
18  journeymen  artists,  Sap- 
prentices  ;  and  so  on  in  like 
ratio. 

The  International  Protective 
Association  of  Litho- 
graphic   Apprentices    and 
Press    Feeders    of    the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

The  International   Associa- 
tion of  Lithographic  Stone 
and  Plate  Preparers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

The    International    Paper 
Cutters. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union 

No.  67. 

4  years, 

Not  stated. 

One  to  10  journeymen,  pro- 
vided eacli  office  is  entitled 
to  1  apprentice  for  each 
day  or  night  force. 

"Web  Pressmen's  Union, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  every  10. 

Franklin  Association  of 
Feeders  and  Helpers  and 
Junior  Pressmen,  No.  18. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated,     . 

Each  office  employing  4  mem- 
bers, 1  apprentice,  and  1 
for  each  additional  4  mem- 
bers, but  not  more  than  3 
to  an  office. 

International  Plate  Printers, 

4  years. 

Under  17, 

Ratio  of  1  to  6  journeymen 
and  1  to  each  shop  with  a 
fraction  of  6  journeymen 
employed. 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbinders.  Local  Union 
No.  16. 

4  years, 

Not    under    16 
or  over  18. 

One  to  every  5  journeymen 
or  fraction. 

Book    Cover    Stampers' 
Union. 

5  years, 

Between   15 
and  18. 

One  to  every  stamping  room. 

Paper  Rulers'  Protective 
Union. 

4  years, 

Not  stated. 

One  to  3  journeymen,  1  ap- 
prentice; 4  to  6  journey- 
men, 2  apprentices ;  7  to  9 
journeymen,  3,  and  so  on  in 
like  ratio. 

Newspaper       Stereotypers' 
Union  No.  2. 

5  years, 

21  or  over, 

One  to  a  shop  at  all  times. 

Newspaper  Writers'  Union 
No.l. 

3  years. 

Not  stated. 

Settled  each  year,  but  never 
more  than  1  to  each  5  or 
majority  fraction. 

Newspaper  Mailers'   Union 
No.l. 

4  years, 

Over  17,  . 

One  to  each  force  which  pub- 
lish morning  and  evening; 
otherwise  1  to  a  shop. 

*  In  newspaper  office,  Boston,  by  special  agreement,  1  to  every  20  journeymen  or  majority 
fraction;  not  over  4  to  an  office. 
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Names  of  Trade  Ukioss. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Kum- 
ber  of  Apprentices 

metid  Trades. 

International     Brotherhood 
of  Blacksmiths  and  Help- 
ers. 

4  years, 

Between   16 

and  21. 

One  to  each  shop,  and  then  1 
to  every  5  blacksmiths 
thereafter. 

Brotherhood    of    Boiler 
Makers    and    Iron     Ship 
Builders  of  America. 

3  years, 

Between   18 
and  21. 

Not  stated. 

Coppersmiths'  International 
Union. 

Not  stated,   . 

Between   17 
and  22. 

One  to  6  journeymen  or  frac- 
tion. 

File  Cutters 

3  years, 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

United    Gold    Beaters    Na- 
tional Union. 

4  years. 

Not  over  21,    . 

Not  stated. 

The  International  Union  of 
Journeymen  Horseshoers 
of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  shop. 

IronMolders'  Union  of  North 
America. 

4  years. 

Not  under  16, . 

One  to  each  shop ;  then  1  to 
every  8  molders  employed. 

Knife  Forgers  and   Cutlery 
Workers. 

4  years, 

Between    16 
and  21. 

One  to  each  shop;  then  1  to 
every  5  forgers  employed 
thereafter. 

International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

4  years, 

Between    16 
and  21. 

One  to  each  shop ;  then  1  to 
every  5  machinists  there- 
after. 

Metal     Polishers,      Buffers, 
Platers,  and  Brass  Work- 
ers' International  Union  of 
North  America. 

Buthng,               2; 
Polishing,           S; 
Molding,             3; 
Brass  working,  3; 
Plating,               3. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

United  Metal  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union. 

Not  stated,    . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Metal  and  Aluminum  Spin 

4  years. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

ners. 

Sawsmiths  of  North  A  merica, 

4  years, 

Not  under   16 
or  over  18. 

One  to  first  10  journeymen 
or  fraction,  and  1  for  any 
fraction  over  to  of  every 
additional  10  journeymen, 
and  1  for  each  shop.' 

Silver  Workers'  International 
Union  of  North  America. 

3  years,* 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Tahle  Knife  Grinders'  Na- 
tional Union  of  The  United 
States. 

3  years, 

Not  stated, 

Trade  taught  only  to  sons  of 
members  of  the  union. 

International  Tack  Makers,  . 

4  years. 

Not  stated. 

Son  of  a  tacker  always  taught 
first;  consent  of  union  re- 
quired for  others. 

Amalgamated  Wire  Weavers 
Brotherhood   and    Protec- 
tive Association. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

One  to  5  journeymen  or  frac- 
tion; sons  given  the  prefer- 
ence. 

Railwa.T  Employees. 

The  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

*  Brass  finishers  and  pattern  makers  —  4  years. 
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Names  of  Trade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

Railway  Employees 

—  Coil. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not' stated, 

Not  stated. 

Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors of  America. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Brotherhood     of     Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Brotherhood     of     Railroad 
Freight  and  Baggagemen 
of  America 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

International  Association  of 
Car  Workers. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance-of-Way   Em- 
ployees. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employees 
of  America. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Textile  Trades. 

Card  and  Picker  Room  Pro- 
tective Association. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Slasher  Tenders'  Uniun, 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  under  20  or 
over  40. 

Members'  sons  and  brothers 
given  preference  of  learning 
the  trade. 

Cotton  Mule  Spinners'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Weavers'  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Loomfixers'  Association, 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

International  Union  of  Calico 
Printers. 

7  years. 

None, 

None. 

Amalgamated      Association 
of  Elastic  Web  Weavers. 

Abolished,   . 

Abolished, 

Weavers'  sons  may  apply  for 
position  as  a  weaver. 

Along  IKliore  and  Sea- 
men. 

Ship  Carpenters,    . 

3  years. 

Not  stated, 

One  to  a  shop. 

Ship  Calkers, 

3  years. 

None, 

None. 

American     Brotherhood    of 
Steamboat  Pilots  ;  Harbor 
No.  1. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Fire- 
men's Union. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Boston     Longshoremen's  '  Not  stated,  . 
Provident  Union. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Fishermen's    Protective     Not  stated,   . 
Union  No.  5909.                      i 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Atlantic     Coast      Seamen's 
Union. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Slisoellaneoua  Trades. 

Bakery    and    Confectionery  . 
Workers'  International 
Union. 

2  years, 

Not  stated,      . 

1 

One  to  5  journeymen  or  frac- 
tion. 
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Names  of  Trade  Unions. 


Length  of 
Apprenticeship 


Age 
Limitations 


Limitations  as  Kegards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 


miscellaneons  Trades 

-  Con. 

Bartenders'  Mutual  and  Be-  |  Not  stated, 
nevolent  Associatiou.   Lo- 
cal No.  77,  Boston. 


Journeymen  Barbers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  America. 

International  Union  of  the 
United  Brewery  Workmen 
of  America. 

International  Broom  and 
Whisk  Makers'  Union. 


National  Chemical  Plumbers 
and  Lead  Burners'  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  of  America. 

Hotel  and  RestaurantEmploy- 
ees'  International  Alliance. 

Artificial  Eye  Makers, . 


Glass  Cutters  and  Workers, 


Last  Makers'  Union  No, 
9771,  Maiden,  Mass. 

United  Brotherhood  of 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse 
Goods. 


Mattress  Makers'  Union, 


Pattern  Makers'  Association, 


Pearl  Cutters  and  Setters,    . 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers 
International  Union  of 
America. 


Potters, 


Quarry  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North 
America. 

Reed,  Willow,  and  Rattan 
Workers'  International 
Union  of  America. 

International  Wood  Carvers' 
Association  of  North 
America. 


Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 

Not  stated, 

5  years, 

3  years. 
Not  stated, 

4  years. 

Not  stated, 
3  years, 
3  years. 


3  years, 
i  years, 

4  years, 
3  vears. 


5  years ;  kiln  men 
3  years. 

1  year,  . 


3  years. 


4  years. 


Not  stated. 

Not  under  18, 
Not  stated, 

Not  under  16, 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 
Not  stated, 
Not  stated. 

Not  stated, 
Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 


Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated, 
Not  over  21, 

Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 


Not  stated. 

One  to  a  shop. 

Left  to  action  of  locals. 


One  to  6  journeymen ;  2  to  15 
journeymen;  not  more  than 
3  to  a  factory. 


Left  to  action  of  locals. 


Not  stated . 


Rules  very  stringent;  appren- 
tices must  pay  for  privilege 
of  learning. 

Matter  left  entirely  to  em- 
ployer. 

Sons  only. 

Retail  shops  employing  2  but 
under  20  journeymen,  1  ap- 
prentice allowed.  Factories 
employing  10  journeymen, 
1  apprentice;  20  journey- 
men, 2  apprentices;  30 
journeymen,  3  apprentices; 
40  journeymen,  4  appren- 
tices ;  50  journeymen,  5  ap- 
prentices. Not  more  than  5 
to  any  branch. 

One  apprentice  to  every  10 ; 
a  tuft  boy  considered  an 
apprentice. 

One  to  7  journeymen ;  2  to 
12  journeymen ;  not  over  3 
to  a  shop. 

Not  stated. 

Left  to  action  of  locals. 


Not  stated. 
Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 


Not  over  3  to  a  shop ;  for 
each  5  journeymen,  1  ap- 
prentice ;  10  journeymen,  2 
apprentices ;  over  10  jour- 
nejmen,  3  apprentices. 
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Names  of  Trade  Unions. 

Length  of 
Apprenticeship 

Age 
Limitations 

Limitations  as  Regards  Num- 
ber of  Apprentices 

]IIi8ceIlaneons  Crafts- 
men. 

Actors'     Protective     Union 
No.  1. 

Not  stated,   . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

International  Farmers'  Union 
of  North  America. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated,      . 

Not  stated. 

Grocery,  Provision,  and  Fish 
Clerks'  Association.  Local 
No.  160  R   C.I.  P.  A. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

Horn,  Celluloid,  Comb,  and 
Novelty  Workers'  Union. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Boston    Musicians'   Protec- 
tive   Association.     Local 
No.  9. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

United     Brotherhood    of 
Papermakers. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated, 

Not  stated. 

The    Commercial    Telegra- 
phers' Union  of  America. 

Not  stated,  . 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

There  are  134  local  and  international  unions  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  of  which  59  do  not  state  any  limitations  as  regards 
the  number  of  apprentices,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
character  of  the  organizations  makes  limitations  unnecessary. 
Four  unions  state  that  they  have  no  limitations,  and  seven 
report  that  the  matter  of  apprentices  is  regulated  by  the  local 
unions.  Five  unions  teach  sons  or  brothers  of  members  onh^ 
and  one  gives  preference  to  sons,  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
union  to  instruct  any  one  else.  One  union  has  very  stringent 
rules,  apprentices  paying  for  the  })rivilege  of  l)eing  taught, 
and  one  other  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  the  employer. 
Fifteen  unions  permit  the  employment  of  one  apprentice  to  a 
shop,  while  39  permit  the  em})loyment  of  one  to  a  stated  num- 
ber of  journeymen  and  more  according  to  a  ratio  scheme  of 
progression.  One  of  the  international  unions  leaves  the  matter 
of  Imiitation  to  the  local  bodies,  with  the  injunction  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  the  abolishment  of  apprentices.  One 
allows  two  to  a  shop,  but  will  permit  the  employment  of  an 
extra  one  if  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  a  union  member. 
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Sample  Aj^yrenticeship  Agreements. 

The  following  show  the  apprenticeship  blanks  used  by  some 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Commonwealth  : 

TERMS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  MFG.  CO.* 

Applicants  should  be  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Application  must  be  made  in  person  and  in  writing. 

Successful  applicants  shall  serve  a  trial  term  of  three  months,  and,  if  at  that 
time  satisfactory,  will  be  admitted  to  regular  apprenticeship  upon  the  execution 
of  the  appended  "  Agreement." 

Four  years  of  full  working  days,  including  trial  term,  constitute  the  term  of 
apprenticeship.  Wages  to  be  as  follows: — Ten  (10),  twelve  and  a  half  (12i^), 
fourteen  (U),  and  fifteen  (15)  cents  per  hour  actually  worked,  for  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  respectively,  to  be  paid  upon  the  regular  pay-day. 
Thirteen  (13)  days,  as  designated  by  the  Company,  will  be  allowed  annually  for 
recreation,  thus  leaving  three  hundred  (300)  working  days,  which  constitute  a 
full  year's  labor.  Time  lost  during  any  year  must  be  made  up  at  the  rate  for 
that  year,  before  succeeding  year  of  apprenticeship  will  commence. 

The  Company  will  instruct  the  apprentice  in  its  shops  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  reserves  the  right  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  or  suspend  apprentices 
at  any  time  that  the  conditions  of  business  render  such  course  advisable.  Time 
thus  lost  need  not  be  made  up. 

The  "Terms  of  Apprenticeship"  may  be  terminated  and  the  apprentice  dis- 
charged at  any  time  for  incompetency,  non-conformity  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Company  which  are  made  a  part  hereof,  or  improper  conduct  in  or  out  of  the 
shop. 

APPLICATION. 

19     . 

To  THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  MFG.  CO. 

I  hereby  make  application,  in  accordance  with  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship," 

171 —Departmeyit. 

Signed, 

Accepted  for  Term  of  Trial, 19    . 

Signed,  THE  GEO.  F.  BLAKE  MFG.  CO. 

Per . 


AGREEMENT. 
This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this_ 


day  of A.  D.  19  by  and  between 

The  Geo.  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Co.,  havings  works  located  in  East  Cambridge,  Mass., 

of  the  first  part of , 

of  the  second  part,  and of 

of  the  third  part. 

*  Form  used  in  pattern  shop.  Another  form  is  used  for  the  foundry  requiring  the  applicant 
to  be  IT  years  of  age  and  to  serve  a  trial  term  of  six  months.  Wages  as  follows :  8,  10,  121,2, 
and  15  cents  per  hour  actually  worked. 
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Witnesseth,  that  whereas  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  desirous  of  becom- 
ing an  apprentice  to  said  party  of  the  first  part,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Fifty  ($50)  Dollars  to  it  paid  by  said  party  of  the 
third  part,  hereby  accepts  said  party  of  the  second  part  as  an  apprentice  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  "Terms  of  Apprenticeship"  hereto  annexed 
and  made  a  part  hereof.  The  above  Fifty  ($50)  Dollars  to  be  refunded  at- the 
end  of  term  of  trial  if  the  aj)plicant  is  not  accepted. 

And  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  such  acceptance,  hereby 
agrees  to  become  the  apprentice  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  full  accordance 
with  said  "Terms  of  Apprenticeship." 

And  the  party  of  the  third  part,  in  consideration  of  the  execution  of  this 
agreement  by  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators, hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  well  and  truly  conform  to  and  abide  by 
all  the  provisions  of  said  "Terms  of  Apprenticeship,"  and  in  case  said  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  in  any  wise  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof  or  shall 
abandon  such  apprenticeship  before  the  expiration  thereof,  without  the  consent 
of  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  further 
sum  of  Fifty  ($50)  Dollars,  the  same  to  be  considered  as  liquidated  damages  for 
breach  of  this  contract. 

And  the  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees,  in  the  event  that  said  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  remain  its  apprentice  during  the  full  term  of  apprentice- 
ship, to  pay  to  said  party  of  the  third  part,  in  further  consideration  of  such 
faithful  service  on  the  part  of  said  apprentice,  the  sum  of  Fifty-six  ($56)  Dollars. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the   parties  hereto  have   hereunto  set  their  hands  and 

seals  (the  party  of  the  first  part  by . 


its _ duly  authorized  for  that  purpose),  the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

(Executed  in  duplicate) . 

Executed  in)  rcr         -, 

}  [Seal.] 

presence  of  \ 

[Seal.] 

[Seal.] 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  APPRENTICES  ARE  RE- 
CEIVED FOR  INSTRUCTIONS  AT  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  DEANE 
STEAM   PUMP   CO.,    HOLYOKE,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Applicants  for  apprenticeship  under  this  agreement  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  17  years.     Parent  or  guardian  must  show  certificate  giving  age  of  applicant. 

2.  Apprentices  are  to  work  for  us  well  and  faithfully  under  the  shop  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  term  of  12,000  hours,  commencing  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
agreement,  in  such  capacity  and  on  such  work  as  the  employer  may  direct,  and  at 
such  times  and  places  as  directed,  and  must  agree  not  to  accept  employment  in  any 
other  machine  sliop  during  the  four  years  next  ensuing  from  the  date  of- this  agree- 
ment. 

3.  The  employer  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  work  in  the  shop,  wholly,  or  in 
part,  at  any  time  it  may  be  deemed  necessary.  In  such  cases  apprentices  shall  be 
paid  only  for  the  actual  time  they  shall  work. 

4.  Should  the  conduct  or  work  of  apprentices  not  be  satisfactory  to  employer, 
they  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  without  previous  notice. 
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5.  Overtime  shall  couut  on  the  12,000  hours,  but  all  absences  shall  be  made  up. 

6.  Apprentices  must  purchase  from  time  to  time  such  tools  as  they  require  for 
doing  rapid  and  accurate  work. 

7.  The  said  term  of  12,000  hours  shall  be  divided  into  eight  periods  of  1,500  hours 
each,  and  the  compensation  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  weekly  to  each  apprentice: 

For  the  lirst  period  of  1,500  hours,        ...      5  cents  per  hour. 


6  cents  per  hour. 

7  cents  per  hour. 

8  cents  per  hour. 

9  cents  per  hour. 
10  cents  per  hour. 

12  cents  per  hour. 

13  cents  per  hour. 


For  the  second  period  of  1,500  hours, 

For  the  third  period  of  1,500  hours, 

For  the  fourth  period  of  1,500  hours. 

For  the  fifth  period  of  1,500  hours, 

For  the  sixth  period  of  1,500  hours. 

For  the  seventh  period  of  1,500  hours. 

For  the  eighth  period  of  1,500  hours,  . 
8.  Each  apprentice  who  has  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  completed  his  term  of 
instruction  shall,  in  consideration  of  the  full  and  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
contract,  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  be,  on  the  signing  of  the  appended  cer- 
tificate by  us,  setting  forth  that  he  has  so  completed  his  term,  entitled  to  a  bonus 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  to  him  on  the  first  regular  pay  day 
following  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  12,000  hours.  This  bonus  is  offered  solely 
as  an  inducement  to  apprentices  to  fully  and  satisfactorily  complete  contracts,  and, 
it  is  understood,  no  part  thereof  shall  be  deemed  earned  until  the  contract  has  been 
f ally  and  satisfactorily  completed.  On  such  completion  we  bind  ourselves  to  sign 
said  certificate. 

AGREEMENT. 

I,  (Applicant's  Name  in  Full) ,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  (Parent  or  Guardian's 
Name),  my  (Father  or  Guardian),  who  evidences  his  consent  by  entering  into  this 
agreement,  hereby  request  (Firm's  Name)  to  receive  me  into  their  works  to  instruct 
me  in  the  trade  of  (Trade)  under  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  conditions, 
to  which  I  expressly  agree,  and  which  I  accept  as  a  part  of  this  agreement,  and  I 
hereby  covenant,  promise  and  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  to  be  bound 
and  governed  by  said  rules  and  conditions,  and  further,  to  well  and  faithfully  ijer- 
form  my  duties. 

I  Consent  to  this  agreement,  and  request  (Firm's  Name)  to  receive  said  (Appli- 
cant's Name) ,  as  above,  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  I,  his  (Father  or 

Guardian),  hereby  become  responsible  to as  security  for  the  faithful 

performance  of  this  agreement. 

In  "Witness  "Whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this 

day  of ,  A.  D.  190 

(Applicant's  Signature) 
(Parent  or  Guardian's  Signature) 
"Witnesses : 


"We  hereby  Accept  the  applicant  as  apprentice  under  the  above  rules  and  con- 
ditions, this day  of ,  A.  D.  190 

(Firm's  Signature) 
"Witnesses : 
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CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  Certify  that  (Apprentice's  Name)  has  fully  and  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted his  full  term  of  instruction  with  us. 

Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  190 

(Firm's  Signature) 
Witnesses : 


TERMS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  TO  THE  P.  E.  REED  COMPANY,  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  MACHINE  TOOLS,  W^ORCESTER,  MASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  apprenticeship  must  be  physically  sound,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  have  received  at  least  a  good,  ordinary,  common  school  edu- 
cation . 

Application  must  be  made  in  person,  and,  if  accepted,  the  applicant  will  be  given 
a  preliminary  trial  not  exceeding  1,400  hours.  If  this  preliminary  trial  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Company,  the  applicant  will  then  execute  an  agreement  in  the  form 
hereto  annexed,  commencing  at  the  date  of  signing  this  agreement,  as  mentioned 
in  the  following,  unless  sooner  terminated  as  hereinafter  stated.  The  wages  to  he 
paid  the  apprentice  for  this  preliminary  trial  to  be  eight  cents  per  hour  for  every 
hour  of  labor  performed. 

Apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  8,700  hours;  and  the 
Company  reserves  the  right,  whenever  the  state  of  business  demands  it,  to  shorten 
the  regular  hours  of  labor. 

Apprentices  shall  attend  to  two  or  more  machines  when  they  may  be  operated 
readily  by  one  person,  and  render  any  reasonable  service  in  the  line  of  their  trade 
which  may  be  required  of  them.  They  shall  perform  their  duties  with  punctuality, 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  or  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Company  for  the  government  of  its  shops. 

Apprentices  shall  not  belong  to  any  military  company  or  fire  company  during 
term  of  apprenticeship,  excepting  as  required  by  law. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right,  in  its  sole  discretion,  to  terminate  its  agree- 
ment with  any  apprentice,  also  to  discharge  him  from  its  employment,  for  non- 
conformity with  its  rules  and  regulations,  want  of  industry  or  capacity,  indifference 
to  his  duties,  or  improper  conduct  within  or  without  the  shops. 

Apprentices  who  leave  the  service  of  the  Company  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  service,  or  in  case  of  discharge  by  the  Company  for  reasons  above  given, 
shall  forfeit  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  fifty  dollars,  hereinafter  mentioned,  with  ac- 
crued interest,  to  the  Company,  and  the  Company  forever  after  shall  not  be  held 
liable  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  moneys  above  mentioned. 

Apprentices  will  be  paid  the  following  wages  for  each  hour  of  actual  service: 
For  the  first  2,900  hours,  eight  cents  per  hour ;  for  the  second  2,900  hours,  ten  cents 
per  hour ;  for  the  third  2,900  hours,  twelve  cents  per  hour.* 

Wages  will  be  paid  to  apprentices  on  the  regular  pay-days  of  the  Company  as 
they  may  be  established  from  time  to  time. 


*  These  sums  are  for  regular  machine  work  in  the  shop;  in  the  erecting  room,  in  which 
the  apprentice  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  older,  and  a  little  stronger  man,  the  wages  for  the 
three  years  are  10,  12,  and  15  cents,  respectively ;  in  the  planer  department,  the  wages  are, 
for  the  three  years,  nine,  11,  and  13  cents,  respectively.  The  apprenticeships  are  divided 
into  two  divisions,  one  for  apprentices  under  age,  the  other  for  apprentices  over  age,  but 
the  principle  of  both  is  covered  in  the  agreement  and  application  printed  here. 
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The  Company  will  use  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  to  cause  apprentices  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  trade  of  machinist,  excepting  in  those  branches  of 
its  shops  wherein  planing  and  erecting  are  done,  and  known  as  the  "  Planing  De- 
partment "  and  the  "  Erecting  Department." 

Agreement    made    this day    of A.D.    19 

between    F.   E.   Reed    Company,   a    corporation    established    in    the    City    and 
County  of  Worcester,   in   the   State  of   Massachusetts,   party  of  the  first   part ; 

and.^ of 

party  of  the  second  part. 

"Whereas,  The  party  of  the  second  part  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  apprentice  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist, 

Now  this  Agreement  Witnesseth  : 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  accepts  the  party  of  the 
second  part  as  an  apprentice  in  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist,  subject  to  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship  "  which  are  hereto  annexed  and  made 
part  hereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  such  acceptance,  hereby  agrees 
to  become  the  aiiprentice  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  machinist's  art  or  trade, 
in  accordance  with  the  said  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship,"  and  to  faithfully  conform 
to  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the  party  of 
the  first  part  lierein  contained,  shall  deposit  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  at  the  time  of  signing  this  agreement  (receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged),  as  a  guarantee  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  the  full  term  of  this  Agreement,  as 
herein  mentioned,  said  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  to  be  returned  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  together  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  when  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  have  well  and  truly  served  the  term  of  apprenticeship  as  herein 
mentioned. 

In  "Witness  "Whereof,  The  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  (the 

party  of  the  first  part  by 

its duly  authorized  .for  that  purpose)  the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

[Seal.] 

[Seal.] 


TERMS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  TO  NORTON  GRINDING   COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS,  "WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  apprenticeship  must  be  physically  sound,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  have  received  at  least  a  good,  ordinary,  common  school 
education.  , 

Application  must  be  made  in  person,  and,  if  accepted,  the  applicant  will  be  given 
a  preliminary  trial  not  exceeding  1,400  hours.  If  this  preliminary  trial  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Company,  the  applicant  will  then  execute  an  agreement  in  the  form  hereto 
annexed,  commencing  at  the  date  of  signing  this  agreement,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  apprentice  for  this  preliminary  trial  to  be 
eight  cents  per  hour  for  every  hour  of  labor  performed. 
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Apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  8,700  hours;  and  the 
Company  reserves  the  right,  whenever  the  state  of  business  demands  it,  to  shorten 
the  regular  hours  of  labor. 

Apprentices  shall  attend  to  two  or  more  machines  when  they  may  be  operated 
readily  by  one  person,  and  render  any  reasonable  service  in  the  line  of  their  trade 
which  may  be  required  of  them.  They  shall  perform  their  duties  with  punctuality, 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  or  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Company  for  the  government  of  its  shops. 

Apprentices  shall  not  belong  to  any  military  company  or  fire  company  during 
term  of  apprenticeship,  excepting  as  required  by  law. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right,  in  its  sole  discretion,  to  terminate  its  agree- 
ment with  any  apprentice,  also  to  discharge  him  from  its  employment,  for  non- 
conformity with  its  rules  and  regulations,  want  of  industry  or  capacity,  indifference 
to  his  duties,  or  improper  conduct  within  or  without  the  shops. 

Apprentices  who  leave  the  service  of  the  Company  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  service,  or  in  case  of  discharge  by  the  Company  for  reasons  above  given, 
shall  forfeit  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  fifty  dollars,  hereinafter  mentioned,  with  ac- 
crued interest,  to  the  Company,  and  the  Company  forever  after  shall  not  be  held 
liable  to  any  person  or  i^ersons  whatsoever  for  moneys  above  mentioned. 

Apprentices  will  be  paid  the  following  wages  for  each  hour  of  actual  service: 
For  the  first  2,900  hours,  eight  cents  per  hour;  for  the  second  2,900  hours,  ten  cents 
per  hour ;  for  the  third  2,900  hours,  twelve  cents  per  hour. 

Wages  will  be  paid  to  apprentices  on  the  regular  pay-days  of  the  Company  as 
they  may  be  established  from  time  to  time. 

The  Company  will  use  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  to  cause  apprentices  to 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  trade  of  machinist,  excepting  in  those  branches  of 
its  shops  wherein  planing  and  grinding  is  done,  known  as  the  Planing  and  Grinding 
Department. 

Agreement    made    this day    of A.D.    19 

between   Norton   Grinding   Company,  a  corporation   established   in   the   City 
and  County  of  Worcester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  party  of  the  first  part; 

. of 


party  of  the  second  part ;  and_ 


of. '. party  of  the  third  part. 

Whereas,  The  party  of  the  second  part  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  apprentice  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist, 

Now  this  Agreement  Witnesseth : 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  hereby  accepts  the  party  of  the 
second  part  as  an  apprentice  in  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist,  subject  to  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship  "  which  are  hereto  annexed  and  made 
part  hereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  such  acceptance,  hereby  agrees 
to  become  the  apprentice  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  machinist's  art  or  trade, 
in  accordance  with  the  said  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship,"  and  to  faithfully  conform 
to  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  party  of  the  third  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the  party  of  the 
first  part  herein  contained,  shall  deposit  with  the  party  of  the  tirst  part  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  at  the  time  of  signing  this  agreement  (receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged),  as  a  guarantee  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  the  full  term  of  this  Agreement,  as 
herein  mentioned,  said  sum  of  fifty  dollars  (.'$50.00)  to  be  returned  to  party  of  the 
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third  part,  together  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  when  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  have  well  and  truly  served  the  term  of  apprenticeship  as  herein  men- 
tioned. 

In  Witness  "Whereof,  The  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  (the 

party  of  the  first  part  hy , 

its duly  authorized  for  that  purpose)  the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

[Seal.] 

. [Seal.] 

. [Seal.] 


TERMS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  IN  CYLINDRICAL  GRINDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  apprenticeship  must  be  physically  sound,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  have  received  at  least  a  good,  ordinary,  common  school 
education . 

Application  must  be  made  in  person,  and,  if  accepted,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  a  preliminary  trial  not  exceeding  350  hours.  If  this  preliminary  trial  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Company,  the  applicant  will  then  execute  an  agreement  in  the 
form  hereto  annexed,  commencing  at  the  date  of  signing  this  agreement,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  following,  iinless  sooner  terminated  as  hereinafter  stated.  The  wages 
to  be  paid  the  apprentice  for  this  preliminary  trial  to  be  eight  cents  per  hour  for 
every  hour  of  labor  performed. 

Apprentices  shall  be  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  5,720  hours;  and 
the  Company  reserves  the  right,  whenever  the  state  of  business  demands  it,  to 
shorten  the  regular  hours  of  labor. 

Apprentices  shall  attend  to  two  or  more  machines  when  they  may  be  operated 
readily  by  one  person,  and  render  any  reasonable  service  in  the  line  of  their  trade 
which  may  be  required  of  them.  They  shall  perform  their  duties  with  punc- 
tuality, diligence  and  fidelity,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
or  may  be  adopted  by  the  Company  for  the  government  of  its  shops. 

Apprentices  shall  not  belong  to  any  military  company  or  fire  company  during 
term  of  apprenticeship,  excepting  as  required  by  law. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right,  in  its  sole  discretion ,  to  terminate  its  agreement 
with  any  apprentice,  also  to  discharge  him  from  its  employment,  for  non-con- 
formity with  its  rules  and  regulations,  want  of  industry  or  capacity,  indifference  to 
his  duties,  or  improper  conduct  within  or  without  the  shops. 

Apprentices  who  leave  the  service  of  the  Company  before  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  service  or  in  case  of  discharge  by  the  Company  for  reasons  above  given, 
shall  forfeit  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  twenty-five  dollars,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
with  accrued  interest,  to  the  Company,  and  the  Company  forever  after  shall  not  be 
held  liable  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  for  moneys  above  mentioned. 

Apprentices  will  be  paid  the  following  wages  for  each  hour  of  actual  service: 
For  the  first  1,910  hours,  eight  cents  per  hour ;  for  the  second  1,910  hours,  ten  cents 
per  hour  ;  for  the  last  1,910  hours,  twelve  cents  per  hour. 

Wages  will  be  paid  to  apprentices  on  the  regular  pay-days  of  the  Company  as 
they  may  be  established  from  time  to  time. 

The  Company  will  use  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  to  instruct  the  apprentice 
in  the  erection  and  operation  of  cylindrical  grinding  machines  made  by  the  Com- 
pajiy  and  the  selection  and  use  of  Grinding  "Wheels. 

At  any  time  during  his  term  of  service  he  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Company, 
erect  Norton  Grinding  Machines  for  the  company's  customers,  and  instruct  oper- 
ators in  the  use  of  the  same. 
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Agreement    made   this day    of A.D.     19 

between   Norton  Grinding   Company,  a   corporation   established   in   the   City 
and  County  of  Worcester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  party  of  the  first  part ; 

and of 

party  of  the  second  part. 

"Whereas,  The  party  of  the  second  part  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  apprentice  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  or  trade  of  cylindrical 
grinding. 

Now  this  Agreement  Witnesseth : 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  herein  con- 
tained on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  accepts  the  party  of  the 
second  part  as  an  apprentice  in  the  art  or  trade  of  cylindrical  grinding,  subject  to 
and  in  accordance  with  the  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship  "  which  are  hereto  annexed 
and  made  part  hereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  svich  acceptance,  hereby  agrees 
to  become  the  apprentice  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  cylindrical  grinding  art 
or  trade,  in  accordance  with  the  said  "  Terms  of  Apprenticeship,"  and  to  faithfully 
conform  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the  party  of 
the  first  part  herein  contained,  shall  deposit  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  at  the  time  of  signing  this  agreement  (receipt  of  which  is 
hereby  acknowledged),  as  a  guarantee  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  the  party  of  the  first  imrt  for  the  full  term  of  this  Agreement, 
as  herein  mentioned,  said  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  (.$25.00)  to  be  returned  to  party 
of  the  second  part,  together  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  when  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  have  well  and  truly  served  the  term  of  apprenticeship  as  herein 
mentioned. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  (the 


party  of  the  first  part  by_ 


its duly  authorized  for  that  purpose)  the  day  and  year 

first  above  written. 

[Seal.] 

[Seal.] 


TERMS   OF   APPRENTICESHIP   OF   THE   B.   F.    STURTEVANT 
COMPANY. 

Application  must  be  made  in  person  and  in  writing. 

Successful  applicants  shall  serve  a  trial  term  of  three  months,  and  if  at  that  time 
satisfactory  will  be  admitted  to  regular  apprenticeship  upon  the  execution  of  the 
appended  "  Agreement." 

Three  years  of  full  working  days  of  nine  hours  each  constitute  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship. Eighteen  (18)  days,  as  designated  by  the  Company,  will  be  allowed  an- 
nually for  recreation,  thus  leaving  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  (295)  working  days, 
which  constitute  a  full  year's  labor.  Time  lost  during  any  year  must  be  made  up 
at  the  rate  for  that  year  before  succeeding  year  of  apprenticeship  will  commence. 

The  Company  will  instruct  the  apprentice  in  its  shops  during  his  apprenticeship, 
and  reserves  the  right  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  or  suspend  apprentices  at  any 
time  that  the  conditions  of  business  render  .such  course  advisable.  Time  thus  lost 
need  not  be  made  up. 

The  "Terms  of  Apprenticeship"  may  be  terminated  and  the  apprentice  dis- 
charged at  any  time  for  incompetency,  non-conformity  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Company  which  are  made  a  part  hereof,  or  improper  conduct  in  or  out  of  the  shop. 
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APPLICATION. 

To 19    . 

I  hereby  make  application,  in  accordance  loith   "Terms  of  Apprenticeship" 

in Department. 

Signed, 

Accepted  for  Term  of  Trial, 19    . 

Signed, . 


Per. 


AGREEMENT. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass., 19 

agrees  to  work  for  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co., 


for  a  trial  term  of  three  months,  as  a ,  and  in  compensation  for 

such  service  he  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  seven  cents  per  hour,  in  full,  for  each  and 
every  hour  so  employed.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  trial,  both  employer 
and  employee  desire  a  continuation  of  these  relations,  then  they  will  enter  into  a 
contract  as  follows : 

This  Agreement,  made  this day  of A.  D.  19     , 

between of 

County  of State  of and  the 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  a  corporation  duly  established  under  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  having  its  usual  place  of  business  in  Hyde  Park,  County  of  Norfolk, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  witnesseth  : 

That  the  said agrees  to  labor  as  a 

for  the  aforesaid  Company,  for  the  full  and  complete  term  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-six  Weeks,  and  that  he  will  during  that  time  strive  diligently  to  promote 
the  interests  of  said  Company,  conducting  himself  in  an  honest,  sober  and  moral 
manner,  and  faithfully  and  truly  serving  the  Company. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Company  agrees  to  compensate  said 
as  follows:  Payments  to  be  made  weekly. 

For  the  first  Fifty- two  weeks,  8  Cents  per  hour.     For  the  second  Fifty-two  weeks, 
10  Cents  per  hour.    For  the  third  Fifty-two  weeks,  12  Cents  per  hour. 

And  in  case  the  said serves  the  said  Company  for  the  full  term 

of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-six  weeks,  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  these  conditions  only 
the  said  Company  furthes  agrees,  in  addition  to  his  weekly  wages,  to  present  him, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-six  Dollars. 

Signed, 


And  I, of   said do   fully  consent 

and  agree  to  the  aforesaid  agreement  and  conditions. 

Signed, 
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According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Fall  River  Loomfixers' 
Association  "  any  loomlixer  who  has  had  charge  of  a  section  of 
looms  and  run  the  same  for  12  months  may  become  a  member 
upon  filing  an  application  for  membership  duly  signed  and 
pajang  his  weekly  dues.  All  bona  fide  fixers  must  make 
application  on  the  regular  blank.  Learners  must  apply  on 
the  blank  prepared  for  them,  fee  $10."  The  following  is  the 
form  of  application  for  a  learner  to  the  Fall  River  Loomfixers' 
Association  : 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Association  to  supply  the  trade  with  a  good  and  respect- 
able class  of  loomfixers,  and  to  that  end  any  person  wishing  to  learn  the  trade  of 
loomfixing  must  apply  for  permission  to  the  Executive  Committee  through  the 
man  with  whom  he  intends  to  learn,  and  if  such  person  is  acceptable  to  the  over- 
seer where  he  is  employed  and  qualified  to  learn  the  trade  of  loomfixing,  the  over- 
seer shall  attach  his  signature  to  the  application.  The  Executive  Committee 
reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  application  according  to  circumstances 
of  trade  or  qualification. 

Name Age 

Residence 


Where  employed , 


Proposed  by. 


I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  I  will  assist  the  above  named  person  to  secure 
employment  as  soon  as  he  is  qualified  and  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

(Signed) 

Overseer. 


Entrance  Fee  must  be  presented  with  the  Application. 

jSFavy  Yard  Ajjjirentices. 
On  pages  4  and  5  will  be  found  a  statement  made  by  Director 
Back  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  not  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter 
of  apprentices  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Back 
evidentl}^  was  not  aware  that  in  the  Navy  Yards  of  the  country 
provision  is  made  for  the  employment  of  apprentices.  The 
apprenticeship  system  was  in  existence  in  the  Navj^  Yards  for 
many  years  up  to  1883,  when  it  was  discontinued.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1899,  the  system  was  revived  and  Order  No.  14, 
dated  April  12,  1904,  is  as  follows  : 
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NAVY  YARD   ORDER  NO.    14. 

(Second  Revision.) 
EMPLOYMENT   OF   LABOR   AT   NAVY   YARDS. 

Navy  Department, 

April  12,  1004. 

1.  Applicants  for  examination  for  appointment  as  apprentices  must  register 
with  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment  at  the  navy  yard  in  which  they  desire  em- 
ployment. 

2.  No  person  will  be  examined  for  appointment  as  an  apprentice  until  he  regis- 
ters with  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment. 

3.  Applicants  for  registration  must  be  over  15  and  under  17  years  of  age. 

4.  Applicants  shoald  be  proficient  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  to  know  how  to  use 
decimal  fractions. 

5.  The  office  of  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment  is  in  the  navy  yard.  Persons 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navy  yard  desiring  to  register  for  examination  should 
apply  to  the  Board  in  person,  during  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  yard,  for  the 
blank  forms  upon  which  application  must  be  made  and  for  information  required 
to  facilitate  registration. 

6.  Persons  at  a  distance  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment  at  the 
navy  yard  in  which  they  desire  to  be  apprenticed  for  the  prescribed  application  and 
blank  certificates  of  recommendation. 

7.  An  applicant  must  designate  on  his  application  the  specific  trade  in  which  he 
desires  to  be  apprenticed.  No  applicant  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  appren- 
ticeship in  more  than  one  trade  at  a  time,  but  if  a  registered  applicant  desires  to 
have  his  name  dropped  from  the  eligible  list  he  may,  by  application  to  the  labor 
board  in  writing,  do  so  and  then  register  anew  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for  appren- 
ticeship in  another  trade,  provided  he  complies  with  the  requirements  for  registra- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  not  been  registered. 

8.  Applicants  to  he  registered  for  examination  must  present  in  person  to  the 
Board  of  Labor  Employment  the  application  and  certificates  of  character  prescribed 
in  paragraph  12  of  this  order. 

9.  All  applicants  will  be  registered  in  the  order  of  their  completed  applications 
to  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment.     (See  paragraph  8.) 

10.  The  7iame  of  a  registered  applicant  for  examination  will  he  stricken  from  the 
register  ivhen  the  applicant  reaches  17  years  of  age. 

11.  In  case  an  applicant  is  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Labor  Employ- 
ment, unfit  or  in  any  way  disqualified  to  perform  the  service  which  he  seeks,  his 
name  will  not  be  entered  on  the  register. 

12.  The  application  (Navy  Yard  Orders,  Form  No.  28)  must  be  filled  out  and 
signed  by  the  applicant  himself.  Two  certificates  of  character  (Navy  Yard  Orders, 
Form  No.  19)  must  be  furnished,  each  of  which  must  be  signed  by  a  reputable 
citizen  residing  in  the  same  locality  as  the  applicant,  testifying  to  the  latter's 
character  and  habits  of  industry.  It  is  preferred  that  one  of  these  certificates  be 
filled  out  and  signed  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  which  the  applicant  last  attended. 

13.  No  certificates  other  than  those  filed  at  the  date  of  registration  will  be  re- 
ceived or  required  subsequent  to  entry  of  the  applicant's  name  on  the  register. 

14.  Any  applicant  for  registration  who  gives  a  false  name  or  residence,  or  pre- 
sents false  certificates,  or  secures  registration  or  employment  through  false  repre- 
sentations, will  be  discharged  and  his  name  permanently  removed  from  the  register 
as  soon  as  the  fact  is  ascertained. 

15.  For  the  number  of  vacancies  in  each  trade  to  be  filled  double  the  number  of 
names  shall  be  taken  in  the  order  of  their  registration  in  that  trade  from  those 
highest  on  the  register,  and  notice  shall  be  sent  by  the  Board  of  Labor  Employ- 
ment to  said  applicants  to  present  themselves  for  competitive  examination. 

16.  The  competitive  examination  will  consist  of  the  following: 
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(o)  Physical  —  to  be  conducted  by  a  medical  ofBcer  of  the  yard.  Each  appli- 
cant will  be  marked  as  regards  his  physique  in  accordance  with  standard  medical 
growth  and  development  tables  — 100  being  considered  perfect.  Applicants  who 
do  not  possess  the  physical  qualifications  required  will  not  be  examined  as  to  their 
mental  qualifications. 

(6)  Mental  (written)  — to  be  conducted  by  the  examining  board.  The  exam- 
inations shall  include  spelling,  simple  arithmetic,  including  decimals  and  the  rule 
of  three  — 100  being  considered  perfect. 

(c)  Mental  (oral)  — to  be  conducted  orally  by  the  examining  board  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  aptitude  for  trade,  general  intelligence,  etc.  — 100  being 
considered  perfect. 

(d)  The  marks  thus  obtained  to  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Examination. 


Multiplier 


Physical, 
Mental  (written) , 
Mental  (oral),    . 


Total, 


100 
100 
100 


300 
500 
200 


1,000 


17.  The  examining  board  shall  certify  to  the  Commandant  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  standing,  as  determined  by  the  examination,  the  names  of  those  applicants 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

18.  The  Commandant  shall  direct  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment  to  send 
notices  to  the  applicants  who,  by  reason  of  their  relative  standing,  as  determined 
by  the  examining  board,  are  entitled  to  appointments. 

19.  When  an  applicant  presents  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment's  notice  to  the 
Commandant,  the  latter's  approval  written  thereon,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
trade  to  which  the  applicant  is  to  be  apprenticed,  shall  be  considered  an  appointment. 

20.  Those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  who  fail  to  receive  appoint- 
ments because  of  all  vacancies  having  been  filled  by  applicants  who  received  a 
higher  grading  in  the  examination,  shall  retain  their  original  numbers  on  the 
register:  ProviiJed,  That  an  applicant  who  fails  to  receive  an  appointment  after 
two  examinations  shall  lose  his  registration  number,  and  if  he  desires  to  again 
compete  he  must  re-register  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

21.  Any  applicant  who  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  register  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  re-register  for  one  year  thereafter. 

22.  The  Commandants  of  the  respective  navy  yards  will  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  first  day  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  of  each 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  number  of  vacancies  that  occur  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  navy  yard  during  the  then  current  quarter,  the  cause 
of  the  same,  and  the  name,  rating,  pay,  and  date  of  original  appointment  of  all 
apprentices  in  the  trade  or  trades  in  which  vacancies  occur.  The  Commandant 
will  also  request  the  heads  of  departments  to  recommend  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  number  of  apprentices  that,  in  tlieir  judgment,  should  be  allowed  in  each 
trade  and  forward  their  recommendation  with  the  quarterly  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  action. 

23.  Master  workmen  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  apprentices  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  yard  will  report  quarterly  in  writing  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  general  conduct  and  progress  of  each  apprentice  under  them.  In 
order  to  secure  uniformity,  the  standing  of  each  apprentice  will  be  stated  in  one  of 
the  following  grades:  "Excellent,"  "  Very  good,"  "  Good,"  "  Fair,"  or  "  Poor." 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  the  head  of  the  department  will  examine  into  the 
cases  of  all  apprentices  who  are  reported  less  than  "Good  ;  "  and  if,  in  his  judg- 
ment, other  action  than  a  warning  is  necessary  he  will  submit  the  facts,  with  his 
recommendation,  to  the  Commandant,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  the  sus- 
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pension,  disrating,  or  discharge  of  tlie  apprentice,  or  take  such  other  action  as  will, 
in  his  judgment,  promote  the  hest  interests  of  the  Government.  In  case  the 
apprentice  is  discharged  the  Commandant  will  report  his  action  and  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

24.  The  Commandants  of  navy  yards  will,  during  the  first  week  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December  of  each  year,  convene  a  board  composed  of  at  least 
one  line  officer,  a  constructor,  and  a  medical  officer  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  quarterly  examinations  for  the  appointment  of  apprentices. 

25.  The  board  convened  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  quarterly 
examination  for  the  appointment  of  apprentices  will  also  conduct  the  annual 
examination  of  all  apprentices  in  the  yard.  In  conducting  the  annual  examina- 
tion, all  the  quarterly  reports  made  by  the  master  workmen  during  the  year  con- 
cerning apprentices  will  be  considered  by  the  board.  Each  apprentice  will  be 
examined  at  the  annual  examinations  as  to  his  proficiency  and  improvement,  and 
may  be  required  to  solve  problems  or  to  do  work  in  the  presence  of  the  board.  The 
board  will  report  whether  the  improvement  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  retention, 
in  which  case  the  apprentice  will  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  pay  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  26;  but  in  case  it  is  found  that  an  apprentice  has  not  made  reason- 
ably satisfactory  progress,  or  that  his  conduct  has  not  been  good,  the  board  will 
recommend  that  such  apprentice  be  discliarged,  and  the  Commandant  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  notice  will  discharge  the  apprentice  and  notify  the  Department  of 
his  action  in  tlie  quarterly  report  to  the  Dei)artment  for  June.  The  report  will 
state  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  various  trades  of  each  department  tliat  exist 
and  the  cause  of  such  vacancies,  together  witli  the  name,  trade,  age,  pay,  rating, 
and  date  of  original  appointment  of  each  apprentice  in  the  yard. 

26.  The  pay  of  an  apprentice  until  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  17  will  be 
^''/loo.  for  the  next  year  ^'Tioo,  for  the  next  year  ")ioo.  for  the  next  year  "'/ioo.  and  for 
the  last  year  ""ioo  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  first-class  journeymen  workmen  in  the 
yard  at  the  trade  in  which  he  serves. 

27.  The  Commandant  of  each  navy  yard  will  have  a  permanent  record  kept  in 
his  office  of  apprentices,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  trade,  age,  pay,  date 
of  original  appointment,  date  of  promotion,  date  of  expiration  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  date  of  discharge  or  suspension  of  each  apprentice  in  the  yard. 

28.  At  the  expiration  of  apprenticeship  all  apprentices  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  the  board  shall  receive  certificates  stating  that  they  have  served 
their  full  time,  and  testifying  to  tlieir  good  conduct  and  proficiency.  The  certificate 
will  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  apprentice  has  served 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  and  countersigned  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  in  which  the  apprentice  has  served.  All  apprentices  receiving  such  certifi- 
cate will  bo  continued  in  employment,  rated  in  accordance  with  their  merits,  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regular  mechanics  employed  through  the  Board  of 
Labor  Employment. 

29.  When  because  of  suspension  of  work  the  services  of  apprentices  are  not 
needed  they  will  be  laid  off  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  respective  heads  of  departments  of  the  yard.  They  will  receive  no  pay 
during  said  period,  and  when  work  is  resumed  they  will  be  reinstated. 

30.  Where  apprentices  are  employed,  no  person  will  be  taken  on  under  instruc- 
tion. 

31.  All  applications  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Board  of  Labor  Employment  " 
at  the  navy  yard  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  be  apprenticed. 

CHAS.  H.  DARLING, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Approved : 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

President. 
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The  foUoAving  is  the  form  of  application  used  : 

Navy  Yard  Orders,  \  Registration  No. 

Form  28.  \ 

APPLICATION. 

Navy  Yard 


hereby  make  application  to  he  examined  for  apprentice  in  the_ 
, Navy  Yard. 

1.  Where  ivere  you  born? 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth  ? 


(DayO  (Month)  (Year.) 

3.   Are  your  parents  living ? 


(Give  full  uame  and  address.) 
4.    With  ivhom  do  you  reside  ? 


(Give  full  name  and  address.) 
5.    Where  and  ivhen  did  you  last  attend  school? 


(Give  uame  of  teacher.) 
6.   By  lohom  and  in  what  capacity  have  yozi  been  employed  since  quitting  school? 


I  declare  that  the  ansivers  I  have  given  to  the  above  questions  are  correct  and  true. 
(Signature.) 


Height Weight lbs.    Comijlexion. 
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The  foUowino-  must  be  filled  and  returned  with  the  applica- 
tion : 

Kavtf  Yard  Orders,  )  Reg.  No ^ 

"^Form  20. 


The  employer  or  other  person  who  signs  the  foUowing  certificate  is  notified  that  he  may  be 
caUed  ttpon  to  furnish  further  information  concerning  his  knotcledge  of  the  apj)licant. 


TRADE    CERTIFICATE. 


To  the  Board  of  Labor  Employment, 

Navy  Yard,. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known 


.living  at 


for years :  that  I  have  employed  him  as  «_ 

class 


for years ;  that  he  is  able-bodied,  of  good  character,  and  of  sober 

and  i)idustrioi(S  habits,  and  in  every  respect  qimlitied  for  employment  as  a 

class 


and  I  further  certify  concerning  him. 


Notice  to  Applicant  and  Signer. 

The  signer  of  this  certificate  must  exercise  great  care  that  all  statements  are  iu  accord- 
ance with  facts.  Any  applicant  for  employment  who  gives  a  false  name  or  residence,  or 
presents  false  certiflc^ites,  or  secures  registration  or  employment  through  false  representa- 
tions will  be  discharged  and  his  name  permanently  removed  from  the  register  as  soon  as 
the  fact  is  ascertained. 


Have  you  read  the  above  notice : 
Name 


Residence^ 


Occupation. 


K.  B.—  This  certificate  shall  not  be  accepted  if  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Kavy,or  a 
foreman,  quarterman,  leadingman,  or  other  employee  of  a  nary  yard.  4— NB 
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Opinions    of   the   E:\iployer   and   the  Union  on  Restpjc- 
TiON  or  Apprentices. 
From  the  replies  received  to  the  inquiries  we  cull  the  most 
interesting  answers    of  the    employers   and   the    trade  union 
officials,  and  present  them  below,  arranged  by  industries  : 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  Employer. 

No.  71.  In  my  opinion  the  trade  unions  are  wholly  wrong  in  the  matter  of 
restriction  of  apprentices.  Their  own  children  are  getting  very  much  the  worst  of 
it  in  this  city,  by  reason  of  their  attitude  upon  this  question.  I  have  tried  numerous 
times  to  have  the  unions  here  adopt  an  apprenticeship  system,  which  I  have  offered 
to  leave  entirely  in  their  hands,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Lasters'  Union,  none 
of  them  has  seen  fit  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  my  request. 

The  feeling  in  this  city  among  the  unionists  is  so  strong  that  they  even  prohibit 
the  members  of  their  own  union  from  learning  and  working  at  more  than  one 
branch.  I  know  instances  in  this  factory  where  men  have  left  my  employment  to 
go  elsewhere,  and  have  paid  big  prices  to  learn  other  branches  of  the  trade,  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  me  seeking  work  on  the  branches  that  they  have  paid  to  learn. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  very  great  injustice  to  boys  and  girls  here  in  this  city, 
and  I  see  no  way  to  rectify  it,  except  by  the  establishment  of  Manual  Training 
Schools,  under  State  control,  which  would  be  operated  at  night,  so  to  give  the 
shoemakers  a  chance  to  learn  some  other  branch  of  the  business  or  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  branches  in  which  they  are  now  employed. 

No.  392.  If  the  claim  is  true  that  as  soon  as  a  boy  asks  for  man's  pay  he  is  dis- 
placed by  another  boy,  this  is  another  evidence  that  skill  is  not  valuable  (in  this 
particular  line) ,  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  unskilled  whose  need  for  work  is 
strongest  and  greatest.  Society's  interest  coincides  with  that  of  the  employer  rather 
than  that  of  the  typical  anion  in  this  whole  matter  of  learning  trades. 

Professor  John  Graham  Brooks  states  that  he  had  been  taiight  to  believe  "  That 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  by  the  unions  was  an  inexcusable 
tyranny  over  American  liberty."  A  trade  unionist  said  to  him,  "  Why  should  we 
allow  a  lot  of  young  fellows  to  come  in  to  compete  against  our  own  members  who 
can't  get  work  ?  "  Both  Professor  Brooks  and  the  trade  unionist  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  main  feature  of  the  question,  which  is  "  What  shall  be  done  for  the 
young  man  to  give  him  a  trade  ?  "  They  both  seem  to  believe  in  the  Biblical 
teaching  that  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  selfishness  of  such 
an  argument  is  too  apparent  to  be  worth  consideration.  If  we  want  our  young  men 
emi>loyed  in  gainful  occupations,  we  must  teach  them  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade,  and  restricted  apprenticeship  or  the  denial  of  trade  unions  does  not  do  this. 
The  young  man  has  as  perfect  a  right  to  this  education  as  had  his  forefathers,  and 
if  the  private  shop  is  closed  to  him  by  the  unions,  the  State  must  step  forward  and 
open  a  public  shop  for  him  or  consent  to  the  increase  of  a  lot  of  tramps,  loafers, 
and  beggars. 

The  Union. 

No.  73.  Will  say  that  in  the  shoe  trade  there  is  not  much  restriction  in  the 
matter  of  apprentices;  in  fact,  apprentices  are  quite  numerous  in  the  shoe  trade, 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  shoe  trade  has  to  a  large  extent 
eliminated  skill,  and  long  ago  the  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-roiand  work- 
man was  an  established  fact.  In  the  shoe  factory  system  of  to-day,  the  all-round 
workman  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a  man  who  is  trained  in 
one  particular  small  branch  of  the  trade.    The  all-round  workman,  as  we  understood 
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him  twenty  years  ago,  does  not  exist  in  the  shoe  trade  to-day,  and  if  he  did  exist  and 
applied  for  employment  and  stated  that  he  was  an  all-round  workman,  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  employer  would  tell  him  that  he  had  no  place  for  him,  hut 
he  could  use  a  puller-over,  lasting-machine  operator,  lining  cutter,  trimming  cutter, 
outside  cutter,  edgesetter,  heel  trimmer,  heel  shaver,  heel  scourer,  and  heel  slugger, 
or  one  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  more  branches  in  addition  to  those  I  have  named,  and 
the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman  would  conclude  that  he  had  better  go  selling 
industrial  insurance  or  take  up  some  other  equally  uncertain  employment. 

BUILDING. 

The  Employer. 

No.  6S.  Restriction  of  apprentices  and  forcing  them  to  serve  a  time  limit  will 
result  in  a  better  class  of  workmen,  and  will  be  better  for  the  young  man  and  the 
public  at  large. 

No.  55.  Without  doubt  restriction  will  deter  some,  yet  the  fact  is  that  few  boys 
nowadays  care  to  learn  a  mechanical  trade,  few  masters  care  to  take  apprentices, 
and  still  fewer  apprentices  care  to  serve  three  or  more  years  to  learn  a  trade. 

No.  27.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  of  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices,  for  a  manufacturer  does  not  care  to  take  the  time 
and  money  to  teach  a  man  if  it  is  possible  to  hire  one  who  already  understands  the 
work.  As  it  is  impossible  to  do  first  class  or  rapid  work  with  other  than  an 
experienced  workman,  I  believe  that  the  employment  of  apprentices  is  regulated 
by  the  demand  for  such  experienced  workmen,  and  if  the  trade  unions  lessen  the 
ordinary  supply,  the  first-class  all-round  workman  will  become  extinct. 

No.  62.  The  "  attitude  of  trade  unions"  is  a  very  misleading  use  of  words  for 
the  reason  that  the  real  trade  union  principle,  or  rather  the  fundamental  idea 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  support  the  fact  of  trade  unions,  has  been  almost 
wholly  crushed  by  the  smother  of  "Grievances"  which  are  manufactured  perpet- 
ually and  upon  the  slightest  of  pretexts,  so  that  the  "attitude  of  trade  unions" 
has  ceased  to  express  the  desires  of  the  workers  whom  the  union  is  supposed  to 
represent,  but  rather  expresses  the  ideas  which  this  dominating  group  of  "griev- 
ance mongers  "  has  wrought  into  the  trade  union  movement  greatly  to  its  detri- 
ment and  danger.  The  effect  of  this  sort  of  domination  has  been  manifested  very 
emphatically  in  the  question  of  apprentices,  and  the  effort  at  restriction  has  been 
so  persistent  and  so  varied  that  it  has  produced  a  positive  distaste  for  learning 
trades;  therefore,  the  road  is  distinctly  opened  toward  extinction  of  the  "  old-fash- 
ioned all-round  workman."  The  difliculty  of  securing  such  men  among  the  work- 
men of  the  day  is  already  very  great,  and  this  condition  is  increasing. 

No.  275.  By  limiting  tlie  number  of  apprentices,  or  eliminating  them  entirely, 
as  the  unions  are  striving  to  do,  will  result  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present 
the  necessity  of  tolerating  and  paying  union  wages  to  insolent,  incompetent,  in- 
ferior men.  Owing  to  the  union  conditions  in  our  business  in  this  city,  and  the 
limited  number  of  competent  journeymen,  we  have  been  coerced  into  signing  the 
most  inequitable  agreement  ever  perpetrated  on  a  business  concern.  Our  only 
hope  has  been  that  we  could  pick  out  clever  young  men  and  (by  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  them)  teach  them  the  business  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  our  own.  It 
would  certainly  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  young  men's  future,  and  result  in 
their  undevelopment  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  all-round  workmen  if  they  were 
debarred  from  learning  the  business  as  apprentices. 

Diverting  somewhat  from  the  text,  we  have  found  that  when  an  apprentice  boy 
shows  an  aptitude  for  his  trade  or  gives  promise  of  developing  into  a  good  work- 
man everything  is  done  to  discourage  him  by  the  members  of  the  union,  and  it  is 
their  desire  to  foist  on  us  boys  who  would  not  learn  the  business  in  100  years. 

Their  manner  of  discouraging  the  boys  from  learning  the  business  is  to  set  up  a 
cry  if  the  boys  do  any  work  that  would  give  them  practice  or  make  workmen  of 
them. 
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No.  301.  A  formal  stage  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  required,  and  in  most 
places  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  labor 
unions.  It  is  thought  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  unduly  prolonged  by  the 
unions,  and  that  the  prevailing  system  does  not  provide  the  apprentice  with  full  and 
adequate  instruction.  The  tendency  to  specialize  has  brought  about  a  subdivision 
of  labor,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  apprentice  of  the  present  day  to  learn 
every  part  of  his  trade  as  he  could  years  ago.  No  man  can  learn  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  trades  as  practised  at  the  present  day  unless  he  devotes  more  or  less  of 
his  time  to  studying  the  scientific  principles  and  sanitary  laws  pertaining  to  the 
same.  The  apprentice  who  learns  his  trade  in  the  usual  way  merely  follows  the 
journeyman  with  whom  he  is  working,  and  learns  just  what  the  journeyman  sees 
fit  to  let  him  learn,  and  no  more.  In  some  trades  he  is  advanced  or  held  back  at  the 
will  of  the  journeyman,  and  unless  the  latter  is  personally  interested  in  his  success, 
or  has  a  special  liking  for  him,  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  told  why  the  work  is  done 
thus  and  so;  the  technical  points  are  not  explained  to  him,  and  he  is  left  to  pick 
lip  the  trade  as  best  he  can. 

No.  302.  You  will,  we  trust,  pardon  us  if  we  speak  plainly  on  this  matter.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  question  of  apprenticeship  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  demand  our  most  serious  attention,  yet  we  find  so  much 
indifference  to  this  matter  that  it  is  most  discouraging. 

If  an  adequate  system  of  trade  schools  were  in  operation  there  might  be  some 
hope  of  obtaining  skilled  native  mechanics  in  the  future,  but  such  schools  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  even  in  the.se  schools  the  young  men  deriving  the  greatest 
benefit  are  those  who  work  daily  as  apprentices  and  who  devote  their  evenings  to 
perfecting  themselves  in  their  trade.  Thus  the  need  of  taking  apprentices  is  further 
emphasized. 

This  seems  more  deplorable  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
from  an  employer's  standpoint.  Intelligent  workmen  are  not  by  any  means  the 
rule,  many  of  the  journeymen  in  our  trade  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  of  the 
business  or  have  drifted  into  it  from  some  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Employers  cannot  altogether  be  blamed  for  existing  conditions.  Few  native 
American  boys  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  or  be  bound,  or  even  promise  to  serve 
three  years  to  learn  our  trade.  They  look  down  upon  a  mechanic  or  any  one  who 
wears  overalls,  and  the  race  for  the  almighty  dollar  is  now  so  keen  that  boys  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  learn  a  trade.  They  want  to  "  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  " 
oftentimes  by  questionable  methods.  Sometimes  after  agreeing  to  serve  three  or 
more  years  to  learn  our  trade,  they  feel  constrained  to  leave  their  master  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  so  and  appear  elsewhere  as  journeymen  or  perhaps  as  master  painters, 
taking  work  for  themselves  at  cut  rates. 

Undoubtedly  the  vexed  question  of  labor  has  been  a  factor  in  the  case.  The 
journeymen's  unions  have  been  very  aggressive  and  in  some  cases  their  demands 
have  limited  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  shops,  yet  we  feel  that 
the  scarcity  of  apprentices  in  our  trade  cannot  be  laid  entirely  to  their  charge.  It 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  between  the  masters  and  the  boys,  still'  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  very  few  boys  present  themselves  for  apprenticeship  in  our  trade,  and 
the  number  is  becoming  less  year  by  year. 

The  Unio7i. 

No.  130.  "  Unrestricted  apprentices  "  would  mean  "  unrestricted  wages  "  down- 
wards. 

No.  209.    Too  much  restriction  would  have  a  bad  result  on  our  future  mechanics. 

No.  259.  If  the  number  of  apprentices  were  restricted  it  would  better  labor  con- 
ditions. 

No.  200.  In  the  painter's  trade  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
build  up  the  general  etficiency  of  the  craft. 

No.  205.  There  are  too  many  poor  carpenters.  It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  apprentice  to  learn  his  trade  thoroughly.     Most  of  them  do  not. 
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iVo.  76.  A  young  man  who  serves  an  apprenticeship  in  a  union  shop  secures  a 
better  foundation  to  become  an  all-round  workman  than  he  could  obtain  in  any 
other  way. 

No.  126.  The  trade  union  attitude  toward  apprentices  is  none  too  severe  for  our 
own  protection,  and  our  work  under  present  conditions  is  so  specialized  that  there 
is  little  use  for  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman. 

No.  141.  I  believe  in  apprenticeship  to  make  a  man  a  thorough  mechanic.  I 
am  an  Englishman  and  had  to  serve  seven  years  before  I  could  call  myself  a 
thoroughly  practical  painter,  and  I  get  the  preference  every  time  I  compete  with 
a  man  who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship. 

No.  SS.  Believe  that  reputable  builders  should  be  allowed  all  the  apprentices 
they  desire,  as  the  boy  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  kept  at  work  during  his  term, 
which  means  a  good  mechanic.  Other  builders,  who  have  not  been  in  business  two 
years,  should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  number,  or  none  in  some  cases. 

No.  130.  Most  assuredly  restriction  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  man 
who  wishes  to  learn  the  trade  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  he  will  be  a  first-class  mechanic.  An  unlimited  number  of  ap- 
prentices would  lead  the  trade  downward  into  a  demoralized  state  and  produce  a 
large  number  of  inferior  workmen. 

No.  256,  I  do  not  think  that  any  harm  can  come  to  the  journeyman  from  the 
number  of  apprentices,  simply  because  the  self-interest  of  the  apprentice  would  not 
allow  it,  for  he  will  be  a  journeyman  some  day  himself.  I  think  to  restrict  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  my  trade  would  be  to  hurt  it,  as  the  present  conditions 
show  what  the  trade  has  become  without  any  apprentices. 

No.  163.  Our  union  was  divided  on  this  question  when  framing  our  by-laws, 
some  wishing  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  apprentice  to  six  journey- 
men, and  have  the  age  limit  from  17  to  21  years.  I  fought  both  measures  hard, 
and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  former,  and  having  the  latter  from  18  to  25  years. 
I  was  also  opposed  to  setting  the  price  to  be  paid  apprentices. 

No.  268.  A  young  man  should  be  permitted  to  enter  any  branch  of  trade  he 
wishes  and  should  stick  to  it,  not  shift  from  one  to  another  at  the  least  possible 
reverse  and  therefore  become  a  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of  none.  He  should 
stick  to  it  and  become  an  expert  or,  as  yovi  call  it,  an  all-round  workman.  The 
attitude  of  the  labor  union  in  restricting  apprenticeship  tends  to  elevate  its  condi- 
tion intellectually ;  therefore  it  mtist  be  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  young  man 
as  well  as  the  trade. 

No.  95.  This  restrictive  policy  will  take  from  the  unfair  contractor  the  advan- 
tage of  working  a  gang  of  inferior  mechanics,  under  cheap  conditions  with  two  or 
three  qualified  mechanics  to  lead,  to  the  detriment  of  his  competitor  who  employs 
the  best  skilled  workmen  and  recognizes  the  prevailing  conditions  on  the  line  of 
hours  and  wages.  The  unfair  contractor  deprived  of  this  advantage  will  wheel  into 
line  with  the  better  employer  and  qualified  mechanic  and  demand  an  apprentice- 
ship system  which  will  regenerate  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workmen,  thereby 
opening  up  the  opportunity  for  the  young  man  to  aspire  to  mechanical  positions. 
The  need  of  this  is  becoming  apparent  in  many  of  the  crafts  to-day. 

No.  203.  A  restriction  of  apprentices  is  beneficial  to  the  trade  interests,  as  the 
smaller  number  of  apprentices  coming  on  the  stage,  more  especially  those  who  are 
properly  qualified,  cannot  but  help  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  which  is  at 
present  in  our  trade.  We  claim  the  apprentices  of  to-day  are  better  qualified  than 
their  predecessors,  and  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman,  so  called,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  are  many  of  the  old  time  usages  and  customs.  We  aim  to  edu- 
cate our  members  by  the  trade  schools  and  lectures  on  the  trade,  so  to  have  a 
standard  equal  to  any  in  the  country  along  practical  lines. 

No. '90.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  that  place  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
apprentices  who  shall  be  employed  in  any  industry  will  be  and  is  to-day  very  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  our  young  men,  and  I  also  think  that  in  the  future,  if  this 
system  is  persisted  in,  it  will  be  the  means  of  filling  our  shops  and  factories  with 
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foreign-born  mechanics,  and  will  be  the  means  of  eventually  leaving  on  our  hands 
au  army  of  unskilled  young  men  of  American  parentage,  who  will  have  to  seek  em- 
ployment at  anything  they  can  find,  regardless  of  conditions  and  wages.  It  will 
also  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  all-round  workman  we  have  been  so  proud  of  in 
days  gone  by. 

No.  271.  If  the  restrictions  are  not  drawn  too  line,  and  apprentices  serve  two 
or  three  years,  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  on  account  of  workmen 
becoming  more  skilful,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  only  half  know  their 
business.  The  old-fashioned  all-round  man  is  going  out  of  existence  anyway,  re- 
gardless of  restrictions,  especially  in  cities.  When  I  learned  my  trade  I  learned 
painting,  calcimining,  paperhanging,  glazing,  etc.  Now  they  are  separate  trades. 
The  new  workman  learns  only  one,  which  makes  it  harder  for  him  to  get  along. 
A  man  should  have  more  than  one  trade,  but,  of  course,  it  is  hard  for  a  boy  to  get 
more  than  one  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  unions.  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  everything  the  union  does  is  all  right.  "We  have  no  rpstrictions  but  jjermis- 
sio)i  of  the  union  is  necessary,  and  this  union  has  never  refused  anyone  permission 
when  asked. 

No.  1S7.  "While  I  believe  in  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trades, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  as  practised  by  the  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  the  painters  and  decorators,  and  many  other  trades  in  which  only 
one  apprentice  is  permitted  to  every  10  journeymen.  The  number  is  too  low. 
There  should  be  at  least  four  apprentices  to  every  10  journeymen.  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  in  the  near  future,  as  these  old  journeymen  drop  off,  there  will  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  to  take  tlieir  places  as  journeymen.  The  result 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics  all  along  the  line,  which  will  work  havoc 
in  our  different  trades.  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  present  attitude  of  the 
trade  unions  in  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  will  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  young  men  wishing  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  future,  and  will  result  in  many  young 
men  being  deprived  of  learning  the  trade  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  If  the 
present  condition  of  things  continues  long  we  will  soon  be  confronted  with  a  serious 
problem  :  "We  won't  have  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  workmen  on  hand  to  do  the 
work,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  import  foreign  skilled  labor,  while  our  own 
young  men  will  be  walking  the  streets  or  performing  ordinary  labor.  For  the  sake 
of  all  young  men  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  I  sincerely  hope  the  present  system  of 
apprenticeship  in  Massachusetts  may  be  improved. 

No.  2S2.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  will  be 
for  the  future  benefit  of  the  young  men,  as  an  employer  must  give  reasonable  cause 
for  discharging  an  apprentice,  which  means  that  he  cannot  place  another  in  his 
position  after  taking  a  year  or  two  of  the  young  man's  life.  There  are  a  great 
many  parents  who  would  give  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  to  have  their  boy  started 
at  the  trade ;  that  would  add  to  the  profits  if  a  man  could  start  as  many  as  he  chose, 
and  get  rid  of  them  for  slight  mistakes.  Then,  if  every  contractor  could  start  eight 
or  10  apprentices  there  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  surplus  of  men  in  the  trade, 
which  would  destroy  ambition.  It  would  deprive  them  of  a  hope  of  raising  a  fam- 
ily, knowing  that  they  could  not  properly  maintain  a  home.  At  present,  with  the 
weather  permissible,  the  workmen  do  not  average  over  seven  months  in  the  year, 
and  many  run  quite  short  of  that.  The  fewer  the  apprentices  the  better  workmen 
they  make  for  the  simple  reason  that  then  the  journeyman  has  more  time  to  in- 
struct them,  inspect  their  work,  and  answer  their  inquiries  on  trade  matters.  If 
there  were  several  apprentices  one  might  ask  questions  of  those  who  possibly  knew 
less  than  the  one  who  asked.  Within  the  last  year  the  union  had  to  find  posi- 
tions for  two  apprentices,  one  of  whom  started  in  one  of  the  local  mills  and 
served  two  years;  a  change  of  master  mechanic  put  him  out  of  work,  and  he  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade.  His  position  was  cutting  out  holes  for 
steam  pipes  and  patching  them  up.  The  other  had  no  work,  but  the  union  ena- 
bled him  to  get  employment.     Contractors,  when  at  liberty  to  start  as  many  appren- 
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tices  as  they  choose,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  starting  men  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age,  as  they  can  do  laboring  work  for  the  first  year  or  two  for  less  wages 
than  a  laborer's  pay  would  be  under  other  circumstances,  and  are  willing  to  submit 
to  almost  any  abvise  in  order  to  better  their  condition.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  raise 
in  pay  they  have  to  go,  because  the  contractor  thinks  a  man  should  submit  to  any 
treatment,  starvation  included,  and  even  then  be  thankful.  I  am  not  prejudiced 
against  the  contractors,  as  I  am  a  contractor's  son  and  intend  to  become  a  contractor 
within  a  few  years,  but  I  have  seen  those  abuses  and  for  a  number  of  years  endured 
them.  If  any  committee  can  find  an  apprentice  who  has  ever  been  shown  any 
of  the  methods  of  working  from  plans  they  will  be  finding  a  rare  case.  Contract- 
ors are  at  fault  for  incompetent  workmen.  They  want  their  apprentices  to  give 
them  quantity  all  through  their  term,  and,  when  it  expires,  they  seldom  think  they 
are  worth  hiring  any  longer. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

The  Employer. 

No.  31.  The  restriction  of  apprentices,  and  the  placing  of  such  restrictions  by 
trade  unions,  instead  of  developing  all-round  workmen,  or  good  workmen,  works 
in  the  opposite  way,  the  tendency  being  to  hold  ambitious  men  down.  In  reference 
to  the  greater  extension  of  the  all-round  workman  :  This  is  a  matter  not  affected  by 
union  restrictions  so  much  as  by  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  general 
tendency  is  toward  specializing,  and  only  such  workmen  will  be  needed  in  the 
future.  The  all-round  workman  will  be  the  one  who  is  ambitious  to  become  such, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  immediate  gain  for  future  advantage.  We  look  more  particu- 
larly to  the  trade  and  technical  schools,  not  for  the  all-round  workman,  but  for 
the  young  man  who  learns  the  scientific  part  and  who  will  not  be  contented  to  plug 
along  in  one  department,  but  will  become  ambitious  to  rise.  Or,  the  young  appren- 
tice in  the  factory,  who  is  ambitious,  will  obtain  his  higher  education  through 
technical  schooling,  either  directly  or  by  correspondence.  In  either  case  the  prob- 
ability is  that  such  an  expert  man  will  not  remain  at  his  trade,  but  will  become 
foreman,  or  higher.  Hence,  we  do  not  look  for  the  workmen  of  the  future  to  be 
all-round  men.  We  shall  not  need  them.  We  shall  look  for  skilled  men  in  each 
branch,  and  shall  obtain  them  from  among  those  who,  through  misfortune,  or 
lack  of  ambition,  are  unable  to  go  farther.  In  the  lower  grades  of  work  unskilled 
help  will  be  employed,  but  this,  instead  of  prostituting  industry,  will  be  providing 
indoor  work  for  men  who  would  otherwise  be  mere  out-door  laborers. 

No.  25.  Trade  unions  will  be  a  drawback  and  will  result  in  the  undevelopment 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman. 

No.  24.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  is  entirely  wrong.  The  old  system  of 
all-round  workmen  has  passed  away,  as  all  work  is  now  divided  so  that  men  work 
only  on  special  parts  at  which  they  soon  become  proficient.  The  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  better  work,  and  for  this  reason  an  intelligent  person  soon  learns  a  special 
part  and  continues  at  it.  This  does  away,  in  a  large  measure,  with  the  system  of 
apprenticeship. 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES. 

The  Employer. 
No.  23.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman  is  be- 
coming extinct —  shops  run  on  the  making  of  particular  pieces  in  quantities  —  on 
the  "  rip  them  out  "  principle,  generally  as  job  work.  Young  men,  boys  even,  soon 
become  quite  proficient  on  one  thing  and  one  set  of  operations,  but  when  they  are 
done  with  that  they  are  nothing — neither  machinists  nor  brass  workers  nor  any- 
thing else.  We  have  hundreds  of  applications  for  work  from  men  of  this  kind,  and 
they  are  not  so  valuable  to  us  as  an  apprentice  boy  would  be. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  Employer. 

No.  65.  The  result  of  restriction  of  apprentices  or  helpers  must  certainly  be  to 
debar  and  prevent  many  young  men  from  learning  a  useful  trade,  which,  in  this 
country,  in  France,  and  in  other  countries  has  been  considered  the  foundation  and 
fundamental  principle  of  our  national  prosperity.  I  put  that  down  for  unwise, 
short-sighted  selfishness. 

No.  19,  The  attitude  of  the  trade  anions  in  restricting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices will  have  a  very  harmful  effect  in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
take  into  consideration  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  who  learn  a  trade  are 
adapted  to  it  and  will  ever  make  first-class  workmen. 

By  allowing  a  system  of  apprenticeship  those  who  are  adapted  to  a  trade  will  make 
a  success  and  those  who  are  not  will  drop  out  and  learn  something  else  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  with  better  results  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  employ  them. 

The  system  of  paying  all  alike,  whether  good  or  poor,  will  also  have  a  very  in- 
jurious effect.  If  a  man  thinks  that  he  will  get  what  he  is  worth  it  will  stimulate 
his  ambition  and  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  learn  and  improve,  and  this  is,  I  con- 
sider, the  key  to  American  success. 

No.  161.  No  journeymen  tailors'  union  should  antagonize  any  apprentice  system, 
but  should  cultivate  it  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  high-class  tailoring.  In 
all  my  experience  in  this  country  I  have  never  yet  come  across  an  American-born 
young  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  or  30  years  who  was  or  is  a  journey- 
man tailor.  All  journeymen  are  foreigners  from  Germany,  Sweden,  England  — 
in  fact  from  every  country  in  Europe  and  even  Asia ;  also  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  provinces.  This  is  the  result  of  no  system  in  apprenticing  young 
men  in  this  trade.  Should  these  conditions  continue  to  prevail,  it  certainly  will 
result  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  journeyman  tailor,  just  as  the 
shoemaker  is  no  more  in  this  country  but  has  deteriorated  into  part  of  a  machine. 
Men's  garments  cannot  be  made  successfully  by  machine  —  at  least  not  the  fashion- 
able high-class  garments  custom  tailors  turn  out.  Even  the  higher  class  ready-to- 
wear  garments  have  much  hand  work  in  them,  it  being  essential  that  they  should 
be  worked  and  moulded  by  hand  to  insure  a  smooth  finish  and  a  state  of  keeping  in 
shape  and  hanging  correctly  on  the  wearer's  body  even  after  tliey  are  worn  for  a  year 
or  more.  It  has  come  under  my  observation  lately  that  even  higher  class  custom 
tailors  have  started  shops,  or  have  their  garments  made  in  such,  where  piece-work 
exists  all  through  in  a  higher  class  than  the  ready  made.  I  employ  from  8  to  12 
women  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  last  three  years,  and  even  before  that,  as  I  am  told, 
not  one  apprentice  has  been  employed.  They  work  by  piece  and  will  take  no  one 
to  learn  the  trade  unless  it  be  a  relative  or  a  good  friend.  The  employer  has  no 
control  over  the  piece-workers  in  this  matter,  and  it  lays  with  the  International 
Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  to  provide  such  a  system  and  regulate  it.  I  do  not  con- 
sider though  that  the  old-fashioned  tailor,  that  is  the  one  who  can  make  a  garment 
wholly,  will  disappear  or  become  extinct  as  long  as  the  immigration  keeps  on  at  the 
present  rate.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  young  men  in  Germany,  and  I  suppose  in  other 
countries,  learn  the  trade  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
where  they  know  they  will  find  plenty  of  work.  I  landed  in  this  country  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  and  on  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  I  sat  on  the  bench  making 
trousers.  There  is  a  surplus  of  tailors  in  European  countries  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  employers  conduct  their  own  shops,  and  pay  the  journeymen  by  the  week  and 
even  board  them,  thus  having  the  privilege  of  hiring  as  many  apprentices  as  they 
see  fit,  at  least  one  to  every  journeyman,  and  getting  three  years'  service  for  which 
they  do  not  pay.  The  journeymen  resent  this  and  make  it  inconvenient  for  the 
boys  and  teach  them  as  little  as  they  can.  This  proves  that  there  must  be  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticing  young  men  in  the  tailoring  trade  and  that  it  must  be  restricted. 
This  trade  is  barred  to  the  American  youth,  and  will  be  as  long  as  prevailing  con- 
ditions continue. 
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The  Union. 

Xo  195.  Many  of  the  trade  unions  are  too  strict  in  regard  to  apprentices,  which 
may  result,  in  time,  in  the  extinction  of  the  all-round  workman. 

No.  120.  This  question  is  entirely  out  of  the  trade  unions'  control.  It  is  the 
invention  of  machinery  that  divides  labor  so  that  one  cannot  master  his  work,  and 
trade  unions  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

No.  122.  If  the  number  is  restricted  or  unrestricted  it  will  work  the  same  way- 
The  system  is  not  worked  the  same  way  as  in  Sweden  where  I  came  from.  There 
three  years  was  the  limit  for  apprenticeship,  and  an  apprentice  had  to  pay  a  fee  of 
say  150  crowns  (Swedish  money)  for  tutelage,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  had 
to  make  a  garment  as  proof  of  his  skill  in  the  trade  and  present  it  to  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  city,  when  he  would  receive  a  diploma  from  that  body.  That 
would  declare  him  a  journeyman.  In  Boston  we  have  no  prescribed  length  of  time, 
but  no  man  can  go  to  a  merchant  tailor  and  receive  a  garment  to  make  unless  he 
can  make  that  garment  right  so  it  will  pass  in  the  store.  Restriction  by  unions  as 
to  this  question  may  be  all  right  in  other  trades,  but  in  ours  it  would  not.  Most  of 
the  helpers  in  Boston  came  from  the  old  country,  and  they  have  served  their  time 
as  apprentices  already.     None  but  first-class  men  are  employed  in  our  trade. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  Emploxjer. 

No.  17.  Very  much  against  the  advancement  of  any  young  man  of  brains  and 
ambition.  My  advice  to  young  men  is  to  create  some  kind  of  business  that  will  be 
free  from  trade  unions,  the  curse  of  life  as  run  nowadays. 

No.  16.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  is 
an  arbitrary  invasion  of  personal  rights.  It  tends  to  restrict  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  young  men  into  self-supporting  and  helpful  citizens,  and  their  attitude 
on  this  question  and  the  labor  problem  generally  is  the  greatest  menace  at  the  present 
time  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  Unio7i. 

No.  75.  Apprentices  should  be  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer, 
also  the  tradesman.  Too  many  cannot  be  taught  in  the  proper  way,  nor  can  their 
work  be  inspected  as  it  should  be.  For  instance,  if  one  loomfixer  had  five  appren- 
tices, he  could  not  do  his  work  as  he  should,  but  as  our  rules  are,  one  apprentice 
has  five  loomfixers  to  learn  from,  and  he  can  get  the  different  ideas  of  those  five 
men  and  should  turn  out  to  be  a  first-class  workman. 

No.  149.  If  an  apprentice  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  union,  it  is  certainly  to  the 
union's  advantage  to  see  that  the  man  is  well  versed  in  his  craft.  I  believe  the 
present  system  to  be  superior  to  the  old  order  of  things,  inasmuch  as  an  apprentice 
of  the  present  day  is  more  freely  taught ;  for  instance,  in  this  union  all  men  are  in 
duty  bound  by  our  rules  to  assist  an  apprentice  in  every  way  possible  to  become 
skilled  in  his  craft.  Should  he  go  to  another  mill  where  different  looms  are  run, 
and  different  cloth  is  woven,  the  same  conditions  obtain,  and  he  is  shown  every- 
thing he  may  want  to  know.  If  this  system  is  followed  in  other  trades,  I  should 
say  that  the  apprentice  of  the  present  day  has  a  decided  advantage. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  Employer. 
No.  14.  Tlie  number  of  apprentices  should  not  be  restricted  by  trade  unions  or 
other  interests.  We  believe  that  such  restriction  retards  the  development  of 
skilled  workmen  and  will  eventually  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  all-round 
workmen.  We  recognize  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  specialists.  Yet 
we  fail  to  see  where  restriction  of  apprentices  would  benefit  them  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 
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The  Union. 

No.  115.  Trade  unions,  properly  conducted,  can  and  should  control  apprentices. 
Cannot  see  any  detriment  to  young  men,  as  far  as  my  line  goes.  I  believe  that  the 
union  I  belong  to  is  composed  of  men  intelligent  enough  to  control  the  apprentice- 
ship question  without  detriment  to  the  rising  generation. 

No.  234.  I  think  that  in  my  line  of  business  it  will  be  a  good  thing  not  only  for 
the  young  men  but  for  the  business  in  general.  As  our  examination  covers  all 
branches,  an  apprentice  has  to  make  a  study  of  his  business,  which  makes  him  a 
better  workman,  and  the  class  of  work  done  is  better.  It  brings  the  business  up  to 
a  higher  standard.  There  are  not  so  many  fires  nor  so  many  people  killed  by  it, 
and  people  will  not  be  so  frightened  to  use  electricity ;  therefore  there  will  be 
more  of  it  used,  and  the  more  there  is  used  the  more  business  there  will  be,  and 
the  more  people  will  find  employment  at  it. 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS. 

The  Union. 
No.  1S9.    Having  the  apprenticeship  limited  would  keep  the  scale  of  wages  higher 
and  attract  a  better  class  of  young  men  to  the  trade,  and  cause  the  extinction  of  the 
all-round  workman  who  knows  a  little  of  everything  and  not  much  of  anything. 

FURNITURE. 

The  Employer. 
No.  12.  It  will  result  in  a  decided  injury  to  the  young  men,  and  will  certainly 
result  in  the  extinction  of  the  all-round  workman.  The  bulk  of  our  mechanics  are 
of  foreign  birth.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  manufacturers  by  the 
unions,  the  apprentice  is  not  allowed  to  serve  a  long  enough  time  to  become  a  com- 
petent journeyman,  full  pay  being  demanded  for  his  services  before  he  has  thor- 
oughly learned  the  trade,  which  we  think  is  decidedly  wrong. 

HOSIERY  AND   KNIT   GOODS. 

The  Emiiloyer. 
No.  10.  The  widespread  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  special  machinery  is 
destroying  the  apprenticeship  system,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  trade  union.  In  this 
business  one  notices  a  great  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  do  more  than  one 
thing;  they  get  used  to  one  kind  of  work  and  one  particular  machine  and  if  work 
becomes  slack  they  prefer  to  go  out  rather  than  take  up  with  some  other  kind  of 
work.  In  my  opinion  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  is  doomed  to  extinction,  also 
(and  in  consequence)  the  all-round  workman  as  a  class. 

IVORY,  BONE,  SHELL,  AND  HORN  GOODS,  ETC. 

The  Union. 
No.  188.  Will  be  beneficial  to  young  men  generally,  inasmuch  as  it  will  gradu- 
ally force  them  into  the  various  fields  of  labor  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  As 
to  the  extinction  of  the  all-round  workman,  improved  machinery  and  the  methods 
employed  by  manufacturers  are  accomplishing  this  faster  than  any  apprenticeship 
system  could  in  textile  and  mechanical  concerns. 

JEWELRY. 

The  Employer. 
No.  52.    The  trade  union  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  mechanics 
and  kill  all  ambition  among  the  laboring  classes,  as  it  places  the  jackass  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  thoroughbred  racer.    Its  tendency  is  to  pull  down  the  expert  to 
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the  level  of  the  loafer ;  and  if  trade  unions  are  ever  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  ends,  there  can  no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  all-round  old-fashioned  work- 
man.   Unionism,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  is  degrading  in  all  its  tendencies. 

No.  54.  Formerly  there  were  apprentices  in  nearly  all  the  factories,  but  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  very  few.  Possibly  one  reason  for  this  is,  many 
manufacture  a  specialty;  for  instance,  one  manufactures  collar  buttons;  another, 
chains ;  another,  goods  for  ladies'  wear,  brooches,  lace  pins,  etc.,  and  we,  ourselves, 
make  chains  and  lockets.  So  if  an  apprentice  should  come  into  one  of  these  facto- 
ries with  the  thought  of  learning  the  jeweler's  trade,  he  would  not  get  an  all-round 
education  in  the  same  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  to  work  for  a  year  or  two 
in  one  and  then  change.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer  naturally  would  discourage 
this  change.  There  have  been  one  or  two  young  men  in  past  years  who  have 
worked  with  lis  for  a  time,  and  in  that  way  might  be  called  apprentices,  although 
there  was  no  special  agreement,  only  an  understanding  that  they  should  be  taught 
some  of  the  rudiments  of  the  business  and  work  up  to  become  journeymen.  So  you 
see  in  the  jewelry  business  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman  of  which  you  speak. 

^Ye  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general,  and  for  the  young 
man,  if  he  were  to  thoroughly  learn  the  trade,  even  if  in  after  years,  when  he  be- 
came a  journeyman,  he  should  go  to  work  in  one  of  these  shops  where  they  make 
specialties.     He  would  be  a  more  valuable  man  and  would  command  better  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  unions  would  say  that  in  our  town,  and  in  the  neighboring 
town,  there  are  no  trade  unions  among  the  jewelry  workers;  that  is,  none  of  any 
strength.  There  is  one  in  each  town,  but  it  does  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  people,  and  we  doubt  if  it  will  in  the  immediate  future. 

MALT  LIQUORS. 

The  Employer. 
No.  56.    The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  in  restricting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices and  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  two  years  is  detrimental  to  the  apprentice, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  lead  the  employer  not  to  employ  apprentices. 

The  Union. 

No.  S5.  The  development  of  machinery  no  longer  requires  mechanics,  but 
simply  all-round  men ;  with  a  few  exceptional  industries  it  is  different. 

No.  S7.  In  our  trade  it  will  be  a  benefit  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
If  not  restricted  in  our  trade,  the  majority  of  employees  would  be  apprentices. 

MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  Employer. 

No.  0.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  is  detri- 
mental to  the  future  benefit  of  young  men,  and  also  detrimental  to  growth  of  trades 
in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  result  in  the  undevelopment  and  gradual 
extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman  if  enforced.  It  is  very  difiicult 
to-day  to  get  the  real  old-fashioned  all-round  machinist,  as  we  were  able  to  eight 
or  10  years  ago.  This  fact  is  resulting  in  specializing  work,  and  keeping  men  in 
certain  lines,  and  there  is  not  much  use  now  for  the  all-round  machinist,  who 
learned  his  trade  formerly. 

No.  58.  A  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  and  the  attitude  of  the 
trade  unions  will  result  in  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman,  but 
I  think  the  unions,  especially  the  Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  are  com- 
mencing to  realize  that  their  restriction  of  apprentices  is  detrimental  to  their  in- 
terests. They  are  now  considering  the  matter  of  allowing  one  to  every  four 
journeymen  in  place  of  one  to  every  eight,  as  their  laws  now  call  for,  and  I  think  if 
they  grant  these  concessions  that  the  employers  will  receive  it  in  the  right  spirit 
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and  give  these  apprentices  much  better  opportunities  to  learn  an  all-round  trade 
than  could  he  had  if  simply  taught  specialties 

No.  4.  It  will  not  be  the  trade  unions  tliat  will  destroy  the  apprentice  and  the 
old-fashioned  all-round  workman,  but  it  will  be  the  modern  system  of  shop  practice, 
that  is,  of  keeping  one  man  continually  at  one  job. 

"While  we  term  the  young  men  whom  we  employ  "apprentices"  they  are  not 
such  in  the  old-fashioned  definition  of  the  term.  These  boys  are  free  to  go  when- 
ever they  please ;  we  are  free  to  discharge  them  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  The  re- 
quirement now  seems  to  be  that  the  young  man  shall  become  expert  in  some 
particular  class  of  work.  He  will  drop  all  other  things  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  that.  It  will  not  be  long,  therefore,  before  the  old-fashioned  journey- 
man workman  will  be  out  of  date  and  we  shall  always  be  able  to  find  a  man 
especially  skilled  in  the  particular  service  we  happen  to  want. 

The  Union. 

No.  15/!.    The  young  man  will  be  more  thoroughly  taught  if  there  is  a  restriction  ■ 
placed  on  apprenticeship  and  we  will  have  better  journeymen  in  the  future. 

No.  79.  The  old-fashioned  all-round  workman  is  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  caused 
in  my  opinion  by  the  employer  classifying  the  work  and  making  specialists  out  of 
the  men  rather  than  all-round  workmen.  I  do  not  believe  the  union  restrictions 
will  affect  the  case  whatever. 

No:  330.  In  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  the  best  interests  of  the  young 
men  will  be  .served,  because  they  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  learning  the 
trade  and  of  receiving  the  proper  training  to  make  them  capable  of  becoming  first- 
class  mechanics.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  market  properly  equipped  with  first- 
class  all-round  workmen. 

METALS  AND  METALLIC   GOODS. 

The  Employ&r. 

No.  70.  The  members  of  this  association  believe  that  the  union  restriction  upon 
the  number  of  apprentices  is  unnatural,  unjust,  and  short-sighted.  They  cannot 
condemn  it  too  strongly. 

No.  47.  I  would  say  that  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  first-class  all-round 
mechanics  in  our  line  of  business.  "Whether  this  is  due  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  employment  of  apprentices  or  not,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

No.  44.  The  restriction  of  apprentices  is  very  detrimental  to  the  future  benefit 
of  the  young  men,  as  are  also  other  rules  of  unionism;  for  instance,  piece-work. 
There  is  no  incentive  whatever  for  a  young  man  to  do  his  best  in  a  union  shop  to- 
day, as  the  union  says  the  poor  workman  must  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  good. 
Unionism,  as  it  is  being  run  to-day,  is  bound  to  deteriorate  the  class  of  workmen  in 
which  this  country  has  always  taken  the  lead. 

The  Union. 

No.  255.  The  apprenticeship  system  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  man 
in  time  to  come. 

No.  269.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  better  mechanics. 

No.  201.  It  means  the  prevention  of  the  overcrowding  of  a  trade,  though  ap- 
prentices could  be  increased  in  some  trades. 

No.  105.  The  attitude  of  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  is  such 
that  if  the  apprentice  system  were  carried  out  according  to  our  constitution,  we 
would  have  more  competent  workmen.  To  be  a  practical  mechanic  a  man's  knowl- 
edge must  not  be  limited  to  one  part  of  a  machine.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to 
make  locomotive  driving  wheels  for  10  years  or  less  and  were  taken  off  that  job  and 
given  a  locomotive  sa<ldle  and  cylinder,  I  would  not  know  how  to  go  about  it ;  con- 
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sequently,  the  employer,  knowing  that  the  driving  wheel  was  my  limit,  would  say 
"  this  man  is  not  capable  of  doing  any  other  class  of  work  ;  he  will  not  leave  here, 
therefore  I  will  lower  his  wages." 

Xo.  14S.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  young  men  if  the  restriction  on  appren- 
tices is  never  allowed  to  be  lowered  from  what  it  is  now,  because  the  minute  a  firm 
sees  a  chance  to  replace  a  journeyman  getting  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  day,  with  a  boy 
that  he  can  pay  anywhere  from  $0.75  to  $1.00  a  day,  he  will  do  it  every  time.  If 
there  were  no  restriction  in  this  matter,  you  would  find  places  where  they  would 
employ  about  two  journeymen  and  all  the  rest  apprentices.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  I  would  most  respectfully  say  that  it  is  for  his  benefit,  and  every  one 
else  working  at  the  trade,  that  it  is  so.  "Wherever  you  find  a  concern  that  has  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  apprentices  it  emj)loys,  you  will  find  the  men  it  turns 
out  as  journeymen  are  very  poor  indeed.  I  speak  from  experience  on  this  question. 
I  have  worked  for  concerns  of  this  character  and  have  always  seen  the  same  result, 
viz. :  that  the  employees  never  get  the  chance  to  learn  their  trade  half  right. 

PAPER. 

The  Employe?'. 

No.  49.  We  feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  ap- 
prentices is  an  injury  to  the  character  of  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  business. 
If  they  can  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  trade,  they  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to,  and  lose  a  large  part  of  the  incentive  they  might  have  to  faithful  and 
efficient  work.  It  tends  to  extinguish  ambition  in  young  men,  as  there  is  very 
little  for  them  to  look  forward  to  if  the  chance  to  rise  and  to  learn  the  business  is 
to  be  denied  them. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  trade  unions  to  keep  the  helpers  employed 
about  the  machines  from  assisting  the  journeymen  in  any  part  of  the  work  whicli 
would  tend  to  give  them  familiarity  with  the  handling  of  the  machines,  intention- 
ally keeping  them  from  acquiring  knowledge  or  experience  in  their  working.  Of 
course,  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  so  strictly  tends  to  enforce  the  em- 
ployment of  unsteady  or  incompetent  workmen  simply  because  no  better  can  be 
obtained. 

PRINTING    AND   PUBLISHING. 

The  Employer. 

No.  42.  It  will  result,  if  followed,  in  a  shortage  of  really  skilled  workmen  and 
in  the  necessary  employment  of  poorly-fitted  men,  who  are  half  taught  in  small, 
cheap  offices.  The  all-round  workman  will  not  be  found  to  any  considerable  extent 
anyway,  as  an  apprentice  now  seldom  learns  but  one  branch  of  the  trade,  i.e.,  either 
composition  or  presswork. 

No.  61.  At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  the  number  of  apprentices 
allowed  by  unions,  as  good  boys  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  learning  trades. 
Unless  more  apprentices  are  taught  there  will  soon  be  a  dearth  of  competent  work- 
men.   The  old-fashioned,  all-round  workman  is  about  extinct  in  the  printing  trade. 

The  Union. 

No.  143.  Apprentices  .sliould  be  restricted,  as  it  will  be  for  the  future  benefit  of 
the  young  men  ;  an  unrestricted  apprenticeship  will  surely  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman,  as  the  boys  will  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
in  a  certain  branch  only. 

No.  140.  By  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  on  a  ratio  of  one  to  six  journey- 
men, the  apprentice  has  more  opportunities  to  learn  from  diiSerent  workmen  and 
become  more  proficient.  Have  worked  where  two  journeymen  and  six  apprentices 
were  employed,  and  it  had  to  be  a  briglit  boy  wlio  could  pick  up  the  trade,  because 
journeymen  were  too  busy  to  show  boys  anytliing,  and  the  boys  were  too  apt  to  get 
slack  and  take  less  interest  in  their  work. 
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JVo.  OS.  In  the  electrotyping  business  the  restricting  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tices would  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  apprentice,  as  it  would  compel  the 
employer  to  give  each  apprentice  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  in  a  proper 
manner.  At  the  present  time  a  boy  is  taken  into  an  office  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  learn  the  trade.  There  being  no  agreement  made  as  to  the  length  of 
time  he  is  to  serve,  advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  boy,  with  the  result  that 
when  he  reaches  bis  majority  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  master  the  details  of  the 
business,  and  when  he  approaches  the  employer  for  more  money  is  told  that  he  is 
not  worth  it.  If  the  term  of  apprenticeship  required  by  my  organization  were  lived 
up  to,  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  would  be  benefited  by  it,  as  each  would 
know  what  was  expected  of  the  other. 

No.  249.  Our  union  seems  willing  to  give  the  boys  all  the  chance  possible,  but 
the  boy  learning  his  trade  in  a  city  can  never  become  an  all-round  man.  The 
country  is  the  best  place  to  learn  the  trade,  for  there  the  boy  gets  a  chance  at  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  if  he  comes  to  the  city  to  work  can  "catch  on  "  to  most  any 
part.  I  do  not  think  the  unions  are  to  blame  for  this,  but  rather  conditions.  A 
boy  learning  (or  rather  .serving  four  years)  in  a  newspaper  office  knows  very  little 
about  the  printing  business.  One  office  in  this  city  has  kept  boys  over  three  years 
of  the  time  on  proof  press  and  correcting,  and  this  union  has  been  obliged  to  extend 
the  boy's  time  which  he  must  work  before  receiving  bis  working  card.  In  other 
words,  the  boy  knew  nothing  about  the  business  after  "serving"  four  years'  time, 
and  never  could  in  that  office  —  and  it  is  a  large  one. 

No.  228.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  on  the  restriction  of  apprentices  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  apjirentice  and  to  perpetuate  the  old-fashioned  all-round  work- 
man. Many  unions  have  been  and  are  trying  to  get  the  employers  to  agree  to  laws 
defining  the  grade  and  class  of  work  that  apprentices  must  be  taught  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  they  may  be  thorough  all-round 
workmen.  The  employers,  however,  cry  that  we  are  trying  to  dictate  to  them  how 
they  shall  run  their  business,  which  has  caused  many  unions  to  drop  the  matter. 
Their  specializing  system  can  produce  nothing  but  a  poor  all-round  man,  while  the 
one  above  quoted,  I  think  you  will  agree,  will  produce  the  opposite.  Then  if  they 
see  that  the  journeyman  is  an  "  expert  "  at  a  certain  branch  they  could  put  him  on 
it  without  doing  him  an  injustice. 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Union. 
No.  183.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  young  man  to  stop  him  from  learning  a  trade 
for  which  he  has  a  taste.  I  presume  you  mean  by  the  "old-fashioned  all-round 
workman  "  the  man  who  has  spent  the  regulation  time  in  learning  that  trade  he 
has  decided  to  follow.  If  so,  I  should  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  in 
restricting  apprentices  would  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  such  a  workman.  If 
he  were  not  allowed  to  learn  the  trade  in  tlie  old-fashioned  way,  he  might  have  re- 
course to  some  other  method,  the  so-called  trade  school,  for  instance,  but  would 
never  become  such  a  competent  workman  as  in  the  former  instance. 


RUBBER  AND  ELASTIC  GOODS. 

The  Union. 
No.  132.  "We  do  not  exclude  learners  when  there  is  any  demand  for  them,  but 
we  claim  they  should  have  equal  pay  with  others,  as  a  measure  of  self-protection. 
Our  experience  is  tliat  the  apprentice  system  injures  the  ordinary  workman,  as 
apprentices  are  kept  at  work  where  journeymen  are  laid  off.  AVe  think  this  system 
is  better  for  the  old-fashioned  workmen  and  does  not  retard  the  development  of 
the  young  men  at  all.  Learners  are  put  to  work  on  inferior  grades  of  goods  and 
acquire  skill  on  finer  grades  by  evolutionary  process. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  Employer. 
Xo.  40.    It  is  bad  and  selfish.     A  restriction  will  result  in  the  undevelopment 
and  gradual  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman. 
No.  41.    Individual  excellence  is  dwarfed  by  restrictions. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  Employer. 

Xo.  39.  We  are  opposed  to  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  as  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  to  be  employed.  We  think  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  prevent,  in 
any  way,  young  men  from  learning  a  trade. 

Xo.  37.  The  effort  of  the  trade  unions  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  is 
paralleled  by  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  restric- 
tion of  output.  If  it  is  successful  it  will  inflict  great  hardship  on  American  boys, 
and  it  will  force  employers  to  use  foreign-trained  skilled  labor.  It  will  also  force 
the  employer  to  extend  the  use  of  handy  men  or  the  men  trained  to  perform  only 
one  operation.  A  labor  union  advocate  who  was  recently  discussing  the  restriction 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  with  the  writer  said,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
this  policy  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  skilled  men  at  a  later  date,  "  We  don't  care 
anything  about  the  future ;  we  are  thinking  of  the  present." 

STONE. 

The  Employer. 

Xo.  33.    It  will  be  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  young  men. 

Xo.  35.  It  will  result  in  the  undevelopment  of  the  young  men,  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman. 

Xo.  34.  Will  not  be  enough  young  men  in  the  business  to  replace  the  old  men. 
as  they  drop  out,  let  alone  increasing  the  number  of  journeymen  at  the  trade. 

Xo.  36.  Not  enough  men  learning  the  trade  to  fill  the  places  of  men  dropping 
out,  making  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  native-born 
man  to  learn  the  trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  immigrants  can  join  the  union  with- 
out serving  their  time  if  two  of  their  countrymen  vouch  for  them. 

Xo.  72.  We  think  that  the  restriction  of  the  niimber  of  apprentices  by  trade 
unions  will  result  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  all-round  workman.  We  think 
it  is  a  most  disastrous  policy,  tending  to  make  a  large  number  of  poor  workmen. 

In  regard  to  our  woodworking  shop,  there  is  no  recognized  system  or  agreement, 
but  the  arrangement  is  that  a  boy  goes  to  work  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  an  hour  for 
the  first  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  he  becomes  a  full-fledged 
journeyman,  but  without  any  apprentice  agreement. 

The  Union. 

Xo.  147.  Selfishness  rules  a  great  many  of  our  laboring  men.  Every  boy  ought 
to  learn  a  trade  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  a  chance  in  any  of  the 
trades  in  which  $3  to  $5  per  day  is  paid.  There  ought  to  be  some  law  to  regulate 
the  apprenticeship  system.  Young  men  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  become  useful 
citizens  by  being  allowed  to  learn  a  trade.  Their  numbers  should  not  be  restricted. 
The  supply  of  labor  and  demand  will  regulate  that.  Many  of  our  laboring  men 
cannot  afford  to  ediacate  their  sons,  they  cannot  start  them  in  business,  they  cannot 
give  them  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  —  what  are  the  boys  to  do?  Beg,  steal,  tramp, 
work  a  little  once  in  a  while  at  the  meanest  kind  of  labor,  with  a  lot  of  Asiatics 
for  companions?    No,  I  say  give  every  boy  a  chance. 

Xo.  200.  Under  present  conditions  while  the  number  is  limited  still  the  appren- 
tice is  not  protected  as  he  ought  to  be.    He  is  compelled  to  serve  three  years,  but 
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the  grade  of  work  he  is  to  take  up  is  not  defined.  The  employer  can  give  him  any 
work  he  sees  fit  and  the  union  does  not  interfere.  While  some  employers  teach 
their  trade  thoroughly,  others  use  the  apprentice  for  cutting  the  commonest  kind  of 
work,  never  thinking  of  his  future.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  union  is  placing 
more  protection  arOund  the  apprentice,  and  the  result  will  be  far  better  than  the  old 
system  and  will  produce  a  much  better  class  of  workmen.  I  would  go  still  further  in 
this  matter.  In  our  cities  we  have  free  evening  drawing  schools.  I  would  compel 
all  apprentices  to  take  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing  (where  such  schools  exist) , 
the  employer  to  furnish  the  drawing  instruments  throughout  the  course,  the  same  to 
be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  together  with  the  tools  they  work  with. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  apprentices  take  advantage  of  these  schools  in  our  city. 
They  never  think  what  a  great  benefit  it  is  to  a  mechanic  to  learn  to  read  and 
make  working  drawings. 

No.  212.  The  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices  by  trade  unions  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  men  themselves.  In  many  cases  where  there  are  a  number 
of  these  they  get  little  chance  to  work  directly  at  the  trade,  the  employer  using 
them  as  "  lumpers"  or  laborers,  as  they  get  but  85  cents  or  $1  a  day  the  first  year, 
where  a  regular  laborer  would  get  $1.75  or  $2  a  day.  Again,  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  and  few  journeymen,  the  employer  puts  the  appren- 
tices on  a  certain  kind  of  plain  work  and  keepsi,them  on  it  till  they  can  do  as  much 
as  a  journeyman  in  about  a  year,  if  they  are  strong  young  fellows,  which  they  gen- 
erally are.  The  apprentice  is  getting  small  pay,  and  as  he  is  kept  on  the  same  class 
of  rough,  plain  work,  he  is  able  to  do  as  much  as  most  journeymen  on  that  certain 
kind  of  work,  and  as  few  journeymen  are  hired  as  possible.  What  few  journeymen 
there  are,  take  the  work  from  the  apprentice,  after  the  plain  work  is  done,  and 
finish  it.  In  the  monumental  business  the  apprentices  can  do  three-fourths  of  the 
work  under  that  system.  Thiis  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  journeyman  is  injured. 
But  as  to  the  apprentice,  he  is  kept  on  the  same  class  of  work  nearly  all  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  when  his  time  is  up  and  he  is  supposed  to  get  a  journeyman's  pay  he 
is  discharged  and  a  new  lot  of  apprentices  are  put  on  to  go  over  the  same  thing. 
Thus  the  apprentice  who  has  finished  his  term  has  to  start  out  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years,  not  able  to  hold  his  end  up  with  the  average  journey- 
man, often  being  driven  from  one  place  to  another  for  two  or  three  years  more 
before  he  can  learn  enough  of  the  trade  so  that  the  average  employer  will  keep 
him  any  length  of  time.  Quincy  turns  out  hundreds  of  this  kind  of  apprentice. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  journeymen,  the  apprentice,  und  the  employer  who  has 
to  hire  him  afterwards  as  a  journeyman,  that  trade  unions  should  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  as  the  ai:)i)rentice  has  a  better  chance  to  learn  his  trade,  as  in  our 
business  a  man  is  liable  to  be  given  any  kind  or  class  of  work  when  he  lets  himself 
as  a  journeyman. 

TOBACCO   AND   CIGARS. 

The  Employer. 

No.  32.  Our  opinion  is,  they  should  allow  more  apprentices.  We  think  our 
class  of  labor  will  be  handicapped  in  the  future. 

No.  29.  I  consider  it  unfortunate  for  yovmg  men,  for,  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  union,  it  is  an  exception  to  find  a  factory,  where  union  cigar  workers 
are  employed,  that  employs  any  apprentices. 

No.  30.  In  our  trade  it  apparently  makes  but  little  difference,  as  their  rules 
have  been  in  existence  a  great  many  years,  and  there  are  more  cigarmakers  to  be 
had  than  employment  can  be  found  for. 

The   Union. 
No.  00.    The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  all-round  workman.    The  subdivision  of  labor,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  have  driven  him  from  the  field.     Less  skill  is  required. 
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Ho.  261.  I  firmly  believe  a  fair  restriction  on  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any 
trade  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  learning  that  trade.  It  produces  better  work- 
men, gives  steadier  employment,  reduces  the  number  of  tramps  in  that  trade,  and 
prevents  a  lot  of  young  men  from  taking  up  a  trade  for  which  they  are  not  natu- 
rally adapted  just  because  employment  happens  to  be  plenty  and  well  paid  at  the 
time  they  want  to  start  in  to  work.  It  is  a  check  on  the  tendency  of  the  times  to 
teach  a  boy  one  particular  part  of  the  trade.  In  factories  where  we  have  power  to 
enforce  our  apprentice  laws  an  apprentice  must  be  taught  the  whole  trade. 

WOODEN  GOODS. 

The  Union. 

Xo.  SI.  In  our  opinion  when  a  trade  is  protected  it  will  result  in  benefiting 
the  apprentices  as  well  as  the  journeymen,  and  will  tend  also  to  make  them  better 
workmen. 

Xo.  SO.  "We  believe  it  beneficial,  as  the  tendency  of  the  employer  is  to  have  an 
apprentice  instructed  in  a  certain  line  of  work  and  then  keep  him  doing  the  same 
over  and  over,  thereby  preventing  him  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  branches. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  Employer. 

Xo.  3.  Very  unjust  to  the  young  men.  Forces  them  to  be  ordinary  workmen, 
where  otherwise  they  would  have  a  trade. 

Xo.  2.  We  have  no  old-fashioned  all-round  workmen  iinder  50  years  of  age. 
Those  whom  we  employ  learned  their  trades  before  unions  became  general.  No 
first-class  workman  is  a  union  man  ;  he  may  belong  to  a  union.  Unions  are  a  bad 
thing  for  young  men,  as  they  tend  to  destroy  ambition. 

BelovT  will  be  found  some  opinions  voiced  by  other  trade 
union  officials  as  to  the  regulation  of  apprentices  : 

Barbers — The  Union. 

Xo.  166.  The  restriction  of  apprentices  in  my  trade  is  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men,  and  develops  an  up-to-date  workman  and  not  the  old-fashioned 
Jack-of-all-trades.  The  old-fashioned  workman,  who  worked  at  every  trade  and 
knew  but  very  little  about  any  one,  would  be  out  of  place  now  among  our  progressive 
barbers. 

Xo.  251.  I  think  it  tends  to  the  better  development  of  the  apprentice  where  only 
one  is  permitted  in  a  shop,  for  if  several  were  permitted  and  the  employers  were  in- 
clined to  have  them  (as  they  would  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns)  the  country 
would  soon  be  overrun  with  unemployed  barbers,  who  could  not  get  employment  be- 
cause the  apprentices  would  work  so  much  cheaper.  The  barbers,  who  had  already 
served  their  apprenticeship,  would  not  be  the  first-class  workmen  that  they  are 
under  the  present  system,  because  they  would  not  have  the  necessary  experience. 

Xo.  232.  It  will  inevitably  prove  a  future  benefit.to  young  men  from  the  fact  that 
it  stands  as  a  protection  to  whatever  trade  they  may  be  inclined  to  pursue.  By  re- 
stricting craftdom  to  persons  duly  qualified  by  a  reasonable  apprenticeship,  we  thus 
prevent  persons  from  engaging  in  a  trade  that  they  are  unfitted  for,  and  causing 
tradesmen  clothed  with  years  of  experience  to  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns  in  idleness.  Restriction  also  prevents  journeymen  from  being  substituted  by 
practically  unskilled  workmen,  who  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  trade, 
and  who  offer  their  services  for  less  wages  than  good  workmen,  a  fact  which  is 
frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  narrow-minded  and  unscrupulous  employers,  thus 
bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  positively  tends  towards  the  degeneration  of 
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American  standards  of  livelihood.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  young  men  to  give  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  that  is  protected  by  reasonable  apprenticeship  restrictions, 
for  they  will  then  feel  more  sure  than  at  present  of  permanent  employment  and  less 
conflict  with  inferior  and  unskilled  workmen  who  now  stand  as  a  constant  menace 
to  nearly  all  crafts.  It  will  inspire  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  all  young 
men  who  can  show  an  apprenticeship  certificate  at  some  trade,  and  who  know  that 
that  trade  is  constituted  of  trained  men  who  can  better  compreliend  the  value  of 
their  skill,  and,  with  less  difficulty  than  is  generally  the  case  now,  establish  a  more 
uniform  scale  of  living  wages.  It  will  tend  to  the  better  development  of  all  crafts- 
men and  gradual  promotion  of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman. 

Bartenders — The  Union. 
No.  197.    To  restrict  apprentices  will  be  injurious  to  the  rising  generation. 

Car  Conductors —  The  Union, 

Ko.  138.  The  restriction  of  apprentices  will  be  for  the  future  benefit  of  young 
men. 

Locomotive  Firemen —  The  Union. 

Xo.  238.  It  seems  to  me  that  trade  unions  should  know  about  how  many  ap- 
prentices they  could  handle  so  as  to  teach  them  every  point  in  the  business,  and  I 
am  sure  they  desire  to  be  fair.  It  certainly  means  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  the 
young  men,  for  when  they  get  their  trade  learned  they  will  have  a  chance  to  develop 
it  and  will  profit  by  not  having  to  compete  with  a  large  number  of  others  who, 
perhaps,  would  be  willing  to  work  cheaper  than  they  could  afford  to.  As  for  the 
old-fashioned  workman,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  of  him  now.  There  is 
quite  an  opportunity  for  self-development  if  a  man  desires  to  know  it  all. 

Longshoremen —  The  Union. 
No.  106.  "With  the  wide-spread  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  a  majority  of 
trades,  restriction  is  necessary  in  order  to  afford  the  journeyman  an  opportunity  to 
earn  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family.  The  head  of  the  family  being  able  to  earn 
a  sufficiency,  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  look  after  and  guide  the  young  man  into 
self-supporting  employment  and  consequent  development.  As  to  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  old-fashioned  all-round  workman,  the  machine  and  mechanical 
appliances  are  already  doing  this  despite  the  attitude  of  the  labor  organization, 
which  is  to  preserve  the  old-time  skill  of  the  handicraftsman  and  to  elevate  ttie 
standard  of  workmanship.  Those  who  wish  the  old-time  skill  retained  by  the 
workman  are  also  handicapped  by  a  merciless  competition  in  all  trades  (hand  or 
mechanical),  which  demands  speed  and  quantity  of  labor  performed  as  against 
quality  of  goods.  However,  it  is  useless  to  grow  pessimistic  over  the  question,  as 
there  will  always  be  a  more  or  less  steady  supply  of  experienced  craftsmen  from  the 
country  towns  and  smaller  cities;  and  the  yoiing  men  in  large  cities  and  manufac- 
turing centres  who  are  desirous  of  learning  some  trade  will  always  find  an  opening 
in  the  mechanical  trades. 

Retail  Clerks —  The  U7iion. 
No.  202.     Let  as  many  serve  as  wish.     I  believe  in  a  certain  period  of  service 
before  becoming  journeymen. 

Sewer  Workers —  The  Union. 
No.  119.    Detrimental  to  both  the  young  man  and  also  to  the  trade  union. 

Stationary  Engineers —  The  Union. 
No,  193.    I  am  a  disbeliever  in  unions  of  any  trade  or  profession,  especially  those 
where  walking  delegates  are  employed.     Such  unions  are  the  greatest  injury  to 
progress  of  anything  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  various  industries  of  our  noble 
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country,  and  I  believe  the  only  true  solution  is  education  in  the  line  of  trade  or 
profession  oue  chooses  to  follow.  Then  when  the  employer  finds  he  has  secured 
the  services  of  such  for  his  factory  or  shop  he  will  appreciate  their  worth,  and  no 
grievances  will  ever  occur,  and  it  will  always  be  harmony  among  them. 

Steam  Engineers — The  Union. 
No.  139.    It  will  certainly  be  a  benefit  in  the  future  as  those  who  learn  a  trade 
will  know  how  to  do  their  work  well,  and  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  result  in  the 
extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  .Jack-of-all-trades  and  good  at  none  ;  but  as  most  of 
these  men  are  born  mechanics,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  becoming  extinct. 

Stationary  Firemen — The  Union. 
JSfo.  213.    Trade  unions  are  wrong  on  this  question.     The  number  of  apprentices 
should  not  be  restricted  except  in  rare  cases. 

Xo.  121.  Stop  the  importation  of  labor  or  restrict  immigration.  Restriction  will 
result  in  the  undevelopment  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  all- 
round  workman. 

Teamsters — The  Union. 
Xo.  107.    I  think  it  a  good  idea  to  give  youth  a  show. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  em- 
ploying nearly  11,000  workmen,  has  made  a  complete  change 
in  its  apprenticeship  system,  departing  entirely  from  the  special- 
izing idea  and  reviving  the  old  indenture  system,  with  such  new 
features  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  advisable.  The  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  superintendent  of 
this  establishment,  made  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  for  January,  1902,  sets  forth  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  on  the  part  of  this  great 
company  and  the  method  pursued  with  the  apprentices  that  it 
is  worth  quoting  here  at  length  : 

In  handling  several  thousand  aj^prentice  boys  it  became  apjiarent  to  me 
that  no  matter  how  well  the  apprentice  was  taught  in  the  workshops,  or 
how  much  he  was  encouraged  to  go  to  the  various  night  schools  in  our  city, 
such  as  the  Franklin  or  Spring  Garden  Institute,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Drexel,  or  others  for  the  technical  part  of  his  education, 
we  found  that  he  desired  something  to  show  that  he  had  learned  the  art  or 
that  he  had  served  a  specific  time  at  this  art.  In  other  words,  he  was  just 
as  anxious  to  get  his  diploma  as  the  young  man  who  graduates  from  the 
university,  or  from  Sibley  or  Stevens,  or  some  such  institution,  and  in  my 
opinion  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  it.  It  became  apparent  to  me  also  that 
if  we  were  to  remain  successful  in  competition  with  the  world  we  would 
have  to  get  to  work  at  once  and  systematically  educate  our  apprentices,  not 
only  in  so  far  as  the  handicraft  is  concerned,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge  to  go  with  it,  and  that  that  technical 
knowledge  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  manual  training  that  they  were 
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receiving  in  the  shops.  Very  naturally  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  "  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  great  unwashed —  the  boys  who  can  not  go  to 
school  —  the  boys  who  are  turned  out  of  the  grammar  schools,  perhaps,  be- 
fore they  have  barely  entered  them  ?  "  The  parents  mnst  put  those  boys  to 
work,  and,  fortunately  for  us,  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  relieve  us  of  this 
mass  of  humanity  —  poorly  trained,  poorly  educated,  and  with  the  greed  of 
gain,  the  only  thought  their  parents  have  in  placing  them  at  work.  The 
law  forbids  the  employment  of  any  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  and  over  13, 
only  when  his  parents  go  before  a  magistrate  and  get  a  permit;  conse- 
quently we  are  able  to  keep  out  of  our  workshops  all  boys  under  16,  except 
those  who  are  the  sons  of  widows  and  who  must  have  employment  some- 
where. Those  boys  we  employ  as  messengers,  and  keep  them  and  train 
them  and  bring  them  along  until  such  time  as  we  can  put  them  to  a  trade. 
Our  idea  in  establishing  three  grades  of  apprentices  was  to  take  care  of  the 
three  grades  of  boj^s  that  corne  to  us.  First,  the  boys  of  the  masses  —  the 
boys  of  ordinary  education  —  very  ordinary  education  indeed ;  these  boys 
we  compel  to  remain  with  us  four  years.  We  require  that  they  shall  go 
outside  at  night  to  some  of  the  man}-  night  schools  and  take  a  one-yeai'*s 
course  in  elementary  geometry  and  algebra  in  order  to  get  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  them.  The  second  and  third  years  they  must  attend  drawing 
school.  They  must  take  a  two-year's  course  in  drawing  outside  of  the 
workshops.  At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  we  give  these  boys  a  bonus 
and  we  discharge  them  from  our  employ.  They  get  a  diploma  —  their 
indenture  is  their  diploma  :  their  bonus  is  their  reward  and  the  wherewith 
to  go  elsewhere  and  seek  employment.  Now  the  high  school  boy  is  a  well 
educated  boy.  I  defy  any  young  man  of  eighteen  to  go  before  an  employer 
with  a  better  education  than  those  boys  who  come  to  us  from  our  Philadel- 
phia High  School.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and  many  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics ;  he  knows  something  of  mechanical 
drawing  —  enough  to  go  on  with  the  work ;  therefore,  we  omit  with  this 
boy  the  preliminary  course  in  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  we 
prescribe  that  for  two  years  he  must  attend  night  school  in  mechanical 
drawing  in  order  to  perfect  himself,  in  order  to  learn  to  express  his 
thoughts  upon  paper  as  he  absorbs  ideas  in  the  workshop.  We  also  give 
this  young  man  a  bonus,  and  we  only  require  three  years  of  service  from 
him  on  account  of  the  superior  education  he  has  when  he  comes  to  us.  I'he 
superior  education  enables  us  to  grasp  more  quickly  the  needs  —  the  place 
to  put  him  —  and  he  more  or  less  readily  absorbs  the  instructions  given 
him  from  his  immediate  superiors  through  the  superintendent  of  the  shop. 
The  bonus  this  young  man  gets  is  8100  in  place  of  the  ?125  of  his  more 
unskilled  companion.  This  f  100  we  think  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go 
elsewhere  and  secure  employment,  and  we  are  never  ashamed  to  let  one 
of  those  apprentices  go  for  that.  Pie  always  shoAvs  up  well.  The  third 
man  to  take  care  of  is  the  graduate  of  our  universities  —  the  ordinary  me- 
chanical engineer  who  comes  to  us  not  quite  so  green  as  grass  so  far  as 
mechanical  handicraft  is  concerned.  He  is  willing  to  get  down  to  the  hard- 
est work  we  have  in  our  shop,  and  he  works  at  it  like  a  steam  engine.  He 
has  all  the  technical  knowledge  that  is  necessary.  He  has  it,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  use  it.     We  encouragfe  him  in  this  manner :  We  can  not 
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indenture  him,  being  a  man,  but  we  make  a  specific  contract  witii  him  for 
two  years  and  pay  him  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  We  give 
him  13  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year,  and  IG  cents  an  hour  for  the  second 
year,  and  a  clean  certificate  at  the  end  of  that  time.  We  have  not  had  a 
man  of  that  description  for  that  length  of  time  who  has  not  been  lifted  out 
of  the  position  he  had  contracted  for  and  is  enjoying  a  much  more  remuner- 
ative position  and  in  the  line  of  promotion.  Now,  it  is  from  these  men  that 
we  must  fill  the  superior  oflices  in  our  workshop,  and  these  boys  we  pro- 
mote. The  man  or  boy  who  has  determined  to  get  to  the  top,  and  will 
burn  his  candle  at  night  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  his  more  favored  com- 
panion has  received  in  a  better  institution  of  learning  than  he  has  attended, 
also  gains  his  reward.  The  third  boy  we  must  have  to  fill  the  ordinary 
ranks  in  the  workshops,  and  the  better  educated  we  can  have  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file  in  our  workshops,  the  better  chance  we  will  have  of  compet- 
ing with  our  foreign  manufacturers,  the  better  chance  we  will  have  of  ex- 
tending the  markets  of  American  manufactures  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  is  only  by  this  that  we  can  do  so.  You  have  asked  me  why  we  can  aftbrd 
to  do  this  —  why  we  can  afford  to  turn  away  from  the  doors  every  year 
several  hundred  young  men.  We  do  not  expect  to  keep  them  all.  We  will 
keep  the  better  ones  that  we  come  across  from  time  to  time.  We  promote 
them,  so  that  their  ambition  will  permit  them  to  stay  with  us.  Have  you 
not  already  seen  the  point?  Every  one  of  these  men  that  go  forth  from  an 
establishment  of  this  kind  will  sing  its  praises  forever.  They  will  shout 
just  as  lustily  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  as  they  have  done  for 
Yale,  Harvard,  or  the  university,  or  any  other  institution  they  have  left. 
You  will  have  an  advertising  medium  that  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any- 
thing, and,  further  than  that,  you  will  have  established  in  your  own  work- 
shop a  set  of  men  that  will  be  invaluable  —  that  you  can  never  hire  in  the 
open  market. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  do  not  intend  to  give  night  instruction. 
They  do  intend  to  impart  the  technical  knowledge.  ^Ve  depend  upon  the 
various  night  schools  established  throughout  the  city,  and  we  pray  for 
the  establishment  of  more  and  better  night  schools  to  give  instruction  for 
that  portion  of  the  training  of  the  apprentices.  The  manufacturer  has  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question  to  deal  with.  He  can  impart  the  commer- 
cial side  of  the  business  in  connection  with  the  technical  training.  He  must 
be  a  manual  student  commercially.  He  must  be  able  to  make  that  work 
pay.  He  must  be  able  to  get  it  out  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  get  it  out  well  for  that  money,  because  the  better  his  product 
is  the  more  work  will  come  into  that  workshop ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  fore- 
men, or  the  superintendent,  or  the  owners,  or  the  managers  of  these  manu- 
facturing institutions  will  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  handicraft  — 
the  manual  training  —  they  certainly  shoiUd  expect  to  get  the  technical  por- 
tion for  the  work  of  their  students  outside.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  scheme 
of  this  sort  successful,  one  must  make  a  business  of  it.  You  can  not  hand 
these  boys  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  foreman,  because  it  is  not  one 
out  of  fifty  who  can  take  a  boy  and  who  can  say  to  himself,  "  That  boy  is 
perfect  on  that  work  ;  here,  give  him  another  planer ;  there  is  no  use  keep- 
ing that  boy  on  that  work  any  longer."    No,  he  will  keep  him  there  until 
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the  su2:)erintendent  says,  "You  must  not  keep  that  boy  there  any  longer; 
you  are  doing  him  an  injustice."  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  condition  of 
aflfairs,  I  felt  that  we  should  have  a  superintendent  of  apprentices,  a  man 
whose  business  was  to  look  after  the  apprentices,  not  only  in  the  shop  but 
out  of  the  shop  —  a  man  who  would  see  that  he  is  taken  care  of,  and  see  that 
the  foreman  does  not  take  advantage  ;  but  as  fast  as  the  boy  learns  he  must 
be  pushed  along.  We  hire  him  for  what  he  learns  from  us  for  the  future, 
and  we  must  have  that  boy  pushed  along  so  that  he  can  learn,  so  that  he 
can  absorb  everything  that  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  that  shop.  If 
he  is  not  capable  of  being  pushed  along  so  fast,  he  is  pushed  along  slowly 
and  more  care  is  taken  of  him.  We  do  not  want  to  allow  that  boy  to  sink 
down  into  disappointed  youth.  We  just  want  him  when  he  is  21  to  be  able 
to  work  and  to  go  on  and  keep  on  working  with  irresistible  energy.  Now, 
this  superintendent  of  apprentices  must  do  that  work,  and  he  must  further 
see  that  the  boy  carries  out  his  side  of  the  contract  —  that  he  attends  these 
night  schools.  He  must  see  where  he  goes ;  he  must  examine  into  the 
matter;  he  must  see  the  boy\s  teacher  or  j^rofessor,  and  he  must  report 
upon  that  boy's  progress,  so  that  we  can  form  a  determination  of  the  value 
of  this  apprentice  from  a  technical  standpoint.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to 
provide  for  a  certain  branch  of  this  work,  but  great  eftbrt  is  being  made  to 
carry  it  on  for  any  number  of  boj's.  The  public  schools  are  taking  an 
interest ;  everybody  will  take  an  interest  in  it  after  a  while,  when  it  becomes 
known.  It  is  the  right  policy,  if  we  can  only  interest  manufacturers  to 
establish  a  system  of  this  kind  All  those  interested  will  find  all  they  can 
do  to  keep  up  with  the  other  end  of  the  business  if  the  manufacturer  will 
take  care  of  the  handicraft ;  and  until  that  time  does  come,  if  we  can  not 
obtain  the  technical  education  for  these  young  men  outside  at  night,  as  we 
should,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  establish  an  educational  institution  of  our 
own  and  take  these  boys  so  many  hours  from  work  and  say,  "  You  must  go 
there  and  receive  it."  Insist  upon  it.  It  does  not  cost  much.  You  can  get 
a  good  educator  for  if3,000  a  year,  and  what  is  f 3,000  when  you  divide  it 
up  among  a  thousand  boys?  Three  dollars  for  each  boy.  And  if  those 
boys  are  worth  anything  they  will  not  only  earn  their  wages,  but  they  will 
earn  a  great  deal  more.  They  will  earn  the  money  you  might  spend  upon 
their  education,  and  in  the  years  to  come  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  to  make  better  men  of  them. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  stated  that  this  company  had 
alwaj'S  maintained  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  though  the  sys- 
tem now  in  force  had  existed  only  since  1897;  that  in  an  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind,  engaged  as  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  machine  tools  of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  fineness,  men  of 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  proficiency  are  needed  in  all 
departments.  The  superintendents,  foremen,  and  higher  class 
of  mechanics  must  have  not  only  a  thorough  practical  training 
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in  the  shop,  but,  in  order  to  understand  and  overcome  the  many 
intricate  problems  which  constantly  arise  in  connection  with 
their  work,  they  must  possess  also  a  certain  amount  of  theo- 
retical and  technical  knowledge  which  can  not  be  acquired  in 
the  shop. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  in  manufacturing  is  such  that  all  machinists 
and  mechanics  who  ai'e  trained  in  the  shops  only,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  become  specialists  and  never  attain  a  thorough,  all-round  knowl- 
edge of  their  trade.  If  a  man  or  boy  in  a  machine  shop  does  particularly 
good  work  with  any  one  machine  or  at  any  one  operation  the  employer  can 
not  afford,  under  the  severe  competition  now  existing  in  the  industries,  to 
shift  him  from  said  machine  or  operation  and  give  him  work  of  another 
kind  simply  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him  the  whole  trade  and  having 
him  become  skilled  in  all  of  its  processes.  The  consequence  is  that  as  a 
rule  the  workman  passes  his  working  life  performing  one  operation  only 
and  never  acquires  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  trade.  Even  if  this  con- 
dition did  not  exist,  and  it  were  possible  so  to  shift  a  workman  about  that 
he  could  learn  all  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  industry,  it  would  be  a 
wasteful  method,  and  when  all  had  been  learned  that  could  be  in  this  man- 
ner it  would  be  mostly  knowledge  of  a  practical  kind  only,  and  the  technical 
and  scientitic  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  thorough  craftsman  would 
still  be  wanting.  This  knowledge  can  be  supplied  only  by  some  form  of 
school  training. 

The  all-round,  thoroughly  trained  mechanic  is  needed  in  moderate  num- 
bers, and  the  best  way  to  supply  this  need  is  to  begin  with  the  apprentice 
and  put  him  throiigh  a  systematic,  theoretical,  and  practical  course  of 
instruction,  and  this  is  the  plan  upon  which  our  system  of  apprenticeship  is 
conducted. 

The  apprentices  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  sujDcrintendent  of 
apprentices,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them  and  arrange  and  super- 
intend their  instruction.  The  shop  instruction  covers  a  period  of  four  years 
and  embraces  six  months'  work  on  the  lathe,  six  months'  work  on  the  mill- 
ing machine,  four  months'  work  on  the  planer,  six  weeks'  work  on  the  drill 
press,  three  weeks'  work  in  scraping,  six  months'  work  in  assembling  parts, 
six  months'  work  in  erecting  machines,  and  the  balance  of  the  term  is  spent 
in  the  drafting  rooms  and  in  general  shop  practice  at  operations  not  sjieci- 
fied  above.  This  brings  the  apprentices  under  the  instruction,  at  one  time 
or  another,  of  every  foreman  in  the  establishment  and  enables  them  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  detail.  During  the  entire  period  of 
apprenticeship  one  hour  every  two  weeks  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  or  a  dis- 
cussion upon  some  subject  bearing  upon  the  trade,  and  to  assist  the  appren- 
tices in  their  studies  the  company  maintains  a  circulating  library  of  technical 
works. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  shop  work,  the  apprentices  are  also  obliged  to 
take  a  course  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Ehode  Island  School  of  Design 
in  Providence  or  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  and  drawing  of  the 
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International  Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Our  apprentices 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  countr\-,  and  many  have  come  from  Europe  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  training  afforded  by  our  system. 

Thus  far  our  experience  shows  that  the  young  men  who  have  completed 
the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  under  this  system  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
ordinary  shop-trained  mechanics,  and  wherever  they  go  their  technical 
training,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  our  system  of  manufacturing, 
enables  them  to  secure  better  positions  and  higher  wages  than  the  average 
mechanic.  The  majority  rise  to  responsible  positions  as  foremen  and 
superintendents,  and  many  of  them  have  become  members  of  firms  and 
manufacturing  corporations. 

Mr.  Terrence  V.  Powderly,  at  one  time  the  Grand  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  trade  and  technical  education.  In  1888,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Settle  the  Apprenticeship  Question  by 
Inaugurating  Industrial  Schools,"  he  said  : 

From  a  paper  before  me  I  take  the  following  paragraph.  It  appears  to 
furnish  food  for  reflection  and  study  : 

A  very  serious  question  confronts  the  American  youth  under  the  existing  re- 
strictive system  of  apprenticeship.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  boys  who, 
having  finished  going  to  school,  are  looking  about  for  something  to  do? 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  our  time,  and  I  make  bold  to  discuss  it  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  my  words, 
which,  at  best,  will  serve  but  as  an  introduction,  may  cause  others  to  take 
up  the  question  itself  for  discussion. 

Have  we  a  restrictive  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States  ? 
I  I'ail  to  find  it  in  operation  in  many  of  the  trades  and  callings,  and  in  many 
others  it  exists  only  in  name.  Its  effect  in  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is  scarcely  felt  in  the  trade.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  restrictive 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  driving  the  American  youth  from  the  skilled 
callings ;  that  the  native  born  is  being  driven  from  the  workshop  to  make 
room  for  the  workmen  of  foreign  birth.  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  trade 
union  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  ;  that  the  American  labor  organi- 
zation is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  American  workman.  When  the 
mechanic  worked  steadily  for  six  days  in  the  week  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  by  hand,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  use  of  tools  ; 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  performance  of  such  a  task  he  had  to  bind 
himself  to  the  employer  for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  time  he  was. 
taught  the  rudiments  of  his  trade,  lie  worked  for  a  pittance  in  the  hope 
of  one  day  being  able  to  take  his  place  at  the  bench  as  a  journeyman.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  he  learned  the  machinist,  blacksmith,  molding, 
cooper,  or  shoemaking  trade,  they  were  all  hard  to  acquire,  and  the  me- 
chanic of  twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago  had  to  learn  the  whole  trade  in  order 
to  take  his  proper  place  by  the  side  of  other  mechanics  when  out  of  his  time 
and  upon  the  road  as  a  journeyman.     At  present  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  bind 
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a  boy  to  any  of  these  trades,  or  to  any  particular  trade,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  all  subdivided  to  such  an  extent  that  men  are  set  to  work  on  spe- 
cial pieces  on  entering  the  workshop,  and  remain  in  that  particular  subdi- 
vision during  their  term  of  service.  The  chief  aim  of  the  employer  in 
engaging  apprentices  is  to  secure  the  assistance  of  cheap  help  on  work  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  competent  mechanics  to  perform.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  mechanic  to  a  number  of  apprentices  is  that  the  market  may 
not  find  too  many  craftsmen  in  search  of  employment ;  under  such  condi- 
tions wages  must  have  a  downward  tendency. 

An  apprentice  in  1888  does  not  enter  upon  the  trade  as  the  apprentice  of 

1858  did.  In  1858  the  apprentice  learned  all  of  the  "  arts  and  mysteries  "  of 
the  trade,  while  the  beginner  of  to-day  is  placed  at  a  machine  and  is  apt  to 
be  kept  at  it  during  his  entire  term  of  apprenticeship.  If  he  is  skilful  and 
manipulates  that  machine  to  good  advantage,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  of 
better  service  to  his  employer  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  turns  at  all 
the  difierent  branches  of  the  trade  ;  but  when  his  term  expires  he  is  of  but 
little  use  as  a  mechanic,  for  should  he  apply  to  another  employer  for  a  sit- 
uation, he  may  not  be  lucky  enough  to  find  employment  at  a  machine  simi- 
lar to  the  one  at  which  he  served  his  term,  and  if  he  is  not  so  employed,  he 
will  have  to  wait  till  a  vacancy  occurs,  or  tramp.     During  the  period  from 

1859  to  1875  trade  unionism  flourished  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history  ;  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  greatest  o^jposition  to  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  apprentices  was  manifested  by  the  mechanics  of  the  United 
States.  During  that  same  period  the  employers  of  labor  learned  to  go  to 
foreign  lands  to  secure  the  services  of  mechanics  who  would  engage  to  take 
the  places  of  the  American  workmen.  The  emj^loyer  was  not  forced  to  go 
abroad  for  workmen,  but  he  regarded  the  trade  society  as  a  foreign  institu- 
tion, and  would  not  recognize  it  in  dealing  with  his  employees.  He  was 
inconsistent,  however,  in  going  to  Europe  for  workmen  who  were  none  the 
less  foreign  because  he  imported  them. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  which  may  jvistly  be  styled  the  decade  of  the 
iron  man,  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen  by  employers  was  practised 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  During  this  same  period  trade  unionism  lan- 
guished in  the  United  States  and  played  but  a  small  part  in  dictating  to 
employers  how  many  apprentices  they  should  engage  ;  yet  employers  im- 
ported foreign  laboi-ers  in  such  numbers  as  to  arouse  the  American  work- 
men to  a  sense  of  danger,  when  they  began  to  rebuild  their  shattered 
organizations,  in  which  work  they  were  encouraged  by  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, the  latter  organization  having  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  which, 
although  frequently  violated  by  employers,  has  for  its  object  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract.  The  argument  that 
trade  unionism  is  to  blame  for  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  born  me- 
chanics in  our  workshops  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  truth  plainly 
stated  is,  that  eveiy  foreigner  who  is  to-day  at  work  in  the  workshops  of 
the  United  States  is  here  because  he  believed  he  could  improve  his  condi- 
tion by  coming,  or  is  here  because  he  was  induced  to  come  by  some  agent, 
or  bui'eau,  in  the  interest  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  neither  profitable  nor  encouraging  to  learn  a  trade  when  the  chances 
are  that  some  morning  the  mechanic  will  awake  to  find  a  machine  standing 
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in  his  place  doing  the  work  wliich  he  performed  the  day  before.  Inventions 
have  been  introduced  so  rapidly  and  extensively  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  many  trades  have  been  almost  revolutionized.  This  rapid  introduction 
of  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  depress  wages  ;  the  reduction  of  wages 
and  the  lack  of  secvirity  in  workshoj)  management  have  been  the  cause  of 
sending  many  a  boy  to  college  who  would  have  gone  into  the  workshop 
after  passing  through  the  routine  of  the  common  iniblic  school. 

Americans  believe  that  they  live  in  the  best  country  in  the  world ;  the 
workman  being  imbued  with  that  sentiment  believes  that  he  should  receive 
the  best  wages  in  the  world.  The  employer,  who  may  be  as  proud  of  his 
country  as  the  workman,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  employing  an 
American  because  he  is  a  countryman,  or  securing  the  services  of  cheap 
workmen,  will  cast  his  lot  with  the  foreign  workman  and  the  dollars-and- 
cents  side  of  the  question.  The  foreign  workman,  not  knowing  what  his 
services  ought  to  bring  in  this  land,  will  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  American 
woi'kman  who  received  from  12.50  to  $3  a  day,  and  be  recompensed  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  81.50  or  -$1.75  a  day.  Having  lived  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  brings  his  economical  habits 
and  ideas  with  him,  and  for  a  time  he  can  exist  on  the  wages  paid  him. 

^Ve  also  find  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States  being  operated  as 
though  they  were  the  property  of  one  management.  The  tendency  is  to 
bring  them  under  one  common  head  through  the  agency  of  the  "trust." 
Indei^endence  on  the  part  of  the  workman  is  being  crushed  out,  for  he  has 
only  to  work  in  one  mill,  workshop,  or  factory  in  one  part  of  the  countrj' 
and  he  becomes  known  all  over.  This  system,  although  in  its  infancy,  bids 
fair  to  become  so  perfected  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  in 
any  part  of  the  country  if  his  last  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  him.  The 
tendency  throughout  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  discourage  the 
American  youth  when  he  sought  to  learn  a  trade.  He  is  unwilling  to  spend 
years  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  ma}-  never  be  of  service  to  him.  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  soon  the  professions 
will  be  as  crowded  as  the  trades  are  to-day. 

1  his  is  an  age  of  revolution  and  evolution.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  age 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  nothing  that  has  gone  before  can  be  com- 
pared to  it,  or  cited  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  follow.  AVe  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  predict  anything  for  the  future  ;  we  grope  and  fear 
to  risk  too  much,  lest  some  new  invention  completely  upsets  all  our  plans 
and  gives  the  winning  hand  to  another.  ^Ve  find  American  youths  unwill- 
ing to  learn  trades,  because  they  do  not  bring  rich  rewai'ds  or  assurances  of 
stability  of  employment.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  large  cities  which 
they  did  not  bear  some  years  ago,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  transition  almost  impossible  to  describe.  What  the  man 
of  ante  bellum  days  regarded  as  a  luxmy  is  to-day  an  absolute  necessity. 
Take  a  look  at  the  room  in  which  you  sit  when  this  is  read  and  contrast  it 
with  what  your  surroundings  would  have  been  in  1858,  just  thiity  years 
ago ;  note  the  changes  which  time  has  worked,  not  alone  in  the  ajjpearance 
of  the  room,  but  in  that  of  its  occupants.  Once  we  put  a  little  oil  in  a  sau- 
cer, hung  a  rag  over  the  edge,  struck  the  flints  together  and  ignited  the 
rag.     With  such  a  light  our  reading  and  sewiuo-  were  done.     Then  we  ran 
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the  tallow  into  the  mold  and  made  the  candle ;  we  next  ran  the  fluid  into 
the  lamp,  and  stood  back  in  awe  to  see  it  burn ;  after  that  gas  began  to 
work  its  way  beneath  our  sidewalks  and  into  our  sitting  rooms ;  then  the 
old  Drake  farm  was  tapped,  and  the  world  was  astounded  to  find  itself 
burning  the  product  of  the  earth  aiter  the  refiner  changed  its  color.  Then 
we  said,  we  can  go  no  farther,  and  found  our  words  were  contradicted  by  a 
glare  of  light  which  almost  rivalled  the  noonday  sun,  and  electricity  flashed 
itself  into  favor.  (At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  saw  a  man  painting  a  sign 
on  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  without  the  aid  of  lamp  or  torch  ;  electricity 
answered  every  purpose. ) 

Ten  short  years  ago  we  wrote  our  letter,  or,  if  we  were  in  a  hurry,  we 
telegraphed  to  oar  friends  ;  to-day  we  call  up  the  exchange  and  talk  across 
cities  and  counties.  Soon  States  will  be  traversed  by  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  To-day  we  talk  into  a  funnel,  and  not  only  are  the  words 
recorded,  but  the  very  sovind  and  quiver  of  the  voice  is  faithfully  preserved, 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  required  at  any  time  during  our  lives  or 
after  death.  We  stop  and  ask,  What  next?  The  answer  comes  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  from  some  quarter  of  the  universe  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  invention.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  American  youth?  Every- 
thing, for  we  must  devote  more  time  to  him  than  heretofore,  so  that  he  may 
not,  Micawber  like,  stand  in  idleness  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Let  us  turn  it  up  for  him  by  inaugurating  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in 
which  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  trades  will  be  taught.  Surely  the  Ameri- 
can youth  is  worthy  of  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  him,  and  we  should 
encourage  him  in  his  first  steps,  that  his  later  ones  may  be  for  the  good  of 
the  nation.  At  the  rate  at  which  science  is  advancing,  there  will  soon  be 
no  shoveling  of  earth,  no  leveling  of  hills  by  hand,  no  digging  of  trenches, 
no  cutting  of  earth,  or  wood,  or  iron  by  hand ;  all  of  these  things,  and  all 
else  that  enters  into  the  industry  of  the  world,  will  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
science.  There  will  be  no  trades  or  tradesmen  of  any  special  callings  or 
crafts.  In  the  world's  production  nothing  should  be  missing,  nor  should 
one  man  have  an  advantage  over  another  which  nature  does  not  give  him. 
We  will  have  men  of  no  particular  trade,  but  all  men  will  know  all  crafts  ; 
not  the  "  Jack-of-all-trades,"  but  a  far  diflerent  being  who  knows  all  trades 
well.  Every  schoolroom  should  be  a  workshop,  a  laboratory,  and  an  art 
gallery.  At  present  a  trade  learned  is  a  trade  lost,  lor  the  learner  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  practise  but  one  part  of  his  calling,  and  if  thrown 
out  of  that  one  groove  cannot  fall  into  another.  Under  an  industrial  sys- 
tem of  schooling  every  American  youth  will  know  sufficient  of  all  trades 
to  step  into  whatever  opens  itself  to  him,  and  he  will  not  be  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  stand  in  the  way  of  another  who  is  anxious  to  rise,  but  will 
be  fitted  to  take  a  step  forward  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  will  always  find 
work  to  do,  and  will  do  it  more  rapidly,  with  better  tools,  and  for  a  greater 
reward  than  the  artisan  of  the  present.  The  unsettled  conditions  which 
now  make  trade  unionism  a  necessity  will  vanish,  and  in  that  age  there 
will  be  but  one  organization  necessary  —  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 
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TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject  of  apprentices  we  append  state- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  trade  schools  in  the  State  which  instruct 
boys  and  girls  in  self-supporting  trades,  beginning  with  the 
North  End  L^nion  Trade  School,  the  first  school  recognized 
by  employers.  Master  printers  now  accept  this  school  of 
printing  as  a  part  of  the  apprenticeship  agreement. 

North  End  Union  Trade  School,  Boston. 

The  North  End  Union  was  started  in  1892  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Hanover  Street  chapel.  It  is  under  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity of  Churches,  which  was  organized  in  1834  and  incor- 
porated in  1839,  composed  of  delegates  from  12  Unitarian 
churches  of  Boston.  In  addition  to  various  other  forms  of  work, 
educational  and  social,  it  contains  a  school  of  plumbing,  estab- 
lished in  1894  and  said  to  be  the  first  real  trade  school  in  New 
England,  and  a  school  of  printing,  established  in  1900.  To 
be  admitted  to  the  plumbing  school,  pupils  must  be  working  at 
their  trade  and  be  at  least  17  years  of  age.  Originally  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  school  of  printing  must  have  had  at 
least  six  months'  experience  in  the  composing  or  press  room 
of  some  printing  establishment. 

In  October,  1904,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  of 
printing  was  changed  from  an  evening  to  a  day  school,  and  the 
conditions  of  admission  were  modified.  Any  boy,  16  years  of 
age  or  over,  without  previous  experience  in  a  printing  oflice, 
is  admitted.  He  is  ol)liged  to  serve  three  months  on  probation 
to  determine  fitness,  after  which,  if  he  shall  prove  capable  he 
is  apprenticed  to  some  employing  printer.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  1905  was  as  follows:  Plumbing  school,  34,  and  print- 
ing school,  6. 

Tuition  fees  are:  Plumbing  school,  $10  for  the  term  of  50 
evenings  of  shop  work;  printing  school,  $100  per  term  of 
52  weeks  ($50  payable  in  advance  and  $50  payable  within  six 
months  of  entrance).  There  are  two  instructors  in  the  trades 
taught,  one  being  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  one  a  prac- 
tical printer.  The  supporting  funds  are  raised  from  voluntary 
contributions  and  from  the  tuition  and  other  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  trade  courses  being 
$1,800,  exclusive  of  rent  and  superintendence. 
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Plumbing  school :  The  courses  of  instruction  consist  of  50  lessons  in  practical  shop- 
work,  as  follows :  Seams,  overcast  joints,  cup  joints,  wiping  horizontal  round  joints, 
wiping  horizontal  branch  joints,  wiping  upright  round  joints,  quarter  bends,  wiping 
upright  branch  joints,  wiping  a  stopcock,  wiping  a  flange  on  a  2-inch  pipe,  wiping  a 
2-inch  ferrule,  wiping  a  bath  plug,  wiping  a  vertical  branch,  wiping  an  upright  flange, 
traps ;  also  nine  lectures  on  the  science  of  plumbing  as  follows :  Drains,  soil,  and  waste 
pipes ;  trapping  and  ventilation  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes  ;  cold  water  supply  pipes ; 
tanks;  fixtures;  trapping  of  fixtures ;  pumps;  miscellaneous.  Shop  work  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings;  lectures  on  announced  evenings.  Each  applicant  is  required 
to  declare  that  it  is  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  school  until  he  shall  have  completed 
the  required  course.  All  the  necessary  tools  are  provided  for  each  pupil.  Materials  are 
supplied  at  no  additional  cost. 

Prmting  school:  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  book,  job,  and  advertisement 
composition,  and  platen  presswork.  Practice  in  various  kinds  of  straightaway  compo- 
sition, from  both  reprint  and  manuscript  copy,  is  followed  by  miscellaneous  display 
work,  the  make-up  of  book  pages,  title  pages,  pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  the  usual 
commercial  forms. 

The  schools  are  run  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  profit  on  the  work  clone,  even  though 
the  expense  is  much  greater  than  the  income.  This  gives 
freedom  of  instruction,  elasticity  of  methods,  and  thorough- 
ness of  work. 

The  school  of  printing  is  supplied  with  three  platen  presses  ; 
also,  Roman  and  display  types  of  various  styles,  leads,  brass 
rules,  borders,  initial  letters,  typographical  ornaments,  and  the 
usual  furniture,  material,  and  tools  of  the  modern  printing 
office,  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  requirements. 

Preference  is  given  to  indentured  pupils,  who  must  be 
16  3^ears  of  age  or  over,  and  who  are  responsible  to  their 
employers  for  regular  attendance  and  faithful  performance  of 
the  work  in  the  school. 

The  school  is 'continuous,  and  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 
The  working  hours  are  identical  with  those  of  the  regular  work- 
shop, from  7.40  a.m.  to  5.45  p.m.,  excepting  Saturday  afternoon. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  apprenticeship  inden- 
ture between  master  printer,  pupil-apprentice,  and  school  of 
printing.  The  object  of  such  agreement  is  to  establish  mutual 
obligations  between  employer  and  pupil-apprentice ;  on  the 
part  of  employer  to  provide  such  opportunity  in  the  shop 
as  will  enable  such  boy  to  become  an  efficient,  skilful  work- 
man, and  on  the  part  of  such  pupil-apprentice  to  render  ear- 
nest, faithful  service  during  the  term  of  agreement. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  printing  school,  at  best,  can  only 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  trade,  and  that  the  rounding-out  and 
larger  development  of  the  practical  requirements  of  the  trade 
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must  be  acquired  in  the  trade  itself.  In  order  to  establish 
proper  relations  between  the  school  and  workshop,  and  to  avoid 
the  fatal  consequences  of  "  drifting,"  which  is  so  liable  to  occur 
while  looking  for  a  place  in  the  chosen  trade,  this  mutual 
agreement  is  considered  essential.  The  apprenticeship  in- 
denture is  as  follows  : 

This  Indenture,  made  and  entered  into  this  third  day  of  October,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  four,  by  and  between  Henry  G.  Brown,  guardian  of  Thomas  H.  Brown,  a 
minor,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  and  the  said  Thomas 
H.  Brown,  whose  consent  to  the  making  of  this  indenture  is  expressed  and  testified  to 
by  his  becoming  a  party  hereto  and  signing  the  same,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and 
Franklin  W.  Nelson   &  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  that  said  Henry  G.  Brown,  guardian  of  said  Thomas  H.  Brown,  and  by 
and  with  his  consent,  as  aforesaid,  has  bound,  and  by  these  presents  does  bind  the  said 
Thomas  H.  Brown,  minor,  to  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.,  as  an  apprentice  to  learn 
the  trade  of  printing  at  the  work-rooms  and  offices  of  the  aforesaid  party  of  the  second 
part,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  hereof,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  one  year  of  the  said  term  of  four  years  shall  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  North 
End  Union  School  of  Printing,  at  20  Parmenter  Street,  Boston. 

And  hereb}'  covenants  that  said  Thomas  H.  Brown,  shall  and  will  faithfully  serve 
and  perform  all  the  duties  of  an  apprentice  to  the  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.,  and 
that  he  will  not  absent  himself  from  the  said  School  of  Printing  or  from  his  place  with- 
out previous  permission,  unless  compelled  by  sickness  or  unavoidable  accidents. 

That  he  will  be  prompt  and  regular  in  his  attendance  at  said  School  of  Printing,  and 
will  strive  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  abilitj^  the  work  required  of  him  in  said  School. 

That  he  will  neither  waste  the  goods,  nor  needlessly  injure  or  destroy  any  machinery, 
tools,  or  other  property  that  may  be  put  in  his  hands  or  under  his  control. 

That  he  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  complete  such  work  as  may  be  given  to  him,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employer. 

And  that  if  said  apprentice  shall  fail  to  perform  the  work  of  said  School  of  Printmg 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  shall  prove  idle  or  unteachable,  profligate  or  disobedient, 
or  violate  this  agreement,  the  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.,  if  they  choose,  may  be 
released  from  all  obligations  under  this  contract. 

In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.  agree  and  bind  them- 
selves to  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  him,  said  Thomas  H,  Brown,  in  addition  to 
the  training  of  said  School  of  Printing,  the  trade  of  printing  as  fully  and  completely 
as  the  same  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  respective  parties  to  teach  and  receive,  and  to 
pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  by  the  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.,  to  the  said  Thomas  H. 
Brown,  for  his  services  as  an  apprentice,  as  aforesaid,  the  first  six  months  and  the 
second  six  months  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  having  been  spent  in  said  School  of 
Printing,  as  follows : 

The  sum  of  nine  dollars  per  week  for  the  third  six  months,  ten  dollars  per  week  for 
the  fourth  six  months  thereafter,  eleven  dollars  per  week  for  the  Hfth  six  months, 
twelve  dollars  per  week  for  the  sixth  six  months,  fourteen  dollars  per  week  for  the  sev- 
enth six  months,  and  sixteen  dollars  per  week  for  the  eighth  six  months,  provided 
nevertheless,  that  payment  for  all  time  which  the  said  Thomas  H.  Brown  may  be  absent 
from  the  work-rooms  and  offices  of  the  said  Franklin  W.  Nelson  &  Co.  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  otherwise  by  this  agreement  due  from  and  payable  by  the  said  Franklin 
W.  Nelson  &  Co.  to  the  said  Thomas  H.  Brown.  In  testimony  whei-eof,  the  said  par- 
ties have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals  to  duplicate  copies  hereof  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

(L.S.)     THOMAS   H.   BROWN, 

(L.S.)     HENRY   G.  BROWN, 

(L.S.)     FRANKLIN   W.  NELSON   &   CO. 
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Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Trade  School, 

Boston. 

This  school  was  opened  October  29,  1900.  Its  main  object 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  young  men  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  who  are  already"  emploj^ed  in  some  trade  to 
profit  by  instruction  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  principles 
of  that  trade.  It  is  under  the  management  of  an  executive 
committee  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Association.  The  trades  taught  at  present  are 
masonry,  plumbing,  carpentry,  sheet-metal  work,  electricit}^ 
and  house-painting.  Drawing  is  taught  as  a  part  of  each  trade. 
Each  graduate  is  given  a  diploma  certifying  to  his  mechanical 
ability  and  recommending  him  to  the  employers  in  his  trade. 

There  are  eight  instructors,  all  of  practical  training,  and 
employed  in  the  trade  taught  by  them.  At  present  rooms  in 
the  building  of  the  Association  (The  Mechanics  Building)  are 
used  for  the  school.  The  equipment  of  these  rooms  has  cost 
about  $5,000.  Funds  are  provided  by  appropriations  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Association,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  is  defrayed  from  the  same  source  and  from  tuition 
fees. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  evening  only,  on 
three  nights  of  each  week,  from  October  until  April.  Tuition 
is  $12  for  the  term,  covering  the  cost  of  tools  and  materials, 
payable  when  a  pupil  enters  the  school.  Applicants  must  be 
not  less  than  17  years  nor  more  than  24  years  of  age,  and  able 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  They  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  each  applicant  must  be  vouched  for 
by  two  reliable  citizens. 

Masonry:  The  course  in  masonry  (bricklaj'ing)  requires  three  terms  of  about  76 
evenings  each.  The  practical  work  takes  the  form  of  building  eight,  twelve,  sixteen, 
and  twenty-inch  straight  brick  walls ;  return  corners,  piers,  arches,  fireplaces,  and  fines ; 
setting  window  frames,  sills  and  lintels ;  blocking,  toothing,  and  corbelling.  After  the 
work  has  been  carried  as  high  as  can  be  conveniently  reached  the  bricks  are  taken 
down  and  cleaned  by  a  laborer  hired  by  the  school.  The  student  is  required  to  practise 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  until  he  can  do  each  piece  of  work  well;  when 
sufficient  skill  is  attained  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  next  exercise. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  properties  and  process  of  manu- 
facture of  brick,  lime,  and  cement ;  on  foundations,  walls, 
bonding,  etc. 
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Plumbing :  The  course  in  plumbing  requires  two  terms  of  about  76  evenings  each 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  men  already  working  as  plumbers' 
helpers.  The  practical  work  consists  of  the  wiping  of  24  different  kinds  of  joints,  brass 
and  lead  pipe  bending,  caulking  and  soil  pipe  work,  traps,  and  the  installing  of  different 
kinds  of  fixtures  Sectional  valves,  faucets,  ball  cocks,  etc.,  are  provided  to  enable  the 
student  to  study  their  construction  and  operation.  Each  exercise,  wiping  a  joint  for 
example,  is  practised  until  the  student  can  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  trade  is  taught  by  question  books  on  drainage  and  venti- 
lation, and  hot  and  cold  water  supply  pipes  and  fixtures.  A  satisfactory  examination 
must  be  passed  on  these  questions  before  the  student  can  receive  the  diploma  of  the 
school.  Another  important  branch  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  correction  of  plans 
of  defective  plumbing,  to  give  practice  in  detecting  such  defects  and  to  serve  as  warn- 
ings against  repeating  such  mistakes  in  practical  work.  Lectures  are  given  by  experts 
in  special  lines  of  work.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  fits  the  student  to  pass 
the  examinations  held  by  the  various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fitness 
of  candidates  to  receive  the  plumber's  license. 

Carpentry  :  The  course  in  carpentry  requires  three  terms  of  about  76  evenings  each. 
The  work  is  so  planned  as  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  in  joinery,  cabinet  mak- 
ing, boat  building,  or  house  carpentry,  including  framing,  inside  and  outside  finish. 
Sufficient  bench  work  is  required  to  insure  the  skilful  use  of  each  of  the  ordinary 
carpenter's  tools.  After  learning  in  this  way  the  care  and  use  of  the  tools  commonly 
used  in  the  trade,  the  student  is  allowed  to  progress  as  fast  as  abilit}'  and  application 
will  admit  in  the  direction  of  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  building  of 
articles  of  furniture,  small  frame  houses,  and  boats.  The  school  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  provided  with  sufficient  room  to  make  the  carrying  out  of  almost  any  project  of  this 
kind  possible. 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  trade  is  not  neglected.  The  instruction  in  geometry  and 
the  use  of  plans  is  carried  on  largelj'  in  the  drawing  classes,  and  the  use  of  the  carpen- 
ter's square  in  the  laying  out  of  difficult  framing  problems  is  made  a  feature  of  the 
shop  instruction. 

Sheet-metal  work :  The  course  in  sheet-metal  work  includes  instruction  in  pattern 
draughting,  tinsmithing,  cornice  and  sky  light  work.  Instruction  is  first  given  in 
bench  work  with  the  soldering  iron,  shears,  and  other  common  tinsmith's  tools,  and 
as  skill  is  acquired  and  the  work  progresses  in  difficulty  the  student  is  taught  the  use 
of  the  various  machines  used  in  the  trade.  Drawings  are  made  of  the  details  of  the 
intersections  of  surfaces  both  plane  and  curved,  from  which  the  pattern  for  each 
exercise  is  obtained.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  sets  of 
drawing  instruments.  Usually  the  work  for  which  the  pattern  has  thus  been  made 
is  actually  executed  in  sheet  iron,  but  the  construction  of  the  pattern  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments 
is  carried  on  in  the  regular  drawing  classes. 

Electricity:  The  course  in  electricity  includes  instruction  in  wiring  bells,  burglar 
alarms,  gas  fixtures,  incandescent  and  arc  lamps;  the  study  and  care  of  dynamos  and 
motors;  switch-board  wiring;  telephony;  the  care  of  storage  batteries;  cable  work, 
including  joint  wiping,  etc.  As  far  as  possible  the  apparatus  is  erected  in  the  shop 
according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  student.  At  frequent  intervals,  lectures  by  experts 
are  delivered  on  practical  electrical  topics.  Enough  of  the  theory  of  electricity  is  taught 
to  make  the  student  an  intelligent  workman. 

Painting :  The  course  in  house-painting  includes  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of 
the  common  tools  used  by  painters;  rules  of  health;  mixing  colors;  painting  on  fresh 
wood,  brick  and  plaster  surfaces;  gi'aining;  glazing;  kalsomining.  Lectures  on  the 
materials  used  in  the  trade,  and  the  elements  of  light,  color  and  design.  Instruction  in 
frescoing  and  sign-painting  will  be  given  whenever  the  demand  for  such  instruction 
becomes  apparent. 

Drawing :  Instruction  in  drawing  is  given  to  each  student,  without  extra  charge, 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  instruction  in  the  various  trades  more  thorough  and 
valuable.     No  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  instruction  far  enough  to  produce  finished 
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draughtsmen,  but  sufficient  instruction  is  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  which 
is  being  studied.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  taught,  simple  prob- 
lems in  mechanical  drawing  worked  out,  and  enough  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing 
is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  make  a  rough  but  intelligible  sketch  of  a  piece  of  work 
to  be  constructed  in  connection  with  his  own  trade. 


Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  Boston. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1814  for  the  purpose  of  training 
boys  of  deserving  character  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  streets  until  1833, 
when  Thompson's  Island  was  purchased,  and  there  it  is 
located  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  private  school  having  no 
connection  with  the  city  of  Boston  or  with  the  State.  The 
school  receives  orphan  boys  of  good  moral  character,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  14  years,  furnishes  them  with  a  comfortable 
home,  affords  them  a  grammar  school  education,  and  teaches 
them  the  foundations  of  several  trades.  All  the  boys  attend 
the  school  one-half  of  the  day,  and  during  the  other  half  work 
at  the  various  trades  and  occupations  that  are  taught.  At  the 
age  of  15  or  16  the  boys  are  expected  to  have  completed  the 
course  of  study,  and  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or 
friends,  or  positions  are  found  for  them  to  work  at  the  trades 
or  occupations  they  have  learned,  or  homes  are  found  for  them 
on  farms. 

In  addition  to  its  academic  course  the  school  has  regular 
courses  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  meteorology,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  carpentry,  wood-turning,  wood-carving,  black- 
smithing,  and  machine  work,  with  instruction  in  printing,  office 
work,  painting,  cobbling,  typewriting,  the  training  of  band 
musicians,  marine  engineering,  the  care  and  management  of 
boats,  and  the  training  of  pilots. 

Industrial  training  is  ako  given  in  the  school  bakery,  laun- 
dry, and  kitchen.  The  academic  diploma  admits  to  the  Boston 
high  schools.  Diplomas  are  also  given  in  sloyd,  mechanical 
drawinsr,  and  forsrino^. 

In  the  "  Cottage  Row  "  government,  the  school  has  a  min- 
iature city,  with  its  various  departments  modelled  on  actual 
forms,  with  practical  lessons  in  government,  })olitics,  transfer 
of  property,  etc.,  while  the  Bank  and  Trading  Company  give 
an  excellent  trainino;  in  banking  and  business. 
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The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  averages  about 
$20,000.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  come  from  invested  funds, 
sales  from  the  farm,  amounts  paid  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  for  board  of  city  orphans  at  school,  donations, 
bequests,  etc. 

J^orth  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston. 

This  school  was  established  in  1 88 1  for  social  and  industrial  work 
among  the  poor.  It  provides  especially  for  the  general  develop- 
ment of  children  through  manual  training  and  other  influences. 

There  are  classes  in  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  em- 
broidery, cooking,  sloyd,  leather  work,  wood-carving,  and 
music-printing. 

A  vacation  school  for  six  weeks  in  the  Summer  teaches  many 
of  these  subjects.  Clubs  for  young  men  and  women,  girls,  and 
boys  are  carried  on  in  the  building,  and  there  are  libraries  and 
a  gymnasium. 

An  evening  class  in  industrial  modeling  in  clay,  started  in 
1897,  is  also  carried  on  here  for  wage-earning  men  and  women 
who  are  workers  in  stone,  wood,  clay,  and  })laster,  and  also 
for  boys  over  14  years  of  age. 

An  unusual  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  the  cultivation 
of  taste  and  skill  in  decorative  work,  and  as  this  is  closely 
connected  with  trade  work  it  has  a  right  to  consideration  here. 
The  instructor,  trained  in  stone  works  in  England  as  a  modeler 
and  wood  and  stone  carver,  follows  such  courses  of  instruction 
as  seem  best  to  him. 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Boston. 

The  first  year's  work  of  this  school  opened  September  21, 
1904.  A  summer  experiment  of  nine  weeks  in  1904  was  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  was  possible 
to  give  young  girls  trade  instruction  which  would  meet  the 
employer's  demands.  The  school  building,  formerly  a  resi- 
dence, has  a  capacity  of  about  60. 

The  equipment  is  such  as  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  without  too  greatly  limiting  the  usefulness 
of  the  experiment.  Ten  sewing  machines,  driven  by  electric 
power,  are  in  use,  together  with  foot-power  machines,  tables, 
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and  the  other  equipment  necessary  for  plain  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  millinery. 

The  departments  of  the  school  are  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  machine  operating.  In  each  of  these  departments  the 
girls  may  be  prepared  to  enter  a  variety  of  trades.  Thus  the 
work  in  dressmaking  is  so  planned  that  girls  may  be  prepared 
as  seamstresses,  dressmakers'  helpers,  experienced  skirt  finish- 
ers, waist  finishers,  or  sleeve  makers,  according  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  give  a  lonoer  or  a  shorter  time  to  the  trainins;. 
The  same  is  true  of  millinery.  The  girls  are  prepared  to  be 
frame  makers,  hat  makers,  or  trimmers  if  special  ability  is 
shown.  In  machine  operating,  almost  an  endless  variety  of 
trade  work  is  open  to  the  girl.  The  mastering  of  the  electric 
power  machine  is  a  preparation  for  many  specialized  lines  of 
w^ork.  Thus  a  girl  may  go  into  apron  factories,  shirt  factories, 
establishments  where  shirt  waists  and  dresses  are  made  for  the 
wholesale  market,  or  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  upholstery 
work,  and  if  the  special  machine  is  introduced,  the  girl  may 
become  an  expert  embroiderer,  Ijutton-hole  maker,  or  other 
specialized  worker. 

The  policy  has  been  to  begin  with  the  simple  processes  for 
the  control  of  the  needle  and  the  machine,  and  to  advance 
gradually  to  the  more  difiicult  parts  of  the  work.  The  in- 
struction is  individual,  making  it  possible  for  each  girl  to 
progress  according  to  her  abilit3\  Each  step  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  applied  in  various  ways,  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  experience  before  the  next  step  is  taken.  This  en- 
ables a  girl  who  can  devote  but  a  few  months'  time  to  the 
training  to  enter  the  trade  at  a  better  advantage  than  if  each 
step  had  been  covered  by  one  experience  of  a  kind.  For, 
although  she  may  not  have  covered  so  much  ground,  she  has 
at  least  gained  a  greater  mastery  in  some  one  part  of  the  work. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  expert  dressmakers,  milliners, 
or  other  trade  workers,  but  rather  to  give  the  necessary  ex- 
perience, skill,  and  speed  in  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
processes.  The  training  is  such  as  to  enable  the  girl  to  enter 
her  trade,  beginning  at  any  one  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  work, 
and  to  advance  intelligently  along  that  line. 

To  develop  in  the    trade  worker  qualities   needed,   design 
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and  its  application  to  trade  products  is  an  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  Several  hours  a  week  are  required  of  each 
girl  regardless  of  her  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
design  are  taught,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  application  is 
made  to  the  particular  trade  for  which  the  girl  is  being  fitted. 
Special  ability  in  this  line  of  work  is  noted,  particularly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  girls  toward  choice  of  color,  trimmings,  and 
designs  for  dresses  and  hats.  Each  department  is  closely 
allied  with  the  w^ork  in  design. 

With  the  hope  of  developing  at  some  future  time  a  trade 
relative  to  household  service,  a  simple  course  in  domestic 
science  was  given  during  the  second  summer  session.  The 
girls  were  taught  to  prepare  some  simple  dish  to  supplement 
the  cold  luncheon  which  they  had  brought,  to  care  for  the  lunch 
room,  and  to  serve  their  daily  luncheon  attractively.  This 
work  has  been  a  success,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  sufficient 
financial  support  this  department  might  contribute  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  domestic  service. 

The  present  teaching  force  consists  of  a  director  and  a  teacher 
of  each  of  the  following  departments  :  Dressmaking,  plain  sew- 
ing, millinery,  machine-operating,  domestic  science,  design,  and 
gymnastics.  This  number  has  been  found  none  too  large  to 
conduct  the  work  of  the  school,  as  the  individual  character  of 
the  instruction  necessitates  small  classes. 

The  attendance  has  steadily  increased  since  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Beginning  in  June,  1904,  with  18  pupils,  the 
membership  increased  to  83,  which  was  the  maximum  number, 
in  July,  1905.  The  equipment  and  teaching  force  permit  of  a 
regular  attendance  of  60  pupils,  and  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  overflow  during  the  Summer.  During  the  Winter 
months  the  regular  attendance  reached  53. 

While  no  girl  is  promised  a  position  on  entrance  to  the 
school,  if  she  remains  for  the  required  time  and  is  faithful 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  placing  her.  Other  results  of  the  work 
have  been  that  the  employers  are  now  willing  to  ofler  a  better 
initial  wage.  Furthermore,  the  girls  phiced  have  already 
been  advanced  rapidly.  Not  the  least  satisfactory  of  the 
results  has  been  that  girls  who  have  been  reported  as  abso- 
lutely worthless  at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months'  training,  at 
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the  close  of  the  year  have  so  thoroughly  satisfied  the  same  em- 
ployers that  they  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  take  as 
many  girls  as  the  school  could  supply.  The  school  has  thus 
gradually  gained  the  co-operation  of  the  employers,  who  have 
come  to  the  position  where  they  are  not  only  willing  to  offer 
higher  wages  at  the  beginning,  but  to  accept  girls  on  trial  and 
to  help  the  school  by  giving  careful  criticism  of  their  work. 
Many  of  the  employers  have  already  expressed  themselves  as 
believing  that  the  school  will  help  them  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

Occasional  visits  to  museums  are  made  for  the  study  and 
observation  of  beautiful  examples,  and  so  far  as  possible  visits 
are  made  to  textile  schools,  mills,  and  other  factories,  that 
the  girls  may  gain  a  better  understanding  of  manufacturing 
processes. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  that  applicants  must  be 
over  14  and  under  17  years  of  age;  signify  their  intention  of 
becoming  self-supporting ;  apply  in  person ;  and  bring  refer- 
ence from  teacher  or  employer. 

JVb7neii's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston. 
The  emphasis  of  union  classes  fiills  on  trade  work.  At  the 
moment,  opportunities  are  widening  for  women  in  many  trades, 
and  the  commercial  value  of  training  both  to  the  worker  and  to 
the  employer  is  becoming  apparent.  In  the  belief  that  there 
is  at  present  no  more  productive  field  in  the  way  of  educational 
opportunities  for  women  than  that  of  trade  training,  the  class 
committee  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  demand  for 
trained  workers  that  exists  in  each  of  the  trades  mentioned  in 
this  outline,  and  as  a  result  has  instituted  the  following  trade 
classes  : 

Hat  making :  The  aim  is  to  fit  women  for  the  trade  of  makers  of  hats.  Competent 
makers  are  in  demand,  and  can  earn  from  10  to  12  dollars  a  week.  Makers  usnally 
get  their  training  by  the  "apprentice  system"  that  prevails  in  millinery  shops.  The 
advantages  of  a  trade  class  over  the  apprentice  system  are  the  possibility  of  more 
personal  attention  to  individual  pupils  and  of  more  thorough  and  systematic  training, 
thus  insuring  to  the  pupil  more  rapid  advancement  than  that  of  the  average  apprentice. 
Outline  of  Work  —  1.  Class  work  in  frame  and  hat  making,  drawing,  principles  of  color 
and  design,  simple  book-keeping  and  accounts.  2.  Practice  work  in  order  work  and 
"rush  orders,"  in  buying  materials  and  keeping  accounts,  in  care  of  stock,  in  duties  of 
saleswomen.    A  Class  Shop  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  trade  class  in  millinery. 
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An  exhibit  and  sale  of  hats  is  held  in  the  Fall  and  Spring.  Orders  are  taken  from  Sep- 
tember to  July.  A  course  of  30  weeks  —  five  days  a  week  for  seven  hours  daily.  Every 
pupil  is  required  to  serve  for  one  month  in  actual  shop  work  before  receiving  her  certifi- 
cate. Certificates  are  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  work  of  both  terms  and  a 
month  of  practice  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  tuition  charge  for  one  term  is 
$30;  for  the  full  course  (two  terms)  $50.  A  careful  record  of  each  pupil  is  kept,  and 
excellence  in  the  production  of  salable  material  entitles  the  maker  to  a  commission  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  work. 

Machine-made  hat  fraines :  The  aim  is  to  fit  young  girls  to  make  frames  with  the 
help  of  the  recently  invented  "Nontie"  wire  frame  machine.  A  new  trade  that  offers 
light,  cleanly  work,  unusually  high  pay,  and  a  long  season  to  skilled  workers.  In  the 
use  of  this  machine,  knowledge  of  line  and  proportion  is  as  essential  to  the  commercial 
value  of  the  product  as  mechanical  skill.  Outline  of  work  mc\n(!iQs  :  Practice  in  frame 
making  by  hand  and  by  machine;  drawing,  design,  and  color  work;  business  talks; 
physical  exercises.  A  course  of  12  weeks  —  live  days  a  week  for  seven  hours  daily. 
Every  pupil  is  I'equired  to  serve  for  one  week  in  actual  factory  work  before  receiving 
her  certificate.  Graded  certificates  are  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course, 
including  the  week  of  factory  work,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Entrance  requirejnents  — 
A  grammar  school  certificate  or  its  equivalent,  and  references  from  former  teachers.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

Salesmanship :  The  aim  is  to  train  young  women  for  practical  work  as  saleswomen 
in  shops.  The  outline  of  toork  includes:  Lessons  in  arithmetic  and  practical  business 
principles ;  study  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  materials ;  theorj'  of  salesmanship  ; 
short  talks  on  manners  and  hygiene  ;  color  and  design.  Also  practice  and  observation 
in  actual  shop  work.  AVhile  learning,  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  small  wage 
both  in  Union  salesrooms  and  in  down-town  shops.  A  course  of  15  weeks  —  five  days  a 
week  for  seven  hours  daily.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  serve  for  one  month  in  actual 
shopwork  before  receiving  her  certificate.  Certificates  are  given  to  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Entrance  requirements  —  A  high  school 
certificate.  (The  Superintendent  may  admit,  at  her  discretion,  younger  girls  )  Ref- 
erences from  former  teachers.    No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

Ill  addition  to  the  trade  classes,  a  general  class  in  millinery 
is  oflered  both  as  a  da^^  and  evening  class,  its  aim  being  primarily 
to  fit  young  women  to  make  their  own  hats.  Term  I  —  Winter 
Hats  —  Term  II  —  Summer  Hats.  18  lessons,  two  lessons  a 
week  —  two  hours  each.  Tuition  $10  per  term  for  day  class  — 
$5  per  term  for  evening  class. 

Evening  School  of  Trades^  Springfield. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1898  steps  were  taken  to  provide  at  public 
expense  instruction  in  trades.  Evening  classes  were  organized 
to  meet  in  the  building  of  the  ]\Ieclianic  Arts  High  School,  the 
valuable  equipment  of  which  could  thus  be  put  to  a  double  use. 
There  were  two  classes  formed  in  tool-making  and  one  in 
pkmibing.  Each  class  met  three  evenings  a  week,  from  7.15 
to  9.15,  for  five  months.  These  classes  proved  to  be  veiy  suc- 
cessful. Not  onl}^  was  the  instruction  acknowledged  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  men  who  received  it,  but  it  was  also  admitted 
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to  be  of  general  profit  to  the  trades  represented.  The  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  voluntarily  agreed,  in  employing  help, 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  members  of  the  evening  classes  in 
plumbing.  Leading  representatives  of  the  iron-working  and 
woodworking  trades  expressed  approval,  and  advised  their 
employees  to  join  these  classes.  It  was  evident  from  the  first 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  addition  to  the  public 
school  system  of  Springfield  would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  and 
the  several  city  governments  have,  almost  invariably,  promptly 
voted  the  moderate  sum  required.  No  inconsiderable  return 
has  come  to  the  city  in  the  tools  and  other  apparatus  made  by 
the  machine  shop  classes. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  growth  of  this  school  has 
been  exceedingly  encouraging.  The  classes  in  machine  shop 
practice  and  tool-making  have  more  than  doubled  in  enrollment, 
exhausting  the  capacity  of  the  shop  and  creating  a  waiting  list 
of  applicants.  The  value  of  this  work  is  evidently  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  these  classes.  The  enrollment  in  the  woodworking 
and  pattern-making  class  has  also  increased.  A  class  in  mathe- 
matics for  mechanics  was  organized  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  October,  1901,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
school.  The  enlargement  of  this  work  during  the  past  year  is 
evidence  of  a  growing  appreciation  among  mechanics  of  the 
value  of  such  instruction.  There  are  now  three  classes,  namely, 
an  elementary,  a  middle,  and  an  advanced  class,  which  together 
cover  a  wide  range  of  mathematical  subjects.  A  lecture  course 
in  electricity  and  magnetism  was  also  started  in  1901.  The 
following  year  this  w^ork  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
laboratory  classes  in  applied  electricity,  each  class  coming  twice 
a  week.  The  course  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year 
to  include  a  class  in  electrical  measurements,  as  well  as  the 
elementary  laboratory  class  and  the  lectures.  These  classes 
have  met  the  popular  interest  in  electrical  subjects,  and  the 
work  already  accomplished  justifies  their  continuance.  The 
w^ork  of  this  school  now  includes  thorough  instruction  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  machine  shop  practice  and  tool-making, 
plumbing,  joinery  and  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  shop 
mathematics,  and  electricity.     The  enrollment  in  these  classes 
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amounts  to  over  three  hundred  and  is  remarkably  constant, 
showing  a  much  higher  percentage  of  attendance  than  is  com- 
mon in  evenino;  schools. 

The  object  of  the  Evening  School  of  Trades  is  mainly  to  give 
men  already  employed  in  the  trades,  who  know,  therefore,  at 
least  a  part  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  their  mechanical  training  and  make  them- 
selves more  efficient  workmen.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this 
school  to  train  apprentices  as  such,  but  to  supplement  the  im- 
perfect and  highly  specialized  training  of  modern  shops  by 
giving  machine  hands,  helpers,  and  apprentices,  so  far  as  there 
are  any  apprentices,  an  opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  would  ever  be  open  to  any  one 
man  under  the  modern  system  of  machine  production.  The 
aim  of  the  school  is  to  enable  a  mechanic  to  acquire  a  wider 
range  of  practical  knowledge  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
work,  and  thus  reach  a  higher  classification  in  his  trade  with 
increased  wages.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  individual 
workman,  but  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market  in  general. 

Tuition  in  all  the  classes  is  free  to  all  persons  over  14 
years  of  age  who  are  residents  of  Springfield,  but  a  fee  of  $5 
for  materials  and  other  incidental  expenses  is  charged  each 
member  of  the  classes  in  machine  shop  practice,  in  pattern- 
making,  in  plumbing,  and  in  the  laboratory  work  in  elec- 
tricity. Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  for  the  season 
of  twenty-one  weeks  as  follows  :  For  mechanical  drawing,  for 
mathematics,  and  for  electricity,  $10 ;  for  all  other  classes, 
|15.  Non-residents  are  also  charged  the  incidental  fee  of  $5. 
Members  are  required  to  be  regular  in  attendance.  Persons 
wishing  to  join  the  classes  must  give  satisfactory  references  as 
to  character  and  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired. Certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  in  each  course 
to  those  who  complete  that  course  satisfactorily.  The  school 
opens  the  second  week  in  October  and  is  in  operation  five 
months,  closing  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  and  during  the  vacation  of  the  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son.    The  school  hours  are  from  7.15  p.m.  to  9.15  r.M. 
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Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School,  Fall  River. 

This  school  is  the  third  school  to  be  established  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
475,  Acts  of  1895.  It  was  organized  in  1899,  and  opened  for 
students  on  March  7,  1904. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was  $190,000,  including  the  cost 
of  the  land  which  was  a  gift  from  the  heirs  of  Bradford  Durfee 
for  whom  the  school  was  named. 

The  building,  which  w\as  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  cotton 
machinery  and  has  every  provision  for  class  rooms,  lecture 
rooms,  and  laboratories  for  conducting  a  successful  school. 

The  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  students  :  One  class  being  those  who  wish  a  prelimi- 
nary training  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  before  entering  upon 
the  practical  work  of  the  mill ;  the  other  being  those  already 
at  work  in  the  mill  who  feel  the  necessity  for  a  training  in  the 
principles  of  the  art  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  their  chosen  vocation. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  in- 
structors in  designing,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  carding  and 
spinning,  weaving,  and  drawing,  and  assistant  instructors  in 
carding  and  spinning,  weaving,  and  designing. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  day  classes  are  as  follows : 
Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  17 
years  of  age.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  high  school 
will  admit  a  student  without  examination.  Other  applicants  will 
be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  arithmetic  and  English. 

The  tuition  for  day  students  is  $100  per  year  for  residents 
of  Massachusetts.     For  non-residents  $150  per  year. 

The  school  hours  for  day  classes  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  12.30 
P.M.  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  except  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  following  regular  courses  are  offered  to  day  students  : 

No.  1.  General  cotton  manufacturing;  three  years.  This  course  is  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  a  general  training  in  all  departments  of  cotton  manufacturing.  It  in- 
cludes thorough  instruction  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  designing,  chemistry,  dyeing, 
drawing,  and  engineering. 

No.  2.  Designing  and  weaving;  two  years.  This  course  is  offered  to  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  designing  and  weaving.  In  addition  to  these  subjects  a  course  in 
mechanical  drawing  is  included. 
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No.  3.  Chemistry  and  dyeing;  two  years.  This  course  is  oflFered  to  students  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  chemistry  and  dyeing.  It  is  adapted  to  fit  young  men  for  respon- 
sible positions  in  bleacheries,  dye  and  print  works;  with  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  drugs,  chemicals,  and  dye  stuffs ;  and  for  such  other  places  as  require  the  services  of 
a  textile  or  analytical  chemist.  A  diploma  will  lie  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  general  course. 

The  evening  class  entrance  requirements  are  that  applicants 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  17  years  of  age. 
They  must  satisfy  the  principal  that  they  can  successfully  pur- 
sue the  courses  thej^  select.  No  charge  for  tuition  is  made  to 
students  who  are  residents  of  Fall  River.  For  non-residents, 
the  tuition  fee  is  $2.50  each  term  per  subject  payable  in  ad- 
vance. The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  school 
hours  for  evening  classes  are  from  7.30  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 
Monday,  Tuesda}^,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

The  following  courses  are  ofiered  to  evening  students :  No. 
1,  picker  and  card  rooms,  two  years;  No.  2,  ring  spinning, 
twisting,  and  warp  preparation,  one  year;  No.  3,  mule  spin- 
ning, one  year;  No.  4,  mill  calculations,  one  year;  No.  5, 
plain  weaving  and  fixing,  one  year;  No.  6,  box  and  dobby 
fixing,  one  year ;  No.  7,  Jacquard  weaving  and  fixing,  one  3^ear  ; 
No.  8,  designing,  three  years;  No.  9,  general  chemistry,  one 
year;  No.  10,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  two  years; 
No.  11,  dyeing,  one  year;  No.  12,  advanced  dyeing,  one  year; 
No.  13,  elementary  designing  and  cloth  analysis,  one  year; 
No.  14,  Jacquard  designing,  one  year. 

Each  evenino-  course  in  general  covers  two  evenings  each 
week.  More  than  one  course  may  be  taken  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  principal.  Certificates  are  given  on  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  each  course. 

Loioell  Textile  School,  Lowell. 
This  school  was  incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of 
industr3^"  The  incorporators  were  representatives  of  the 
great  textile  corporations  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  vicinity. 
By  the  terms  of  the  by-laws,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
trustees  must  be  "  persons  actually  engaged  in  or  connected 
with   textile  or  kindred  manufactures."      This  was  to  insure 
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the  practical  character  of  the  management  and  the  instruc- 
tion . 

The  Commonwealth  is  now  represented  in  the  corporation 
by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  ex  officiis,  and  two  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  four-year  terms,  and 
the  city  of  Lowell  by  the  Mayor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  city 
council,  and  a  representative  of  the  textile  council,  a  labor 
organization . 

The  school  was  formally  opened  January  30,  1897,  and 
instruction  began  February  1,  1897.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  school  w^ere  dedicated  on  February  12,  1903.  The  admin- 
istration is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  a  secretary.  There  are  22  instructors  in  the 
school :  Head  instructor  in  textile  designing,  head  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  head  instructor  in  power-loom  weaving, 
head  instructor  in  decorative  art,  head  instructor  in  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns,  head  instructor  in  cotton  yarns,  head  instructor 
in  engineering,  head  instructor  in  finishing  ;  instructor  in  phys- 
ics, mathematics,  and  electrical  engineering,  two  instructors 
in  chemistry,  two  instructors  in  dyeing,  instructor  in  textile 
designing,  instructor  in  hand-loom  weaving,  two  assistant  in- 
structors in  power-loom  weaving,  assistant  instructor  in  free- 
hand drawing,  instructor  in  woolen  and  worsted  spinning, 
assistant  instructor  in  wool  sorting  and  conditioning,  instructor 
in  cotton  spinning,  instructor  in  modern  languages.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  several  lecturers  on  mill  enoineerino-. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  high  grade  machin- 
ery with  all  latest  improvements,  specially  built  to  afford  facil- 
ities for  all  kinds  of  experimental  work,  and  of  such  variety  as 
is  never  found  in  any  one  textile  mill.  With  the  machinery 
already  installed,  the  school  claims  to  have  a  more  varied 
equipment  than  any  other  existing  textile  school  either  in 
America  or  Europe. 

The  day  classes  are  especially  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  those  whose  intention  it  is  to  enter  the  business  of  textile 
manufacturing  in  any  branch.  The  courses  are  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  a  person  to  start  without  any  previous  ac- 
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quaintance  with  textiles,  but,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  such  business  and  wnsh  to  improve  their 
knowledge  and  opportunities  can  devote  their  entire  time  to 
study  most  profitably.  The  very  complete  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery enables  every  process  to  be  practicall}^  illustrated. 
The  student  has  the  option  of  selecting  any  one  of  five  regular 
or  several  special  courses.  Each  course  is  intended  to  cover 
three  years.  The  five  regular  diploma  courses  are :  Cot- 
ton manufacturing,  wool  manufacturing,  designing  (general 
course),  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  textile  engineering. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows :  First  year,  first  term  :  Textile  designing,  cloth  con- 
struction, cloth  analysis,  hand-loom  weaving,  elements  of 
mechanism,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  general  chem- 
istry, and  free-hand  drawing. 

This  is  common  to  all  courses  and  at  the  end  of  this  term 
each  student  is  required  to  select  the  particular  course  he  is  to 
follow  in  his  subsequent  studies,  and  the  instruction  to  be  given 
after  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  is  specialized  to  suit  each 
course. 

Cotton  manufacturing.  First  year,  second  term:  Cotton  fiber,  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  fiber,  cotton  manipulation,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth  analy- 
sis, hand-loom  weaving,  elements  of  mechanism,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing, 
general  chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing.  Second  year:  Cotton  manipulation,  textile 
designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth  analysis,  machine  drawing,  applied  mechanics, 
electricity,  applied  physics,  textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  warp  preparation,  power-loom 
weaving.  Third  year:  Cotton  manipulation,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction, 
cloth  analysis,  mill  engineering,  applied  phj'sics,  electrical  engineering,  hand-loom 
weaving,  power-loom  weaving,  finishing,  knitting  machinery,  and  thesis. 

Wool  manufacturing.  First  year,  second  term :  Wool  fiber,  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  fiber,  woolen  spinning,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth  analysis, 
hand-loom  weaving,  elements  of  mechanism,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  gen- 
eral chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing.  Second  year :  Woolen  and  worsted  spinning, 
sorting,  scouring,  carbonizing  and  conditioning,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction, 
cloth  analysis,  machine  drawing,  applied  mechanics,  electricity,  applied  physics,  textile 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  warp  preparation,  power-loom  weaving.  Third  year :  \Vool 
manipulation,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth  analysis,  mill  engineering, 
applied  physics,  electrical  engineering,  hand-loom  weaving,  power-loom  weaving,  fin- 
ishing, knitting  machinery,  and  thesis. 

Designing.  First  year,  second  term :  Textile  designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth 
analysis,  design  sketching,  hand-loom  weaving,  elements  of  mechanism,  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing,  general  chemistry,  free-hand  drawing,  and  decorative  art.  Op- 
tions: Woolen  and  worsted  yarns  and  cotton  yarns.  Second  year:  Textile  designing, 
cloth  construction,  cloth  analysis,  design  sketching,  Jacquard  work,  hand-loom  weav- 
ing, decorative  art,  applied  mechanics,  electricity,  applied  physics,  textile  chemistry  and 
dyeing,  power-loom  weaving.  Options:  Woolen  and  worsted  yarns  and  cotton  yarns. 
Third  year:  Textile   designing— advanced   work,   cloth   construction,   cloth  analysis. 
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hand-loom  weaving,  decorative  art,  mill  engineering,  applied  physics,  electrical  engi- 
neering, power-loom  weaving,  finishing,  and  thesis. 

Chemistry  and  dyeing.  First  rear,  second  term  :  General  chemistry,  stoichiometry, 
qualitative  analysis,  textile  designing,  cloth  construction,  cloth  analysis,  hand-loom 
weaving,  elements  of  mechanism,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  German.  Second 
year :  Textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  chemical  philosophy,  advanced  inorganic  chemis- 
try, advanced  organic  chemistry,  industrial  chemistry,  applied  mechanics,  electricity. 
Options:  Textile  designing  and  power-loom  weaving  Third  year:  Advanced  textile 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  quantitative  analysis,  industrial  chemistry,  physical  chemistry, 
dye  testing,  microscopy,  and  thesis.  Options  :  Power-loom  weaving,  mill  engineering, 
and  finishing. 

Textile  engineeri^ig .  First  year,  second  term :  Mathematics,  elements  of  mechan- 
ism, machine  drawing,  physics,  general  chemistry,  textile  designing.  Options  :  Woolen 
and  worsted  yarns  and  cotton  yarns.  Second  year :  Advanced  mechanism,  machine 
drawing,  applied  mechanics,  steam  and  water  power,  electricity,  power-loom  weaving. 
Options:  Woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  cotton  yarns,  advanced  mathematics.  Third 
year:  Mill  engineering,  mill  engineering  drawing,  power  generation,  measurement  and 
transmission,  applied  physics,  applied  electricity,  and  thesis. 

Graduates  of  high  schools,  academies,  or  higher  institutions 
are  admitted  to  day  classes  upon  certificate.  All  other  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  including  metric  S3^stem,  English,  geography,  alge- 
bra, and  plane  geometry.  The  fee  for  the  day  course  is  $100 
per  year  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  ;  for  non-residents  it 
is  $150  per  year.  Special  students  pay,  in  general,  the  full 
fee,  but  if  a  course  be  taken  involving  attendance  at  the  school 
during  a  limited  time,  application  may  be  made  to  the  secre- 
tary for  a  reduction.  All  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the 
school  must  file  with  the  secretary  not  later  than  May  15  a 
report  of  some  original  investigation  or  research,  such  thesis 
to  have  been  previousl}^  approved  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  it  is  made.  Advantages  are  offered  to  persons 
for  special  research  work. 

The  diploma  of  the  school  is  awarded  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  any  one  of  the  five  regular  courses,  covering  not 
less  than  three  years,  except  where  entrance  is  to  advanced 
standing.  In  such  cases  at  least  one  year's  attendance  is  re- 
quired. For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  three  years' 
course  in  any  special  department,  the  certificate  of  the  school 
is  awarded.  It  is  possible  to  complete  such  a  course  in  less 
than  three  years,  if  the  candidate  be  passed  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, but  at  least  one  year's  attendance  is  required. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  school  are  intended  to  give  thor- 
ough instruction  to  those  who  are  enoaoed  durins:  the  day  in 
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mills  and  workshops,  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  perfect 
their  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  they  work,  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  other  processes  than  those  in  which  they  are  reg- 
ularly engaged,  and  in  the  course  of  several  winters  to  com- 
plete a  thorough  technical  education  without  interfering  with 
their  daily  duties.  The  courses  are  :  Cotton  spinning,  a  two- 
year  course ;  woolen  spinning,  a  one-year  course ;  worsted 
spinning,  a  two-year  course  ;  designing,  a  three-year  course ; 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  a  four-year  course  ;  weaving,  a  two-year 
course ;  mechanical  engineering,  a  two-year  course.  For  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  school  is  awarded  ;  the  diploma  of  the  school  is 
awarded  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  satisfactory  completion 
of  those  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  any  one  of  the  several 
regular  diploma  courses. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  evening  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  day  with  the  exception  that  less  time  is 
devoted  to  the  machine  work.  Ordinarily,  the  handling  of  the 
machinery  is  a  part  familiar  to  most  students  through  contact 
with  it  in  the  daytime,  and  therefore  the  explanations  and  cal- 
culations are  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  are 
similar  to  those  for  the  day  classes.  Graduates  of  grammar  and 
higher  schools  are  received  on  presentation  of  proper  creden- 
tials ;  for  all  others,  examinations  are  required.  The  candidates 
must  be  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  the  principles 
of  arithmetic.  For  the  first  part,  a  short  composition  must  be 
written  on  a  given  theme,  and  a  certain  amount  must  be  written 
from  dictation  ;  while  in  the  latter  are  included  addition,  deci- 
mals, fractions,  percentage,  ratio,  and  proportion. 

The  evening  courses  are  free  to  graduates  of  the  evening- 
high  and  drawing  schools,  operatives  of  the  mills  and  machine 
shops,  and  other  residents  of  Lowell,  to  such  numbers  as  may 
be  accommodated  in  the  various  classes.  Applications  are  con- 
sidered in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

The  fees  in  the  evening  classes  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
day  classes  and  are  as  follows  :  Cotton  spinning,  woolen  spin- 
ning, worsted  spinning,  designing,  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
weaving,  mechanical  engineering,  $2.50  per  term  or  $5  per 
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year,  for  all  except  residents  of  Lowell.  A  deposit  of  $5  is 
required  from  all  who  take  the  course  in  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
whether  residents  of  Lowell  or  not,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
laboratory  breakages.  At  the  end  of  the  year  any  unexpended 
balance  will  be  returned,  or  an  extra  charge  made,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Lectures  are  given  during  the  school  year  upon  leather  belt- 
ing, general  information  on  oils,  electric  driving  in  textile  mills, 
fire  protection  in  mills,  cotton,  cultivation  of  cotton,  common 
uses  of  steam,  water  power,  artificial  humidification  in  mills, 
sizing  compounds  and  their  eff'ect,  method  of  cost  finding  in 
mills,  patent  law,  and  economy  in  steam  plants. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $35,000, 
and  the  funds  for  building,  equipping,  maintaining,  etc.,  are 
raised  by  State  and  city  appropriations,  tuition  and  other  fees, 
and  contributions  from  friends  of  the  school. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  New  Bedford. 

This  school  was  incorporated  in  1895,  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  begun  in  1898,  and  it  was  opened  for  instruction 
October  16,  1899.  Money  appropriated  by  the  State  and  city 
built  and  equipped  the  school  building.  Much  of  the  machinery 
was  given  or  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $24,000,  which 
is  met  by  State  and  city  appropriations,  together  with  fees. 
The  building  is  the  first  erected  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  of  a  textile  technical  school. 

In  designing  the  school,  attention  was  paid  to  arranging  it  in 
the  most  suitable  manner  for  the  purposes  of  imparting  textile 
instruction.  The  structure  is  of  the  slow  burning  mill  con- 
struction type,  approved  by  the  leading  fire  insurance  associ- 
ations and  mill  engineers,  while  the  general  equipment  of  the 
school  is  also  illustrative  of  the  best  methods  of  heating,  ven- 
tilating, humidifying,  and  fire  protecting  mills. 

The  school  has  a  wide  variety  of  cotton-mill  machinery,  and 
this  feature  of  the  school  is  considered  as  being  almost  perfect 
for  the  purpose  of  a  technical  school  that  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  teaching  of  cotton  manufacturing.  Almost  every  maker 
of  cotton  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  represented  in  the 
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school,  together  with  several  English  builders,  giving  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  machines 
varied  in  construction,  although  utilized  for  performing  the 
same  work. 

Students  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  may  be  of 
either  sex  or  any  nationality.  Those  who  have  been  students 
of  other  technical  institutions,  colleges  or  universities,  and 
graduates  of  high  schools  are  admitted  on  certificates.  Other 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  either  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  arithmetic  and  English,  or  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  necessary  qualifications  in  elementary 
education. 

The  fee  for  tuition  in  the  day  classes  is  $50  per  term  or  $100 
for  the  school  year,  excepting  for  those  students  who,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  their  application  for  enrollment,  were  non-resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fee  is  $75  per  term,  or  $150  per  year,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  No  fees  are 
refunded,  excepting  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  above  fee  includes  admission  to  any  of  the  evening  classes 
in  which  there  is  accommodation  and  which  the  day  students 
may  desire  to  attend.  Students  are  required  to  supply  them- 
selves with  such  books,  tools,  and  materials  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  school,  and  pay  for  any  breakage  or  damage  that 
they  may  cause  in  addition  to  the  above  named  fees.  Diplomas 
are  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  of  study. 
There  were  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  last  school  year 
410  students,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.  The 
courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  day  and  evening  classes. 
The  courses  of  study  for  day  classes  are  as  follows  : 

The  7-egular  cotton  manufacturing  course.  This  course  is  intended  for  the  training  of 
men  aspiring  to  the  position  of  agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  or  other  responsible 
position  in  a  cotton  mill  or  a  cotton  machinery  works,  or  to  give  an  opportunity  to  a 
man  holding  a  responsible  position  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  cotton  mill  business. 
It  includes:  First  year  — plain  weaving,  fancy  weaving,  designing,  hand-loom  work, 
mechanism  and  machine  drawing,  warp  preparation,  and  calculations ;  second  year  — 
cotton  picking,  carding,  combing,  and  spinning,  steam  engineering,  advanced  designing, 
and  mechanism  and  machine  drawing;  third  year —advanced  weaving,  manufacture 
of  combed  yarn,  designing  for  pile  and  Jacquard  fabrics,  mill  engineering,  and  knitting 
or  dyeing.  Facilities  are  given  in  the  third  year  for  the  students  to  carry  on  experi- 
mental work,  and  each  student  graduating  is  expected  to  write  a  thesis,  or  perform  some 
special  work  in  connection  with  some  matter  of  general  interest  to  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
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Cotton  carding  and  spinning  course.  This  course  is  intended  to  qualify  a  man  to 
hold  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  cotton  yarn  mill,  boss  spinner  or  boss  carder,  or 
other  responsible  position  in  connection  with  a  cotton  yarn  mill  or  cotton  machinery 
works.  It  includes  cotton  picking,  carding,  combing  and  spinning,  machine  drawing 
and  mechanism,  and  steam  engineering. 

Weaving  course.  This  course  is  intended  for  men  who  desire  to  become  superintend- 
ents of  weaving  mills,  boss  weavers  or  fixers,  or  to  hold  other  positions  requiring  expert 
knowledge  of  plain  or  fancy  weaving,  It  includes  warp  preparation,  weaving,  design- 
ing, hand-loom  work,  machine  drawing,  mechanism,  and  steam  engineering. 

Designing  course.  This  course  is  intended  to  qualify  a  man  to  hold  a  position  as  a 
designer  in  any  textile  mill,  whether  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silk.  This,  in  the  first 
year,  follows  the  lines  of  the  general  cotton  manufacturing  course.  The  second  year  of 
this  course,  however,  is  different,  almost  exclusive  attention  being  given  to  designing 
and  practice  on  hand  and  power  looms. 

Chemistry  and  dyeing  course.  This  course  extends  for  two  school  years  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects  :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis,  dyeing  as  applied  to  textile  mills. 

Knitting  course.  This  course  covers  three  school  years  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects :  Seamless  hosiery  knitting,  latch  needle  underwear  knitting,  circular  spring 
needle  knitting,  circular  latch  needle  sweater  knitting,  finishing  of  all  classes  of  knit 
goods,  dyeing. 

The  school  is  in  session  four  evenings  per  week  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  students  who  are  ens^aored  in  the  mills  and  work- 
shops  during  the  day.  Free  education  in  any  or  all  branches 
of  cotton  manufacturing  is  offered  to  those  students '  attend- 
ing  the  evening  classes.  No  difierence  is  made  between  the 
courses  of  instruction  of  the  evening  and  those  of  the  day. 
The  same  machinery  and  same  instructors  are  retained  for  the 
evening  classes,  and,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  larger  num- 
ber of  students  found  in  the  evening  technical  classes,  addi- 
tional instructors  also  have  been  enoao-ed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
evening  students  alone. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening  instruction  is  in  the  minute 
subdivision  of  subjects,  so  that  any  one  employed  in  the  mill 
will  find  in  the  plan  of  studies  something  that  will  assist  him 
or  her,  and  which  will  apply  to  the  department  in  which  he  or 
she  is  daily  engaged,  and  yet  will  not  necessitate  an  entry  for 
a  long  course  of  study  in  order  to  get  such  instruction  as  is 
desired.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic  are  required. 
The  staff  of  instructors  numbers  17,  principally  mill  overseers 
and  superintendents,  or  those  formerly  holding  such  positions. 

For  evening  classes  the  course  in  carding  covers  picking  and 
card  room  machinery,  including  combing,  to  be  completed  in 
a  two-year  course,  two  evenings  a  week.     Mule  spinning  is  a 
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one-year  course,  two  evenings  per  week.  Ring-spinning  is  a 
one-term  course,  tw^o  evenings  per  week.  Cotton  sampling  is 
a  one-term  course,  two  evenings  per  week.  Spooling,  warp- 
ing, and  slashing  is  a  one-term  course,  two  evenings.  Weav- 
ing and  fixing  course  covers  plain  and  fancy  weaving  and  loom 
fixino;  on  all  the  diflerent  makes  of  American  looms.  It  is  a 
two-year  course,  two  evenings  per  week.  The  second  year 
of  this  course  is  devoted  to  fancy  weaving,  including  dobby 
and  drop-box  looms,  both  weaving  and  fixing.  The  Jacquard 
weaving  course  covers  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week. 

In  the  designing  department,  a  course  in  cloth  dissection  is 
intended  to  be  a  primary  designing  study  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  connected  with  the  weaving  departments 
of  the  New  Bedford  mills  without  qualifying  them  to  hold  po- 
sitions as  designers.  It  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings 
per  week.  The  full  course  in  designing  covers  designing  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  including  both  cloth  dissection,  cloth 
construction,  and  hand-loom  work.  It  is  a  two-year  course. 
This  class  is  taken  in  two  sections,  as  follows:  Elementary  — 
three  evenings  per  week  ;  advanced  — three  evenings  per  week. 
A  course  in  mill  arithmetic  is  for  one  year,  two  evenings  per 
week.  A  course  in  yarn-mill  arithmetic  covers  one  year,  two 
evenings  per  week. 

The  chemistry  course  that  extends  for  two  years,  two  even- 
ings per  week,  includes  the  subjects  of  general  chemistry,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analj^sis.  The  dyeing  course  that  covers 
two  school  years  gives  instruction  in  the  application  of  dye- 
stufi's  in  general. 

In  the  knitting  department  a  course  extending  for  two  years, 
three  evenings  per  week,  gives  instruction  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  classes  of  knit  goods. 

A  mechanical  course  that  covers  two  school  years,  two 
evenings  per  week,  gives  instruction  in  mechanism,  machine 
drawing,  mill  engineering  and  steam  engineering. 

Waltham  Horological  School,   Waltham. 
The  need  of  better  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  workmen 
in  the  trade  of  watchmaking,  repairing,  etc.,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  in  1870.      Under  modern  conditions  in 
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the  factories  where  watches  are  made,  the  workmen  are  kept 
on  special  branches  of  the  work,  and  no  one  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  practise  or  learn  the  whole  of  the  trade.  When  a  stu- 
dent has  finished  his  course  in  this  school  he  is  able  to  make  a 
complete  watch,  and  is  also  a  first-class  repairer. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  school  are  eight  on  every  week  day 
except  one,  when  the  number  of  hours  is  seven.  Work  is  also 
required  during  such  evenings  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  mana- 
ger. The  charge  for  tuition  is  $65  for  the  first  three  months, 
$50  for  the  second  three  months,  $45  for  the  third  three 
months,  and  $40  for  each  three  months  thereafter,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  the  followins:  branches  : 
Plates,  wheels,  pinions,  jewels,  balances,  staffs,  jeweling, 
springing,  screws,  stem-winding  parts,  matching,  finishing, 
adjusting,  repairing,  tools,  ophthalmology,  and  engraving. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  all  who  successfully  complete  the 
prescribed  course.  Students  are  expected  to  purchase  the 
smaller  tools  they  use  in  ordinary  bench  work ;  the  expense 
need  not  exceed  $20.  Lathes  and  lathe  attachments  and  the 
more  expensive  tools  are  furnished  by  the  school.  The  school 
has  four  instructors,  including  a  teacher  of  engraving  and  a 
teacher  of  optics,  who  is  a  regular  physician  and  oculist.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  $5,000;  this  amount 
is  raised  from  the  money  received  from  pupils  in  fees.  The 
average  attendance  during  1904-05  was  30. 


Part  II. 


Trained  and  Supplemental  Employees 


Domestic  Seryice. 
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Part  II. 

Teained  and  Supplemental  Employees  for 
Domestic  Seryice. 


Trained  WorJcers. 

The  permanent  installation  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
school,  and  the  growth  of  the  trade  training  school  movement, 
prove  that  the  need  of  to-day  is  not  only  for  trained  minds, 
but  for  skilled  hands  as  well.  In  the  shops  and  factories  of 
Massachusetts  the  tendency  of  employers  is  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  orirls  and  women  who  are  o-raduates  of  trainino- 
schools.  The  old-time  nurse,  who  had  a  "  knack"  for  caring 
for  the  sick,  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  hospital 
graduate.  Domestic  service  is  apparently  the  one  exception 
to  this  almost  universal  demand  for  skilled  workers.  While 
there  are  90,342  women  employed  in  domestic  service  in  this 
State,*  there  are  but  two  schools  in  which  they  may  learn 
the  many  and  varied  requirements  of  housework,  and  the 
total  number  of  pupils  accommodated  in  these  schools  is  only 
about  45. 

In  January,  1897,  the  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  nearer  the  source  of  the  difficulties  recog- 
nized as  existing  in  domestic  service  in  this  country.  For 
this  purpose  they  organized  the  Domestic  Reform  League. 

The  objects  of  the  League  are  the  scientific  and  careful  consideration  of  present 
conditions  in  domestic  service ;  the  awakening  of  the  interest  of  women  in  the 
largest  aspect  of  the  problem  ;  the  recognition  by  the  employer  that  fair  conditions 
should  be  given  for  faithful  service ;  and  by  the  employee,  that  interested  and 
efficient  service  must  be  given  in  exchange  for  fair  wages  and  just  conditions ;  and 
further  the  recognition  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  efficiency  should  be  a 
standard  of  wages. 

To  the  Domestic  Reform  League,  which  ' '  holds  the  Union's 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  domestic  problem  to  terms 

*  Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  11,356  ;  laundresses,  8,883 ;  servants  and  wait- 
resses, 70,103.     United  States  Census  — 1900. 
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of  concrete  effort,"  employers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  em- 
ployees for  domestic  service  and  of  the  high  wages  demanded, 
in  consequence  of  such  scarcity,  b}^  the  incompetent.  The 
records  of  the  League,  demonstrating  that  the  ratio  of  the 
demand  to  the  supply  is  about  two  to  one,  and  that  the  wage 
offered  to  inexperienced  workers  has  increased  33%  per  cent  in 
five  years,  verify  these  complaints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  demand  and  suppl}^  in  the 
office  of  the  Domestic  Reform  League  for  the  past  seven  years  : 


Demand 
(Employers) 


Supply 
(Employees) 


Percent- 
ages of  Supply 
to  Demand 


1898 5,187 

1899 t             7,183 

1900 I             8,975 

1901, !             6,846 

1902, !             6,654 

1903, •         •  '^.608 

1904 9,282 


2,549 
3,001 
3,274 
2,958 
3,015 
3,435 
4,768 


49.14 
41.78 
36.48 
43.21 
45.31 
45.15 
51.37 


The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  has 
already  published  the  results  of  the  latter's  investigations  into 
"Social  Conditions  in  Domestic  Rervice  ; '"  "The  Effort  to 
Attract  the  Workers  in  Shops  and  Factories  to  Domestic  Ser- 
vice ;  "  "  Social  Statistics  of  Working  Women  ;  Hours  of  Labor 
in  Domestic  service  ;  and  Household  Expenses." 

These  investigations  were  purely  analytical,  and  while  they 
proved  that  a  social  stigma  is  attached  to  domestic  service,  and 
that  the  hours  of  work  are  longer  and  more  indefinite  than  in 
other  occupations,  they  were  not  intended  to  be  constructive, 
and  attempted  no  remedy. 

The  first  investigation  of  the  Union  indicative  of  construct- 
ive  work  along  the  lines  of  domestic  service  was  an  investi- 
gation, also  published  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  into  the  "Cost  of  Home  Made  and  Pre- 
pared Food,"  with  a  view  to  the  feasibility  of  making  some 
practical  experiment  in  the  delivery  of  cooked  food.  This 
investigation  was  followed  some  three  years  later  by  the  ex- 
periment of  delivering  dinners  hot  to  patrons  in  their  homes. 
The  effort,  initiated  in  1903,  is  still  being  pursued  and  de- 
veloped through  the  Food  Supply  Department  of  the  L^nion. 
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In  1901-02,  as  a  further  step  toward  an  investigation  of  tlie 
possibility  of  organizing  housework  under  the  industrial  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  other  trades,  and  an  endeavor  to  throw 
light  on  the  possibility  of  a  higher  degree  of  training  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  household  employees,  the  inquiries  here 
reported  were  instigated. 

In  order  to  obtain  material  which  mioht  be  suofo-estive  of  im- 
provement  in  the  standards  and  status  of  the  domestic  worker, 
the  Domestic  Reform  League  determined  to  ask  experienced 
housekeepers  two  questions  :  First,  how  the  interest  of  the 
houseworker  could  be  aroused  to  desire  for  herself  the  equiva- 
lent of  trade  training ;  and,  second,  whether  present  domestic 
difficulties  could  be  alleviated  by  having  a  part  of  the  house- 
work done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house  and  coming  in 
by  the  day  or  hour. 

Five  thousand  question  blanks  embodjdng  these  questions 
were  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  of 
the  Federated  Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  all  branches  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnre  throuofhout  the  United 
States,  with  a  letter  asking  that  the  blanks  be  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage  among  such  members  of  the  organizations 
in  question  as  would  be  most  apt  to  be  interested. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had 
at  that  time  a  membership  of  15,572,  representative  of  con- 
servative and  experienced  Eastern  housekeepers. 

These  answers  are  valuable  as  representing  what  might  be 
termed  local  color  in  the  two  phases  of  household  economics 
presented.  They  are  also  the  opinions  of  the  average  club 
woman,  and  are  instructive  as  such,  demonstrating,  as  they  do, 
that,  while  the  club  woman  may  be  interested  in  civic  improve- 
ment and  cultural  and  industrial  progress,  she  looks  upon 
domestic  service  as  a  calling  in  which  there  is  no  hope  that 
it  may  l)e  elevated  ultimately  to  the  dignity  of  other  trades, 
with  regularly  defined  duties  and  hours. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnte  had  a  membership 
of  5,404,  located  throughout  the  United  States,  representing, 
therefore,  diversified  household  conditions  rano^ino-  from  the 
San  Francisco  home,  with  its  inevitable  Chinese  man  servant, 
to  the  "  eight  in  help  "  in  the  home  of  the  "  efltete  East." 
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The  folio  wing-  table  shows  the  number  of  clubs  and  branches 
to  which  schedules  were  sent,  then-  membership,  the  number 
of  schedules  mailed,  the  number  returned,  and  percentage 
returned  of  those  mailed  : 


Classification. 


Federation       j      Association 
of  of  Collegiate 

Women's  Clubs  Alumnje 


Aggregates 


Number  of  clubs  and  branches, 

Total  membership  of  clubs  and  branches, 

Number  of  schedules  mailed,    . 

Xumher  returned 

Percentage  of  schedules  returned,   . 


15,572 

4,280 

•212 

4.95 


25 

104 

5,404 

20,976 

500 

4,780 

48 

260 

9.60 

5.44 

The  260  schedules  were  received  from  women  living  in  the 
following  States  : 


Massachusetts, . 
Xew  Hanipsliire, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
Xew  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, 


209 

Wisconsin, 

1 

Minnesota, 

2 

Missouri,  .         .         .         . 

2 

Nebraska, 

19 

California, 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

5 

Total, 

1 

2 
1 
3 
4 

260 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  eloquent  of 
the  lack  of  interest,  either  practical  or  academic,  on  the  part 
of  employers,  whether  club  or  college  women,  whether  living 
in  the  East  or  the  West. 

The  schedule  was  in  two  parts  or  sets  of  questions,  the  first 
relatino;  to  the  inducements  that  mio-ht  be  ofi'ered  to  lead 
household  employees  to  desire  training.  In  introducing  the 
first  set  of  questions  the  schedule  stated  : 


One  of  the  first  remedies  for  the  domestic  service  situation  that  suggests  itself 
is  that  of  a  training  school,  where  houseworkers  may  be  trained  to  do  housework. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  houseworkers  themselves  do  not  desire  this  training. 
The  girls  who  come  to  a  training  school  for  houseworkers,  are,  in  general,  very 
young  or  in  some  way  deficient,  and  they  are  usually  sent  by  charitably  inclined 
friends. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  question  naturally  arises:  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  houseworkers  that  shall  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  them  to  come,  voluntarily, 
to  a  training  school  for  housework?  It  is  with  the  hope  that  employers  will  have 
some  practical  means  to  suggest  that  the  following  questions  are  asked. 
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The  present  scale  of  wages  of  household  employees,  compiled  from  actual  sta- 
tistics taken  from  the  Union  employment  office,  is  as  follows: 

Weekly  Wages  of  Household  Employees  — 1901,  1902. 


OCCCPATIONS. 

Lowest  Wage 
Paid 

Highest  Wage 
Paid 

Average  Wage 
Paid 

Cooks, i           $3.50 

Second  girln .1              2.50 

Parlor  maids, :              3.00 

Chambermaids 1              3.00 

General  houseworkers 2.00 

Sio.oo 

6.00 
5.50 
6.00 
5.50 

$5.1S9 
3.909 
4.51 
4.447 
3.866 

The  following  were  the  inquiries  on  the  first  section  of  the 
schedule  : 

1.  Provided  competent,  trained  service  could  be  had,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it  any  more  than  you  now  pay  for  household  service  ?  If 
so,  please  indicate  how  much  more  you  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

2.  Instead  of  giving  a  higher  wage  for  trained  service,  would  you  prefer 
to  give  certain  "  privileges,"  such  as  shorter  hours  or  definite  free  time 
each  day  ?     If  so,  please  state  what  privileges  you  would  wish  to  give. 

3.  What  inducements  would  you  suggest  that  should  lead  household 
employees,  themselves,  to  desire  training  for  the  sake  of  its  ultimate 
advantages  ? 

The  following  represent  the  answers  that  were  received  to 
the  first  two  inquiries  : 


Inquiries. 

Ye. 

Xo 

Xot  Stated 

Total 

Provided  comj)etent,  trained  service  could 

be  had,  would  j'ou  be  willing  to  pay  for 

it  anv  more  than  you  now  pay  for  house- 

hold .service  ? 

88 

142 

30 

260 

Percentages, 

33.85 

54.61 

11.54 

100.00 

Instead  of  giving  a  higher  wage  for  trained 

service,  would  vou  prefer  to  give  certain 

"  privileges  "   such    as    shorter   hours   or 

definite  free  time  each  day? 

83 

114 

63 

260 

Percentages, 

31.92 

43.85 

24.23 

100.00 

In  answering  the  first  inquiry,  88  employers,  or  33.85  per 
cent,  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  142,  or  54.61  per  cent,  in  the 
negative;  while  30,  or  11.54  per  cent,  did  not  reph^  to  the 
inquiry. 

To  the  second  inquiry  which  asked  if,  instead  of  giving  a 
higher  wage  for  this  trained  service,   employers  would  give 
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certain  "  privileges,"  such  as  shorter  hours  or  definite  free  time 
each  day,  83  employers,  or  31.92  per  cent,  answered  that  they 
would;  114,  or  43.85  per  cent,  replied  that  they  would  not; 
while  63,  or  24.23  per  cent,  did  not  reply  to  the  inquiry.  Those 
emploj^ers  who  were  willing  to  grant  certain  "  privileges"'  to 
their  employees,  if  they  were  trained,  made  reply  as  follows  : 


Number 
Keplylng 


More  free  time 

Shorter  hours 

Shorter  hours  and  more  free  time, 
Definite  free  time  each  day,     . 
Not  specified,     .        .        .         .        , 

Totals, 


4.82 
14.46 
12.05 
50.60 
18.07 


100.00 


The  advantages  offered  trained  employees  most  frequently 
in  the  suggestions  of  employers  represented,  then,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  More  free  time  ;  shorter  hours  ;  shorter 
hours  and  more  free  time  ;  and  definite  free  time  each  day. 
These  seem  to  be  the  most  practicable  suggestions  and  the  only 
ones  offered  which  are  within  the  control  of  employers.  Of 
the  83  women  answering,  four,  or  4.82  per  cent,  were  willing  to 
give  the  servant  more  free  time;  12,  or  14.4(3  per  cent,  were 
willing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor;  10,  or  12.05  per  cent, 
would  grant  shorter  hours  and  more  free  time;  42,  or  50.60 
per  cent,  were  willing  to  give  definite  free  time  each  day ;  and 
15,  or  18.07  per  cent,  did  not  state  what  privileges  they  would 
grant. 

An  inducement  suggested  by  36  employers  was  that  a  train- 
ing school  preparation  would  increase  the  dignity  of  house- 
work ;  others  believed  that  the  positions  of  trained  girls  would 
be  more  permanent ;  others,  that  training  would  increase  the 
employee's  feeling  of  responsibility ;  seven  persons  thought 
that,  should  the  employee  subse(]uently  have  a  home  of  her 
own,  she  would  find  a  scientific  training  in  housework  of  the 
greatest  benefit ;  and  free  classes  in  Domestic  Science  were  also 
mentioned  as  a  possible  attraction.  Many  inducements  were 
suggested  with  apparently  little  study  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples involved.  One  employer  stated  that  she  would  offer 
prizes  for  excellent  cooking,  or  laundry  work,  resulting  from 
a  course  in  a  trainina"  school.     This  would  practically  amount 
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to  higher  wages.  Another  proposed  that  mistresses  boycott 
untrained  emploj^ees.  This,  with  the  existing  condition  of 
supply  and  demand,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  boycott- 
ing mistresses  personally  performing  all  the  duties  of  their  own 
households.  Another  so-called  inducement  was  for  employers 
to  co-operate  in  employing  only  such  girls  as  could  present  a 
certificate  from  a  training  school.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  this  suggestion  as  to  its  predecessor,  and  it  also  savors  more 
of , coercion  than  persuasion. 

From  emploj^ers  who  would  ofier  more  definite  free  time 
came  the  following  specific  suggestions  :  "  Foiu'  hours  per  day  ; " 
"  one  afternoon  and  evening  weekly  ;  "  "alternate  Sundays  ;  " 
"three  evenings  a  week;"  "two  afternoons;"  "Saturday 
evenings  once  a  month;"  "three  evenings;"  "one  or  two 
Avhole  da3^s  off  each  month;"  "one  hour  daily;"  "two  and 
one-half  hours  every  afternoon  but  one;"  "certain  hours;" 
"two  afternoons  weekly;"  "three  or  four  days  vacation 
occasionally;"  "  haU' the  evenings  in  the  week ;  "  "one  day 
a  week." 

Among  the  attempts  made  to  answer  the  inquirj^  "What 
inducements  would  vou  suffo-est  that  should  lead  household 
emploj'ees,  themselves,  to  desire  training  for  the  sake  of  its 
ultimate  advantages  ?  "  were  the  following  : 

121.  The  best  servants  can  now  command  the  best  places  and  prices,  though  perhaps 
they  do  not  dare  to  wait  for  them. 

108.   I  think  nothing  would  move  them  but  higher  wages  for  skilled  worlc. 

72.  A  little  more  praise  from  employers  and  also  a  little  more  consideration  of  their 
feelings  at  times, 

155.  As  long  as  a  girl  "just  over  "  can  command  $3.50  per  week  no  "  inducements  " 
can  avail. 

65.  The  gradual  rise  to  better  position  and  higher  pay.  Good,  permanent  homes 
where  they  would  receive  respect.  Greater  ease  and  rapidity,  and  hence  more  time  to 
rest. 

61.  None,  unless  you  improve  the  whole  human  race,  maids  and  mistresses  alike, 
but  the  possibility  of  higher  wages  and  a  greater  chance  of  steady  employment. 

203.  The  demand  for  trained  service.  Make  it  ohligatorj'  on  the  part  of  a  domestic 
to  show  a  certificate  of  having  been  to  some  training  school,  setting  forth  her  capa- 
bilities. 

94.  I  cannot  offer  any  inducements,  as  I  think  if  the  employees  cannot  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  training,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  persuade 
them. 

71.  Trained  service  must  be  better  paid.  Untrained  service  is  too  well  paid  at 
present.  A  trained  servant  must  show  her  certificate  from  a  training  school,  or  from 
some  member  of  a  Domestic  Reform  League. 

234.  I  think  the  scheme  the  German  housekeepers  of  New  York  have  made  is  the 
only  one  to  give  employees  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  woefully  lacking :  A  system 
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of  increasing  wages  for  better  work  given  by  the  employers  after  servants  have  earned 
certificates. 

105.  The  Union  should  procure  orphans  from  the  homes,  with  the  idea  of  teaching 
them  housework  as  a  trade,  assuring  them  that  as  they  graduated  they  would  find 
lucrative  positions,  and  that  there  is  always  money  in  knowing  anything  thoroughly. 

162.  Standard  of  work  required  is  not  high  enough  and  good  wages  are  paid  for 
poor  work,  so  employees  have  no  incentive  to  learn  to  do  better  work.  Also,  training 
schools  so  far  have  not  given  the  kind  of  training  that  brings  the  highest  wages. 

150.  If  the  employer  would  refuse  to  employ  any  person  who  had  not  been  trained, 
the  domestic  problem  would  be  solved,  but  employers  lack  courage,  and  at  present  em- 
ployees with  no  training  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  and  good  wages. 

76  First,  above  all,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  towards  themselves  and  towards  their 
employers.  Second,  because  the  higher  the  motive  the  better  will  be  the  results  of  their 
training  and  consequently  the  better  fitted  they  will  be  for  situations  of  trust. 

129.  No  inducements  at  the  present  time  that  would  appeal  except  higher  wages  and 
less  time  for  work.  In  the  years  to  come  I  think  that  higher  incentives  such  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  equal  rights  may  be  appreciated. 

192.  I  think  the  general  introduction  of  household  science  for  girls  in  our  public 
schools,  for  rich  and  poor,  would  do  more  in  this  line  than  any  inducement  I  can  think 
of.    Mistresses  would  be  less  dependent  and  servants  better  qualified. 

175.  There  can  be  no  real  inducements  to  offer  while  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  there  were  a  good  school  for  domestics  and  a  fixed  higher  wage  paid  to  those  so 
trained,  it  might  possibly  bring  about  a  desire  for  special  training 

244.  If  possible,  to  teach  them  to  consider  it  a  trade,  as  much  so  as  dressmaking  or 
typewriting,  and  never  speak  of  them  as  servants  as  is  so  often  done  in  our  papers.  I 
have  had  maids  from  well-to-do  families  in  the  Provinces  much  hurt  by  newspaper  items 
headed  "The  Servant  Question." 

116.  The  assurance  of  higher  wages  would  probably  be  the  greatest  inducement, 
but  if  such  trained  workers  felt  that  their  social  standard  was  elevated,  that  onr  present 
stigma  of  their  position  was  removed  by  being  allowed  membership  in  working  girls' 
clubs,  etc.,  the  desire  to  learn  might  be  stimulated. 

113.  The  pride  they  should  take  in  doing  good  work  for  the  good  wages  and  home 
they  receive.  In  the  schools  servant's  work  has  been  looked  down  upon,  but  when  their 
work  is  respected  then  they,  too,  will  take  pride  in  their  work  just  as  any  one  should 
take  pride  in  whatever  profession  they  take  up. 

103.  The  fact  that  they  live  with  people  of  higher  refinement  and  education  than 
themselves  and  feel  that  influence.  That  they  are  given  a  chance  to  learn  order,  system 
and  economy,  patience  and  forbearance,  and  thus  better  fitted  to  be  themselves  thrifty 
housekeepers.    These  two  answers  were  learned  from  servants. 

98.  Under  the  present  conditions  when  supply  is  not  equal  to  demand,  we  pay  often 
high  wages  to  the  incompetent.  If  the  supply  could  be  increased  and  high  wages  paid 
only  to  the  trained  worker,  it  would  increase  the  desire  for  training,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  supply  can  be  increased.     Can  we  import  from  China  ? 

156.  If  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and  an  employee  is  incompetent, 
although  willing  to  do  the  work  required,  the  employer  should  insist  on  sending  her 
and  paying  for  her  to  be  trained,  during  hours  when  least  needed  in  the  house,  with  the 
promise  of  good  wages  as  soon  as  her  training  shall  result  in  satisfactory  work. 

53.  I  believe  the  trouble  lies  in  the  mistress  who  seldom  has  washed,  ironed,  cooked, 
or  cleaned  and  who  does  not  know  the  time  or  strength  necessary  for  doing  each 
properly.  No  business  flourishes  with  ignorant  people  directing.  The  mistress's  con- 
tempt for  housework  and  her  inability  to  do  it  seem  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble. 

186.  The  treatment  of  the  employee  as  one  of  the  family ;  in  other  words,  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  of  such  grade  and  character  that  it  is  possible,  in  all  respects,  to 
make  them  members  of  the  family.  This,  of  course,  applies  principally  to  the  cases 
where  only  one  person  is  employed. 

260.   I  consider  that  the  lady  of  the  house  knows  too  little  about  actual  housekeeping 
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and  work.  If  she  has  money  she  will  pay  anything  to  be  relieved  of  care.  If  she  has 
no  money  she  puts  up  with  almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  household 
work  in  action  and  having  her  children  cared  for. 

109.  More  reasonable  demands  from  housekeepers.  The  maid  says,  "I  cannot 
tend  the  door  bell  in  a  white  apron  when  I  am  sifting  ashes  in  the  cellar,  nor  tend  table 
and  get  work  done  in  chambers  and  kitchen."  The  attempt  is  made  and  carried  on, 
regardless  of  results,  to  manage  a  home  with  only  one  maid  as  a  neighbor  does  with 
her  two  trained  helpers.    Daughters  do  not  help  about  the  house  noxo. 

145.  I  can  think  of  no  sufficient  inducement  for  even  free  training  that  would  require 
say  a  year's  time,  unless  possibly  the  promise  of  exorbitant  wages.  I  have  heard  of 
cooks  for  whom  their  employers  had  supplied  a  course  of  evening  cooking  lessons  who 
would  barely  present  themselves  at  the  class  and  then  leave,  and  others  who  would  re- 
main but  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  instruction. 

81.  Knowledge  that  on  the  part  of  their  employers  they  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  more  highly  developed  moral  nature,  applying  the  belief  in  brotherhood,  thus  enabling 
servants  to  have  more  comfortable  and  attractive  surroundings ;  hours  of  service  as 
definite  as  in  a  store;  fewer  hours  of  service,  enabling  employees  to  have  more  out-of- 
door  life,  with  greater  scope  to  their  lives  in  every  way. 

194.  After  2.5  years'  experience  with  servants  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  I  have  come  to 
the  solemn  conclusion  that  the  average  servant  girl  has  only  two  aims  in  life  :  One  is  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  wages  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  work,  and  the  other 
is  to  get  married.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  that  training  schools  would  assist  in  the 
attainment  of  either  of  these  objects,  they  might  be  induced  to  attend. 

131.  If  the  training  were  vouched  for,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  certificate  from 
a  school,  the  employees  might  be  given  charge,  held  responsible,  and  so  made  more 
independent,  not  nagged  by  mistresses  who  know  less  than  an  efficient  employee.  I 
would  have  wages  graded,  then  the  best  would  receive  more  money  and  would  be  em- 
ployed only  in  households  where  higher  wages  could  be  paid. 

69.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  would  induce  them  to  desire  such  training.  They 
prefer  to  learn  and  earn  at  the  same  time.  This  is  natural,  only  the  lady  who  has  the 
trouble  of  teaching  should  pay  low  wages,  and  they  should  not  venture  to  ask  (as  I 
have  always  found  they  do)  the  same  wages  as  really  competent  servants.  The  only 
remedy  I  can  suggest  is  that  each  lady,  when  a  girl  leaves  her,  should  state  at  the  office 
what  wages  her  services  are  worth. 

52.  I  am  paying  a  girl  $4  a  week  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron  for  two  persons  and  a 
child  She  washes  poorly  and  knows  nothing  about  cooking  but  what  I  have  taught  her 
and  allowed  her  to  experiment.  She  wanted  to  earn  ^4  a  week,  and  I  took  her  because 
I  had  to  have  some  one  and  considered  her  the  most  willing  and  sensible  one  I  talked 
with ;  but  she  wasn't  worth  .$2  a  week  and  isn't  to-daj'  worth  but  $3,  for  she  is  not 
strong  and  has  many  dirty  habits  that  have  to  be  constantly  watched. 

58.  I  think  no  "inducements"  toward  training  will  avail  while  the  great  body  of 
employers  in  this  country  do  not  demand  good  service.  My  experience  shows  me  that 
there  is  little  difficulty  or  complaint  on  either  side  in  houses  where  skilled  service  is 
required  and  few,  if  any,  "  privileges  "  given.  While  employers  in  this  country  are 
willing,  in  great  numbers,  to  pay  high  wages  for  unskilled  and  disrespectful  service,  I 
do  not  look  for  light  on  "  the  servant  question." 

183.  I  would  make  my  house  their  home,  sympathize  with  them  in  all  things,  do 
shopping  for  them  if  desired,  and  try  to  make  them  interested  to  learn  to  do  their  best  for 
their  own  sakes.  As  they  command  higher  wages  if  a  diploma  is  given  them,  offer  a  girl 
a  diploma  and  let  her  feel  as  if  she  was  entitled  to  more  respect  with  it  than  without  it. 
Advise  her  to  dress  plainly  (not  like  her  mistress),  save  money,  and  take  vacations. 

151.  I  find  that  ladies  are  frequently  not  quite  honest  in  their  recommendations. 
They  often  recommend  to  others  servants  whom  they  would  not  keep  themselves, 
thereby  teaching  employees  that  some  place  is  always  open  to  them,  no  matter  how 
incompetent  or  unfaithful  they  are.  One  friend  of  mine  says  she  never  tells  of  a  girl's 
faults,  only  of  her  virtues,  because  she  wishes  to  make  no  enemies.  I  think  if  girls  felt 
that  only  honest,  faithful  service  secured  a  place  a  great  gain  would  result. 
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Many  of  the  so-called  inducements  to  lead  employees  to 
enter  training  schools  are  irrelevant  and  immaterial,  as  the 
following  quotations  will  show,  "  Human  nature  would  need 
changing;"  "need  for  less  clothes."  One  woman,  who 
would  give  neither  higher  wages  nor  more  privileges,  sug- 
gested "greater  responsibilities"  as  an  inducement.  Another, 
"  the  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done."  An  ethical  em- 
ploj^er  stated  that  she  "  would  have  greater  respect  for  a  girl 
who  was  trained."  From  another  came  the  proposition  to 
"employ  only  refined  girls."  "Work  would  be  more  in- 
teresting," said  a  third.  "A  trained  girl,"  one  housekeeper 
thought,  "  would  rejoice  in  freedom  from  scolding  and  criti- 
cism." "  She  would  have  greater  confidence,"  said  another. 
A  woman  from  a  neighboring  State  exhorted  her  fellow  club 
women  to  awaken  the  desire  for  skill  "  by  your  own  example 
of  excellence  in  work."  A  pessimist  knew  of  no  inducement 
"  unless  a  new  race  of  beings  can  be  created."  A  conservative 
New  Englander  would  ofi'er  "higher  pay  at  the  end  of  five 
years'  service  in  one  family."  A  western  inducement  was 
"more  praise  from  employers."  Three  characteristic  Boston- 
ian  inducements  were,  "to  earn  wages  honestly;"  "matter 
of  pride;"  "  matter  of  conscience."  The  next  four  proposi- 
tions suggested  a  copj^-book  origin.  "  Intelligence  lessens 
drudgery;"  "a  clear  conscience  is  its  own  inducement;" 
"self-respect  and  feeling  of  power;"  "power  to  accomplish 
more  work  with  complacency  and  intelligence."  A  fifth  de- 
serves special  mention  as  being  the  most  unintelligible.  It 
reads  :  "I  would  ofter  no  inducement ;  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply." 

The  personal  note  is  in  nearly  every  instance  the  dominant 
one,  the  majority  of  writers  mentioning  no  experiences  other 
than  their  own.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  sister  employers  or  employees  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
each  housekeeper  is  absorbed  in  the  aspect  presented  by  her 
own  problem. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  are  entire!}^  meaningless,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  characterized  by  individual  variations  and 
idios3^ncrasies.  It  is  apparent  that  none  of  the  employees 
would  have  the  same  free  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  com- 
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mon  standard  among  employers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  young  women  prefer  the  shop  and  the  factory  rather  than 
domestic  service.  The  shop  girl's  hours  may  be  long,  her 
work  hard,  and  her  home  conditions  indifferent,  but  she  can  at 
least  count  on  some  definite  free  time,  as  her  hours  are  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  not  b}^  caprice.  The  domestic  worker,  even 
if  her  mistress  does  agree  to  give  her  "  one  afternoon  a  week," 
is  often  not  left  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  one  reguJar 
afternoon  oil',  for  she  is  frequently  expected  to  adapt  her  time 
to  the  varying  engagements  of  her  mistress.  The  factory 
worker's  afternoons  and  evenings  are  often  dreary,  but  they 
are  not  sacrificed  to  the  "at  homes,"  receptions,  or  afternoon 
teas  of  her  employers. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  comments  of  employers  on  the  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  the  first  set  of  inquiries,  that  the  domes- 
tic problem  is  due,  first,  to  the  scarcity  of  employees  and  the 
consequent  high  wage,  and,  second,  to  the  incompetency  of 
such  employees  as  are  obtainable.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the 
very  nature  of  domestic  service,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  stepping-stone  to  other  things,  the  factory,  shop, 
manicure  parlor,  and,  possibly,  even  marriage  itself,  that 
houseworkers  will  continue  to  be  untrained  and  incompetent, 
and  that  unless  human  nature  is  changed,  there  must  be  some 
practical  inducement  for  an  employee  to  take  training  before 
she  will  attempt  it,  yet  many  employers  consulted  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  offering  any  inducement  more  tangible  than 
"a  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,''  an  inducement  that 
would  scarcely  prove  sufficient  even  for  a  person  in  the  "  pink  " 
of  moral  condition.  The  majority  of  inducements  to  enter 
training  schools,  as  above  set  forth,  would  presuppose  a  moral 
athlete,  or,  at  least,  an  inherited  New  England  conscience. 

A  o^lance  at  the  nationalities  of  the  skirls  who  reo;istered  for 
domestic  work  in  the  Domestic  Reform  League  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  American-born  girls  are  becoming  less  and  less 
inclined  to  engage  in  housework,  and  that  the  supply,  as  time 
goes  on,  must  be  drawn  from  nations  whose  standards  of  living 
differ  from  the  American  standard  and  who  are,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  special  training.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  of  nationalities  for  1899  and  1904  : 
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Nationalities  of  Employees  Registered  in  the  Domestic  Reform  League 

for  this  Work. 


Percent- 

Percent- 

Xationalities. 

ages 

Nationalities. 

ages 

1899 

1904 

American, 

22.0 

American 

19.0 

Irish,       ...... 

39.0  , 

Irish,       .                 ... 

39.0 

Canadian, 

22.0  1 

'    Canadian  and  Provinces, 

21.0 

Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian, 

5.0 

Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian, 

7.0 

German, 

1.0 

German, 

1.0 

French,  

1.0 

French,  .                        .... 

1.0 

English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch, 

6.0 

English  and  Scotch,      .... 

5.0 

Other  nationalities,       .        .        .        . 

3.0 

Other  nationalities 

5.0 

Colored 

1.0 

Colored, 

2.0 

Total 

100.0 

Total, 

100.0 

Stij)liJementcd    WorJcers . 
The   second    set    of  questions   in    the    schedule    considered 
whether  or  not  it  was  j^ossible  to  have  a  part  of  the  housework 
done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house,  and  to  ascertain  this 
fact  the  following  remarks  preceded  the  inquiries  : 


One  way  sometimes  suggested  to  solve  the  domestic  service  problem  is  to  have  all 
or  some  of  the  household  emplo3'ees  live  out  of  the  house  and  come  in  by  the  hoar 
or  day. 

Of  course,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be  brought  about  suddenly ;  it  must  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  as  a  result  of  slow  change  and  growth  and  could  only  be  perfected  by 
adapting  houses  and  methods  of  housework  to  meet  the  change.  In  its  final  develop- 
ment it  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  alterations  in  house-plans,  by  a  broader 
development  of  the  possibilities  of  preparing  food  out  of  the  house,  and  by  a  less  rigid 
adherence  to  customs  and  fixed  rules  within  the  household. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  at  any  time,  so  long  as  the  individual  home  stands,  the 
individual  housekeeper  could,  in  every  instance,  hire  all  her  household  labor  done  by 
persons  living  outside  her  house.  Particularly  where  there  are  small  children  in  the 
family,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  hire  some  one  who  should  live  in  the  house. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  now  done  by  employees  living 
in  the  house  might  be  done  equalh'  well  by  persons  coming  in  by  the  hour  or  day  ?  Where 
several  maids  are  kept,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  services  of  one  or 
two,  provided  their  work  could  be  supplemented  by  labor  from  outside  ?  And,  in  time, 
might  not  the  employer  of  the  general  housework  girl  find  it  simpler,  with  the  help  of 
outside  labor,  laundries,  and  prepared  food,  to  do  away  entirely  with  this  frequently 
incompetent  and  irritating  "  Jack-of-all-trades  "  who  is  master  of  none  ?  In  this  case, 
might  not  the  want  of  some  one  competent  to  "  answer  the  bell "  and  relieve  the  house- 
keeper from  the  necessity  of  being  tied  down  to  her  house  at  all  hours,  be  met  by  hiring 
some  young  and  intelligent  person,  for  example  some  student,  to  come  in  for  stated 
hours  of  the  day  to  do  this  task  ? 

Under  the  existing  state  of  nfifairs  the  actual  cost  of  labor  hired  from  outside  would  be 
greater  than  is  the  cost  where  employees  live  in  the  house.  However,  the  present  ex- 
pense would  be  much  decreased  if  there  were  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  preparation  of 
food  and  the  washing  of  clothes  outside  the  house  to  warrant  their  being  done  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  present.  Also,  the  apparent  difference  in  cost  of  laborers  living  in 
the  house  or  hired  from  outside  is  greater  than  the  actual  difference ;  for  the  living  ex- 
penses of  an  employee  in  the  house  are  generally  overlooked,  and  the  cost  of  "  wear  and 
tear  "  for  which  she  is  responsible  is  commonly  disregarded.    Both  living  expenses  and 
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wear  and  tear  would  be  diminished,  at  least  in  part,  or  entirely  eliminated  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  coming  in  by  the  hour.  Even  were  the  employee  to  come  in  by  the  day, 
living  expenses  would  be  reduced  and  wear  and  tear  would  be  lessened,  because  it  is 
assumed  that  her  work  would  be  increasingly  supplemented  by  outside  agencies  such 
as  laundries  and  prepared  food. 

Three  facts  noted  within  the  last  few  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
already  a  tendency  setting  in  the  direction  of  removal  of  the  domestic  employee  from 
the  house  of  her  employer.    These  facts  are  : 

First:  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  washing  sent  out  of  the  house  to  laundries. 
Second :  An  increase  both  in  amount  and  kinds  of  food  prepared  out  of  the  house. 
Third:  An  increasing  demand  in  employment  offices  for  "extra  service,"  "accommoda- 
tors"  — for  women,  particularly  cleaners,  to  go  out  by  the  day  or  hour. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Union  wished  to  know  whether  such  a  suggestion  as  that 
of  hiring  a  portion  of  the  housework  done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house  would 
seem  practicable  to  experienced  housekeepers,  and  earnestly  asked  that  they  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  mature  judgment  by  answering  the  following  questions  : 

I.  So  far  as  time  and  convenience  are  concerned,  could  you  arrange  to 
have  any  of  your  housework  —  e.g.,  cooking,  cleaning,  laundry  work,  table 
serving,  charaberwork — done  by  helpers  coming  in  from  outside  by  the 
day  or  hour  ? 

2  Provided  there  "were  no  difierence  in  expense,  how  much  of  your 
housework  could  you  now  hire  done  by  outside  workers  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  work—  i.e.,  cleaning,  washing,  cooking,  chamberwork 
—  would  you  have  done  by  outside  help  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  per  week  would  you  employ  outside  helpers  ? 

5.  On  what  days  of  the  week  would  you  wish  them  to  come  P 

6.  At  what  hours  of  the  day  would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  have 
them? 

7.  Could  you  arrange  to  have  them  at  other  hours  than  those  preferred  ? 

8.  Could  you,  by  eraploj-ing  suiiicient  outside  help,  do  away  with  one 
or  more  employees  living  in  your  house  ? 

9.  Provided  there  were  no  difference  in  expense,  wotild  you  be  willing 
to  make  such  a  change?     If  not  willing,  please  state  reasons. 

10.  Does  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  household  employee  to 
her  employer  over  and  above  her  wage  seem  to  you  a  fair  one? 

a.  Cost  of  food,  per  week, .J2.00 

b.  Cost  of  heat,  light  and  laundry  ("rent,"  available  space  occu- 

pied in  the  house,  is  not  counted)  per  week,  ....  .50 

c.  Wear  and  tear  on  household  utensils  and  waste  due  to  igno- 

rance or  carelessness  per  week,        1.00 

Total  per  week,    .        .       -, $3.50 

If  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  you  fair,  please  state  what  you  con- 
sider a  fair  estimate  for  the  dift'ereut  items  of  expense  given  : 

a.  Cost  of  food, 

b.  Cost  of  heat,  light,  laundry, 

c.  Wear  and  tear  and  waste, 

II.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  state  the  amount  you  now  i:iay  per  week 
for  household  service  and  the  number  of  houseworkers  you  employ.     Does 
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this  include  laundry  work  or  any  other  outside  help?     If  so,  specify  what 
outside  help  is  included. 

12.  If  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  it  seems  to  you  impossible, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  to  substitute  help  from  outside  for  the  employees 
living  in  the  house,  please  state  reasons  leading  you  to  this  conclusion. 

The  above  inquiries,  which  deal  with  the  matter  of  supple- 
menting or  superseding  the  work  of  the  house  by  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  help,  evidently  excited  more  interest  among 
employers  than  the  first  set,  which  was  devoted  to  the  possibility 
of  training  schools  for  domestic  helpers.  Obtaining  supple- 
mental workers  Avas  regarded  as  more  practicable  than  obtaining 
trained  workers.  The  college  woman's  attitude  toward  out- 
side help  seems  more  plastic  and  hopeful  than  that  of  the  club 
woman.  The  latter  believes  that  outside  help  could  be  utilized 
to  a  certain  extent,  but,  possibly  owing  to  longer  experience, 
she  is  less  confident  of  the  reliability,  punctuality,  and  effi- 
ciency of  any  worker  not  directl}^  under  her  personal  super- 
vision. 

The  number  of  employers  who  said  that  they  could  arrange 
to  have  certain  kinds  of  their  household  work  done  b}'^  helpers 
coming-in  from  the  outside  was  1(34,  or  63.08  per  cent;  51,  or 
19.61  per  cent,  replied  that  they  could  not  so  arrange  their 
household  duties  ;  and  45,  or  17.31  per  cent,  declined  to  answer 
the  inquiry. 

The  number  of  employers  having  all  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold performed  by  resident  employees  was  Di5,  or  21.54  per 
cent ;  those  having  work  done  by  employees  in  the  house  with 
some  outside  assistance,  174,  or  66.02  percent;  those  having 
all  work  done  by  non-resident  employees,  19,  or  7.31  per 
cent;  and  11,  or  4.23  per  cent,  did  not  reply. 

The  most  popular  services  rendered  exclusively  by  non- 
resident Avorkers  are  cleaning,  washing  or  ironing,  or  both, 
and  care  of  furnace.  Chore-men  who  clean  windows,  beat  rugs, 
care  for  lawns,  w^alks,  etc.,  Avere  verj'  commonly  employed. 

Out  of  a  total  of  260  women,  221,  or  85  per  cent,  replied 
that  they  could  arrange  to  have  some  or  all  of  their  housework 
done  by  outside  help,  provided  there  AA'^as  no  increase  in  the 
expense  ;  203  employers  could  have  laundry  work  done;  177, 
cleaning;  58,  cooking:  30,  parlor  Avork ;  23,  second  A^^ork  :  21, 
general  housework  ;  and  six,  nursery  Avork. 
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In  answering  the  inquir}^  as  to  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
outside  lielpers  would  be  emploj'^ed,  the  following  varying 
answers  were  received  : 


Hoiv  Many  Hours  jyer  Week  Would  You  Employ  Outside  Helpers? 


Number  of  Hours. 

Number 

An- 
swering 

Number  of  Hours. 

Number 

An- 
swering 

3  hours 

4  hours, 

5  hours, 

6  hours 

8  hours, 

9  hours, 

10  hours 

11  hours 

14  hours 

15  hours 

16  hours, 

18  hours, 

20  hours 

24  hours, 

27  hours, 

1 
1 
2 
6 
5 
2 

8 
10 
4 
4 
3 

i 

14 

1 

30  hours, 

32  hours, 

40  hours 

44  hours 

46  hours 

48  hours, 

56  hours 

60  hours 

72  hours 

80  hours, 

1   Indefinite, 

!  None, 

Not  stated, 

Total 

15 

2 
9 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 

46 
5 

91 

260 

The  hours  designated  for  employing  outside  helpers  were 
extremely  varied. 

From  the  replies  to  the  query,  "  On  what  days  of  the  week 
would  you  emplo}'  outside  helpers?  "  a  great  variety  of  answers 
was  received,  as  will  be  seen  bv  the  folio  wins;  table  : 


On  }Vliat  Days  of  the  Week  Would  You  Employ  Outside  Helpers? 


Days  of  the  Week. 


Every  day,       .... 

Monday 

Friday, 

Monday  and  Tuesdaj',    . 
Monday  and  Wednesdaj-, 
Mondaj'  and  Thursday, 
Monday  and  Friday, 
Monday  and  Saturday,  . 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,     . 
Tuesday  and  Friday, 
Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,   . 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,     . 
Thursday  and  Friday,    . 
Thursday  and  Saturday, 
Monday ,'Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Fridaj',     . 
^fonday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
Monday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,    . 


Num- 
ber An- 
swer- 
ing 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,     .  1 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,     .  \        1 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,    and 

Thursday,  

Monday,   Tuesday,   Wednesday,    and 

Saturday 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day,      ...  ... 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day  

Tuesday,    Wednesday,    Friday,    and 

Sunday,         

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and 

Sunday,  1 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday,  I 

and  Saturday 1 

Indefinite I       54 

None,        .  I        2 

Not  stated I       88 

Total, 260 


Thirty-seven  employers  wanted  outside  helpers  during  every 
day  of  the  week  :  seven  wished  them  on  only  one  day  ;  30,  for 
two  days  ;  28,  three  days;    13,  four  days;  and  one,  five  days. 
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Two  employers  desired  no  outside  help,  while  54,  or  20.77  per 
cent,  returned  very  indefinite  replies,  and  88,  or  33.85  per 
cent,  did  not  answer. 

Almost  as  great  a  variety  of  differences  of  opinions  was 
received  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  "  At  what  hours  of  the 
day  would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  have  them  come  ?  " 


At  What  Hours  of  the  Day  Would  It  Be  Most  Convenient  for  You  to 
Have  Them  Come? 


Classification. 


Number 
Answerinc 


All  day 

Foreuoon, 

Evening, 

Mid-day, 

Early  foreuoon  aud  late  afternoon. 
Forenoon  aud  part  of  afternoon, 
Indefinite,  .   '     . 
Not  stated,  .... 

Total 


17.69 
28.85 
0.39 
0.39 
3.07 
5.77 
7.69 
36.15 


100.00 


If  outside  helpers  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  forenoons, 
as  the  above  replies  would  seem  to  indicate,  there  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  no  lack  of  ' '  definite  free  time "  for  the 
outside  help,  no  matter  how  it  affected  those  living  in  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  employed. 

When  the  question  was  asked  whether  or  not  work  could  be 
so  arranged  that  the  outside  helpers  might  come  at  other  times 
than  those  preferred,  64,  or  24.61  per  cent,  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  49,  or  18.85  per  cent,  in  the  negative;  41,  or 
15.77  per  cent,  thought  "  possibly  "'  it  could  be  so  arranged; 
and  106,  or  40.77  per  cent,  did  not  answer. 

Ninety-nine  women,  or  38.08  per  cent  of  those  replying, 
thought  that  by  employing  sufficient  outside  help  they  could 
dispense  with  the  one  or  more  employees  at  present  living  in 
the  house  ;  113,  or  43.46  per  cent,  did  not  believe  they  could 
get  along  with  less  inside  service;  and  48,  or  18.46  per  cent, 
did  not  have  an  opinion  either  way,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  reply.  Ninety,  or  34.62  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  make  such  a  change,  provided  it 
did  not  cost  more,  but  123,  or  47.31  percent,  would  not  make 
the  change  even  though  it  were  less  expensive,  many  of  them 
from   the  fact  that  they   did  not  believe  it    was  possible  to 
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get  along  with  a  less  number  of  servants  than  they  already 
had. 

Among  the  replies  to  the  inquiry,  '*  Provided  there  were 
no  difference  in  expense,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  such  a 
change  ?  If  not  willing,  please  state  reasons  "  are  the  following, 
some  of  them  rather  strong  and  pertinent  reasons  : 

73.  Forty-two  years'  experience  as  housekeeper  has  taught  me  that  help  from  out- 
side has  made  much  mischief  with  the  regular  servants. 

240.  No.  I  have  tried  two  instead  of  three  indoor  employees  and  find  I  can  give 
more  privileges  and  run  my  domestic  machine  more  smoothly  with  three. 

227.  I  think  outside  help  upsets  the  regularity  of  one's  household.  They  are  more 
independent  and  are  inclined  to  make  the  girls  think  they  are  doing  too  much ;  in 
short,  cause  a  restlessness. 

239.  I  doubt  if  I  should.  My  objections  would  be,  first,  that  there  must  be  always 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  these  employees  coming  up  to  the  terms  of  agreement  — 
they  disappoint;  and,  second,  the  extra  opportunity  for  leakage  through  the  back 
door,  already  quite  an  item. 

258.  Most  certainly  not.  Should  never  have  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
"outside  help"  as  in  the  help  living  under  my  roof.  Am  very  sure  my  servants  are 
better  lodged  and  fed  than  they  would  be  outside  my  house. 

231.  I  should  not  be  happy  if  people  whose  life  and  principal  interests  were  else- 
where were  coming  into  my  house  to  work.  I  don't  think  humanity,  as  a  whole,  is 
naturally  honest  enough  to  bear  the  temptations,  and  besides  I  want  the  love  as  well 
as  respect  of  my  help. 

103.  No.  Any  radical  change  in  the  system  which  is  the  result  of  many  generations' 
experience  would  inevitably  involve  loss.  There  appears  to  be  too  much  deference  to 
the  criticisms  and  opinions  of  uneducated  servants. 

72.  Not  willing  because  outside  helpers  have  their  own  home  interests,  which  take 
their  strength,  and  they  come  to  work  tired.  Also  on  account  of  small  losses  which  are 
almost  inevitable  if  the  thing  is  done  continuously. 

50.  I  believe  in  letting  well  enough  alone  —  wish  other  people  would  do  the  same  — 
and  then  would  come  back  the  day  of  contented  help  and  happy  kitchens  —  less  trained 
humanity  and  more  competent  humanity.  A  true  woman  soon  learns  to  run  a  house 
and  manage  her  own  help. 

52.  Objections  :  The  carrying  of  filth  and  disease.  You  can  make  a  girl  who  lives 
in  your  house  keep  fairly  clean  and  you  don't  feed  her  on  onions.  Girls  whom  I  have 
tried  for  "  outside  help  "  need  baths  and  different  food. 

250.  Not  unless  I  could  get  better  service.  The  reason  is  simply  a  preference  to 
have  a  good  home  under  my  roof  for  as  many  persons  as  possible.  Also  the  conditions 
in  most  homes  in  which  the  girls  otherwise  live  are  not  likely  to  be  favorable  to  their 
development  as  neat  and  efficient  servants. 

177.  Only  for  laundry  work.  I  think  work  should  be  done  in  a  systematic  manner 
by  servants  in  the  house;  the  trouble  has  come  from  too  much  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  housekeeper  in  employing  outside  helpers.  In  the  end  they  really  make  more  work 
and  more  trouble  by  coming  into  the  house. 

68.  I  should  not  be  willing.  A  person  who  has  been  with  a  family  some  time  has  an 
interest  in  that  family  and  its  affairs,  and  mutual  affection  brings  the  best  service.  A 
servant  should  feel  that  she  has  a  friend  in  her  employer  and  a  home  in  her  service, 
which,  to  a  lonely  girl,  means  much. 

116.  No.  There  would  doubtless  be  confusion  in  dealing  with  several  different 
workers.  In  case  of  the  frequent  changes  in  plans  from  day  to  day  (social  engage- 
ments at  different  hours),  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  with  workers, 
co-operative  kitchens,  etc.,  than  with  one  maid. 
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234  Should  be  willing  except  for  the  fact  that  experience  has  taught  me  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  perfectly  honest  outside  workers.  The  laundresses  almost  invariably 
take  soap,  borax,  bread,  or  tea,  if  not  small  articles  of  clothing.  This  is  very  exas- 
perating as  well  as  expensive.  They  are  also  apt  to  make  trouble  with  the  permanent 
servants,  interfering  with  or  unsettling  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

76.  By  no  means.  I  consider  it  a  demoralizing  arrangement.  It  would  go  far 
toward  breaking  up  the  entente  cordiale  which  should  exist  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants. In  my  opinion  the  family  bond  which  does  exist,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
between  the  two  classes  is  worth  maintaining.  The  mistress  of  a  household  would  be- 
come much  more  exacting,  the  servant  far  less  interested  in  the  service  of  her  employer. 

174.  I  much  prefer  all  the  work  of  my  household  to  be  done  by  people  living  in  the 
house,  particularly  the  laundry  work,  for  economic  and  hygienic  reasons.  It  seems 
highly  impracticable  to  me  to  do  away  with  keeping  employees  in  the  house  ichen  they 
can  be  afforded.  There  are  many  emergencies,  such  as  illness  or  unexpected  guests, 
when  to  be  without  them  would  be  enough  to  give  the  average  housekeeper  an  attack 
of  nervous  prostration. 

81.  I  desire  servants  in  the  house  to  answer  the  bell  in  the  hours  when  an  employee 
by  the  day  would  have  left,  and  for  numberless  conveniences,  for  attention  in  illness 
or  emergencies,  or  small  matters.  With  an  elderly  person,  or  small  children,  it  seems 
to  me  indispensable  to  have  servants  in  the  house  as  residents.  I  also  think  that  food 
prepared  in  the  house,  according  to  individual  tastes,  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
that  prepared  outside.  This  might  not  seem  so  impossible  in  an  apartment  as  in  a 
countrj'  house. 

151.  I  shall  never  employ  outside  help  except  when  absolutely  necessary.  I  have 
great  fear  of  vermin  being  brought  into  the  house,  having  had  a  sad  experience  in  that 
line.  I  think  there  is  also  danger  of  contagion.  A  helper  by  the  day  tries  to  do  her 
work  well,  usually,  but  has  not  the  same  interest  in  the  work  or  in  economizing  ma- 
terials as  a. house  helper.  In  time  of  illness,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  the  same 
women  in  the  house  from  day  to  day  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  outside  helpers  who 
might  fail  because  of  the  weather,  from  illness  at  home,  or  other  causes. 

134.  I  should  not  be  willing  for  the  following  reasons :  The  constant  coming  and 
going  of  the  "professionals"  would  make  confusion  in  the  house,  and  more  care  for 
the  housekeeper.  It  would  afford  greater  opportunities  for  raids  on  the  larder  and 
housekeeping  stores,  and  add  quite  a  good  deal  to  the  work  and  discomfort  of  the  home 
servants.  Outside  help  would  not  be  so  reliable,  the  temptation  to  take  "a  day  off" 
would  be  greater,  and  everything  would  be  more  at  sixes  and  sevens.  We  couldn't 
have  the  same  hold  on  and  influence  over  them  as  when  their  home  is  with  us,  and  they 
would  not  have  any  special  interest  in  us.  We  could  not  know  where  or  how  they 
spent  their  time  when  awaj',  and  they  might  be  the  medium  of  introducing  diseases  into 
the  home  and  we  should  be  kept  in  a  constant  worry. 

53.  In  hiring  nurse  girls  from  outside  I  have  found  these  difficulties  :  Lack  of  punctu- 
ality, owing  to  laziness  in  some  cases,  to  home  duties  in  other  cases.  I  have  had  them 
bring  in  vermin  and  take  out  baby  pins.  I  was  unable  to  insist  on  baths  being  taken. 
In  hiring  one  person  in  for  cleaning,  another  to  tend  the  door  evenings,  etc  ,  how  would 
you  ever  know  who  had  broken,  who  had  stolen,  who  had  mislaid?  I  can't  imagine 
anything  more  uncomfortable  than  having  numerous  helpers  with  latch  keys  to  your 
house,  with  constant  anxiety  as  to  their  coming  when  you  are  out  or  not  coming  in 
time  to  let  you  go  out.  Then  if  the  children  had  the  measles  one  would  be  deprived  of 
all  outside  help  on  account  of  contagion,  and  when  one  most  needed  to  have  all  one's 
strength  for  nursing  or  helping  nurse,  one  would  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  cook. 
Again  if  the  cook  is  sick  in  the  night  in  your  house,  she  calls  you  in  time  so  that  break- 
fast is  not  unnecessarily  delayed.  If  in  her  own  home,  you  would  be  notified  perhaps 
by  nine  o'clock. 

69.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  many  long  years,  I  consider  it  impossible  and 
demoralizing  in  almost  every  case.  In  almost  every  home  there  are  children,  often 
very  young  children.  It  is  for  them  mainly,  or  should  be,  that  the  home  and  the  house- 
hold exist.    Then  there  are  old  people  and  invalids  to  be  considered  also.    Apart  from 
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this,  were  the  work  done  chiefly  from  the  outside,  it  follows  that  character  would  be 
largely  ignored.  When  helpers  live  under  your  own  roof,  you  know  in  the  main  how 
their  leisure  time  is  spent  and  who  their  associates  are.  You  know  that  they  sleep  in 
wholesome  places,  and  are  not  likely  to  bring  disease  or  moral  contamination  into  the 
house,  as  would  be  possible  where  two  or  three  came  daily  from  the  outside.  It  is  also 
far  better  for  their  own  character  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  good  home.  They 
are  also  saved  the  expense  of  lodging.  There  would  be  no  saving  of  food.  Each  girl 
would  expect  to  get  her  meals  where  she  worked.  Those  ladies  most  liberal  and  gener- 
ous in  providing  would  then  feed  the  whole  crowd.  It  would  be  worse  than  at  present 
in  that  respect. 

The  employers  making  the  change  would  arrange,  in  most 
instances,  to  do  away  with  a  resident  laundress,  and  the  next 
greatest  number  would  have  cleaning  performed  by  an  out- 
sider ;  37  would  dispense  with  a  resident  cook,  22  with  a 
parlor  maid,  16  with  the  maid-of-all-work,  and  1.5  with  the 
second  maid. 

The  following  tabulation  of  answers  to  the  question  of  living- 
expenses  of  employees  throws  light  on  a  phase  of  the  domestic 
problem  which  is  seldom  considered  by  the  employee,  and  too 
seldon;  by  the  employer. 


jiving  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid. 


Cost  per  Employee  for  — 

Total  Cost  per  Family  for 

Employees 

Number  of  Employees. 

Heat,      1  Wear  and 

Food 

Light,  and  [      Tear 
Laundry    and  Waste 

Living 

Wages 

Total 

One 

$2.00 

$0.50 

$1.00 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$10.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

10.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.25 

2.75 

3.29 

6.04 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.33 

6.83 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.75 

7.25 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.26 

6.76 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.10 

5.60 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

3.71 

6.71 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

2.00 

4.50 

4.00 

8.50 

One, 

1.50 

0.50 

0.50 

2.50 

2.50 

5.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.. 50 

3.25 

6.75 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

3.  .50 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

5.00 

8.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

5.00 

8.50 

One, 

1.00 

0.25 

0.25 

1.50 

3.50 

5.00 

One, 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

8.00 

One, 

1.25 

0.25 

0.50 

2.00 

2.50 

4.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.25 

6.75 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.75 

6.25 

One, 

2.00 

0.25 

0.75 

3  00 

2.50 

5.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.50 

6.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.50 

6.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.75 

4.25 

2.80 

7.05 

One, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.87 

6.37 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.50 

6.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.. 50 

4.75 

8.25 

One, 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 
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Living  Expenses  and  Wage^  Paid  —  Continued. 


Cost  pkk  Employee  foe  — 

Total  Cost  per  Family  for 
Employees 

Number  of  Emplotkks. 

Heat, 

Wear  and 

Foo.1 

Light,  and 
Laundry 

Tear 
and  Wdste 

Living 

Wages 

Total 

One 

$2.00 

$1.-50 

$1.00 

$4.50 

$4  00 

$8.50 

One, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1-00 

3.. 50 

3.-50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

5.00 

4.00 

9.00 

Oun, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.-50 

3-60 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.-50 

3.00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.20 

7.70 

One, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

3.-50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1-00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.25 

0.50 

2.75 

3.50 

6.25 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.60 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.60 

4.25 

7.75 

One, 

2  00 

0.40 

0.25 

2.65 

4.00 

6.65 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

5.50 

9.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

One, 

2.00 

_ 

_ 

2.00 

4.25 

6.25 

One, 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

4.50 

4.00 

8.. 50 

One, 

3.00 

0.75 

1.75 

5.50 

4.50 

10.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.50 

8.00 

One, 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

4.50 

9-50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3  50 

4.00 

7-50 

One, 

2  00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

9.00 

One, 

2  00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.-50 

One, 

1.50 

0.50 

0.50 

2.50 

4.00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0  50 

1  00 

3.50 

2  50 

6-00 

One, 

2  00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

5.00 

8-50 

One, 

2.00 

0--50 

1-00 

3.50 

3.75 

7.2o 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

4-00 

7.50 

One, 

3.00 

0.50 

1.50 

5  00 

4-50 

9.. 50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1-00 

3.50 

3.25 

6.75 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.-50 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

One, 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

4.50 

4.50 

9.00 

One, 

2.00 

0  50 

0.50 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.-50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3-50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

■      1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.60 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7-50 

One, 

1        2.00 

0.25 

0.50 

2.75 

4  00 

6.75 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.60 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.. 50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.60 

One, 

2.50 

0.25 

0.-50 

3.25 

4.50 

7.75 

One, 

4.00 

0.50 

0.25 

4.75 

4-25 

9.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.60 

One, 

2.00 

0.35 

0.-50 

2.85 

4-00 

6.85 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1-00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0-10 

2.60 

4.00 

6.60 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3  00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

1.50 

0-25 

0.60 

2.. 35    ■ 

4.00 

6.35 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1  00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

4-00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.25 

6.75 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3  00 

4-00 

7.00 

One, 

1.59 

0.50 

0.75 

2.84 

3.00 

5.84 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.-50 

8.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.-50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.50 

1.00 

0.50 

4-00 

4  00 

8.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3-50 

4.00 

7.50 

One, 

2.00 

0-50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.-50 

One, 

2.00 

0.-50 

1.00 

3.50 

6.00 

8.50 

One, 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

6.00 

4.00 

10.00 

One, 

2.00 

1  00 

1.00 

4.00 

3  00 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.50 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.50 
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Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid  —  Continued. 


Cost  per  Kmplotee  fob  — 

Total  Cost  per  Family  for 
Employees 

XUMBER  OF   EMPLOTEES. 

Heat, 

Wear  and 

FooJ 

Light,  and 
Laundry 

Tear 
and  Waste 

Living 

Wages 

Total 

One, 

$2.00 

$0.50 

$1.00 

$3.50 

$3.50 

$7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

2.00 

4.50 

4.50 

9.00 

One, 

3.00 

_ 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

One, 

3.00 

0.50 

1.50 

5.00 

4.00 

9.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3  50 

2.50 

6.00 

One, 

1.50 

_ 

0.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.50 

Two, 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

9.00 

8.75 

17.75 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

5.75 

12.75 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.91 

14.91 

Two 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 

Two 

5.00 

1.00 

_ 

12.00 

11.00 

23.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

10.00 

17.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

3.00 

11.00 

8.50 

19.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two 

3.50 

0.50 

1.00 

10.00 

7.25 

17.25 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

9.00 

7.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

7.00 

13.00 

Two 

5.00 

1.00 

4.00 

1        20.00 

8.75 

28.75 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.75 

15.75 

Two 

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

8.00 

10.00 

18.00 

Two 

2.75 

0.75 

1.00 

9.00 

8.25 

17.25 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

3.50 

1.00 

1.00 

11.00 

8.00 

19.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

11.00 

17.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

I        2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

!        2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

9.00 

15.00 

Two 

4.00 

0.50 

1.00 

11.00 

9.00 

20.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

9.25 

19.25 

Two 

2.75 

0.50 

1.00 

8.50 

9.50 

18.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.50 

1.00 

2.00 

11.00 

8.50 

19.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two 

2.50 

0.35 

0.75 

7.20 

9.00 

16.20 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9,00 

16.00 

Two 

4.50 

2.00 

2.00 

17.00 

9.00 

26.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.60 

1.00 

7.00 

8.35 

15.35 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

10.50 

17.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

6.50 

12.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

8.50 

14.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

2.00 

9.00 

8.25 

17.25 

Two 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

9.00 

8.25 

17.25 

Two 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

9.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Two 

3.00 

0.50 

1.25 

9.50 

8.00 

17.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

0.25 

5.50 

8.67 

14.17 

Two 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

16.00 

8.00 

24.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00   ; 

7.00 

9.50 

16.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00     i 

7.00 

7.50 

14.50 

Two 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00     , 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.25 

0.50 

5.50 

8.00 

13.50 

Two 

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

8. 00 

8.00 

16.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

10.50 

17.50 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

6.00 

13.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00- 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

9.00 

19.00 

Two 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

11.00 

21.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two 

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

8.00 

9.50 

17.50 

Two 

3.25 

0.50 

1.00     ' 

9.50 

7.00 

16.50 

Two 

3.25 

0.50 

1.00    i 

9.50 

9.50 

19.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00    1 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.75 

14.75 

Two 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 
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Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid  —  Concluded. 


Cost  per  Employee  for— 

Total  Cost  per  Family  for 

il,MPLOYEES 

NuMBEB  OF  Employees. 

Heat, 

Wear  and 

Food 

Light,  and 

Tear 

Living 

Wages 

Total 

Laundry 

and  AVaste 

1 

Two 

$2.50 

$0.50 

$1.00 

$8.00 

$13.12 

$21.12 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 

Two, 

3.50 

0.50 

1.00 

10.00 

9.00 

19.00 

Two, 

2.75 

1.00 

1.00 

9.50 

10.00 

19.50 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.50 

16.50 

Two, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

9.00 

15.00 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

11.00 

17.00 

Two, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.75 

15.75 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

14.00 

24.50 

Three, 

2.50 

1.00 

0.50 

12.00 

13.50 

25.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.00 

23.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0..50 

1.00 

10.50 

14.00 

24.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.50 

24.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

14.50 

25.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

9.00 

12.00 

21.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.50 

24.00 

Three, 

2.50 

0.75 

1.25 

13.. 50 

14.00 

27.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

_ 

7.50 

14.20 

21.70 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.00 

23.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.00 

23.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

18.00 

28.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

0.15 

7.95 

15.00 

22.95 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

17.00 

27.50 

Three, 

2.50 

0.50 

1.50 

13.50 

17.00 

30.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

14.50 

25.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.60 

1.00 

10.50 

13.00 

23.50 

Three, 

,2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

12.50 

23.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

10.50 

21.00 

Three, 

1.50 

0.25 

0.75 

7.50 

13.62 

21.12 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

13.50 

24.00 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

l.OO 

10.50 

12.00 

22.50 

Three, 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

13.50 

15.00 

28.50 

Three, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

10.50 

17.00 

27.50 

Three, 

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

12.00 

13.50 

25.50 

Three, 

3.00 

0.75 

1.00 

14.25 

14.00 

.       28.25 

Four, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

14.00 

22.50 

36.50 

Four, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

14.00 

24.50 

38.50 

Four, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

14.00 

22.00 

36.00 

Four, 

2.50 

0.25 

0.50 

13.00 

18.00 

31.00 

Four, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

14.00 

20.00 

34.00 

Four, 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

18.00 

22.00 

40.00 

Four, 

4.00 

0.50 

1.00 

22.00 

20.00 

42.00 

Four, 

3.50 

0.50 

0.75 

19.00 

17.50 

36.50 

Four, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

14.00 

20.00 

34.00 

Five, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

17.50 

23.33^3 

40.83V'3 

Five, 

3.50 

0.50 

0.50 

22.50 

25.00 

47.50 

Five, 

4.00 

0.75 

0.25 

25.00 

25.50 

50.50 

Five, 

4.00 

0.50 

1.00 

27.50 

34.67 

62.17 

Five, 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

17.50 

28.00 

45.50 

Seven,     . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

24.50 

45.00 

69.50 

Eight,     . 

4.50 

0.50 

1.00 

48.00 

64.33  V(, 

112.33V3 

TOTA 

LS,    . 

$521.59 

$130.35 

$227.60 

$1,642.69 

11,913.76% 

$3,556.45% 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  cost  for  each  employee  for 
food,  heat,  light,  laundry,  wear  and  tear  and  waste,  in  the 
234  families  supplying  figures  in  answer  to  this  inquiry.  The 
table  is  arranged  to  show  families  employing  from  one  servant 
up  to  eight.  The  first  column  shows  the  estimated  cost  for  each 
employee  for  food  ;  the  second,  the  cost  for  each  employee  for 
heat,  light,  and  laundry  ;  and  the  third  column,  the  cost  for 
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each  employee  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  The  fourth  column 
shows  the  total  cost  of  these  estimated  living  expenses  for  one 
employee,  two  employees,  etc.  The  last  tliree  columns  of 
the  table  indicate  the  total  cost  per  family  for  employees  for 
living  expenses  and  wages. 

In  the  following  recapitulation,  we  bring  forward  the  total 
itemized  cost  of  all  employees  in  the  234  families  replying  : 


Recapitulat 

ion  :  Total  Cost  of  All  Employees. 

Number  of  Em- 
ployees. 

Number 
of 
Em- 
ployers 

_     .     ,         Heat,     ■  Wear  and 
Cost  of     Light, and,      Tear 
*^oo<l     !  Laundry    and  Waste 

Total 

Living 

Expenses 

Wages 
Paid 

Total 
Cost  of  Em- 
ployees 

One  employee,     . 
Two  employees, . 
Three  employees, 
Four  employees, 
Five  employees,  . 
Seven  employees. 
Eight  employees. 

114 

77 
27 
9 
5 
1 
1 

$233.84 
371.50 
171.00 
92.00 
77.50 
14.00 
36.00 

$60.75 
93.70 
44.25 
17.00 
13.75 
3.50 
4.00 

$108.70 

160.50 

73.95 

33.00 

18.75 

7.00 

8.00 

$403.29 
625.70 
289.20 
142.00 
110.00 
24.50 
48.00 

$432.81 
670.30 
378.32 
186.50 
136.50V3 
45.00 
64.33V3 

$836.10 
1,296.00 
667.52 
328.50 
246.50V3 
69.50 
112.33V'3 

Totals, 

234      $995.84  i    $236.95 

$409.90 

$1,642.69 

$1,913.76% 

$3,556.45% 

This  recapitulation  may  be  read  as  follows  :  Of  the  families 
answering  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and  wages,  77  em- 
ployed two  maids,  making  a  total  of  154  maids.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  living  expenses  for  these  154  employees 
were  $625.70,  including  $371.50  for  food,  $93.70  for  heat,  light, 
and  laundry,  and  $160.50  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  These 
employees  received  $670.30  in  wages,  making  the  total  cost 
of  154  employees  in  the  77  families,  $1,296.  Other  lines  may 
be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

Exclusive  of  wages,  these  234  families  paid  $1,642.69  for 
the  living  expenses  of  those  persons  employed  by  them,  made 
up  as  follows:  $995.84  for  food,  $236.95  for  heat,  light,  and 
laundry,  and  $409.90  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  in  cash  for  wages  by  these  234  families  was 
$1,913.76%  ;  the  total  cost  of  all  employees  in  the  234  families, 
$3,556.45%.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
expense  incurred  for  domestic  service,  the  families  paid  in  cash 
to  their  help  53.81  per  cent,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  these 
servants  in  the  house  was  46.19  per  cent. 

The  following  table  reduces  the  above  recapitulation  of  total 
cost  of  all  employees  to  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  each 
employee  : 
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Recapitulation:  Average  per  Capita  Cost  of  Each  Employee. 


Number 
of 
Em- 
ployees 

AvKKAGE  Cost  per  Employee  for  — 

Total 
Average 

Cost 
per  Em- 
ployee 

Classification. 

Food 

Heat, 
Light,  ard 
Laundry 

Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Waste 

Living 

Wages 

One  employee. 
Two  employees,    . 
Three  employees. 
Four  employees,  . 
Five  emploj'ees,    . 
Seven  employees. 
Eight  employees, . 

114 

154 

81 

36 

25 

7 

8 

$2.05 
2.41 
2.11 
2.55 
3.10 
2.00 
4.50 

$0.55 
0.61 
0.55 
0.47 
0.55 
0.50 
0..50 

$0.96 
1.05 
0.92 
0.92 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 

$3.54 
4.06 
3.57 
3.94 
4.40 
3.50 
6.00 

$3.80 
4.35 
4.67 
5.18 
5.46 
6.43 
8.04 

$7.33 
8.41 
8.24 
9.12 
9.86 
9.93 

14.04 

Totals, 

425 

$2.34        $0.56 

$0.97 

$3.87 

$4.50 

$8.37 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  234  families  represented,  there 
were  425  employees,  and  that  the  total  average  per  capita  cost 
of  living  was  $3.87  per  week,  made  up  as  follows  :  Food,  $2.34  ; 
heat,  light,  and  laundry,  56  cents  ;  wear  and  tear  and  waste, 
97  cents.  The  average  weekly  wage  was  $4.50,  making  the 
total  average  per  capita  cost  to  the  householder  $8.37  per  week. 

This  indicates  that  not  all  the  householder's  expenses  are  in- 
cluded when  she  pays  her  help  the  wages  contracted  for  in  cash. 
It  has  cost  her  $3.87  to  keep  the  servant  in  food,  heat,  laundry, 
and  other  incidentals,  so  that  of  the  total  average  cost  per  em- 
ployee (18.37),  54  per  cent  is  cash  in  the  form  of  wages,  and  46 
per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  living  expenses,  which  the  employee 
would  have  to  pay  elsewhere  for  her  own  accommodation. 

The  next  recapitulation  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  wages  paid  per  week,  the  average  living  expenses  per 
week,  and  the  total  average  weekly  cost  of  employees. 


Recapitulation. 


Number 

Wages  Paid  per 

Week 

Average 

Average 

Classification. 

Em- 
ployees 

Living  Ex- 

Cost of 

Maximum 

IMinimtim 

Average 

penses 

Employees 

One  employee 

114 

.  $7.00 

$2.10 

$3.80 

$3.54 

$7.33 

Two  employees,  . 

1.54 

13.12 

5.75 

8.70 

8.12 

16.82 

Three  employees, 

81 

18.00 

10.50 

14.01 

10.71 

24.72 

Four  employees,  . 

36 

24.50 

17.50 

20.72 

15.76 

36.48 

Five  employees,  . 

25 

34.67 

23.331/., 

27.30 

22.00 

49.30 

Seven  employees. 

7 

45.00 

45.00 

45.01 

24.50 

69.51 

Eight  employees. 

8 

64.33i,'3 

64.33t/3 

64.32 

48.00 

112.32 

Considering  the  line  showing  154  employees  working  in  the 
77  families  which  employ  two  persons  in  household  work,  it  is 
seen  that  the  maximum  wages  paid  for  the  two  emplo3'ees  were 
$13.12  ;  the  minimum,  $5.75  ;  and  the  average,  $8.70,  or  $4.35 
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for  each  person.  The  average  cost  of  living  for  each  of  these 
employees  was  almost  as  high  as  the  average  wages  paid.  On 
an  average  the  two  employees  in  the  77  families  cost  each  family 
$8.70  for  wages  and  $8.12  for  living  expenses,  making  a  total 
cost  to  each  householder  for  domestic  service  of  $16.82  for  two 
emploj'ees  for  one  week.  Other  lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  summary  of  these  tables  shows  that,  while  the  domestic 
employee  looks  upon  the  amount  of  money  she  receives  as  being 
her  wage,  and  while  the  employer  also  looks  upon  the  wage  as 
being  the  cost  of  her  employee,  both  have  failed  to  reckon  the 
cost  of  living.  The  average  cost  of  food  is  $2.34;  average 
cost  of  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  $0.56  ;  average  wear  and  tear 
and  waste,  $0.97,  making  the  average  living  expenses  of  the 
domestic  employee  $3.87.  This  makes  the  average  cost  of  the 
domestic  employee  to  her  employer  almost  twice  as  great  as 
her  average  M-age. 

Compared  with  her  sisters  in  the  industrial  field,  the  house- 
worker  certainly  is  well  compensated.  One  of  the  employers 
commenting  on  this  fact  that  sufficient  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  household  employee,  said  : 
'*  We  paid  for  board  and  lodging  during  the  special  training 
for  a  school  teacher  in  a  State  Normal  School  in  Massachu- 
setts about  $300  a  year  for  three  years.  This  student  is  now 
earning  $7  a  week  teaching  a  country  school.  Out  of  this  she 
pays  $4  a  week  for  board,  leaving  $3.  A  houseworker  un- 
trained, who  is  paid  $3  or  $3.50  per  week  besides  her  board, 
is  surely  well  paid  in  comparison."' 

The  final  inquiry  on  the  schedule  asked,  "  If  in  the  light  of 
your  own  experience  it  seems  to  you  impossible,  either  now^  or 
in  the  future,  to  substitute  help  from  outside  for  the  employees 
living  in  the  house,  please  state  reasons  leading  you  to  this 
conclusion."  Sixty-six,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  employers 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  116,  or  45  per  cent,  answered 
in  the  negative.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  45  per  cent 
for  not  employing  outside  help  was  that  the  care  of  children 
and  the  answering  of  door  bells  required  constant  sen  ice. 
Forty-four  employers  were  content  to  say  that  they  could 
not  employ  outsiders  "because  they  could  not."  Lack  of 
reliability  in  outside  workers  was  given  as  a  reason  by  46 
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women  ;  lack  of  mutual  interest,  by  34  ;  increase  of  care  for 
housekeepers,  by  38  ;  21  were  satisiied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement ;  18  others  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
hours  regularly;  18  others  deplored  the  bad  effect  which  living 
outside  would  have  on  employees  ;  17  stated,  "  x\t  present  out- 
side workers  are  of  a  poor  class,"  Danger  of  contagion,  etc., 
due  to  unsanitary  homes,  was  the  reason  given  by  17  persons; 
15  felt  the  difficult}^  of  reaching  outside  workers  when  wanted; 
nine  feared  that  outside  workers  would  be  apt  to  rob  their  em- 
ployers ;  eight  gave  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  the  bad  effect  of  outside  employees  on  the  resident 
ones  ;  five  women  thought  they  could  not  endure  "  the  annoy- 
ance of  continual  comino-  and  ooina  :  "  four  gave  as  a  reason 
that  home  interests  would  take  the  time  and  strength  of  non- 
resident employees. 

Some  of  the  answers  are  given  more  in  detail  as  follows  : 

26.  It  seems  easily  possible  and  preferable  to  me  except  in  case  of  nursemaid.  I 
also  think  that  one  servant  should  always  be  in  the  house,  but  this  could  be  arranged  if 
several  are  regularly  employed.  I  l)elieve,  however,  that  entirely  outside  help  would 
place  more  responsibility  upon  the  housekeeper,  but  she  would  be  compensated  by 
better  results. 

37.  One  can  have  more  influence  for  good  over  servants  by  having  them  live  in  the 
home,  also  can  teach  them  many  things  beside  housework,  like  keeping  their  clothes  in 
repair,  etc.  I  even  taught  one  servant  to  read  and  write,  and  she  never  trespassed  be- 
yond her  place.    She  lived  with  me  seven  years  until  she  married. 

174.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  plan  suggested.  It  strikes  me  as  being  a 
most  inconvenient  manner  of  keeping  house.  I  am  afraid  the  plan  will  never  be 
adopted  by  those  who  can  afford  to  keep  competent  service  in  the  house.  I  also  think 
that  housework  in  a  private  family  where  comfortable  room  and  food  is  supplied  the 
very  best  form  of  employment  that  young  women  can  undertake. 

87.  There  will  l)e  no  solution  of  the  problem  until  two  things  are  assured :  The 
mistress  much  watch  over,  care  for,  and  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  girls  in  her 
kitchen,  and  the  girls  must  feel  as  much  interest  in  their  work  and  their  mistress  as  if  it 
were  their  own  home.  They  must  put  themselves  in  each  other's  places.  Therefore,  to 
have  the  best  results  they  must  live  together. 

24.  It  would  depend  whether  available  helpers  could  be  secured  who  would  be  willing 
to  come  in  each  morning  in  time  to  prepare  breakfast  and  leave  after  the  dishes  for  the 
evening  meal  were  put  away  for  the  same  wages  as  now  paid  to  helpers  in  the  house 
doing  practically  the  same  work.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  save  when  the 
servant  for  family  reasons  prefers  to  go  to  her  own  home  at  night. 

64.  Not  impossible,  but  an  added  difficulty  for  the  housekeeper.  Work  is  more 
regular  and  personal  interest  greater  with  steady,  indoor  work,  with  due  regard  to 
privileges.  Outside  helpers  are  more  useful  in  apartment  life  and  near  centres  of  popu- 
lation. Even  there,  in  view  of  sudden  illness  and  the  demands  of  hospitality,  at  least 
one  servant  is  important  in  a  family  of  sufficient  means  to  live  comfortably  and  receive 
friends  freely. 

208.  I  think  that  with  the  work  of  the  house  as  equally  divided  as  possible  much 
more  interest  is  taken  by  servants  if  they  live  in  a  family  and  are  made  to  take  pride  in 
their  work ;  and  if  they  can  have  a  room  by  themselves,  no  matter  how  small,  they  are 
much  more  contented.    One  of  our  servants  has  been  in  the  family  30  years  and  one  15. 
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The  cooks,  who  are  not  usually  so  competent,  do  not  stay  so  long.  I  think  we  have  had 
four  in  the  last  12  years,  but  of  course  the  cooking  is  very  simple. 

23.  For  the  future  I  do  not  presume  to  predict.  At  present  I  cannot  see  how  em- 
ploying piece  work  from  a  number  of  outsiders  can  quite  substitute  for  the  really  efficient 
general  housework  gii-1  with  her  ever  ready,  kindly  helping  hand  (two  such  girls  I've 
had) .  This  is  especially  true  for  a  mother  with  a  family.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
do  away  with  the  somewhat  dubious  "  girl's  room,"  and  for  the  girl  herself,  that  great 
loneliness  of  being  in  a  family  but  not  of  it. 

41.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  never  be  quite  willing  to  have  the  cooking  done  by 
some  one  coming  in  from  outside.  Reasons:  (1)  Plans  for  the  next  day  are  sometimes 
necessarily  changed  late  in  the  evening  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  notify  such  a 
worker.  (2)  Unless  the  worker  could  easily  send  word  to  you  if  she  were  unable  to 
come,  and  were  more  than  ordinarily  conscientious  about  it,  she  might  cause  consider- 
able inconvenience  by  failing  to  send  word  that  she  was  not  coming. 

80.  I  think  it  might  be  managed  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  employer  than  of 
employee.  My  maids  have  separate  bedrooms,  and  I  wish  them  to  consider  my  house 
a  home.  If  I  pay  now  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  the  wages  should  be  much  less  for  eight, 
which  is  the  ordinary  day's  work.  Another  drawback  to  the  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  young  women  would  be  much  on  the  streets,  going  and  coming,  and  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  tempted  to  spend  money  for  clothes  to  make  a  good  appearance  out- 
side.   They  are  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  a  home. 

62.  First :  The  food  and  cooking  that  suits  one  person  would  not  often  suit  another, 
and  outside  cooking  presupposes  similarity  of  tastes.  Second  :  Nursery  work  means 
night  work  as  well  as  day,  often.  Third  :  Parlor  work  is  from  the  nature  of  it  rather 
irregular  (early  and  late),  and  too  many  employees  coming  and  going  would  take  away 
from  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  a  household,  and  the  girl  would  hardly  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  family  belongings  or  the  family  themselves,  which  would  seem  a  loss. 

187.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  when  changing  cooks  I  have  had  all  the  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  and  most  of  the  sweeping  done  by  the  hour  at  from  50  cents  to  f  1  per 
week  (depending  on  season  of  year)  cheaper  than  my  usual  wages.  That  necessitates 
the  second  girl  doing  the  cooking  and  the  nursemaid  washing  dishes,  and  as  each  em- 
ployee objects  to  doing  anything  but  "  her  own  work,"  I  cannot  continue  it  permanently, 
as  I  should  much  prefer.  The  fewer  servants  the  less  quarreling,  breaking,  and  general 
waste. 

234.  The  plan  of  having  outside  workers  come  in  has  never  worked  with  perfect 
satisfaction  because  of  their  dishonesty,  gossip,  and  interference  with  other  servants. 
If  one  gets  really  good  workers  I  think  the  work  is  better  done  than  by  resident  workers, 
simply  because  they  are  working  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  job.  I  have  tried  sending 
the  laundry  out  each  week,  paying  a  fair  price  (not  by  the  dozen)  for  the  work  and 
have  never  had  it  so  well  done  in  this  way  (by  the  job)  as  when  I  get  a  laundress  in  by 
the  day,  although  in  making  my  price  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  day  instead  of  $1.50  as 
when  a  woman  comes  to  the  house. 

258.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  will  be  an  uplift  morally  to  employer  or  employee.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  those  under  my  roof,  and  I  demand  a  high 
order  of  servant,  pay  each  one  well,  and  expect  intelligent  service  in  return.  Where  so 
many  are  kept  none  are  overworked  and  each  one  has  fixed  "times  off"'  with  extra 
privileges  from  time  to  time.  I  look  to  it  that  bank  accounts  are  started  and  pay  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  yearly  on  annual  savings.  It  is  not  possible  for  women  to  earn 
so  much  in  shops  and  factories  as  in  domestic  service  when  lodging  and  board  are  con- 
sidered. 

235.  The  solution  of  the  domestic  service  situation  lies  more  in  the  mistress  of  the 
household  knowing  personally  the  details  of  the  business  than  elsewhere.  A  domestic 
has  respect  for  one  who  knows  better  about  it  than  herself,  and  a  well-instructed  mistress 
of  a  household  knows  better  how  to  treat  and  govern  a  domestic.  Until  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  young  girls  learns  personally  to  do  the  principal  things  required  in  running  a 
household,  the  same  as  a  boy  requires  training  in  business  or  a  profession  in  order  to 
conduct  it  successfully,  the  domestic  service  situation  will  not  be  solved. 

86.  It  depends  upon  how  one  manages.    I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  have  one 
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helper  always  in  the  house  for  certain  work  and  to  call  upon  at  any  and  all  times,  so  that 
as  I  look  at  the  question  now  I  should  say  1  could  employ  more  outside  help  in  lieu  of 
a  second  girl's  work  if  I  get  in  a  condition  to  afford  it.  It  might  be  in  the  future  easier 
to  decide,  yet  I  judge  the  expense  will  be  more  than  most  families  could  well  bear  in 
making  such  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time  the  housekeeper's  work  would  be  much 
harder  with  no  one  at  hand  to  call  upon  for  help  as  needed. 

249.  It  would  seem  best  to  have  one  employee  always  in  the  house.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  work  done  by  well-trained  people  in  less  time  than  when  done  by  the  ordinary 
help,  and  then  have  the  house  free  from  their  presence.  There  would  be  less  company 
evenings  in  the  kitchen  and  consequently  less  expense  in  light  and  food.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  will  be  managed  to  have  chamber  girls  at  the  hours  preferred,  as  all  would  wish 
the  chamber  work  done  early  in  the  forenoon.  It  seems  more  practical  to  me  to  im- 
prove all  kinds  of  service  and  have  our  employees  live  in  our  homes,  much  as  the  other 
way  might  be  desired. 

151.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  same  amount  of  work  could  be  done  at  the 
same  expense  by  outside  help.  Living  where  we  do,  I  have  to  pay  $1.50  and  car  fares, 
amounting  to  '26  cents  by  train,  for  work  by  the  day,  and  the  women  arrive  at  eight,  or 
later  usually,  and  leave  at  five.  Their  work  is  greater  during  that  time  than  a  house  ser- 
vant's would  be,  but  that  is  offset,  I  think,  by  the  latter's  beginning  at  seven  and  being  at 
hand  almost  always,  if  needed  I  wish  to  repeat  that,  I  think,  if  employees  know  posi- 
tively that  no  lady,  from  fear  of  trouble,  would  hesitate  to  tell  a  possible  employer, 
honestly,  if  a  girl  were  incompetent  or  unfaithful,  they  would  try  harder  to  keep  a  place 
and  to  merit  good  references. 

238.  It  does  not  seem  impossible.  For  two  years  I  did  my  own  cooking  and  had 
everything  else  done  by  women  who  came  in.  If  some  rich  person  could  start  a  kind 
of  servants'  home,  so  that  the  girls  could  have  a  pleasant  lodging  place,  I  don't  see  why 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  substitution  of  outside  help  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  system.  Of  course  where  there  are  very  young  children  in  a 
family  there  would  have  to  be  special  arrangements,  but  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  well-educated  American  girls  can  aid  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children.  I  had 
such  help  when  my  children  were  babies,  and  allow  me  to  saj'  that  it  is  the  only  kind 
of  nursery  maid  that  a  true  mother  should  be  willing  to  trust  with  the  care  of  her 
children. 

98.  I  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  coming  when,  as  I  saw  it  in  France  this  year,  regular 
helpers  can  be  had  at  I'easonable  expense  who  will  come  to  do  part  of  the  work  each 
day.  I  tried  this  once  myself  when  keeping  but  one  servant,  but  had  to  give  it  up. 
For  slight  reasons  in  her  own  home  my  outside  helper  would  fail  to  come,  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  come  for  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Another  woman  proved  dishonest, 
carrying  home  with  her  daily  all  remnants  of  food  from  breakfast  or  dinner  she  wished 
for.  This  is  often  the  case  I  am  told  where  they  are  not  kept  over  one  or  two  meals. 
As  ray  helper  lived  near  and  came  only  for  chamber  work  for  two  hours  daily,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  her  food.  If  I  employ  an  outside  worker  b.y  the  day  or  for 
several  hours,  I  am  very  careful  that  she  should  eat  in  the  forenoon  and  also  have  a 
good  dinner  before  she  leaves. 

61.  While  realizing  the  great  extravagance  of  our  present  mode  of  life,  I  should 
rather  try  to  introduce  economy  in  methods  of  living  than  change  the  character  of  home 
life  for  a  typical  family,  i.e.,  father,  mother,  and  children.  No  matter  how  much 
workers  may  come  to  specialize  within  the  next  few  years,  I,  personally,  without  great 
change  of  circumstances,  should  feel  very  sorry  not  to  have  at  least  two  houseworkers 
under  my  roof  all  the  time.  I  think  life  would  be  much  harder.  Who  could  answer 
the  family  telephone,  know  the  family  habits,  help  in  trifling  sicknesses,  and  act 
quickly  in  family  emergencies,  but  the  mistress  or  the  maids  who  try  to  live  together 
for  the  common  good.  A  large  part  of  our  present  trouble  is  with  the  mistresses ;  many 
of  them  lack  justice ;  many  of  them  try  to  get  bargains,  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  work  or 
very  experienced  service  for  comparatively  small  pay,  and  some  of  them  live  beyond 
their  means. 

58.  I  should  not  wish  to  diminish  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on  both  sides 
by  employing  outside  help  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     In  case  of  emergency, 
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illness  for  example,  I  should  want  mj'  own  servants  in  the  house,  not  a  series  of  accom- 
modators,  and  a  servant  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  of  her  own  illness  or  misfor- 
tune she  is  (if  she  deserves  it)  sure  of  the  best  care  and  warmest  interest.  Standards  of 
housekeeping  diflfer.  Given  A,  a  careless  housekeeper  in  a  luxurious  house,  and  B,  a 
fastidious  housekeeper  in  more  modest  circumstances,  it  is  sure  to  follow  that  the  accom- 
modator  assumes  that  what  is  "  good  enough  "  for  A  should  please  B.  It  rests  with 
employers  to  make  "training"  bear  fruit,  and  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  think 
that  there  would  be  greater  demand  for  trained  service  by  the  hour  or  the  day  than 
there  now  is  by  the  month  and  year,  nor  that  the  servant  would  profit  by  the  change. 

139.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  except  in  exceptional  cases.  Reasons  :  First.  I  have 
known  of  such  help  being  sought  without  success,  showing  that  at  present  it  is  not 
deemed  desirable.  Second.  Few  servants  work  near  their  own  homes,  and  boarding 
together  in  numbers  suggests  many  undesirable  possibilities.  Third.  The  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  mother  of  a  large  family  are  so  uncertain  that  there  must  be  someone,  not 
a  stranger,  at  hand  for  emergencies.  Sudden  calls  arise  continually  and  she  cannot  wait 
for  "hours."  Fourth.  Frequent,  sudden,  and  slight  illnesses.  Fifth.  The  unexpected 
demands  of  hospitality.  Sixth.  Between  right-minded  persons  a  bond  springs  up  when 
the  same  house  is  "  home  "  to  both.  I  doubt  if  any  professional  effort  can  do  more  than 
secure  a  scale  of  requirements  as  to  ability  on  one  side,  comfortable  working  and  sleep- 
ing quarters,  proper  food  and  hours  on  the  other.  The  hours  of  every  woman  who  is 
desirous  of  promoting  comfort  and  cheer  in  a  home,  mistress  as  well  as  maid,  must  be 
elastic.  The  element  of  personal  devotion  is  a  greater  factor  in  this  work  than  in  any 
other. 

76.  I  have  the  strongest  convictions  against  any  such  plan.  I  think  mistresses  are 
better  off  in  every  way  to  have  the  responsibility  and  care  of  a  household.  It  is  in- 
finitely better  for  the  children,  both  morally  and  physicall,v.  I  think  servants  are  much 
better  off  at  service  in  a  family;  their  health  and  food  are  better;  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  better  side  of  life  than  they  do  in  shops,  factories,  trades,  etc.  Good  manners, 
charity,  and  other  virtues  are  being  constantly  exercised  in  a  family  life  and  I  think 
these  things  are  worth  much.  As  to  competency,  a  mistress  must  expect  many  trials 
with  her  servants  and  constant  disappointments.  But  in  spite  of  all  there  is  much  more 
good  than  evil  among  the  serving  class.  In  an  experience  of  very  nearh'  50  years  in 
Boston,  I  have  not  had  more  than  one  case  of  dishonesty  that  I  can  remember.  Intem- 
perance is  the  most  frequent  fault.  I  am  constantly  reminded  that  one  must  hold  the 
reins  of  government  firmly  but  gently.  Servants  are  appreciative,  very  much  so  I 
think,  of  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness  for  them.  It  is  my  conviction  too,  that  a  train- 
ing school  for  mistresses  would  be  an  admirable  plan ;  therefore  lectures  on  all  parts  of 
household  economy  would  help  to  solve  the  troublesome  servant  question,  if  house- 
holders could  be  induced  to  face  and  understand  what  their  responsibilities  really  are. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  workers  living  outside  the 
family  should  be  less  trustworthy  than  resident  workers,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they  Avere  required  to  begin  work 
at  a  definite  hour  each  morning;  would  tend  to  increase  reliabil- 
ity  and  habits  of  neatness  and  punctuality.  The  Household 
Aid  Company  of  Boston,  whose  plan  for  solving  the  domestic 
problem  is  given  in  detail  on  page  120,  disposed  of  any  danger 
of  unsanitary  home  conditions  by  having  its  "aids"  live  in  a 
central  house  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  matron. 
While  home  interests  might  take  some  of  the  time  and  strength 
of  non-resident  employees,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  in- 
creased responsibility  and  the  economy  natural  to  a  worker 
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who  could  understand  her  emploj'er's  problems  from  her  own 
home  experience,  would  not  counterbalance  any  loss  of  strength. 

The  objections  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  singularly  unprogres- 
sive,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  urged  GO  years  ago  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  women  to  enter  the  industrial  and 
professional  worlds,  ?'.e.,  lack  of  punctuality  and  perseverance. 
Time  has  shown  the  industrial  world  that  women  may  be 
trained  to  habits  of  promptness  and  reliability,  and  doubtless 
housekeepers  who  act  as  pioneers  in  employing  outside  workers 
will  meet  the  same  good  results  as  to  promptness,  efficiency, 
and  interested  service. 

The  above  facts  suggest  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcit}"  and  incompetence  of  houseworkers,  employers  as 
a  whole  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  offer  any  tangiljle  induce- 
ments to  working  women  to  enter  domestic  service  ;  nor  do 
they  seem  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  domes- 
tic problem  to  try  experiments  in  the  hope  of  solving  it. 

A  canvass  recently  made  hy  a  woman's  magazine  revealed 
that  about  one-eighth  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  em- 
ploy servants,  and  of  that  one-eighth  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
two-thirds  emploj^  a  general  maid.  The  majority  of  the  nega- 
tive answers  to  the  Union's  questions  were  received  from  women 
employing  only  one  maid-of-all-work,  yet  the  general  house- 
work girl  is  pre-eminently  the  employee  for  whom  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply. 

The  foUowino-  statistics  in  reo-ard  to  general  houseworkers, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Domestic  Reform  League,  give 
an  accurate  view  of  the  situation  in  Boston  as  interpreted  by 
the  League's  experience  : 


Classification. 


1899  1900  1901   1903  1903  1904 


Actual  number  of  general  houseworkers  regis- 
tered during  the  year, !     506 

Per  cent  of  general  houseworkers  registered  as 
compared  with  total  number  of  workers  regis-  I 
tered,      ...  !      17+ 

Total  number  of  general  houseworkers  placed   ! 
during  the  year, 451 

Per  cent  of  general  houseworkers  placed  as  com- 
pared with  number  of  general  houseworkers 
registered, }      89+ 

Per  cent  of  general  houseworkers  placed  as  com- 
pared with  other  workers  placed  :.e.g.,  cooks,   '      94+ 

Total  orders  of  employers  for  general  house- 
workers,        2,566 


19+ 
493 


20+ 
467 


78+       79+ 
94+       80+ 
3,311      2,995 


618 

20+ 
368 


18+ 
443 


60+       73+ 
m-\-       64+ 


21+ 
772 

78+ 
90  + 


2,865      2,852      3,757 
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Classification. 


190S     1903      1904 


Per  cent  of  orders  for  general  houseworkers  as 

compared  ■with  total  orders 

Total  orders  for  general  houseworkers  not  filled, 
Per  cent  of  general  housework  orders  filled,  to 

total  orders  filled, 

Per  cent  of  other  orders  not  filled,  e.g.,  cooks,  as 

compared  with  general  housework  orders  not 

filled : 

General 

Cooks 


39+ 
2,115 


21+ 


82+ 
64+ 


39+ 
2,818 

21+ 


85+ 
70+ 


44+ 
2,528 

19+ 


43+ 
2,477 

16+ 


84+       86+ 
56+       58  + 


37+ 
2,409 

16+ 


84+ 
60+ 


40+ 
2,985 

21+ 


79+ 
56+ 


The  average  wao-e  offered  for  general  housework  has  increased 
43  cents  in  the  last  two  years.  The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  contracts  signed  at  the  Domestic  Reform  League  b}^ 
general  houseworkers  : 


1904 


Lowest  wage  paid,  . 
Highest  wage  paid, 
Average  wage  paid, 


$2.00 
5.50 
3.866 


$1.50 
7.00 
4.291 


While  the  increase  of  43  cents  in  two  years  seems  compara- 
tively small,  3^et  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  the  fact  that  the  actual  money 
received  represents  only  about  one-half  of  the  compensation  of 
houseworkers,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  condition  has  improved 
very  materially  in  two  years.  As  the  increased  wage  has  not 
been  gained  as  a  result  of  any  concerted  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  themselves,  it  is  undoubtedly  primarily  due  to 
the  growing  scarcity  of  general  houseworkers.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  constant  growth  of  American  towns  and  cities,  which 
makes  the  apartment  more  and  more  the  only  possible  home 
for  the  family  of  average  income,  has  increased  the  demand  for 
maids-of-all-work,  because  sleeping  accommodations  are  at  a 
premium  in  modern  flats  and  apartments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  increasing 
number  of  demands  made  upon  general  housework  girls  by 
employers  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing- 
complexity  of  modern  standards  of  living  has  driven  the  for- 
mer maid-of-all-work  to  specialize. 

Not  only  has  it  become  more  difficult  to  prepare  the  dinners 
of  the  average  family,  but  the  dinner  hour  itself  seems  to  grow 
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later  each  year,  thus  lengthening  the  Avorking  day  of  the 
domestic  employee.  It  is  noticeable  that  where  a  family  em- 
ploying one  maid-of-all-work  formerly  expected  her  to  merely 
place  the  food  on  the  table,  the  recent  tendency  is  to  require 
her  to  remain  in  the  dining  room  during  the  entire  meal. 

How  shall  the  above  facts  be  met  ?  To  solve  them  as  one 
woman  wrote,  "  My  husband  has  solved  them  b}^  boarding,"  is 
to  do  away  with  the  home  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  national, 
civic,  family,  and  individual  welfare.  Men  in  the  industrial 
world  have  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  the  housekeeper's 
dilemmas.  Most  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances  for  the 
household  have  been  invented  by  men.  They  have  organized 
and  are  successfully  operating  cleaning  companies  of  various 
kinds.  The  perplexed  housekeeper  is  forced  to  avail  herself 
of  man-manaoed  laundries,  to  eat  an  increasing  number  of 
factory-made  foods,  and  to  wear  shop-made  clothing.  The 
hotel,  the  apartment,  and  the  restaurant  are  all  man's  attempts 
to  help  woman  solve  the  great  domestic  problem. 

An  actual  experiment  in  supplying  house  workers  by  the 
day  or  hour  has  l)een  undertaken  recently  in  Boston  by  the 
Household  Aid  Company  which  was  organized  in  1903  by 
the  AVoman's  Education  Association  to  simplify  the  domestic 
problem  by  training  and  supplying  houseworkers  by  the  hour. 
Its  circular  distributed  to  working  girls  read  as  follows  : 

The  Household  Aid  Company  is  now  offering  the  service  of  trained  helpers  for  all 
forms  of  work  in  the  household. 

Groups  of  applicants  will  be  received  at  stated  intervals  to  take  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  practical  training  in  the  different  branches  of  household  work.  There 
will  be  no  washing  or  heavy  scrubbing. 

Applications  will  be  placed  on  file  in  the  order  received,  and  only  for  the  full  course. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  young  women  at  least  17  years  of  age,  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  grammar  school  education,  and  when  possible  one  year  of  high 
school  work.  They  will  be  received  for  two  weeks'  probation  without  expense  to 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  be  graded  according  to  their  efficiency, 
and  each  one  will  make  a  contract  with  the  company  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  either 
three  or  six  months,  and  will  receive  compensation  for  a  definite  number  of  hours  a 
week.  During  the  term  of  training,  eight  weeks  (except  when  former  experience  or 
unusual  efficiency  makes  it  shorter),  this  compensation  will  amount  to  about  $4  a 
week,  and  afterward  the  aid  will  receive  from  $0.08  to  $0.35  an  hour,  according  to  the 
work  she  is  capable  of  doing.  From  this  salary  a  moderate  amount  for  room  and  board 
will  be  deducted  by  the  company,  as  the  aids  will  reside  in  the  house.  Previous  ex- 
perience will  count  for  increased  efficiency  and  value.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  fill  all  higher  positions  of  responsibility  with  aids  already  in  its  emploj'  rather  than 
with  newcomers. 

Aids  will  be  encouraged  to  acquire  greater  skill  by  attending  in  their  leisure  hours 
special  courses  in  educational  institutions. 
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The  course  of  instruction,  which  will  include  lectures  by  experts,  will  be  given  in  a 
central  house,  and  when  the  term  is  finished  the  aids  will  continue  to  Tive  at  this  cen- 
tral house,  coming  and  going  to  their  daily  work  as  in  any  other  business. 

This  company  was  organized  as  a  two  years'  experiment.  It 
registered  some  20  young  women  each  year,  about  40  in  all 
(although  the  same  aid  maybe  counted  twice  to  make  the  40), 
who  were  instructed  in  various  brandies  of  houseworlv. 

The  company  was  managed  by  a  volunteer  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Education  Association,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  3^ears  the  committee  found  tliat  the  dema,nds  made  upon 
them  by  tlie  work  were  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  undertake  it  for  another  period.  Expense  of 
the  training,  as  in  other  educational  experiments,  was  so  great 
as  to  preclude  a  financial  success,  and  a  new  committee  would 
not  only  have  had  to  give  much  time  to  the  work,  but  would 
also  have  been  confronted  by  the  additional  burden  of  raising- 
funds  to  carry  on  the  course  of  training.  In  view  of  these  two 
facts,  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  a  new  committee  to 
take  up  the  work,  and  the  Household  Aid  Company  was  dis- 
continued. The  committee  felt  that  the  experiment  had  been 
a  success,  for  they  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  their  original 
proposition  —  that  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  household 
service  by  the  hour,  and  that  young  women  now  averse  to 
household  labor  would  seek  it  as  an  occupation  if  certain  un- 
acceptable conditions  could  be  modified. 

The  demand  tor  the  aids,  while  small  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creased, until,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  it  was  im- 
possible to  fill  the  orders  received  for  workers  —  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  training  inadequate  in  amount  and  scope,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds. 

The  interest  of  the  emplo3'^ees  in  the  experiment  was  demon- 
strated by  the  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  training 
school  and  by  the  interest  in  the  work  shown  by  the  aids. 
Since  the  house  has  been  closed,  two  of  these  aids  have  taken 
a  small  apartment  near  the  house  and  are  continuing  the 
work. 

A  more  intelligent  class  of  girls  than  the  ordinary  domestic 
was  attracted  to  the  work  on  account  of  the  independence  of 
the  life  and  the  removal  of  the  stigma  of  "  living  out,"  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  central  house  was  their  home,  to  which  they 
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returned  each  evening.  Since  the  abandonment  of  this  project, 
the  demand  for  a  similar  school  has  become  so  great  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Household 
Aid,  or  some  other  company,  shall  take  up  the  work  where  it 
has  been  laid  down. 

The  Domestic  Reform  League,  while  not  in  a  position  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  day  workers,  has  constantly 
advised  this  for  perplexed  housekeepers.  The  following  figures 
show  the  growing  demand  for  the  outside  worker  : 

Day  Workers  Supplied  by  the  Domestic  Reform  League. 


Year. 

Number 

Year. 

-Vumber 

1898 

580 

1902 

931 

1899 

700 

1903 

1,289 

1900 

734 

1904,        

1,639 

1901 

836 

1905 

2,418 

Can  the  trade  of  housework  be  organized  so  that  house- 
workers  may  enjoy  the  same  conditions  as  workers  in  other 
trades?  Can  houseworkers,  for  example,  ever  have  specific 
duties,  instead  of  being  obliged  mereh^  "to  do  as  they  are 
told  "  at  the  whim  of  their  employers  ?  Is  any  organization 
possible  which  will  give  the  houseworker  shorter  hours  with 
definite  time  that  is  free  ?  jNIany  working  girls  are  averse  to 
ofeneral  housework  because  of  the  isolation  involved  in  being 
the  only  one  of  a  kind,  and  in  a  family,  but  not  of  it. 

The  difi'erence  in  social  status  between  the  domestic  worker 
and  the  worker  in  other  trades  perhaps  best  explains  the  gen- 
eral aversion  to  domestic  service.  A  woman  may  enter  a 
factory  with  no  credentials  besides  her  own  representations ; 
to  enter  into  domestic  service  she  must  furnish  "  the  highest 
references  "  and  be  prepared  to  submit  every  detail  of  her  past 
life  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  prospective  employers,  3^et  the 
factory  worker  is  regarded  as  the  social  superior  of  the  domestic 
worker.  The  employing  public  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
false  attitude,  but  the  working  girls  themselves,  who  organize 
clubs  and  societies  for  "  working  women  other  than  domestics," 
are  also  responsible. 

The  "dignity  of  housework"  is  inconsistent  with  a  social 
system  which  makes  the  ' '  doing  of  one's  own  housework  "  the 
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line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  are  "in  society"  and 
those  who  are  not.  Such  dignity  is  also  incompatible  with 
feudal  traditions  or  any  survival  of  the  belief  that  the  house- 
hold employee  is  a  chattel  to  render  personal  service.  The 
whole  idea  of  personal  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  contrary  to  the  trend  of  present  industrial  develop- 
ment, of  which  monopolies,  corporations,  and  the  machine 
process  arc  characteristics.  Though  the  existing  development 
be  only  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  democracy,  to  be  presently 
outgrown,  it  is  the  phase  in  which  we  find  om'selves.  It  un- 
doubtedly makes  more  sensitive  the  dissatisfaction  and  restive- 
ness  of  houseworkers  in  domestic  service.  It  is  a  question  of 
relative  values.  Each  employer  will,  at  the  moment,  deter- 
mine it  according  to  the  depth  of  her  conception  of  democracy. 
Her  attitude  toward  the  "  rights  "  of  her  employee  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  reality  of  her  democracy. 

The  results  of  the  Union's  investigation  indicate  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  contributing  to  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  domestic  service  is  "  apathy,"  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  politician's  dictionary.  When  the  interest  of  women  is 
aroused,  either  by  education,  or  through  necessity,  the  domestic 
problem  will  be  solved. 


Part  III. 


The  Incorporation 


Trade  Unions 
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Part  III. 

The  Incoepoeation  of  Teade  Unions. 


In  view  of  the  numerous  court  proceedings  for  injunctions 
and  for  damages  which  have  of  late  years  been  instituted  against 
trade  unions,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  celebrated 
Talf  Vale  decision  by  the  British  House  of  Lords,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  an  unincorporated  trade  union  have  been  held  person- 
ally liable  for  damages  and  costs  of  prosecution,  considerable 
interest  has  been  aroused  and  a  number  of  opinions  vented 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  trade  unions  should  or  should 
not  be  compelled  to  assume  a  responsibility  which  would  make 
them  reasonably  subject  to  governmental  control. 

Trade  unions  possess  to-day,  through  the  influence  of  their 
immense  membership,  a  capacity  to  aifect  seriously  the  welfare 
of  the  community  should  they  resolve  to  utilize  all  their  ener- 
gies and  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite 
object.  No  better  ilhistration  of  this  is  needed  than  the  recent 
great  coal  strike.  Whether  the  unions  are  right  or  wrong  in 
their  claims  and  demands  is  immaterial  in  this  discussion. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  powerful  organizations  and  may  be- 
come controlling  agencies  in  the  community. 

This  being  so,  there  are  many  persons  who  are  led  to  believe 
that  trade  unions  should  be  made  responsible  organizations,  that 
each  member  of  a  union  should  be  made  as  amenable  to  law  and 
order  as  is  every  other  person  in  the  land,  and  that  each  should 
be  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  consequence  of  his  transgres- 
sions, if  he  commits  any. 

Trade  unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  having  their  organizations  other  than 
voluntary  associations.  Not  only  are  they  averse  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  incorporation  of  the  unions,  but  they  urge  their 
fellow-unionists  to  refrain  from  seeking  the  so-called  protection 
of  the  law.      Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  on  their  part 
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appear  to  be  due  to  the  fear  of  continuous  litigation  and  mali- 
cious attacks  upon  their  funds,  and  to  the  chaotic  condition 
of  the  law  bearing  upon  their  rights,  powers,  and.  liabilities. 

Owing  to  the  importance  which  the  question  has  assumed, 
therefore,  the  Bureau,  deeming  the  subject  one  meriting  con- 
sideration, has  obtained  an  expression  of  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  men  whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  is  entitled  to 
ofreat  weight.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Bureau  has  collected 
many  opinions  heretofore  expressed,  and  from  all  of  them  there 
may  be  drawn  conclusions  which  may  not  be  without  value 
in  a  study  of  this  question. 

English    Trade    Unions. 

Trade  unions  are  preponderantly  institutions  of  English- 
speaking  working  people.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully 
twice  as  many  unionists  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
as  there  are  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Denmark,  Hungary, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Norway.  Trade 
unions  originated  in  Great  Britain  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  In  seeking  their  origin,  some  students  and  writers  have 
turned,  not  to  the  associations  of  wage-earners  and  journeymen 
fraternities  of  the  INIiddle  Ages  —  concerning  which  they  might 
plausibly  have  argued  that  they  were  in  some  respects  the 
predecessors  of  trade  unions  —  but  to  those  associations  of 
their  employers,  the  so-called  Craft  Gilds.  AVithout  engaging 
in  the  controversy,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that 
the  belief  that  the  Craft  Gilds  exercised  anj^  material  influence 
upon  the  rise  and  development  of  the  trade  unions  of  England, 
beyond  the  fact  that  each  had  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  certain  trade  regulations,  and  the  provision  of  certain  similar 
benefits,  is  not  entertained  by  high  authorities.  The  historical 
proof  appears  to  be  decidedly  contrarj^  to  this  belief.  Craft 
Gilds  disappeared  before  the  trade  unions  made  their  advent. 
There  is  no  evidence,  prior  to  the  year  1700,  of  the  existence 
of  continuous  associations  of  wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  or  improving  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

The  earliest  trade  unions  of  England  originated  in  a  very 
simple  and  natural  way.  They  sprang  from  no  particular  in- 
stitution, but  rather  from  every  exigency  for  the  meeting  of 
wage-earners  of  the  same  trade. 
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From  the  moment  when  to  establish  a  given  business  more 
capital  was  required  than  a  journeyman  could  easily  accumu- 
late within  a  few  years,  we  are  told  that  gild  mastership  —  the 
mastership  of  the  masterpiece  —  became  a  little  more  than  a 
name.*  Skill  alone  was  valueless,  and  it  was  soon  compelled 
to  hire  itself  out  to  capital.  Then  began  the  opposition  of  the 
interests  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  ;  then  the 
latter  began  to  group  themselves  together ;  and  thus  arose  the 
trade  society.  To  express  this  industrial  revolution  in  more 
abstract  terms,  we  may  say  in  the  language  of  another  authority 
that  ' '  the  whole  modern  organization  of  labor  in  its  advanced 
forms  rests  on  a  fundamental  fact  which  has  spontaneously  and 
increasingly  developed  itself —  namely,  the  definite  separation 
between  the  functions  of  the  capitalist  and  workman,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  direction  of  industrial  operations  and 
their  execution  in  detail. "f 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  existed 
in  England  unions  of  journeymen  in  the  building  trades  and 
among  such  artisans  as  tailors,  silk  weavers,  gold  beaters,  and 
wool-workers  ;  but  their  importance  in  the  economic  world  was 
not  materially  felt  prior  to  the  year  1760. 

At  the  beo;innino-  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English  trade  unions  were 
in  theory  and  practice  reactionary.  The  hostility  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  toward  combinations  of  workingmen  was  very 
marked.  The  unions  attempted  to  prosecute  employers  under 
old  laws  or  endeavored  to  secure  the  enactment  of  new  laws 
of  greater  stringency,  while  employers  vigorously  and  success- 
fully resisted  these  eftbrts. 

So  many  laws  for  the  regulation  of  combinations  were  finally 
passed  that  Parliament  felt  constrained  seriously  to  consider 
the  whole  question,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  is  found 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Combination  Acts  of  1799  and  1800. 
These  acts  applied  to  all  combinations  whatsoever,  but  practi- 
cally they  were  enforced  only  against  combinations  of  work- 
insrmen. 


*  J.  M.  Ludlow  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  February,  1861. 

t  "  Work  and  the  Workman,"  an  Address  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Dublin, 
1880.    Dr.  J.  K.  Ingram. 
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For  more  than  a  score  of  years  afterwards  unions  were 
driven  under  cover,  but  by  no  means  were  the}^  extirpated. 

During  the  10  years  following  the  repeal  of  the  law  em- 
powering Justices  of  the  Peace  to  determine  wages,  and  that 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  a  great  agitation  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  combination  was  carried  on  by  certain  members 
of  Parliament.  This  agitation  resulted  in  the  repeal,  in  1824, 
of  the  law  against  combinations.  The  natural  consequence 
was  that  unions  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  almost  before  em- 
ployers were  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  organizations  had 
been  sanctioned  by  law.  A  general  outburst  of  strikes  fol- 
lowed, in  which,  however,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
unions  and  widespread  commercial  depression  at  that  time, 
the  workingmen  were  generally  unsuccessful.  In  the  following 
year  a  reaction  against  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  force  prior  to 
1824  set  in,  and  man}^  of  the  worst  features  of  the  laws  against 
combinations  were  revived.  While  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1825  (6  Geo.  IV  c.  129)  were  unnecessarily  an- 
tagonistic to  trade  unions,  certain  of  its  provisions  effected  a 
real  emancipation.  The  right  of  collective  bargaining,  involv- 
ing the  power  to  hold  labor  from  the  market  by  concerted 
action,  was  for  the  first  time  expressly  established. 

Many  struggles  remained  to  be  fought  before  the  legal  free- 
dom of  trade  unionism  was  fully  secured,  however,  but  no  overt 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  render  illegal  this  first  condi- 
tion of  trade  union  action. 

During  the  succeeding  half  centurj^,  the  strength  of  English 
trade  unions  fluctuated  as  commercial  and  industrial  conditions 
fluctuated,  but  despite  this  fact  labor  and  unionism  made 
gigantic  strides.  The  small  local  unions  which  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  expanded  into  national  organizations; 
the  seat  of  authority  passed  from  the  local  to  the  central 
body ;  insurance  and  benefit  features  were  developed  and  ex- 
tended ;  and  an  organization  constructed  upon  a  solid  perma- 
nent basis  spread  from  "  skilled  to  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
trades." 

In  1871,  Parliament  enacted  a  law  completely  legalizing 
trade  unions,  and  four  years  later  the  unions  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Employers  and  "Workmen's  Act  (38  and  39  Yic.  c. 
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90),  which  for  the  first  time  placed  employers  and  employees 
upon  an  equal  footing  before  the  English  law. 

The  membership  of  the  unions  increased  rapidly  and  largely, 
so  that  great  accessions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  An  attempt  was  made  to  unionize  even  the  agricultural 
laborers,  but  the  isolation  and  poverty  of  these  rural  working- 
men  prevented  them  from  overcoming  the  hostility  of  the 
farmers  reinforced  by  others. 

From  1875  to  1880  there  was  a  general  decline  in  English 
trade  unionism  due  to  a  serious  depression  in  trade  and  a  series 
of  strikes  against  wages,  but  before  a  decade  had  passed  there 
was  a  revival  which  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  large 
unions  of  a  type  more  akin  to  those  of  1834. 

Since  1892  the  progress  of  trade  unions  in  England  can  be 
traced  statistically.  The  depression  of  trade  from  1892  to 
1895  brought  with  it  as  usual  some  decline,  but  while  many 
of  the  new  unions  collapsed,  some  of  the  more  important  of 
them  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  The  revival  of  trade, 
which  began  in  1896,  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  steady 
and  large  increase  in  the  growth  of  trade  unions,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1902  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  twelve  hundred  trade  unions  with 
almost  two  million  members. 

American  Trade  Unions. 
The  exact  date  of  the  origin  of  trade  unions  in  America  is 
unknown.  There  have  been  no  mediteval  conditions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  were  no  labor  unions  in  the  Colonies,  but  a 
strike  of  journeymen  bakers,  it  is  said,  occurred  in  New  York 
City  as  early  as  1741.  Whatever  of  associated  effort  there 
was  among  workmen  at  this  early  period  was  of  a  temporary 
natm-e  having  a  single  purpose  in  view,  and  when  this  was 
accomplished  whatever  compact  existed  was  then  dissolved. 
It  was  then  the  custom  to  call  a  "  general  meeting"  whenever 
a  matter  of  trade  importance  presented  itself.  Such  calls  were 
usually  signed  by  one  or  two  men  of  recognized  influence  in 
the  trade,  and  the  meetings  were,  as  a  rule,  held  in  private 
homes.  They  were  organized  by  the  election  of  officers,  a 
statement  was  made  of  the  purpose  in  calling  the  trade  together. 
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and  after  a  discussion  resolutions  were  adopted  embodying  the 
views  of  those  present  upon  the  question  presented.  When 
the  meeting  had  decided  what  the  attitude  of  the  trade  was  to 
be,  all  those  present,  if  willing  to  do  so,  signed  an  agreement 
to  stand  by  each  other  during  the  difficulty.  Committees  were 
appointed,  and  frequent  meetings  were  held  during  the  trouble, 
especially  if  it  proved  to  be  a  strike  and  of  some  duration,  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  a  permanent  association  of  journey- 
men had  been  formed.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  strikes  in 
colonial  times  were  undertaken  with  no  more  of  an  organization 
than  this.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  unions  in 
colonial  times,  since  they  had  been  in  existence  in  England  and 
Europe  for  many  generations  before,  yet  the  fact  that  the 
journeymen  bakers  of  New  York  went  on  a  strike  in  1741  must 
not  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  there  was  other  than  a  temporary 
organization  as  above  outlined. 

Probably  the  first  of  such  understandings  so  far  as  composi- 
tors were  concerned  was  in  New  York  City  in  1776,  when 
the  journeymen  printers  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  were  refused  by  their  employers,  with  the  result 
that  a  strike  was  called,  which  proving  successful,  the  asso- 
ciation ceased.  Again,  in  Philadelphia  in  1786,  an  attempt  by 
the  employers  to  reduce  wages  to  $5.83%  a  week  was  made  the 
occasion  for  callino-  the  trade  tooether.  The  statement  issued 
by  the  printers  at  this  meeting  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
and  is  as  follows  : 

At  a  meeting  of  journeymen  printers  of  Philadelphia  held  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Myers  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  31st  ultimo,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously entered  into  and  ordered  transcribed  for  publication.  In  consequence  of  an 
attempt  having  been  made  by  some  of  our  employers  to  reduce  our  wages  to  35  shillings 
per  week : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  subscribers,  will  not  engage  to  work  for  any  printing  estab- 
lishment in  this  city  or  county  under  the  sum  of  $6  per  week. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support  such  of  our  brethren  as  shall  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment on  account  of  their  refusing  to  work  for  less  than  $6  per  week. 
PHILADELPHIA,  June  1,  1780. 

This  document  is  signed  by  26  printers,  probabl}^  comprising 
a  majority  of  the  competent  men  in  the  city  at  that  time. 
There  are  indications  that  this  struo-sjlc  lasted  for  some  time, 
but  none  whatever  that  the  organization  of  printers  had  any 
purpose  ])eyond  the  immediate  one  of  resisting  that  reduction  of 
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wages,  or  any  existence  after  this  single  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. The  document  is  important,  hoAvever,  as  sho wing- 
that  the  sentiment  of  supporting  each  other  in  time  of  a  strike, 
out  of  which  the  union  strike-benefit  grew,  existed  long  before 
unions,  as  such,  were  formed.* 

An  association  of  journeymen  shoemakers  is  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  In  April,  1803, 
the  New  York  Society  of  Journejuiien  Shipwrights  was  incor- 
porated in  New  York  City,  and  during  that  year  the  first 
notable  strike  of  the  century  took  place  in  New  York  among 
sailors.  Three  years  later,  tailors  and  carpenters  in  New  York 
organized  associations,  and  by  the  year  1817  the  Compositors' 
Union  had  developed  considerable  strength.  There  was  a 
Boston  Typographical  Society  in  Boston  in  1809,  and  in  1822 
there  was  incorporated  the  Columbian  Charitable  Society  of 
Shipwrights  and  Caulkers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  But 
the  real  formative  period  of  American  trade  unions  is  to  be 
found  between  the  years  1825  and  1850. 

During  those  years  newspapers  interested  in  the  condition 
of  workingmen  were  established  ;  workingmen's  conventions 
were  held,  and  considerable  interest  was  aroused  regarding 
workingmen's  rights,  matters  of  education,  organization,  land 
reform,  and  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor.  At  no  time 
during  the  period  from  1800  to  18G5,  however,  ca,n  trade  unions 
be  said  to  have  been  an  element  of  real  power  in  American 
affau's. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  particularly  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  owing  to  the  organization  of  great 
corporations  and  to  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
work  of  freemen,  trade  unionism  received  an  unprecedented 
impetus.  Local  unions  were  everywhere  formed,  vigorous 
labor  journals  appeared,  labor  parties  were  organized,  in  some 
places  representatives  of  labor  were  elected  to  office,  and  many 
of  the  largest  and  strongest  national  unions  now  existing  were 
established. 

Since  the  war,  trade  unions  have  done  much  for  society. 
Unionists  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  the  long  battle  which 
they  have  waged,  and,  as  has  been  well  said  of  them,  "  If  you 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  No.  61,  November,  1905. 
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search  for  the  heroes  of  peace,  you  will  find  many  of  them 
among;  those  obscure  and  humble  workmen  Avho  have  braved 
idleness  and  poverty  in  devotion  to  the  principles  for  which 
their  union  stands."  They  have  shortened  the  hours  of  toil 
from  13,  14,  and  occasionally  16,  which  prevailed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  12,  11,  10,  nine,  and  even  to 
eight  in  a  great  many  trades  ;  they  have  mainly  contributed  to 
a  general  rise  in  wages ;  they  have  secured  in  many  States 
legislation  preventing  the  truck  system,  the  locking  of  factory 
doors  during  working  hours,  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  at  night,  and  above  all  the}'"  have  limited  the  hours 
of  their  employment ;  they  have  secured  the  passage  of  laws 
protecting  the  life  and  limb  of  the  employee  from  unguarded 
machinery,  the  compulsory  erection  of  fire-escapes,  the  appoint- 
ment of  factory  inspectors,  the  establishment  of  evening  schools, 
labor  bureaus,  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  ;  laws  com- 
pelling the  weekly  payment  of  wages,  the  exemption  of  the 
wages  of  wives  and  children  from  attachment,  and  others  defin- 
ing the  responsibility  of  railroads  and  other  corporations  for 
accidents  to  their  employees. 

There  are  two  national  bodies  of  workingmen  in  America 
to-day  ;  the  "  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,"  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  on  lines  properly  indicated  by  the  term 
"  trade  union,"  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  for- 
mation of  which  began  at  Pittsburg  in  November,  1881,  and 
which  was  constructed  more  on  the  model  of  the  British  trade 
union  congress. 

There  is  no  complete  enumeration  of  the  membership  of 
American  trade  unions.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  there 
are  now  more  than  two  millions  of  trade  unionists  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  estimate  may  be  high.  According 
to  the  reports  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  per  capita 
dues  were  paid  in  September,  1903,  on  a  membership  of 
1,745,270.  In  January,  1903,  President  Gompers  estimated 
that  a]>out  two  and  one-half  millions  of  the  seventeen  millions 
of  wage-earners  of  the  United  States  were  members  of  trade 
unions. 
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Purposes  of  Trade  Unions. 

A  trade  union  is  defined  to  be  a  combination  or  association 
of  working  people  of  the  same  trade  or  industry  having  for  its 
purpose  the  maintenance  or  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  its  members,  particularly  as  regards  their  wages,  their  hours 
of  labor,  etc. 

Unions  may  have  other  features  such  as  ' '  mutual  aid  "  and 
"  benefits,"  but  these  are  secondary  ;  they  are  formed  and  exist 
primarily  to  promote  by  united  action  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
in  gmen  distinctively  as  wage-earners. 

Trade  unions,  Gladstone  has  said,  are  the  bulwarks  of  modern 
democracies.  Considered  simply  as  business  bodies,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  suflFer  from  too  much  democracy  and  too  little 
application  of  their  representative  principle  and  the  committee 
method.  Men  and  women  are  admitted  into  the  unions  on  an 
equal  footing  where  both  sexes  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 
The  admission  of  every  member,  the  election  of  every  officer, 
the  adoption  of  every  rule,  the  determination  of  the  hours 
and  the  wages  to  be  demanded  of  employers,  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  be  allowed,  the  amount  of  initiation  fees, 
regular  dues,  special  assessments,  fines  to  be  collected,  every 
strike,  and,  in  fact,  every  action  is  voted  upon  by  its  members, 
and  the  majority  vote  prevails.  The  local  union  is  self-govern- 
ing, the  national  union  or  federation  having  only  the  powers 
conferred  on  it  by  its  constitution.  Unions  have  charge  of 
their  internal  discipline.  The}-  deal  with  offences  committed 
against  the  peace  and  order  of  associations  in  general  and  of 
their  meetings,  such  as  the  breaking  of  the  pledge  of  secrecy, 
the  division  of  its  funds,  the  advocacy  of  the  dissolution  of  a 
local  union,  or  the  separation  of  it  from  the  national  union. 
One  of  the  important  requirements  among  the  general  moral 
demands  made  by  unions  upon  their  members  is  that  regard- 
ing the  liquor  habit.  Unions  are  not,  of  course,  temperance 
organizations,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  a  "greater  factor 
in  developing  temperate  living  than  has  been  supposed." 

The  members  of  trade  unions  give  a  pledge  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  union,  promise  to  keep  its  proceedings  secret,  to  help 
fellow  members  to  employment,  and  not  to  wrong  them  or 
allow  them  to  be  wronged. 
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Meetings  of  unions  are  held  at  least  as  frequently  as  once  a 
month,  sometimes  oftener,  and  to  gain  admission  to  a  meeting 
a  password  is  usually  given.  Traveling  and  transfer  cards  of 
membership  are  issued  b}^'  the  national  unions.  The  entrance 
fee  to  unions  ranges  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars,  and  the 
monthly  fee  varies  from  25  to  50  cents. 

Officers  are  usually  elected  for  six  months,  and  rotation  in 
office  is  the  usual  practice.  Business  agents,  or  "  walking 
delegates "  are  comparatively  few,  as  only  large  and  strong 
unions  have  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  a  salary,  which  is 
generally  equivalent  to  the  wages  which  they  would  earn  at 
their  trade.  Moreover,  "  walking  delegates  "  are  unnecessary 
in  man}''  trades.  In  the  local  unions  the  officers  give  bonds, 
but  the  amount  of  funds  intrusted  to  their  charge  is  usually 
small.  During  strikes  assessments  are  laid  and  voluntary 
contributions  requested. 

The  benefit  features  of  trade  unions  are  important,  but  not 
primary  in  their  activity.  The  development  of  the  benefit 
system  is  popular  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  trade 
unions,  but  it  is  objected  to  by  the  great  mass  of  members, 
for  the  reason  that  large  dues  would  be  required  to  put  this 
system  into  successful  operation.  After  the  payment  of  the 
regular  running  expenses  of  local  and  national  unions,  and  the 
irregular  expenses  of  supporting  strikes,  the  claim  for  death 
benefits  is  the  one  most  generally  recognized  among  American 
trade  unions. 

The  local  unions  make  up  the  national  union.  The  national 
union,  in  turn,  materially  assists  in  forming  new  unions  through 
its  organizers.  The  term  "National  Trade  Union,"  according 
to  the  Federal  statute  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions,  signifies  "any  association  of  working  people  having 
two  or  more  branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its  members  to  become  more 
skilful  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion  of  their  general 
intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  character,  the  regulation  of 
their  wages,  their  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  protection 
of  their  individual  rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or 
trades,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  dis- 
abled, and  unemployed  members,  or  the  families  of  deceased 
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members,  or  for  such  other  object  or  objects  for  which  working 
people  may  lawfully  combine  having  in  view  their  nmtual  pro- 
tection or  benefit."  The  complex  character  of  a  trade  union, 
since  it  is  an  insurance  association,  and  a  social  and  educational 
club,  requires  no  less  complete  a  definition  than  the  above  to 
fully  indicate  its  purposes. 

The  head  of  the  national  organization  is  usually  called  presi- 
dent, but  he  is  sometimes  called  grand  master  or  grand  chief. 
If  the  organization  is  large  and  strong,  a  moderate  salary  is 
paid  him.  The  secretary  or  treasurer  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
salaried  person.  The  executive  board  or  council,  which  is 
composed  of  the  principal  officers,  manages  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  under  final  control  by  the  convention  or  popular 
vote.  Owing  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  much  of  the  business  of  a  national  organization  is  trans- 
acted by  mail.  Many  of  the  national  organizations  elect  their 
officers,  not  in  convention,  but  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  local  unions.  The  Australian  system  is  in 
force  and  a  majority  vote  is  required  to  elect.  In  theory,  the 
national  trade  union  occupies  the  position  of  central  govern- 
ment. In  cases  of  discipline,  appeals  to  the  national  organi- 
zation are  permitted,  but  the  rule  is  local  autonomy  in  regard 
to  the  more  important  matters. 

The  ideals  and  aims  of  trade  unions  are  most  commendable, 
if  we  believe  a  prominent  labor  leader  when  he  declares  that 
they  are  ' '  to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  useful  labor,  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  times  of  sickness  and  old  age,  to  place  those 
dependent  upon  one  in  security  against  want,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  enable  one  to  lay  hold  of  things  which  make 
the  possibilities  of  human  life  larger  than  those  of  the  existence 
of  the  brute  creation, — these  things  are  the  universal  desire 
of  civilized  men,  as  well  as  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
by  trade  unionists." 

To  put  the  matter  more  briefly  and  less  politically,  in  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  economist,  "the  present  ideal  of 
trade  unionists  embraces  three  particular  concrete  reforms  of 
the  first  importance  to  their  welfare.  The  first  is  a  steady  rise 
in  wages  to  the  highest  point  at  an}^  time  to  which  the  pressure 
of  '  organized  labor '  can  bring  the  employer.     The  second  is 
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a  gradual  shortening  of  the  working  day  to  eight  hours.  The 
third  is  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions  of  labor  in 
the  direction  of  safety,  sanity,  and  convenience." 

This,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
present  status  of  that  class  of  voluntary  associations,  existing 
by  the  implicit  or  explicit  permission  of  law,  known  as  trade 
unions. 

Opinions. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  opinions  of  representative 
men  in  various  walks  of  life,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
the  following  questions  were  propounded  to  and  a  written  an- 
swer solicited  from  employers,  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  college 
professors,  presidents  of  colleges,  editors,  and  many  others  be- 
longing to  the  various  professions,  trades,  arts,  and  sciences  : 

First,  would  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  general  law  similar  to  the 
general  corporation  law  be  inimical  to  their  interests  ? 

Second,  would  the  liability  of  individual  members  of  incorporated  trade  unions  ex- 
ceed their  actual  financial  interest  in  such  incorporated  organizations  ? 

Third,  would  it  be  legal  (if  possible)  to  have  the  strike  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  and  thus  kept  from  attachment  in  case  of  legal  process  against  the  organiza- 
tion ? 

Fourth,  if  organized  labor  and  organized  capital  are  to  settle  their  disputes  by  in- 
dustrial agreement,  is  it  not  anomalous  to  have  one  party  to  the  contract  with  its 
financial  responsibility  fixed  by  law,  while  the  other  party  to  such  agreement  has  no 
financial  limitation  ? 

Fifth,  if  trade  unions  are  incorporated,  should  not  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers' 
organizations  come  under  the  same  law  ?  Could  not  such  a  law  contain  provisions  as 
to  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements  that  would  put  such  controversies  as  might 
arise  on  a  legal  basis  and  thus  provide  for  the  settlement  of  such  questions  as  come  up 
between  employers  and  employees  within  the  provision  of  an  equitable  law  ? 

Sixth,  can  you  suggest  a  just  and  equitable  form  of  corporation  for  trade  unions 
which,  as  regards  financial  responsibility  for  broken  contracts,  will  be  fair  to  both  labor 
and  capital  ? 

In  all,  963  letters  of  inquiry  were  mailed.  Replies  were 
received  from  301  persons,  or  31.26  per  cent.  The  emploj^ers 
sent  in  96  answers  to  the  inquiries,  representing  32.76  per 
cent  of  the  letters  mailed  to  them;  the  labor  leaders,  81 
answers,  or  24.55  per  cent  of  the  330  requests  for  replies; 
the  college  instructors,  editors,  etc.,  called  for  convenience  in 
this  Part  "The  Public,"  sent  71  answers,  or  78.89  percent; 
and  the  legal  fraternity  sent  53  answers,  or  21.20  per  cent, 
of  the  250  letters  mailed  to  it,  touching  in  full  on  the  questions 
which  were  purely  legal  in  their  nature. 
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Many  of  the  opinions  are  too  long  to  present  here  in  their 
entirety.  They  have  been  condensed,  but  in  condensing  them 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  retain  the  most  important  and 
pertinent  comment. 

They  are  presented  under  four  headings  entitled  Employers, 
Labor  Leaders,  The  Public,  and  Lawyers. 

Opinions  of  Employers. 

19o.  We  believe  that  organized  labor  should  be  so  incorporated  as  to  become 
financially  responsible  to  carry  out  its  agreements. 

143.  In  a  general  way  we  firmly  believe  in  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  and 
shall  heartily  endorse  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

190.  Financial  responsibility  ought  to  be  replaced  by  imprisonment  without  a  fine 
for  failure  to  keep  agreements  or  contracts,  on  either  side. 

62.  We  should  favor  having  labor  unions  so  incorporated  as  to  make  their  members 
individually  responsible  for  all  agreements  entered  into  by  the  officers  of  their  union. 

184.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  unions  incorporated  under  laws  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  also  to  a  majority  of  employers,  but  I 
believe,  to  be  effective,  first  movement  for  such  law  must  come  from  the  unions. 

130.  I  do  not  see  that  incorporation  would  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  unions 
in  any  particular.  You  cannot  compel  them  to  incorporate,  and  if  they  did  they  would 
have  no  more  propert}'  as  a  union  than  they  have  now. 

220.  I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  of 
labor  unions.  It  is  more  important  to  have  reasonably  fair-minded  men  at  the  head  of 
the  organizations  who  will  give  some  consideration  to  the  other  fellow's  side  of  the 
case.    This  remark  might  also  be  made  applicable  to  the  employers  of  labor. 

270.  Trade  unions  should  be  incorporated  and  an  employer  should  be  protected 
to  the  extent  of  the  trade  union  being  forced  to  have  suflicient  financial  backing  to 
repay  the  employer  for  any  damage  which  may  accrue  to  him  through  the  breaking  of 
any  contract  into  which  he,  personally,  and  his  employees,  as  a  body,  may  enter. 

253.  We  do  not  know  about  the  legality,  but  it  would  not  seem  fair  to  exempt 
strike  funds  from  attachment  unless  employers'  funds  could  be  made  exempt.  So  far 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  case  where  the  unions  have  respected  any  contract  they  chose 
to  break.  They  are  so  irresponsible  that  a  contract  with  them  seems  to  have  no  value 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

40.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer  what  arrangements  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  trade  unions.  It  is  evident  enough  from  the  troubles  that  strikes  have  caused 
to  the  general  public  that  something  should  be  done  to  make  trade  unions  responsible 
to  the  laws,  whereas  now  they  are  not  much  more  than  lawless  mobs,  with  no  respon- 
sibility whatever. 

41.  It  is  possible  for  trade  unions  to  entirely  ruin  a  business  without  in  the  slightest 
measure  benefiting  themselves.  If  unions  were  incorporated  I  think  it  right  that  manu- 
facturers' and  dealers'  organizations  should  come  under  the  same  law,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  might  be  made  to  meet  the  actual  conditions,  and  the  law  should  contain 
provision  for  every  contingency. 

160.  If  the  interests  of  trade  unions  can  be  injured  by  an  equitable  law  applying 
especially  to  such  unions,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  unions  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  should  assume  that  the  liability 
of  individual  members  of  a  union  would  be  equivalent  to  the  liability  of  stockholders 
in  any  responsible  corporation. 

292.  I  can  see  no  way  in  which  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  a  general 
law  would  be  in  any  way  to  their  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  movement  which  would  result  in  good,  both  to 
the  unions  and  to  the  public.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  organizations  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  should  not  come  under  the  same  law  which  governs  trade  unions. 
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293.  It  would  be  limpossible  to  apply  the  same  provisions  to  trade  unions  and 
employers.  The  information  which  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  labor  department  of 
New  Zealand  leads  me  to  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  decision  of  courts 
or  arbitration  boards  binding  on  both  parties  in  the  United  States.  I  think  there  are 
other  plans  which  are  better  than  incorporation,  but  incorporation  could  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties. 

234.  When  unionists  set  to  work  to  keep  the  non-unionists  from  working  and  the 
public  from  dealing  with  their  employers,  or  anj-  who  have  dealings  with  them  in  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  everyday  life,  they  make  the  innocent  public  a  suffering 
party.  The  difficulty  of  bringing  a  curb  to  bear  in  this  and  similar  cases  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  unions,  which  American  law  permits,  but 
neither  State  nor  Federal  law  demands. 

28.  I  can  see  one  advantage  in  its  favor  from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers,  and 
that  is  if  a  union  wants  an  agreement  with  any  body  of  manufacturers  they  are  cer- 
tainly' more  likely  to  get  favorable  consideration  If  incorporated.  As  I  am  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  such  agreements,  and  as  the  first  objection  of  those  not  in  favor  is 
the  "irresponsibility  of  the  unions,"  it  seems  to  me  such  incorporation  will  be  of 
distinct  advantage  in  procuring  agreements  now  impossible  to  obtain. 

166.  I  do  not  think  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  antagonistic  in  any 
way  to  their  interests.  In  some  cases  the  liability,  if  incorporated,  would  exceed,  in 
my  opinion,  the  actual  financial  interest  which  each  individual  member  might  have  in 
the  incorporated  organization.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  just  that  each  party,  in  making 
industrial  agreements,  should  be  responsible  financially  and  should  have  such  responsi- 
bility fixed  by  law.  Manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  should  come  under  the 
same  law  as  the  trades  unions  in  order  to  be  just. 

109.  Incorporation  would  be  very  beneficial  to  trade  unions  in  that  it  would  cause 
the  better  class  of  members  to  be  active  in  their  management,  which  would  be  the 
opposite  of  present  conditions.  This  would  insure  more  conservative  action,  leading  to 
constantly  increased  strength  of  standing  in  the  communit}'.  Could  a  law  be  framed 
making  the  trade  unions  responsible,  either  as  trade  unions  or  through  the  individual 
members,  the  labor  question  would  be  wonderfully  clarified.  Hitherto  thei'e  has  been 
responsibility  on  one  side,  but  if  the  association  of  employers  makes  it  desirable  then  by 
all  means  incorporate  such  associations. 

175.  Manufacturers'  and  employers'  associations  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  in- 
corporate. Neither  ought  the  general  associations  of  unions  to  incorporate.  All  em- 
ployers can  ask  is  that  particular  unions  assume  a  definite  legal  shape  corresponding  to 
separate  and  distinct  corporations.  The  necessity  for  this  step  is  less  apparent  now 
than  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  tide  is  setting  against  the  unions,  and  the  open  shop 
is  becoming  more  general.  The  more  aggressive  attitude  of  the  employers  and  the 
failure  of  all  large  strikes  recently  is  causing  havoc  with  the  unions.  Although  often 
controlled  by  the  worst  element,  the  unions  are  not  without  their  justification,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights. 

171.  The  argument  in  favor  of  incorporation  is  a  simple  one.  A  certain  number 
of  carpenters  desire  to  get  together  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  They  must 
raise  a  fund  and  elect  officers.  They  must  have  a  concrete  existence  if  they  would  in- 
corporate as  a  business  body.  This  would  be  the  situation  :  Where  an  emploj'er  called 
upon  the  guild,  as  it  would  best  be  named,  the  condition  of  employment  could  be  made 
plain ;  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  work  would  be  incurred,  and  the  duty  of  per- 
forming it  would  be  enforced.  Can  there  be  any  honest  objection  to  this  practice  ? 
Men  drop  out  every  day  at  will  from  building  contracts,  great  losses  are  incurred  by 
the  contractor,  and  the  situation  is  fast  becoming  intolerable. 

105.  Employers  are  constantly  discovering  that  the  law  affords  remedies  for 
man  J'  of  the  injuries  heretofore  infiicted  by  organized  labor.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  law  will  be  appealed  to  increasingly  in  such  cases,  and  if  so  I  believe  the  result 
will  be  to  establish  the  responsibility  in  damages  of  any  organization  which  has  the 
power  to  inflict  injur.v  and  exercises  that  power  in  ways  not  authorized  by  law.  When 
this  point  is  reached  it  will  be  immaterial,  so  far  as  responsibility  in  damages  is  con- 
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cerned,  whether  the  unions  are  or  are  not  incorporated,  and  as  incorporation  will  give 
them  protection  and  strength  in  other  directions  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  availed  of.    It  is  certainly  desirable  and  should  be  encom'aged. 

279.  From  a  business  man's  standpoint  I  can  see  no  object  whatever  for  an  em- 
ployer to  even  consider  a  contract  with  the  unions  as  they  are  now  organized,  and 
personally  maintain  that  a  contract  under  present  conditions  cannot  be  binding  and  is 
therefore  worse  than  useless.  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  unions  could 
be  held  in  any  manner  satisfactory  to  the  employer  even  if  they  were  to  become  incor- 
porated. Any  form  of  incorporation  of  the  unions  as  they  are  at  present  managed  I 
believe  would  be  a  failure;  there  has  first  got  to  come  about  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  will  be  only  when  the  unions  cast  off,  in  most  instances,  their  present  leaders 
and  put  in  power  men  who  will  look  to  the  interests  of  the  men  and  not  to  their  indi- 
vidual salaries. 

74.  The  manufacturing  and  transportation  industries  of  the  country  will  be  entirely 
competent  to  solve  the  questions  of  the  relations  between  them  and  their  employees 
regardless  of  whether  trade  unions  see  tit  to  incorporate  or  not,  provided  the  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  the  backbone  to  deal  with  questions  arising  between  parlies  in 
conflict  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness,  and  not  according  the  favoritism  to  the  unions 
that  in  many  places  has  been  accorded  to  them  because  of  their  vastly  preponderating 
influence  at  the  polls ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  legislatures  of  various  States  are  not 
warped  by  the  same  influence  into  passing  one-sided  laws  depriving  the  manufacturers 
of  the  rights  and  equities  that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  ought  to  afford  to  them. 

188.  I  suggest  a  voluntary  organization  of  people  who  are  neither  employers  of 
labor  (except  domestic  service)  nor  wage-earners  in  the  ordinary  sense  who  could  by 
their  united  action  settle  almost  all  disputes  on  a  large  scale  — a  sort  of  Red  Cross 
Society  in  this  labor  warfare,  which  should  make  certain  rules  about  how  such  labor 
warfare  should  be  carried  on.  Now  the  condition  is  that  the  sufferings  of  these  people 
and  their  outcries  are  supposed  to  influence  one  or  both  parties  to  the  contest.  It  is 
like  Indians  torturing  children  to  aff'ect  the  parents  and  friends.  If  these  independents 
would  organize  for  their  own  protection  and  would  not  interfere  unless  their  rights  were 
interfered  with,  labor  wars  would  be  conducted  on  almost  as  humane  lines  as  actual 
war,  and  non-combatants,  women,  and  children,  be  safe. 

142.  Trade  unions  should  be  incorporated  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
capital.  They  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  a  manufacturer,  so  they  can  be 
sued  and  be  responsible,  the  same  as  a  manufacturer  who  always  has  something  to  be 
attached.  Every  union  should  be  incorporated,  and  every  individual  member  should 
be  liable  to  the  extent  of  $50,  the  liability  to  be  on  the  same  lines  as  a  manufacturer  or 
employer  of  labor.  Should  a  strike  occur  and  violence  be  used  and  property  destroyed, 
there  would  then  be  some  redress  from  those  who  do  the  damage.  We  think  some  such 
law  as  this  would  tend  to  make  unions  more  conservative,  and  less  liable  to  strike,  for 
about  every  large  stril^e  causes  loss  of  property  and  lives.  There  is  law  enough  for  the 
employer  of  labor,  and  there  should  be  more  to  protect  lives  and  property.  There 
should  be  something  to  stop  strikes,  for  it  is  always  a  detriment  to  the  workingman  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

205.  It  is  desirable  that  labor  unions  should  incorporate,  and  it  will  be  an  added 
advantage  if,  in  doing  so,  they  embody  beneficial  and  financial  features,  such  as  sick 
funds,  insurance,  and,  possibly,  pensions.  Unions  generally,  as  now  constituted,  have 
little  or  no  financial  responsibility.  In  cases  where,  as  has  been  done,  employers  secure 
damages,  they  will  be  reluctant  to  attempt  to  recover  from  individuals,  and  if  they  do, 
the  courts  will  be  likely  to  deal  with  all  possible  lenience  as  respects  the  employees, 
since  there  might  seem  to  be  an  element  of  persecution  in  attempting  to  hold  one  person 
responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  many.  It  would  also  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  unions,  when  once  incorporated,  and  being  subject  to  legal  responsibility,  would 
exercise  more  care  and  restraint  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of  its  members,  and  in 
acting  upon  impulse. 

36.  I  think  that  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  would  undoubtedly  add  to  their 
responsibility.    The  bone  and  sinew  of  any  labor  organization  lies  in  its  ability  to  sup- 
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port  its  members  when  out  of  work,  whether  they  be  out  of  work  on  account  of  sickness, 
stagnation  of  business,  or  strikes.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  organiza- 
tion to  have  a  well-filled  treasury.  In  the  case  of  an  incorporated  union  I  think  that 
its  treasurer  and  other  officers  could  be  held  to  stricter  account  in  law  than  if  the 
organization  were  not  incorporated.  As  for  suing  individual  members,  that,  I  think, 
would  be  unprofitable  and  fruitless.  A  union  that  is  an  incorporated  body  certainly 
has  more  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  employers  than  an  unincorporated  one,  particularly 
so  when  its  members  in  the  latter  case  frankly  acknowledge  that  in  order  to  evade 
responsibility  they  decline  to  incorporate. 

291.  Probal)ly  the  union  officials  do  not  understand  how  strongly  the  refusal  to  be 
incorporated  works  against  them  in  the  minds  of  some  independent  men,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  see  as  yet  that  one  common  excuse  of  those  who  refuse  to  arbitrate  in 
lal)or  troubles,  now,  would  be  taken  away.  The  same  rule  applies  to  employers'  asso- 
ciations, as  well,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  settlements,  or  of  fighting  settle- 
ments with  the  unions.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  one  side  incorporating  as  for 
the  other.  Probably  both  will  incorporate,  if  they  ever  do,  about  the  same  time.  But 
the  formation  of  the  employers'  unions  —  and  labor  unions  do  not  yet  understand  how 
fast  that  movement  is  spreading  —  will  work  towards  the  result  of  bringing  both  out 
where  they  will  Ijc  legally  responsible.  Every  strike  is  a  contest  of  strength,  and  the 
advantage  is  certain  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  longer  purse,  if  both  sides  have  an  equal 
motive  in  keeping  up  the  fight. 

58.  Both  should  be  incorporated  and  made  to  stand  before  the  law  on  common 
ground.  All  questions  that  might  come  up  between  employers  and  employees  should 
be  placed  on  a  legal  basis  and  come  within  the  provisions  of  an  equitable  law.  But  the 
trade  unions  do  not  desire  an  equitable  law.  It  is  rule  or  ruin  with  them.  Intimida- 
tion in  some  form,  with  the  balance  in  favor  of  trade  unions,  is  the  only  law  that  will 
ever  be  recognized  by  trade  unions.  From  my  own  standpoint  I  claim  the  inalienable 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  say  what  I  shall  buy  with  my  own  money.  If  a  man 
does  not  want  to  work  for  me,  he  need  not.  If  I  do  not  want  him  to  work  for  me,  he 
shall  not.  If  any  law  can  be  made  to  reconcile  those  two  points,  I  would  welcome  it, 
but  as  the  trade  unions  claim  that  thej'  make  and  elect  the  law  makers,  the  game  of 
politics  prevents  any  law  being  made  to  protect  the  man  who  furnishes  the  brains  and 
capital  which  give  the  members  of  the  trade  unions  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

49.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  laws  which  we  have  in  this  country  could 
hold  a  labor  union  as  a  body,  and  no  doubt  its  members  individually,  liable  for  damages 
which  may  occur  during  a  strike;  but  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  settlement  between 
employer  and  employee  may  never  reach  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 
The  advance  that  is  being  made  along  the  line  of  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  their  employees  is  daily  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  whole  problem  is  one  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  only  question  involved  in 
labor  disputes  is  the  question  of  wages ;  no  matter  what  demands  are  made  by  the 
manufacturers,  it  invariably  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  earnings  of  mechanical 
labor.  This  being  the  case,  the  only  plain  rule  is  to  negotiate  with  the  labor  element 
collectively,  or  through  their  recognized  union,  or  its  representatives.  To  bring  tbis 
about,  the  greatest  work  is  to  reduce  the  employer  from  a  position  of  sentimental  oppo- 
sition to  trade  unions  to  one  of  recognition  of  the  force  which  they  exert  in  the  problem. 

111.  In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  illegal  acts  committed  by  officers  of  labor  unions 
and  by  the  members  individually  are  prompted  by  a  lack  of  responsibility,  and  any. 
thing  that  will  bring  home  to  the  members  and  officers  of  such  organizations  the  fact 
that  no  damage  or  injur.y  can  be  inflicted  without  incurring  responsibilit.v  for  reparation 
thereof,  is  not  only  very  much  to  be  desired,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  imperatively 
necessary  to  check  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  now  at  once  develops  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  strike.  We  have  frequently  found  in  dealing  with  subordinates  that  the 
quickest  way  to  make  them  abandon  a  radical  or  ill-considered  policj'  is  to  give  them 
free  permission  to  carry  it  out,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  will  rest  on  their  shoulders,  the  responsibility  for  failure,  of  course, 
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being  followed  by  loss  of  official  position,  and  we  have  never  failed  in  such  cases  to 
secure  much  more  conservative  action  on  the  part  of  the  officer  involved. 

255.  If  organized  labor  and  organized  capital  are  to  settle  their  disputes  by  indus- 
trial agreements,  certainly  both  parties  to  such  contracts  should  have  their  financial 
responsibility  fixed  by  law.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  with  whom  trade  unions  might 
have  disputes  or  enter  into  agreements  are  either  incorporated  or  are  individual  firms, 
who  are  legally  responsible  to  the  extent  of  their  capital.  In  regard  to  such  a  law 
containing  provisions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements,  I  should  consider 
it  most  unwise  that  anj'  law  should  be  passed  for  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agree- 
ments beyond  the  laws  as  standing  at  present  on  the  statute  books  in  the  State,  which 
would  seem  qualified  to  cover  such  matters,  provided  both  parties  were  under  proper 
financial  responsibility. 

I  cannot  suggest  a  form  of  incorporation  for  trade  unions  which  would  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  incorporation  law  of  the  State  and  can  see  no  reason  why  trade  unions, 
like  other  bodies  of  associates  who  have  officers  and  capital,  whether  raised  by  assess- 
ments in  one  form  or  another,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  pcovisions  of  the  general 
law  in  this  respect. 

47.  The  unions  will  object  to  incorporation  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  of  practical 
value  to  either  party.  It  seems  fair,  of  course,  and  present  conditions  are  not  fair,  but 
I  think  there  would  practically  be  no  funds  except  strike  funds  that  could  be  gotten  at, 
and  I  think  the  trade  union  le'aders  are  in  favor  of  keeping  their  agreements.  Of  course 
from  the  character  of  the  members,  in  many  cases,  they  are  often  unable  to  control 
them,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  best  to  rely  on  settlements  of  disputes  by  industrial 
agreements  of  a  voluntary  character.  A  verj'  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  world 
depends  on  verbal  agreements.  The  members  of  many  of  the  trade  unions  are  in  large 
proportion  ignorant  foreigners,  often  unable  to  speak  English,  and  they  are  prejudiced 
and  do  not  understand  trade  conditions.  In  many  cases  also  their  leaders  are  ignorant 
of  existing  trade  conditions  or  disregard  them,  and  lead  the  unions  or  are  pushed  by  the 
unions  into  false  and  impossible  controversies  and  demands.  Much  injury  has  been 
done  to  business  in  this  country  during  this  year  by  such  ignorance  and  disregard  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  trade  and  unwillingness  to  conform  to  the  changed  conditions. 

245.  Few  of  us  who  have  not  been  brought  directly  and  personally  in  touch  with 
the  labor  situation  realize  how  far  these  organizations  have  developed  their  plans,  and 
to  what  extent  they  have  already  obtained  control  of  some  of  the  leading  branches  of 
this  trade  and  also  of  the  retail  tradesmen  and  clerks  in  towns  where  factories  are  most 
numerous. 

For  the  good  of  all  I  say  the  unions  should  be  required  to  incorporate.  That  one 
fact,  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  them,  would  cure  one-half  of  the  ills  of  union- 
ism and  would  increase  their  power  for  benefiting  their  membership,  and  would  render 
it  possible,  if  not  probable,  for  them  to  continue  permanentlj^  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  workman  and  serve  other  really  beneficent  purposes. 

Any  reason  that  I  can  see  why  their  leaders  do  not  desire  to  take  this  step  seems  to 
prove  that  at  present  their  views  are  short-sighted,  their  aims  entirely  selfish,  and  their 
methods  questionable,  if  not  unlawful,  and  in  such  dealings  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
have  with  them  we  should  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  we  keep  our  hands  clean, 

193.  We  heartily  indorse  any  measures  which  would  result  in  the  incorporation  of 
unions  and  in  that  way  add  to  their  responsibility.  They  are  almost  a  corporation  as 
they  are  managed  to-day,  in  that  they  employ  officers,  pay  salaries,  and  make  contracts, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  employers  are  incorporated  and  can  give  perfectly 
good  financial  security  for  all  their  contracts,  the  labor  unions  should  not  do  likewise, 
and  become  corporate  bodies.  We  think  this  would  hasten  the  day  when  we  would 
have  fewer  strikes  and  greater  prosperity.  In  a  recent  article  by  the  president  of  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  the  writer  noticed  that  about  the  only  arguments  against 
incorporation  were,  firstly,  we  don't  need  to;  secondly,  we  might  lose  our  money  ;  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employers  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  unions  are  acting 
in  good  faith,  they  should  not  furnish  as  good  security  as  they  now  demand  of  the 
employer.    When  we  have  contracts  the  breaking  of  which  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
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dollars  to  the  unions  as  well  as  to  the  employers,  we  will  have  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
of  the  present  method  of  absolute  security  on  one  side  and  insecurity  on  the  other. 

197.  The  time  is  certainly  at  hand  when  trade  unions  should  be  incorporated  and 
their  financial  responsibility  fixed  by  law.  Whether  such  incorporation  would  be  in- 
imical to  their  interests  would  depend  wholly  upon  themselves.  If  conducted  as  they 
have  generally  been  in  the  past,  then  such  a  law  would  probably  work  to  their  exter- 
mination ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  led  to  some  improvement  in  their  methods  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  them,  for  with  a  responsibility,  however  limited,  that  they  could  not 
legally  escape,  the  individual  members  would  be  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having 
their  best  material  in  official  positions.  In  the  framing  of  the  law  the  extent  of  a  mem- 
ber's liability  could  be  established. 

It  should  certainly  be  arranged  so  that  their  finances  could  not  be  placed  beyond 
reach  of  an  attachment  for  breach  of  contract,  or  at  least  no  more  so  than  is  the  case 
with  incorporated  industrial  concerns.  Industrial  agreements  can  amount  to  nothing 
unless  both  parties  to  the  agreement  are  equally  responsible. 

While  it  might  be  difficult  to  at  once  frame  a  law  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned,  the  attempt  should  be  made.  Its  working  would  suggest  many  changes, 
and  ultimately  it  would  be  perfected. 

217.  I  should  say  that  a  law  might  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts  t^t  would  make 
criminal  certain  acts  done  by  combinations  (unincorporated)  that  would  not  be  so  if 
done  by  a  corporation  having  capital  stock,  or,  perhaps,  having  bonds  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  could  be  reached  for  damages.  In  this  way  the  unions  might 
decide  it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  incorporate. 

I  should  say  that  if  the  responsibility  of  trade  unions  can  be  increased  by  requiring 
them  to  incorporate,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  power,  it  might  be  well 
to  advocate  such  a  plan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  required  to  incorporate  only 
by  granting  additional  power  to  those  that  do  incorporate,  I  am  afraid  the  result  would 
be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  Before  any  plan  for  requiring  incorporation  is 
indorsed,  it  should  be  decided  what  form  of  incorporation  is  to  be  advocated,  whether 
a  capital  stock  is  to  be  required  or  whether  it  is  to  be  such  as  can  be  had  in  this  State 
"not  for  profit"  —  with  no  or  a  nominal  capital  stock.  If  there  is  to  be  no  capital 
stock,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  incorporating.  If  there  is  capital  stock  or  a 
fund  that  can  be  reached  for  damages,  then  it  must  be  considered  what  acts  and  whose 
acts  will  make  the  union  and  its  fund  liable. 

What  society  and  employers  want  is  not  damages  from  unions  for  injuries  unlaw- 
fully inflicted,  but  they  want  the  unions  restrained  from  committing  these  unlawful 
acts.  The  courts  have  a  way  to  do  this  when  their  aid  can  be  invoked  —  by  injunc- 
tion. 

o3.  The  trade  unions  object  to  incorporation  because  they  evade  the  law.  Incor- 
poration would  place  better  and  more  capable  men  and  men  of  larger  affairs  at  the  head 
of  the  trade  unions,  and  employers  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  in  a  more  equitable 
manner.  As  labor  unions  would  be  contributors  to  the  corporation,  I  do  not  see,  per- 
sonally, how  the  liability  of  the  individual  members  could  exceed  their  actual  financial 
interests.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  funds  of  the  labor  unions  placed 
in  trustees'  hands.  The  employers  must  have  legal  processes  when  the  unions  go  bej^ond 
the  law.  The  employer  is  a  factor  in  the  community,  and  I  mean  by  that  that  he  must 
have  some  standing  to  do  business.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  unions,  as  constituted 
to-day,  are  not  tangible.  Their  members  are  changeable  and  in  a  great  many  cases  are 
without  responsibility. 

The  only  solution  of  that  matter  that  I  can  see  is  to  have  a  circuit  court  appointed 
by  the  President  to  pass  on  matters  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employees.  Of 
course  that  law  would  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  judges  could  enforce  their  decisions 
after  an  industrial  agreement  had  been  made.  My  opinion  is  that  with  such  a  court  to 
arbitrate,  out  of  politics,  appointed  by  the  President,  a  great  advance  would  be  made 
over  the  state  of  affairs.  The  judge  being  appointed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
President  would  solve  a  good  many  of  the  problems  which  the  employer  now  hesitates 
to  refer  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
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The  manner  and  form  of  incorporating  trade  anions  would  have  to  be  left  to  legal 
authority.  The  incorporation  of  unions  would  strengthen  them  and  place  them  in  the 
same  situation  as  to  responsibility  as  a  corporation  or  a  partnership  of  employers.  The 
law  would  then  take  care  of  itself. 

215.  It  would  be  an  injury  to  trade  unions  as  at  present  conducted.  This  is  on 
the  basis  that  at  present  they  are  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  labor  bosses  and 
labor  leaders,  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  workingman.  The  trade  union,  if 
conducted  for  the  interests  of  the  workingman,  should  be  incorporated.  This  would 
assist  them  in  obtaining  their  object,  principally  because  it  would  be  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  and  would  place  them  in  a  condition  where  they  could  do  business  with 
employers. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  manufacturer's  organization  should  not  come  under  a 
similar  law,  except  this  one,  which  seems  to  ns  would  be  good,  that  the  employers  are 
already  responsible  parties.  We  see  no  reason  for  a  new  statute  in  this  connection. 
Such  a  statute  covering,  or  intending  to  cover,  anything  resembling  compulsory 
arbitration  would  be  ruinous. 

A  corporation  under  existing  laws  would  be  sufficient  in  making  a  body  financially 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  its  funds,  and  it  could  have  credit  only  to  a  similar  extent, 
like  any  other  business  corporation. 

We  have  no  faith  in  tinkering  with  the  labor  laws  in  regard  to  the  matters  suggested. 
The  remedy  can  easily  come  from  the  trade  unions.  If  a  trade  union  were  formed 
with  the  object  of  sustaining  and  educating  its  members,  maintaining  a  standard  of 
skill  and  character,  and  incorporated,  it  would  then  be  in  a  position  for  manufacturers 
to  do  business  with  it.  It  should  also  have,  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its  constitution, 
an  article  prohibiting  strikes.  Employers  would  then  not  be  afraid  to  do  business  with 
such  a  union,  and  it  would  tend  to  elevate  the  position  of  its  members  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  a  few  agitators.  It  is  our  firm  opinion,  however,  that  as  the  present  trade 
union  is  organized  and  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  leaders,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
ideal  union  will  ever  be  successfully  promoted.  There  would  be  "nothing  in  it"  for 
the  organizer. 

43.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  the  general  law  would  be  inimical  to 
their  interests  as  many  of  them  are  run  now.  If  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  unions 
to  incorporate  under  the  general  law  in  order  to  remain  unions,  they  would  naturally 
be  amenable  to  the  corporation  laws;  and  the  union  as  a  body  would  then  be  less 
likely  to  use  the  unlawful  tactics  they  now  do  because  the  threat  of  having  their 
charter  taken  away  would  cause  them  to  think  twice  before  they  committed  some  of 
the  acts  we  know  them  to  be  guilty  of  nowadays. 

As  to  the  liability  of  individual  members  exceeding  their  actual  financial  standing 
in  such  corporations,  it  seems  that  it  would  work  a  great  injustice  to  the  decent  frugal 
element  who  possibly  have  a  home  and  are  coerced  into  unionism,  while  the  riffraff 
element,  which  seems  to  dominate  and  which  has  no  financial  standing  whatever, 
would  have  nothing  to  lose.  But  incorporation  might  work  about  so  that  the  first 
mentioned  element  would  assert  itself  for  protection  against  financial  loss  owing  to 
the  liability  caused  by  the  unjust  acts  of  the  entire  body.  Still  the  employer  is 
responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  employees  to  others,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  be  held  liable  for  each  others'  misdeeds. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  strike  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  and  thus 
kept  from  attachment  in  case  of  legal  process  against  the  union,  it  would  be  a  case 
similar  to  a  man  trying  to  go  through  bankruptcy,  having  placed  his  assets  in  the 
hands  of  others  to  escape  his  creditors.     We  do  not  think  it  would  be  legal. 

We  should  say  that  if  any  concern  has  an  agreement  with  a  union,  both  parties 
should  be  compelled  to  file  a  substantial  bond  with  the  State  as  evidence  of  good  faith, 
the  State  to  decide  which  party  is  subject  to  penalty  and  said  penalty  to  accrue  to  the 
State.  No  agreement  between  a  union  and  a  corporation  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
without  the  legality  of  said  agreement  being  sanctioned  by  State  authorities.  Any 
concern  signing  an  agreement  with  a  union  should  be  compelled  to  be  incorporated,  so 
that  it  may  be  amenable  to  State  laws  the  same  as  the  union  is. 
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"We  cannot  su,£;gest  any  form,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  protect 
the  public  against  these  industrial  uprisings.  The  two  elements  which  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the  public  should  be  made  amenable  to  such 
a  law  as  could  no  doubt  be  enacted  to  counteract  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

159.  In  our  opinion  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  inimical  to  their 
interests.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  what  they  consider  their  interests  to  be.  At 
present,  not  being  incorporated,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  break  any  contract  that 
they  may  make  with  the  manufacturer  and  he  can  have  no  redress  from  them ;  while 
if  the  manufacturer  breaks  his  contract  with  the  union  he  is  liable  for  damages.  To 
that  extent,  therefore,  incorporation  would  be  inimical  to  their  interests  as  tliey  may 
look  at  them.  But  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  general  public  are  concerned,  it  would 
not  be  inimical  to  their  interests  any  more  than  it  is  to  have  any  manufacturing 
establishment  incorporated. 

Incorporation  would  tend  to  make  them  careful  about  making  contracts,  and 
having  once  made  them,  compel  them  to  keep  contracts  thus  made.  They  would 
therefore  be  in  the  same  condition  exactly  as  the  people  with  whom  they  sign  a 
contract,  that  is  their  employers,  and  a  law  that  is  fair  for  one  side  should  be  equally 
fair  for  the  other. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  liability  of  individual  members  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation,  although,  of  course,  we  could  not  tell 
what  the  actual  financial  interests  of  a  member  would  be  in  an  incorporated  trade  union. 

We  do  consider  it  decidedly  anomalous  to  have  one  party  to  a  contract  financially 
responsible  and  the  other  party  totally  irresponsible.  Manufacturers'  and  dealers' 
organizations  should  come  under  the  same  law  provided  they  have  any  dealings 
with  trade  unions.  The  purpose  of  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  has 
been  to  restrain  some  of  the  excesses  of  trade  unionism  and  to  protect  these  associ- 
ations in  conducting  their  business  as  they  may  see  fit.  Manufacturers'  and  dealers' 
organizations  do  not  as  a  rule  treat  with  unions  as  such.  Members  of  these  associations 
deal  with  them,  and  a  member  of  one  of  these  associations  entering  into  any  agree- 
ment with  the  trade  union  is  bound  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  manufac- 
turers' and  dealers'  organizations  simply  stand  behind  their  members  in  case  the  union 
attempts  to  abuse  them  in  any  way,  by  supporting  them,  either  financially  or  morally, 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  they  do  enter  into  any  contract  agreement  with  the  unions,  then 
they  should  be  incorporated  so  as  to  be  responsible  just  as  much  as  the  union  is. 

We  are  unable  to  suggest  any  equitable  form  of  incorporation.  We  simply  want 
them  incorporated  so  as  to  be  financialh^  responsible  for  broken  contracts  the  same  as 
the  manufacturer  is. 

Opinions  of  Labor  Leaders. 

293.    We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  compulsory  incorporations  of  trade  unions. 

10.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  a  Godsend  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers. 

142.  I  believe  it  would  be  detrimental  to  labor's  best  interests  to  become  incorpo- 
rated under  existing  conditions. 

61.  We  can  see  no  good  from  incorporation  either  for  the  employers  or  ourselves. 
If  we  should  ever  want  an  employer  to  put  up  a  bond  for  any  agreed  performance  we 
should  expect  to  do  the  same  thing. 

128.  In  my  opinion,  which  I  freely  give  as  my  honest  belief,  it  would  not  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  interest  of  labor,  but  would  in  my  estimation  be  the  means  of  advancing  all 
members  of  organized  labor  to  higher  and  nobler  ideals  of  honesty  in  contracts,  etc. 

135.  In  my  opinion  the  incorporation  of  industrial  unions  would  be  beneficial  both 
to  the  unions  themselves  and  to  their  individual  members,  and  if  unions  were  estab- 
lished as  responsible  corporations  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  extent  of  labor  troubles. 

124.  Such  a  law  should  be  framed  and  tried,  thereby  proving  its  weak  or  strong 
points,  and  should  be  amended  accordingly.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  am  all  the  time  in 
a  fright,  so  to  speak,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  bad  features  that  spring  up  from  people 
that  want  power  more  than  fair  play. 
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208.  Our  organization  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1895.  We 
allowed  our  charter  to  lapse  some  time  ago,  as  we  have  been  threatened  with  damatre 
suits  by  several  manufacturers  with  whom  some  of  our  members  had  disputes  and  were 
about  to  strike  had  they  not  succeeded  in  settling  the  matter  at  issue. 

4-2.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  labor 
organizations  in  this  country.  There  is  not  discipline  enough  among  the  men.  and  the 
employers  do  not  in  any  way  assist  the  national  officers  to  establish  same ;  while  in  the 
old  countr}',  of  which  I  am  a  native,  the  employers  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  national  officers  to  establish  discipline  among  the  members  who  violated  the 
law. 

23.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  this  country  unincorporated  trade  unions  can  be  mulcted 
for  damages  the  same  as  in  partnerships.  True,  there  have  been  one  or  two  such  deci- 
sions made  here  and  there,  but  these  decisions  have  not  been  followed  by  other  courts. 
If  these  decisions  had  been  generally  accepted  there  would  not  be  the  present  agitation 
to  have  trade  unions  incorporated.  This  agitation  is  predicated  upon  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  trade  unions  in  the  courts. 

2.  Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Congress  passed  a  law  for  the  incorporation  of  our 
trade  unions.  The  advocates  of  that  bill  believed  they  were  doing  the  organized  workers 
a  real  service,  but  at  the  time,  and  since,  we  have  repeatedly  warned  our  fellow-union- 
ists to  refrain  from  seeking  the  so-called  protection  of  that  law,  which,  in  some  cases, 
justified  the  suspicion  and  conclusion  that  the  courts  would  in  time  have  declared  our 
unions  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damages  and  their  funds  confiscated  —  a  repetition  of 
the  history  of  the  robbery  of  the  guilds  a  few  centuries  ago. 

3.  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  The  demand  for  in- 
corporation of  trade  unions  is  the  last  trench  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  organized  labor. 
It  is  impudent  and  presumptuous.  No  friend  of  trade  unions  ever  believed  in  it,  or  advo- 
cated, or  called  for  it.  It  is  demanded  to-day  by  those  interests  and  those  enemies  who 
have  used  every  means  at  their  command  to  oppose  trade  unionism,  to  counteract  its 
influences  and  destroy  it.  How  the  labor  organizations  shall  manage  their  own  affairs 
is  not  the  business  of  the  corporation  or  the  employer.  This  new  demand  for  incorpo- 
ration of  labor  unions  is  not  only  unjust  and  unreasonable,  biit  it  is  impudent  and  in- 
sulting to  the  last  degree. 

138.  I  believe  incorporation  on  such  a  basis  would  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part 
of  trade  unions.  The  financial  interest  of  individual  members  of  trade  unions  would 
certainlj'  be  greatly  exceeded  bj'  their  liability  were  their  organizations  incorporated. 
Such  a  law  might  be  made  governing  the  action  of  manufacturer  and  trade  union,  but 
the  question  is  as  to  its  equitable  enforcement.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  employer 
is  the  first  to  break  contracts,  not  the  union.  It  also  often  happens  that  a  law  is 
enforced  in  the  case  of  an  employee  whereas  the  employer  finds  a  way  to  evade  it. 
I  cannot  clearly  see  how  trade  unions  could  incorporate  without  detriment  to  their 
members. 

193.  I  am  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  because  it  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  unions  from  the  fact  that  the  employers  would  keep  us  in  court  all 
the  time.  It  would  not  be  a  question  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  it,  but  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  longest  purse.  Whether  we  gained  or  lost  the  decision  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  results  whatever,  as  litigation  would  never  cease,  and  the  never-ending  legal 
proceedings  could  have  but  one  ending,  and  that  would  be  death  and  despair  to  labor 
organizations,  and  the  birth  of  anarchy  in  their  stead.  I  believe  that  the  present  con- 
ditions do  not  call  for  new  laws  on  the  subject,  as  the  laws  now  in  force  are  able  to  aftbrd 
ample  protection  to  the  employer,  if  he  really  has  a  bona  fide  case. 

294.  In  my  opinion  the  incorporation  of  unions  would  add  to  their  responsibility 
in  that,  in  case  of  difficulty,  the  trade,  as  an  organization,  would  have  to  answer  for  its 
vote  in  meeting,  and  if  a  union  felt  that  its  treasury  and  standing  might  be  jeopard- 
ized, it  would  tend  to  make  it  more  conservative  and  to  see  that  its  actions  were  strictly 
within  the  law.  The  assessins;  of  damages  on  individuals  for  the  act  of  the  union  seems 
to  me  unfair,  and  would  only  tend  to  increase  our  list  of  martyrs.  Furthermore,  the 
very  act  of  incorporation  would  make  the  body  subject  more  or  less  to  State  supervision 
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and  the  regulations  of  the  law,  and  through  this  very  fact  tend  to  bring  home  to  the 
officers  and  executive  committee  the  fact  that  they  were  not  free  lances. 

299.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  question  by  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  any  trade  union  in  Iowa  will 
incorporate,  as  they  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  give  employers  a  weapon 
of  destruction  that  they  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  It  would  enable 
employers  to  secure  restraining  orders  from  courts  and  tie  up  all  available  funds,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  it  would  make  the  organization  responsible  for  acts  of  individuals  that 
the  organization  might  be  unable  to  control,  and  if  one  unprincipled  per=on  were  admit- 
ted to  membership,  he  would  by  some  overt  act  be  likely  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of 
all  the  members.  In  short,  the  argument  in  favor  of  incorporation  in  this  State  has  been 
advanced  by  employers'  associations  and  viewed  with  suspicion  by  trade  unionists. 

268.  Such  a  suggestion  would  be  entirely  useless ;  not  in  this  generation  will  there 
be  an  equitable  law  made  and  even  if  it  were  made  it  would  be  nullified  by  the  courts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has  been.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  labor  organizations  should  be  incorporated,  but  the  time  is  hardly  ripe  for  such  a 
thing,  as  at  present  labor  and  capital  (no  matter  how  we  try  to  deny  it)  are  too  antago- 
nistic to  each  other,  and  the  laboring  people  have  justly  lost  faith  in  the  courts  to  decide 
fairly  on  questions  relating  to  capital  and  labor.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  say  that  the 
judiciary  gentlemen  are  corrupt  or  evil  from  inclination,  but,  from  their  position  in 
society,  they  mingle  only  with  the  great  middle  class  whose  interests  are  all  on  the  side 
of  capital,  and  consequently  cannot  view  a  question  from  more  than  one  side. 

1.  I  do  not  consider  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  as  necessary.  Contracts  or 
agreements  between  employers  and  unions  are  seldom  made  the  subject  of  litigation, 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  little  in  the  argument  that  incorporation  would  enable  the 
union  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Incorporation  would  tend  to  widen  the  breach  between  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions,  while  not  in  any  way  tending  to  make  contracts  with  the 
unions  more  binding.  A  growing  spirit  of  willingness  to  treat  with  unions  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  is  noticeable,  but  moral  and  not  legal  obligations  are  the  ones  which  experi- 
ence is  proving  to  be  binding.  There  is  a  new  tendency  to  recognize  the  right  of  labor 
to  make  bargains  for  itself  collectively.  As  employers  find  that  labor  representatives 
approach  them  merely  with  the  idea  of  making  a  good  bargain  collectively  and  not  with 
the  air  of  telling  an  emploj'er  how  he  ought  to  run  his  business,  labor  conditions  will 
become  fairer  and  more  harmonious. 

301.  I  believe  that  labor  organizations  should  be  incorporated  under  the  same  law 
that  incorporates  the  organizations  of  capital.  Many  men  conscientiously  believe  that 
if  the  labor  organizations  are  incorporated,  employers  will  take  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation and  harass  the  organization  by  bringing  it  into  court  on  every  little  pretext.  The 
man  who  says  that  the  only  reason  why  incorporation  is  opposed  is  because  working- 
men  do  not  desire  that  the  union  shall  become  responsible  for  its  acts  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  state  the  case  fairly. 

The  union  has  nothing  to  fear  from  incorporation,  for  there  is  nothing  the  law  can 
reach  under  incorporation  that  it  cannot  reach  now.  Besides,  incorporation  will  clothe 
the  union  with  responsibility  and  power  it  does  not  now  feel  or  exercise.  With  two 
millions  of  men  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  you  have  an  intelligent  force 
at  work,  that,  acting  wisely,  can  mould  public  sentiment  in  its  favor;  and  the  labor 
organization  is  here  to  stay.  Organization  will  not  be  prevented  by  blacklisting,  lock- 
outs, or  other  means  of  intimidation. 

287.  I  cannot  see  where  the  incorporation  of  a  union  would  benefit  the  union, 
since  the  greater  number  of  laws  on  our  statute  books  are  not  only  favorable  to  the 
element  represented  by  capital,  but  their  dispensation  is  also  in  the  bands  of  the  same 
power.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  alike.  Either  with 
or  without  incorporation,  the  danger  to  the  trade  union  will  be  remedied,  since  all  unions 
are  founded  on  the  principle  of  arbitration,  through  trade  agreement,  and  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  loss  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  as  a  strike  would  thus  be  avoided. 
No  strike  has  taken  place  where  a  trade  agreement  has  been  in  force  Strikes  take 
place  only  where  there  are  no  trade  agreements,  or  when  trade  agreements  have  wilfully 
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been  broken  by  the  employer.  No  labor  union  fears  a  loss  from  this  source.  Unions 
are  not  money-making  institutions ;  they  are  schools  for  teaching  business  principles. 
They  neither  have  nor  hold  shares  of  stock  or  bonds  of  gold.  Their  stock  in  trade  is 
their  inherent  right  to  work  or  not,  and  when  at  work  to  receive  a  wage  that  they  have 
set  on  their  labor  as  a  value  for  such  labor. 

31.  Those  well  versed  in  the  idea  of  incorporation  and  the  methods  of  lawyers  and 
courts  well  know  the  menace  contained  in  the  suggestion.  It  would  take  a  trade  union  ' 
antagonist  with  money  at  his  command  but  a  short  time  to  wreck  a  labor  organization 
through  judicial  procedure.  Regardless  of  the  innocence  of  an  incorporated  trade  union 
of  charges  preferred  by  an  antagonist,  it  would  take  much  money  to  establish  that  inno- 
cence. It  may  be  said  that  trade  unionists  should  be  willing  to  contribute  liberally  for 
their  defence,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  where  the  toiler  is  able  to  contribute  one 
cent  the  corporation  can  without  strain  put  up  a. dollar.  We  must  continue  to  depend 
upon  public  sympathy  and  public  support,  and  not  on  courts,  the  course  of  which  in 
the  past  displays  corporation  and  capitalistic  sympathy,  if  not  dictation.  We  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  upholding  our  present  methods,  and,  instead  of  excusing,  we 
should  justify  them  If  we  are  opposed  to  trade  union  incorporation  we  should  not 
be  afraid  to  assert  that  opposition  boldly,  confident  in  the  belief  that  our  cause  is  just 
and  that  it  should  not  be  retarded  by  legal  trickery  and  judicial  subservience. 

288.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  emphatically  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  incorporating 
of  any  trade  union,  for  I  consider  that  incorporation  proceedings  would  be  onl.y  a  step 
nearer  the  danger  line  which  would  put  the  trade  organizations  at  the  mercy  of  the 
courts,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  apprise  you  of  what  this  means.  Under  the 
system  in  which  we  live  it  is  not  a  case  of  justice  in  court;  it  is  a  case  of  law,  and 
the  law  is  so  framed  by  those  who  are  cunning  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  drag  net  which 
is  so  contrived  that  the  minnows  are  all  captured  while  the  whales  escape.  I  mean  by 
this  that  it  is  seldom  that  labor  unions  can  go  into  court  and  expect  justice,  but  they 
always  expect  plenty  of  law ;  for  that  reason,  I  am  opposed.  I  believe  that  great  danger 
confronts  all  trade  unions  in  the  United  States,  and  if  they  do  not  adopt  a  different 
policy  at  an  early  date  the  organizations  will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  courts, 
which  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  money  powers  in  most  instances,  and  the  only 
policy  I  could  recommend  under  this  system  would  be  to  vote  for  no  man  for  public 
office,  no  matter  be  it  for  judge  down  to  common  constable,  unless  he  be  a  thorough 
trade  unionist,  one  who  is  in  good  standing  and  good  repute  with  the  movement. 

125.  I  have  never  understood  or  heard  that  corporations  >were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  on  added  responsibility ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  understood  that  they 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  personal  responsibility.  The  existing  laws 
permit  of  the  formation  of  corporations  for  pecuniary  profit  or  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  in  each  instance  the  exemptions  and  liabilities  of  the  corporations  and  their  stock- 
holders or  members  are  clearly  defined.  It  seems  to  me  very  inconsistent  for  any  one 
to  demand  that  labor  organizations  shall  incorporate  under  existing  laws.  If  incorpo- 
ration of  labor  unions  is  desired,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  incumbent  upon  the  State  Legis- 
latures to  enact  healthy  laws  under  which  the  members  of  labor  unions  are  given 
exemption  from  liability  for  corporate  debts  or  acts,  and  under  which  the  incorporated 
trade  union  shall  have  the  same  exemption  from  responsibility  for  personal  acts  of 
members  in  violation  of  law  which  a  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit  has  from  liabilitj' 
for  individual  acts  of  its  stockholders.  While  I  have  never  been  disposed  to  take  an 
arbitrary  or  positive  stand  against  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions, I  feel  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  oppose  any  effort  to  force  them  to  incorporate 
until  the  proper  foundation  has  been  laid  as  above  suggested. 

180.  I  would  say,  under  the  present  injunction  law,  and  the  fine  use  that  is  being 
made  of  same,  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  their  death  blow.  In  no  case 
should  a  member  be  held  liable  or  responsible  for  any  act  he  does  not  commit  himself, 
but  I  should  hold  the  member  committing  the  act  fully  responsible,  and  if  he  was  an 
officer  receiving  a  salary,  I  should  increase  his  responsibility  to  the  law. 

I  have  always  argued  that  all  funds,  be  they  strike  or  otherwise,  should  be  free  from 
attachment  and  invested  in  securities  prescribed  by  law,  the  same  as  the  Fraternal  Insur- 
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ance  Society,  and  in  case  of  a  strike,  trustees,  under  the  control  of  their  respective 
unions,  could  distribute  same.  All  kinds  of  ag-reements  between  capital  and  labor 
should  have  a  provision  (binding  in  law)  that  each  should  furnish  a  bond  (amount  to 
he  agreed  to  by  each  contracting  party).  Should  one  or  the  other  fail  to  keep  this 
agreement,  the  one  so  failing  should  forfeit  same. 

Trade  unions  and  employees  of  ali  kinds,  without  incorporating,  can  agree  upon  a 
common  law  that  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  a  court  created  by  themselves  and 
under  their  respective  control  (but  not  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Governor, 
as  in  our  Arbitration  Board).  They  are  too  far  removed,  and  members  of  trade  unions 
have  long  ago  lost  confidence  in  its  makeup,  but  have  no  control  over  their  appointment. 

253.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  labor  men,  I  hold  that  the  incorporation 
of  trade  unions  would  really  benefit  such  unions  in  the  long  run,  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  restrain  the  radical  element.  My  opinion  is  that  a  law  containing  clauses 
regulating  the  enforcement  of  trade  agreements  under  penalty  would  be  beneficial,  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create  respect  for  each  party  by  each  party. 

The  question  of  an  equitaljle  form  of  incorporation  is  so  varied  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  matter  to  draw  up  an  act  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  labor  men  and 
employers.  But  if  a  form  could  be  devised  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  both  parties 
conform  to  the  same  law  under  penalty  for  non-fulfilment  of  agreement,  each  member 
of  the  employing  firm  and  each  individual  of  the  trade  union  to  be  equally  liable  and 
each  party  to  the  agreement  to  file  bonds  and  agreements  in  Secretary  of  State's  office 
for  the  time  specified  in  the  agreement.  Such  an  act,  judiciously  drawn,  would  be  a 
long  step  in  advance,  and  in  the  future  is  bound  to  come.  The  opinions  which  you 
set  forth  are  at  some  time  bound  to  take  place  on  the  lines  indicated  in  your  circular, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  an  act  passed  which  will  be  for  each  party's  interest  than  to 
delaj'  and  receive  a  set-back  if  the  employers  should  consolidate  and  force  an  act  which 
should  be  inimical  to  trade  unions  throughout  the  country. 

86.  I  should  say  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  inimical  to  their  interests. 
As  a  rule  all  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts  are  unfavorable  to  organized  labor.  The 
judges  are  unacquainted  with  manual  labor,  and  their  sympathies  are  naturally  with 
the  employing  class,  and  by  education,  association,  and  environments  are  practically 
with  and  of  that  class.  They  see,  as  a  rule,  but  one  side  of  the  question,  as  the  struggle 
to  starve  genteelly  and  pay  house  rent  on  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  not 
taught  in  law  schools. 

The  liabilities  of  each  individual  member  of  a  union  would  greatly  exceed  his 
interest  in  the  treasury.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  dollars  per  capita. 
It  is  possible  to  have  the  funds  so  placed  that  they  cannot  be  attached  by  courts,  but 
they  are  liable  to  be  lost  through  dishonesty  of  officials  in  such  a  case.  It  certainly  is 
anomalous,  but  organized  capital  has  no  cause  to  fear  from  adverse  decisions,  or  at  best, 
or  worst  rather,  it  is  fifty  to  one  in  their  favor.  A  law  could  be  made  and  should  be 
made  that  would  enforce  industrial  agreements,  but  until  the  laboring  class  has  some 
voice  in  making  the  laws  all  laws  on  this  point  will  be  one-sided. 

If  the  employing  class  will  treat  their  employees  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  give  them 
just  returns  for  their  labor,  there  will  be  no  broken  contracts  and  no  strikes.  This 
will  never  be,  however,  so  long  as  the  workers  have  to  support  as  many  drones  as  they 
do  now,  and  until  gambling  in  the  necessities  of  life  is  made  a  State  prison  offense. 

6.  Organized  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  acts,  but  it  will  not  consent 
to  become  incorporated  and  placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  be  unable  to  transact  its 
lawful  business  and  discharge  its  full  duties  to  its  members.  We  object  to  being  placed 
in  a  position  where  we  cannot  do  business  that  is  strictly  lawful  without  the  consent  of 
the  judiciary.  We  object  to  lieing  placed  in  a  position  where  we  would  have  to  wait  the 
result  of  cumbersome  law  proceedings  before  we  could  do  things  that  are  perfectly  lawful. 
We  object  to  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  fight  for  the  right  to  do  things  that  are 
now  conceded  to  be  right  and  lawful.  We  protest  against  being  compelled  to  again 
fight  over  the  ground  that  it  has  taken  years  of  ceaseless  agitation  and  great  sacrifice 
to  achieve.  We  have  by  the  force  of  right  and  justice  battered  down  the  laws  of  repres- 
sion and  oppression.     We  have  overcome  deep-seated  prejudice  that  was  nursed  by  the 
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privileged  few,  and  used  against  every  honest  effort  of  labor  to  better  its  condition. 
We  protest  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command  against  being  compelled  to  battle  all  over 
again  against  legal  fogyism  and  prejudice.  We  will  never  incorporate  until  our  legal 
status  is  well  established  and  laws  enacted  that  fully  protect  the  rights  we  have  secured 
as  the  result  of  years  of  trade  activity.  If  we  were  incorporated  a  board  of  directors 
would  have  a  legal  right  to  transact  all  of  our  business  between  conventions.  We  are  too 
jealous  of  our  liberties,  our  fights,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  surrender  them 
to  a  board  of  directors,  even  if  it  were  composed  of  angels.  Not  that  we  would  dispute 
the  honesty  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  because  we  are  opposed  to  surrendering  the 
life  of  joint  self-government,  such  as  now  prevails  in  the  international  union. 

o.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  decidedly  harmful  to  the  unions  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  probability  of  union  funds  being  attached  and 
tied  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  divert  them  from  their  legitimate  channel,  namely,  the  payment 
of  sick,  death,  out-of-work,  disability,  old  age,  and  other  benefits  provided  by  the  unions, 
which  insurance  is  now  protected  to  some  extent  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  courts  have  established  the  fact  that  the  liability  of  individual  members  has  been 
unlimited  in  the  past,  but  being  limited  to  their  actual  financial  interest  in  an  incorpo- 
rated union,  incorporation  would  still  be  objectionable.  If  the  funds  of  the  organization 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  thus  kept  from  attachment  by  legal  process 
against  the  organization,  the  trade  unions  would  find  no  comfort  in  such  a  provision, 
and  all  arguments  in  favor  of  incorporation  would  fall  flat. 

While  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  financial  responsibility  of  employers,  and  the 
utter  lack  of  this  qualification  by  trade  unions,  I  thmk  it  would  be  extremely  diflficult 
to  find  a  case  wherein  an  employer  has  been  held  liable  for  the  violation  of  agreements 
made  with  unions.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  laws  should  be  made  which  would  require 
any  workman  to  render  service  against  his  will,  neither  should  a  manufacturer  be  obliged 
to  operate  his  factory  in  case  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements  made  it  unprofit- 
able for  him  to  continue  business. 

I  believe  that  with  the  riper  experience  of  trade  unions  violation  of  agreements  will 
not  be  heard  of.  Whatever  charges  of  this  kind  can  be  made  against  organized  labor 
apply  to  the  newly  organized  industries.  The  older  trade  union  organizations  are 
comparatively  free  from  any  disposition  to  violate  agreements,  and  bear  quite  as  good 
reputation  in  this  respect  as  employers. 

129.  The  demand  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  made  by  those  interests 
and  enemies  who  have  used  every  means  at  their  command  to  destroy  and  counteract 
their  influence.  Not  being  successful  in  this  they  now  demand  their  incorporation  for  the 
purpose  of  indirectly  destroying  them.  Those  who  have  fought  the  organization  of  labor 
80  long  understand  perfectly  well  the  disadvantage  trade  unions  would  be  under  if  they 
ever  consented  to  incorporation.  The  result  of  such  action  is  perfectly  plain  to  them  ; 
they  know  it  would  mean  absolute  destruction  of  the  trade  union.  Not  a  single  one 
would  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court  for  any  length  of  time.  Suits  would  be  insti- 
tuted against  them  on  one  pretext  or  another.  Applications  for  receiverships  would  be 
made.  In  this  way  our  enemies  would  have  the  unions  at  their  mercy  in  a  short  time. 
We  would  be  compelled  to  employ  high-priced  lawyers;  we  would  be  mulcted  in  ex- 
penses.   The  end  would  be  speedy. 

If  trade  unions  are  financially  irresponsible,  it  is  not  our  fault.  Our  wages  are  so 
low  we  cannot  possil)ly  put  large  funds  into  our  trade  union.  The  union  is  liable  under 
the  law  now.  Incorporation  would  simply  make  it  less  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  get  at 
our  funds.  Recent  decisions  of  some  Cf)urts  have  shown  that  unions  were  held  respon- 
sible, and  had  to  settle  for  deeds  done  b}'  individual  members  that  were  not  authorized 
or  sanctioned  by  the  union.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  unions  break  or  violate  the 
terms  of  agreement.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  employer  who  violates  the  agreement.  If 
trade  unions  have  a  right  to  exist,  they  also  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  provide  the  method  for  their  organization  and  their  work,  providing  they  keep 
within  the  law.  The  enemies  of  trade  unionism  have  no  right,  in  decency,  to  prescribe 
rules  and  conditions  for  trade  unions  to  accept. 

158.    Objections  to  incorporated  trade  unions  rest,  first,  upon  the  Heedlessness  of 
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such  a  move,  and,  second,  upon  the  danger  of  bankrupting  the  treasuries  of  trade  unions 
by  and  throngh  litigation  if  they  should  become  incorporated.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
incorporate  a  trade  union  to  insure  the  inviolability  of  contracts  that  may  be  entered 
into  between  trade  unions  and  employers.  During  the  four  years  that  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  has  been  in  existence  we  have  made  contracts  with  employers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  contracts,  as  all  contracts  that  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  involve  mutual  obligations  and  mutual  advantages.  In  our  agreement  with  shoe 
manufacturers  we  surrender  the  right  to  strike.  Our  employers  surrender  their  arbi- 
trary right  to  enforce  conditions  to  their  liking  by  such  arbitrary  methods  as  the  lock- 
out. Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  question  of  honor,  it  appears  that  our  best 
interests  will  prompt  us  to  live  religiously  up  to  our  agreements. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  we  have  in  any  single  instance  given  our  employers  occasion 
to  regret  that  we  were  not  incorporated  so  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  do  that  which 
we  otherwise  would  not  do.  The  danger  of  such  a  move  to  trade  unions  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  investigation  which  took  place  before  President  Roosevelt's  arbitration 
commission.  A  glance  at  the  dizzy  array  of  legal  talent  at  the  command  of  the  coal 
operators  gives  us  a  forecast  of  what  trade  unions  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  order  to 
protect  their  interests  in  a  court  of  law.  Coal  operators  count  their  resources  by  the 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions.  Trade  unions  are  not  so  well  fixed.  Their  treas- 
uries are  not  so  abnormally  large  as  that  of  the  designing  employer  who  may  find  it  to 
his  interest  to  first  bankrupt  the  trade  union  by  legal  procedure  and  then  when  it  is 
impoverished  proceed  against  it  in  the  industrial  field  by  lockout  or  otherwise. 

308.  We  believe  that  incorporation  would  be  detrimental  to  trade  unions,  because 
the  individual  member  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  organization, 
also  because  the  organization  would  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  individual 
member :  viz.,  that  the  responsible  member  would  be  liable  on  account  of  the  actions  of 
the  irresponsible  member. 

The  liability  of  the  individual  would  be  exposed  by  incorporation,  so  that  if  he  was 
worth  any  property  his  liabilities  would  exceed  his  financial  interest  in  the  corporation, 
to  the  amount  of  all  he  was  worth.  The  trustees  are  the  custodians  of  all  the  property 
and  funds  of  the  organization,  but  should  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  same  ;  conse- 
quently, funds  of  any  kind  placed  in  their  hands  would  be  funds  of  the  organization, 
and  attachable.    If  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  legal. 

If  it  were  possible  to  universally  harmonize  organized  labor  and  organized  capital, 
by  law  or  mutual  agreement,  there  would  be  no  need  of  incorporation.  Under  our 
present  law  capital  has  no  limitation,  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  for  organized  labor 
to  come  under  incorporation,  and  be  subject  to  the  ravages  of  unlimited  capital.  If 
trade  unions  were  incorporated,  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  should 
come  under  the  same  law,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  them  both  under  such  a  law, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  frame  a  law  so  as  to  bring  them  on  a  legal 
basis,  and  their  differences  would  naturally  be  settled  by  the  courts. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
trade  unions  to  be  incorporated  at  the  present  time;  therefore,  we  cannot  suggest  any 
form  of  incorporation  that  would  be  acceptable. 

156.  It  seems  to  me  not.  Every  legitimate  purpose  of  trade  or  labor  unions  could 
be  as  well,  if  not  better,  advanced  by  incorporation.  It  would  be  more  diflScult  to  pro- 
mote illegal  ends,  or  legal  ends  by  illegal  means,  were  unions  incorporated,  because 
responsibility  could  be  more  easily  and  definitely  fixed  upon  the  officers  of  the  incorpo- 
rated union,  and  upon  the  union  itself. 

The  present  liability  of  individual  members  of  a  trade  union  seems  to  cover  illegal 
acts  of  the  union  or  its  members,  in  a  large  measure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  liability 
would  be  diminished  by  the  incorporation  of  the  union.  In  other  respects  the  liability 
of  members  of  an  incorporated  union  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  members  of 
a  similar  corporation.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  difiicult  matter  to  prevent  the  pro- 
tection of  strike  funds,  so  that  they  would  be  kept  from  attachment. 

Capital  is  organized  for  commercial  profit,  while  labor  organizes  for  more  general 
ends.    Financial  benefit  is  but  one,  and  hardly  the  principal  one,  of  the  purposes  of 
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trade  unionism.  So  far  as  the  union  is  a  commercial  body,  it  should  be  held  to  the 
same  corporate  "responsibility  under  the  law  to  which  other  commercial  bodies  are  sub- 
ject. If  contracts  are  made  between  incorporated  bodies,  why  should  not  existing  law 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  them  up  to  the  limit  of  responsibility,  as  at  present  ?  It  would 
seem  that  if  responsibility  can  be  fixed  and  guarded  by  incorporation,  which  would  be 
one  principal  object  of  incorporation,  the  ordinary  rules  covering  contracts  should  apply 
to  labor  agreements. 

In  general,  any  new  law  should  clearly  define  the  objects  of  such  an  incorporation 
and  carefully  limit  its  powers.  It  should  plainly  fix  responsibility  for  exceeding 
this  power  by  officers  or  members  of  the  union,  and  provide  penalties  for  any  illegal 
action  to  which  the  incorporated  union  or  its  officers  were  a  party,  and  guard  its  respon- 
sibility so  that  it  could  not  avoid  the  legal  consequences  of  violation  of  law  or  contracts. 
Incorporation  should  not  in  any  way  legalize  any  act  of  the  union,  or  its  members, 
which  is  now  illegal,  like  boycotting,  for  instance. 

298.  Liability  following  labor  disputes  amounts  to  such  a  small  part  of  the  busi- 
ness end  of  incorporated  firms  that  it  scarcely  requires  serious  consideration.  Firms 
protect  their  interests  by  publishing  to  all  concerned  that  fulfilment  of  contracts  is  sub- 
ject to  delays  or  suspensions  caused  by  labor  disputes,  therefore  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  organized  capital  is  not  upon  higher  moral  ground  than  that  of  organized 
labor.  Industrial  agreements  contemplate  voluntary  and  mutual,  yet  complete,  recog- 
nition of  carrying  the  agreement  into  effect.  Organized  labor  does  not  sue  organized 
capital  in  court  for  failure  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement,  and  organized  capital 
should  not  have  special  power  or  privilege  not  exercised  by  organized  labor. 

The  difference  between  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  and  trade  unions  is 
so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  for  their  own  protection  more  or  less,  the  one  against  the  other,  or 
rather  one  in  competition  with  the  other,  while  trade  unions  are  organized  for  the 
betterment  of  all.  There  is  no  part  of  a  trade  union  pitted  against  or  in  competition 
with  any  other  part  of  a  trade  union,  or  of  one  trade  union  against  another,  excepting 
the  natural  and  healthy  competition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  desire  to  produce  that 
which  is  their  avocation. 

The  most  just  and  equitable  form  of  dealing  with  financial  responsibility  for  broken 
contracts,  alike  fair  to  both  labor  and  capital,  will  be  found  in  the  extension  and  better 
recognition  of  the  "trade  agreement."  When  capital  and  labor  agree  to  certain  con- 
ditions, should  either  party  thereto  violate  the  provisions,  the  other  party  will  im- 
mediately take  proper  measures  to  publicly  expose  the  offending  party,  and  the  great 
pui)lic,  in  man}'  instances  suffering  the  most,  will,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  jury  trial, 
inflict  suitable  penalty  upon  the  offending  party  to  not  only  correct  the  mistake,  but 
prevent  others  of  the  kind  in  the  future.  Thus,  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  will  be 
given  to  all  parties  concerned,  and,  by  the  mutual  agreement  and  being  in  honor  bound 
to  carry  it  out,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  if  either  or  both  sides  had  their 
working  conditions  circumscribed  by  a  State  or  federal  law,  which  on  the  interpretation 
of  a  judge  might  be  thrown  absolutely  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other. 

10.  The  intellectual  faculties  rule  in  labor  organizations  to-day  and  are  guided  by 
a  moral  obligation  in  our  relations  with  each  other  and  our  employers.  This  moral 
obligation  enters  into  all  our  contracts  and  agreements.  True,  the  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  such  as  will  stand  in  law,  but  rarely  has  either  party  resorted  to  the  courts 
to  compel  a  performance  of  a  contract.  In  our  organization  I  feel  free  to  state  that 
none  of  the  employers  who  sign  annual  contracts  with  us  as  an  organization  would  feel 
any  more  secure,  or  that  the  obligation  was  any  less  binding  on  us,  because  they  were 
dealing  with  a  labor  organization  not  incorporated  by  law.  It,  therefore,  is  not  the  legal 
obligation,  it  is  the  integrity,  the  sense  of  fairness,  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  our  former  obligations  that  is  the  sole  and  only  guarantee  of  our  employers, 
who  regard  our  word  as  good  as  our  bond.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  intelligent  application 
of  strict  business  principles  and  a  recognition  of  our  honor  in  every  contract  or  agree- 
ment. No  business  man  does  business  without  first  ascertaining  and  satisfying  himself 
as  to  the  financial  standing  and  rating  of  a  firm  or  corporation.    The  fact  that  a  com- 
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pany  can  be  sued  and  a  judgment  recovered  does  not  warrant  a  desire  for  trade  in  the 
absence  of  other  important  considerations.  The  reputation  of  a  company  for  fair  deal- 
ing, how  they  respect  an  ol)ligation,  etc.,  and  whether  they  are  safe  people  to  do  busi- 
ness with,  are  the  considerations.  The  commercial  world  does  not  move  solely  because 
of  law  courts  and  court  officers,  and  the  acts  of  men  are  guided,  after  all,  more  from  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  than  in  violation  of  the  same. 

No,  I  do  not  recognize  any  crying  need  of  labor  organizations  becoming  incorpo- 
rated, nor  have  I  found  any  demand  for  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  and 
employers  doing  business  with  our  organization.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
opposing  such  action  by  those  Ijelieving  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  concerned, 
only  I  fail  to  recognize  any  solution  of  the  labor  problem  by  any  statute  or  legal  en- 
actment. I  certainly  maintain  that  more  ample  redress  is  obtainable  to-day  for  damages 
where  liability  of  labor  organizations  can  be  proven  than  can  be  hoped  to  be  obtained 
by  labor  organizations  where  corporations  have  violated  the  law. 

205.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  something  every  unionist  should  labor 
to  prevent,  it  being  detrimental  to  their  welfare  by  reason  of  the  power  possessed  b.v  manu- 
facturers in  the  courts  and  their  ability  to  procure  the  best  legal  talent  as  their  hirelings 
that  they  may  construe  or  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  the  detriment  of  labor. 

The  liability  of  the  individual  would  greatly  exceed  his  own  financial  interest,  as 
has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  efforts  to  win  strikes  by  peaceful  methods,  such  as 
picketing  the  place  on  strike.  They  have  been  arrested  on  complaint  of  the  manufac- 
turer as  injuring  his  business,  and  have  been  fined  far  beyond  their  resources  and  given 
a  turn  in  jail  also.  This  was  for  their  own  actions.  If  a  union  were  incorporated  each 
and  every  man  would  be  liable  for  the  actions  of  every  member.  It  can  be  seen  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  play  havoc  with  the  funds  of  the  union 
by  having  some  "  tool "  of  his  join  the  union,  create  a  disturbance  that  would  cause  the 
arrest  of  innocent  union  men,  thereby  turning  the  sympathy  of  the  people  against  them, 
claiming  them  to  be  lawless  men,  as  they  have  done  in  the  Western  States  when  they 
turned  men  out  of  the  State  without  any  legal  right  to  do  so. 

When  an  injunction  is  placed  on  a  labor  union  it  reads  so  that  any  officer,  agent,  or 
servant  of  the  union  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  injunction;  that  is  practically  the 
same  as  placing  an  injunction  on  the  whole  United  States,  because  when  you  attempt 
to  help  them  you  are  either  an  agent  or  a  servant.  In  the  same  manner  they  could  tie 
up  3'our  money  if  you  were  an  incorporated  union  by  preventing  any  one  from  paying 
or  loaning  you  money.  The  union  would  have  to  trust  solely  to  the  honor  of  the  man 
who  was  holding  the  money  for  its  return,  and  in  days  of  avarice  like  these  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  say  the  least. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  an  employer  of  labor  has  been  decided  against  in 
the  courts  for  breaking  faith  with  his  help  as  a  union.  They  generally  claim  that  if  he 
has  agreed  to  hire  none  bat  union  men  the  contract  is  void  by  reason  of  some  law, 
I  believe  it  is  the  contract  labor  law. 

A  law  might  be  framed  that  would  compel  both  parties  to  live  up  to  their  agreement, 
but  not  until  the  injunction  and  militia  are  put  beyond  the  control  of  the  capitalist  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  ends  at  the  sacrifice  of  labor. 

85.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  a  general  law,  similar  to  the  general 
corporation  law,  would  not  be  of  value  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  determining 
the  exact  membership  and  standing  of  any  individual  for  any  stipulated  time.  No  one 
whose  liability  would  so  exceed  would  become  allied  with  any  project  wherein  such  a 
condition  might  occur.  Therefore  such  a  proposition  would  be  an  injury  to  an}'  such 
parties,  because  it  would  debar  them  from  becoming  allied  with  the  members  of  their 
craft  in  trade  union  organizations  under  incorporation,  and  therefore  rob  them  of  the 
benefits  to  be  so  derived. 

While  it  may  possibly  be  legal  to  place  the  strike  funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
order  to  exempt  them  from  legal  process,  if  so  it  would  be  legal  to  place  all  funds  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  so  rob  the  proposed  legislation  of  its  value.  The  benefit  on 
the  part  of  the  trade  union  is  the  assurance  of  employment  under  fixed  conditions,  at  a 
fixed  wage  for  a  stipulated  time.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  is  the  assurance 
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of  immunity  from  strikes,  thereby  allowing  the  employer  the  opportunity  to  guarantee 
delivery  and  production  of  goods  at  a  fixed  rate  for  a  specified  time.  The  forfeit  of 
these  benefits  is  the  penalty  for  violation. 

All  parties  to  the  agreements  should  be  covered  by  the  same  conditions.  Such  a  law 
as  proposed  might  be  evolved,  but  its  enactment  would  virtually  amount  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  from  a  trades  union  standpoint  would  be  disastrous  to  our  best 
interests  so  long  as  the  arbitrators  are  appointed  rather  than  elected,  thereby  making  it 
a  partisan  board.  If  the  arbitration  board  were  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  at  the 
polls,  then  it  might  be  feasible  to  make  such  provision  as  proposed. 

Under  the  present  conditions  we  can  hardl}'  conceive  of  a  method  of  incorporation 
which  would  guarantee  absolute  equity  to  both  capital  and  labor  for  the  following 
reasons :  All  questions  of  liability  for  damage  or  violation  of  agreement  would  of  neces- 
sity be  determined  by  the  courts  of  law,  whose  decisions  are  rendered  by  the  judges  of 
said  courts.  Said  judges  being  appointed  to  their  positions  oftentimes  by  and  for  politi- 
cal prestige,  therefore  the  nature  of  the  decisions  rendered  may  become  susceptible  to 
a  political  or  foreign  influence  and  necessarily  must  be  determined  by  a  partisan  ap- 
pointee. It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  sweeping  injunctions  issued,  in  different  States 
of  this  Union  during  the  last  few  years,  against  trade  union  organizations  and  members 
by  such  judges  to  demonstrate  our  reasons  for  objecting  to  such  legislation,  and  also 
to  call  to  mind  decisions  rendered  in  difi"erent  States  by  supreme  courts,  attorney  gener. 
als,  etc.,  to  show  that  the  law,  like  the  gas  meter,  reads  difl'erently  in  different  localities, 
as  such  decisions  recorded  are  in  some  cases  at  variance. 

286.  It  is  my  opinion  that  incorporation  can  under  no  circumstances  be  injurious 
to  trade  unions.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloakmakers,  the  most  important  local 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  which  is  an  organization  incor- 
porated under  the  membership  corporation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  found  it 
much  easier  to  defeat  claims  of  employers  for  damages  caused  by  members  of  the 
organization  than  those  trade  unions  which  are  voluntary  associations.  In  1901,  several 
applications  were  made  for  injunctions  against  the  brotherhood.  Numerous  affidavits 
alleging  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  persons  who  were  claimed  to  be  members  of  the 
brotherhood  were  presented  in  support  of  the  application.  The  court  refused,  however, 
to  grant  the  injunction,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  acts  complained 
of  were  authorized  by  the  organization. 

Since  no  corporation  can  be  held  liable  for  individual  acts  of  its  members,  acts  not 
authorized  by  the  corporation,  incorporated  trade  unions  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  law- 
suit against  them  for  wrongful  acts  of  their  members. 

Our  organization  has  had  very  few  lawsuits  against  manufacturers.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  case  which  came  to  trial.  We  had  about  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  several  years  ago;  they  were  all  settled  or  compromised.  In  almost  all 
of  the  said  cases  the  question  of  the  legality  of  our  contract  with  the  employers  was 
raised,  and  uniformly  decided  in  our  favor.  The  points  raised  against  the  contract 
were  that  it  was  unconscionable,  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  against  public  policy.  As  I 
said  before,  these  points  were  overruled. 

The  only  serious  disadvantage  the  trade  unions  are  working  under  now  is  the  com- 
plete absence  in  the  statutes  of  various  States  of  laws  defining  the  rights,  powers,  duties, 
and  limitations  of  trade  unions.  For  example,  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  really 
no  law  under  which  a  trade  union  can  be  incorporated  properly. 

Those  trade  unions  which  have  been  incorporated  under  the  New  York  laws  have 
incorporated  under  an  elastic  section  (section  30  of  the  membership  corporation  law), 
which  limits  the  organization  under  that  section  to  corporations  which  cannot  be  incor- 
porated under  any  other  laws.  The  trade  union  is  by  no  means  the  favorite  of  the  law. 
What  is  needed  is  a  systematization  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  unions  and  to  lal)or 
generally.  The  law  should  permit  trade  unions  to  incorporate  on  the  same  basis  as  co- 
operative societies,  and  the  right  should  be  given  to  the  organization  to  declare  the  stock 
of  an  offending  member  forfeited  for  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  organization.  They 
should  also  have  the  privilege  of  organizing  sick  and  death  benefits.  This  would  give 
the  trade  union  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  its  members,  and  contracts,  entered  into 
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between  the  organizations  and  employers  could  be  enforced  by  either  side  without 
resorting  to  the  courts. 

2-J:7a.  I  believe  that  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  inimical  to  their 
interests.  Trade  unions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  conditions  in 
the  way  of  advanced  wages,  shorter  hours,  etc.  This  can  only  be  done  in  so  far  as  they 
have  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands.  Take  this  power  away,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  the  result  of  incorporation,  as  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  and  troubles  between 
capital  and  labor  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  or  board  of  arbitration, 
and  the  labor  unions  as  such  might  as  well  go  out  of  business.  Again,  ditferent  States 
would  have  ditferent  laws,  and  the  solidarity  of  our  national  and  international  unions 
would  thus  be  endangered.  As  no  labor  unionists  are  asking  for  incorporation,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  this  move  was  started  by  some  of  the  so-called  friends  of  union 
labor,  as  the  Civic  Federation  and  others,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  further  limiting  the 
power  of  labor  unions,  which  has  already  been  and  is  being  limited  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  injunction  law  that  they  are  now  scarcely  more  than  insurance  organizations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  rankest  injustice  to  hold  the  propert.v  of  individuals  in  a 
trade  union  liable  for  any  breach  of  contract  entered  into  by  the  union  as  a  whole. 
This  has  already  been  done  in  some  cases,  and,  if  the  law  were  framed  to  prevent  this, 
which  I  suppose  would  be  unconstitutional,  that  would  be  one  argument  in  its  favor. 
If  the  funds  were  to  be  attached  for  breach  of  contract  only,  I  would  not  want  them 
exempted,  as  I  believe  a  labor  union  has  no  more  moral  or  legal  right  to  break  a  con- 
tract than  any  other  individual  or  corporate  body,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  question  of  the  funds  or  capital  of  a  corporation  is  never  at  issue  in  a  trade  dis- 
pute. It  is  merely  the  question  of  their  not  making  any  money  or  rather  of  their  losing 
money  for  the  time  being,  and  thus  reducing  the  chances  of  their  paying  dividends. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  unionist  may  be  starving  during  a  strike,  as  we  know  they 
are  in  Fall  River  to-day,  so  that  his  financial  standing  is  tixed  by  a  more  immutable 
law  than  one  of  profit,  —  the  law  of  necessity. 

Trade  unions  are  organized  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  workingman,  and  the  manu- 
facturers' organization  is  formed  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  capitalist.  Their  aims  are 
identical.  Why  should  not  the  financial  responsibility  of  one  be  fixed  by  law  as  well 
as  the  other  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  trade  unions  are  incorporated  in  Australia  or  not, 
but  I  do  know  they  have  a  compulsory  arbitration  board  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  may 
work  all  right.  But  conditions  are  different.  There  labor  is  more  thoroughly  repre- 
sented in  their  legislatures,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  any  such  law  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  dealt  with  justly  than  here,  where  we  have  scarcely  any  bona  fide  labor  lawmakers. 
Such  a  law  could  very  well  contain  such  provisions  as  you  mention  if  we  were  sure  that 
labor  would  be  dealt  with  justly. 

As  I  am  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  it  does  not  devolve  upon 
me  to  suggest  any  form  of  incorporation.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  to  be  gained 
would  be  the  prevention  of  breach  of  contract,  and  the  few  isolated  cases  of  this  kind 
occurring  do  not  warrant  the  enactment  of  any  such  law.  Have  not  the  employers 
been  known  to  break  their  contracts  with  labor  ?  Have  they  been  held  financially  re- 
sponsible for  such  break  ?  Then  why  should  we  suppose  the  law  would  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  the  labor  Unions  if  the  powers  that  be  were  not  prejudiced  iu  favor  of  "  the 
man  with  the  pot "  as  against  "  the  man  with  the  hoe." 

152.  A  union  has  ways  of  its  own  in  conducting  the  affairs  that  relate  mainly  to 
itself  and  its  membership.  It  is  a  big  self-governing  family.  In  periods  of  strike  the 
prescribed  order  of  written  constitution  or  by-law  sometimes  proves  less  desirable  than 
the  short  cut  obvious  as  a  war  measure.  The  members  then  become  aware  that  in 
drawing  up  their  laws  they  were  unable  to  foresee  the  situation  confronting  them,  and 
they  may,  for  example,  unconstitutionally  confide  absolute  power  temporarily  in  an 
officer  or  a  committee.  In  times  of  peace  a  union  often  reaches  conclusions  and  inter- 
pretations dictated  by  the  common  sense  of  a  meeting  rather  than  by  the  statutes  as 
written,  leaving  the  majority  either  satisfied  or  in  a  mood  to  accept  the  judgment  for 
better  or  worse.  Such  proceedings  may  relate  to  trials  of  members,  to  executive  session 
work,  to  appropriation  of  funds,  to  informalities  or  irregularities  in  elections  or  referen- 
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dam  Totes,  to  the  openin<;  or  closing  of  books  for  inspection,  to  the  reading  or  the 
silencing  of  reports,  to  appointing  or  dismissing  committees,  to  maintaining  discipline, 
to  accepting  or  rejecting  candidates  for  membership,  to  suspending  or  expelling  or  rein- 
stating members,  to  passing  judgment  on  aggressions  of  employers  tending  to  end  in 
strike,  to  investigating  the  conduct  of  members  prejudicial  to  the  organization,  and  to 
settling  questions  in  which  rule  or  precedent  or  necessity  of  the  local  unions  conflicts 
with  international  union  law.  In  all  such  proceedings  two  principles  usually  govern  — 
self  preservation  of  the  union  and  good  fellowship.  A  popular  employer,  in  general 
fair,  who  in  a  fit  of  temper  has  wilfully  violated  a  clause  in  a  contract  or  the  union  scale, 
will  be  adjudged  innocent.  A  sound  and  active  union  man  who  has  misappropriated  a 
small  sum  will  be  found  not  guilty  and  given  time  to  refund.  In  these  matters  an  un- 
incorporated union  is  in  the  main  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  free.  It  may  make  many 
changes  in  its  internal  methods  and  in  administration  without  lessening  its  responsi- 
bility as  a  contracting  party. 

But  an  incorporated  union  would  in  all  these  steps  be  subject  to  much  revision  and 
correction  through  the  agencies  of  the  law.  Woi'k,  here,  for  judges,  lawyers,  and 
enemies.  The  incorporated  body,  as  a  creature  of  the  State,  must  be  kept  in  health 
by  the  State.  Disturbers,  instigated  by  influences  inimical  to  a  union,  might  kindly  aid 
the  State.  In  incorporating,  a  union  would  have  admitted  non-kinsfolk  as  masters  at 
the  family  table  — the  judge,  of  another  blood,  come  to  set  things  right;  the  sherifl"  with 
keys  to  a  jail  and  a  money-sack  for  fines;  the  policeman,  with  a  club  and  handcuffs. 

These  officials  occasionally  regulate  family  affairs  now  in  the  unions,  but  the  courts, 
acting  only  when  called  upon,  refuse  to  interfere  if  the  union's  proceedings  are  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  rules,  which  are  subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  majority.  But 
if  these  rules  depended  for  regularity  upon  the  terms  of  incorporation,  and  if  informers 
were  sent  into  the  unions  to  report  infractions,  the  sins  of  unions  would  be  multiplied 
and  the  lawsuits  ensuing  would  work  pleasure  to  scabs.  The  knowing  are  fully  con- 
scious of  what  they  are  saying  when  they  express  a  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  authority 
of  the  law  over  trade  unions.    They  would  wreck  them  from  within. 

73.  Incorporation  would  afford  no  advantage  to  labor  unions  for  the  chief  reason 
that  they  have  no  standing  in  court  as  a  contracting  party,  and  their  legal  status  would 
not  be  improved  by  it.  The  object,  therefore,  of  incorporating  would  be  lost,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  funds  of  the  union  could  be  more  readily  attached  either  by  work- 
men having  a  grievance  against  the  union,  or  by  employers  subject  to  loss  on  account 
of  the  union's  action.  I  have  j'et  to  learn  of  an  instance  where  a  union  has  succeeded 
in  recovering  damages  for  violation  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  as  I  will  attempt  to  explain,  it  will  be  impossible.  Our  own 
national  union,  for  example,  has  hundreds  of  agreements  with  manufacturers  in  which 
bonds  were  given  to  insure  their  faithful  performance,  and  in  every  case  where  the 
union  sued  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  bonds  it  failed,  although  the  violation  of  the  con- 
tract was  not  questioned.  It  was  held  by  the  courts  that  the  agreement  was  not  valid 
because  obtained  under  duress ;  that  the  employer  was  not  free  to  refuse  to  sign  the  con- 
tract presented,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  business  otherwise. 
"Duress  "  eould  always  be  alleged  because  the  trade  unions  represent  an  aggressive 
movement.  The  working  class,  on  account  of  its  former  dependent  state  and  the 
ground  it  has  still  to  cover,  has  got  to  force  its  way.  The  pressure  of  society  is  nor- 
mally against  the  wage  worker,  the  point  of  least  resistance,  and  this  pressure  can  be 
neutralized  only  by  counter-resistance,  which  implies  a  struggle. 

We  could  not  have  gone  into  court  to  obtain  redress  for  violation  of  contract  were  it  not 
for  the  bonds  referred  to,  as  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  hold  an  em- 
ployer to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  by  legal  procedure.  The  observance  of  a  contract  be- 
tween an  employer  and  a  union  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  honor  of  both  sides.  The 
remedy  for  breach  of  contract  lies  in  an  appeal  to  public  opinion ,  the  intercession  of  a  third 
party,  or  the  offensive  or  resisting  power  of  each,  acting,  of  course,  within  legal  bounds. 

Even  if  such  contracts  were  enforcible  in  law,  there  could  be  no  basis  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  damage  either  side  would  be  entitled  to,  because  of  the  indefinite 
quantities  involved  and  the  problematical  nature  of  the  disputes.    An  agreement  be- 
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tween  an  imiividual  workman  and  an  employer  is  something  definite  and  tangible,  but 
in  the  case  of  associated  workmen  treating  with  associated  employers  new  prolilenis  of 
equity  arise,  so  that  legal  rules,  based  upon  precedent  antl  the  previous  experience  of 
society,  could  hardly  apply.  Hence  the  subject  is  beyond  the  province  of  courts  of  law 
to  deal  with,  and  that  also  explains  why  compulsory  arbitration  is  untenable 

An  additional  reason  why  unions  cannot  have  the  same  standing  in  court  as  the 
other  side  is  because  the  union  itself  is  not  an  entity  to  sue  or  be  sued  civilly,  as  it  does 
not  agree  to  perform  any  service  in  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  labor  stipulated 
in  an  agreement.  The  union  simply  acts  as  an  intermediary  for  the  individual  work- 
man. The  only  guarantee  the  union  gives  is  that  the  workman  will  not,  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  make  any  further  demands,  that  it  will  intercede  in  the  event 
of  any  ditYerence  arising  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  enforce  the  same  terras  upon  com- 
petitors wherever  possible. 

o4.  A  trade  union  could  not  safely  incorporate  under  any  of  the  statutes  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  Revised  Laws,  Chap.  199,  Sec.  14,  give  the  commissioner  of  corpo- 
rations absolute  control  over  incorporated  labor  unions.  A  labor  organization  can 
neither  incorporate  nor  amend  its  by-laws  when  incorporated,  if  the  commissioner  of 
corporations  is  not  satisfied  that  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  the  organization  are 
legitimate.  The  law  should  state  the  conditions  under  which  a  labor  union  could 
obtain  a  charter,  or  amend  its  by-laws  when  incorporated,  and  any  labor  union  that 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute  should  be  granted  a  charter,  regardless  of 
what  the  commissioner  of  corporations  thought  of  its  intentions  and  purposes. 

A  corporation  is  a  legal  entity,  entirely  separate  from  its  stockholders.  It  consists 
of  the  amount  of  shares  its  memliers  have  in  it  and  the  right  to  carry  on  any  liusiness 
specified  in  its  charter  or  incidental  thereto.  The  moment  the  charter  is  granted,  a  new 
individual  is  created,  which  must  live  or  die  by  itself.  A  member's  individual  liability 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  stock  he  owns  in  the  corporation,  except,  in  a  few  cases, 
where  his  liability  has  been  increased  by  statute.  But  if  your  question  refers  to  a  man's 
individual  liability,  apart  from  the  corporation,  I  should  say  that  perhaps  in  a  few 
cases  the  liability  of  individual  members  of  incorporated  trade  unions  would  exceed 
their  actual  financial  interests,  but,  as  a  rule,  members  of  labor  unions  live  within  their 
means  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  courts.  The 
moment  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a  labor  union  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  interest  in 
the  funds  as  the  man  who  has  paid  into  the  organization  from  its  very  inception.  If 
the  law  treated  a  man's  interests  in  the  labor  union  as  a  part  of  his  assets,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  work  a  gross  injustice  on  the  corporation.  For  example  —  A  pays  one 
dollar  initiation  and  is  admitted  to  a  union  that  has  a  fund  equal  to  $50  for  each  mem- 
ber. A  creditor  of  A  attaches  his  stock  and  gets  the  §50.  A  must  be  immediately  ex- 
pelled, or  as  soon  as  the  $50  is  received  by  his  creditor  the  union  fund  is  reduced  $50, 
and  A  still  has  the  same  interest  as  any  other  member,  and  his  stock  is  subject  to  another 
attachment.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  a  man  should  be  rejected  by  a  labor  union  because 
bis  liabilities  exceed  his  assets,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  labor  organization  should 
be  expected  to  pay  its  members'  debts.  A  law  which  would  attach  a  member's  stock 
in  a  labor  union  would  be  very  inequitable. 

Any  person  or  corporation  may  place  money  in  trust  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot 
be  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  donor  or  beneficiaries,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the 
donor  loses  the  control  of  the  money  and  the  trustee  is  held  to  the  terms  of  the  trust. 
While  labor  unions,  generally,  set  aside  money  for  different  purposes,  such  as  strike 
funds,  sick  and  death  benefits,  organizing  funds,  etc  ,  they  sometimes  find  it  convenient 
to  use  one  for  the  purposes  of  another.  So  while  it  would  be  perfectly  legal,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  would  be  impractical)le.  The  question  seems  to  insinuate  that  the  labor 
union  mitrht,  would,  and  should  avoid  its  liabilities.  A  labor  union  or  any  other  organ- 
ization that  is  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  its  own  acts  and  their  natural 
results  is  very  little  benefit  to  the  community,  and  placing  money  beyond  the  control  of 
creditors,  when  the  parties  are  sui  Juris,  is  rather  suspicious,  to  say  the  least. 

Contracts  between  capital  and  labor  should  be  considered  contracts  of  honor,  because 
if  broken  l)y  either  party  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  redress,  as  the  courts  generally 
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consider  such  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  against  public  policy  and  therefore  void. 
Statutes  regulating  such  contracts  would,  in  all  probability,  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, but  if  such  contracts  are  held  legal,  capital  is  in  a  better  position  if  the  labor 
union  is  not  incorporated,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  individual  member  of  the  union  is 
personally  liable  if  he  is  a  party  to  the  contract. 

Employers  should  have  the  right  to  organize  under  the  same  laws,  if  their  purpose 
is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  employers  in  any  or  all  industries,  by  the  promotion 
of  education,  temperance,  morality,  and  social  intercourse,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  a  commercial  business  under  a  charter  granted  for  such  a  humane  purpose. 
Until  the  government  operates  the  railroads  and  other  means  of  public  transportation, 
the  coal  mines  and  other  industries,  on  which  the  public  comfort  is  so  dependent,  it 
would  seem  that  some  law  might  be  enacted  which  would  not  leave  the  public  such  a 
helpless  victim,  by  the  result  of  a  disagreement  between  capital  and  labor,  as  it  was  in 
the  coal  strike  of  1901-02.  In  the  ordinary  business  it  would  seem  that  the  better  way 
would  be  to  leave  both  parties  free,  to  work  or  not  as  they  think  best.  Idleness  will  prove 
so  unprofitable  to  both  that  they  will  soon  realize  that  it  is  both  wise  and  possible  to  make 
an  agreement,  which  will  be  so  satisfactory  that  neither  will  have  any  desire  to  break  it. 

(1)  Seven  or  more  persons,  residents  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  form  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  people,  in  any  or  all  indus- 
tries, by  promoting  education,  temperance,  morality,  and  social  intercourse,  reducing 
the  hours  of  labor  and  increasing  the  wages,  assisting  the  unemployed,  and  paying  sick 
and  death  benefits. 

(2)  The  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  grant  a  charter  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  preceding  section  upon  application  of  seven  or  more  persons,  residents  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  the  filing  of  a  set  of  by-laws,  which  shall  state  : 

1  —  The  object  of  the  corporation. 

2  —  The  name. 

3  —  Qualifications  and  election  to  membership. 
4—  Meetings  and  elections  —how  and  when  held. 

5  —  Otflcers,  terms  of  office,  powers,  and  duties. 

6  —  Dues  and  assessments  (including  the  right  of  the  corporation  to  pay  assess- 
ments levied  by  foreign  or  domestic  organizations  with  which  it  may  become  affiliated). 

7  —  Accusations,  trials,  convictions,  and  penalties. 

8  —  Sick,  death,  and  strike  benefits. 

9  —  Control  and  management  of  funds. 

10  —  Transfers,  resignations,  withdrawals,  suspensions,  and  expulsions. 

11  — Amendment  of  by-laws. 

(3)  The  members'  interest  in  such  corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  sale,  transfer, 
or  attachment.  When  a  member  resigns,  withdraws,  or  is  expelled  his  interest  in  the 
organization  passes  to  the  corporation.  No  members  shall  incur  any  liability  for  acts 
of  the  corporation.  An  unsatisfactory  judgment  or  a  conviction  shall  be  no  cause  for  a 
revocation  of  the  charter.  A  receiver  or  an  assignee  for  the  corporation  cannot  interfere 
or  exercise  any  control  over  initiations,  dues,  assessments,  or  fines  collected  after  his 
appointment. 

The  secretary  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  commissioner  of  corporations, 
which  shall  state  expenditures  and  the  names  of  officers,  but  not  the  names  or  number 
of  stockholders. 

66.  Such  a  law  (incorporation  of  trade  unions)  would  be  inimical.  Many  reasons 
which  could  be  given  for  this  opinion.  The  principal  one  is  that  it  would  permit  the  tying 
up  of  the  funds  of  an  organization  for  periods  that  would  seriously  hamper  its  business 
performances,  and  there  might  be  instances  in  which  the  action  of  the  court,  through 
interference  with  the  funds  of  a  labor  organization,  would  cause  its  suspension  altogether. 

Incorporation,  under  a  general  incorporation  act,  would  not  confer  any  privileges 
that  the  organizations  do  not  now  enjoy  other  than  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued.  The 
right  is  one  which  the  organizations  seldom  have  occasion  to  use.  The  questions  that 
would  arise  among  the  orcanizations  and  their  members  are  altogether  covered  in  their 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  if  brought  into  court  the  decision  invariably  would  be 
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based  on  the  "rules  and  regulations"  of  the  organization  in  question.  The  majority 
of  the  associations,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  voluntary  associations,  in  which  the 
obligation  is  a  purely  moral  one.  The  ability  of  an  organization  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  its  obligations  determines  its  existence  as  an  organization. 

Incorporation  laws  usually  offer  some  protection  to  the  incorporated  body,  such  as 
the  protection  of  their  resources,  their  exemption  from  taxation,  and  such  other  ques- 
tions as  materially  affect  the  well  being  of  the  corporated  bod}-.  An  incorporation  law 
applying  to  labor  organizations  would  naturally  depend  for  its  efficiency  and  advan- 
tages upon  the  protection  it  afforded  the  organizations.  The  disposition  of  the  employ- 
ers who  proclaim  themselves  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  is  not 
so  much  to  be  secured  against  the  breaking  of  contracts  as  to  be  placed  m  position  to 
bring  suit  against  labor  organizations  in  the  event  of  a  striice.  The  disposition  is  made 
manifest  in  every  instance  where  the  opportunit.v  is  offered  to  bring  suit  for  damages 
incurred  by  a  strike.  Taking  the  employers  at  their  word,  and  understanding  that  an 
incorporation  law  would  be  used  largely  to  hold  labor  organizations  to  the  contracts 
made  by  them,  it  is  apparent  at  once  that  in  fairness  to  the  organization  it  must  be 
given  greater  powers  in  the  employment  of  the  men  for  whom  it  contracts.  There  is  a 
reasonable  certainty  at  all  times  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  an  organization,  but  in  order  to  make  this  question  absolutely  certain,  if  the 
labor  organization  is  to  be  held  to  its  contract  under  penalty,  then  it  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  who  should  be  employed  to  perform  the  contract.  The  organization  that 
is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  its  members  should  have  the  right  to  employ  and 
discharge  all  employees  working  under  the  contract.  This  would  be  a  step  far  in 
advance  of  the  closed  shop  proposition  which  is  now  so  bitterly  fought  by  a  majority 
of  the  employers. 

If,  under  incorporation  of  labor  organizations,  this  right  to  employ  and  discharge 
were  included  in  the  labor  contract  it  would  merely  open  the  way  for  interminable  com- 
plications between  the  labor  organization  and  its  employer,  and  the  question  of  what 
constituted  a  violation  of  contract  would  always  be  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the 
courts.  With  the  present  attitude  of  the  courts  largely  influenced,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  large  employers  of  labor,  there  is  not  much  encouragement  for 
labor  organizations  to  trust  cases  of  this  kind  with  the  courts.  We  know  that  in  making 
this  statement  we  are  in  danger  of  being  misjudged  and  classed  among  the  lawless  ele- 
ment, but  we  do  so  believing  that  we  are  justified  in  our  opinion.  The  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  transgression  of  law  charged  to  us  during  the  life  of  our  organization  should 
be  sufHcient  evidence  that  we  are  firm  believers  in  law  and  order  and  are  always  willing 
to  contribute  our  support  thereto. 

It  has  been  the  general  custom  of  the  employers  who  are  in  favor  of  the  incorporation 
of  labor  organizations  to  a>sert  that  their  sole  purpose  was  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
contracts  made  between  themselves  and  the  unions.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  employers.  We  do  believe  that  back  of  the  incorporation  idea  there  is 
the  hope,  that  if  at  any  time  a  labor  organization  should  find  it  necessary  to  go  out 
on  strike  in  order  to  enforce  its  demands  for  wattes  or  working  conditions,  by  use  of 
an  injunction  the  employer  would  be  able  to  control  the  funds  of  the  organization  in 
question,  to  its  serious  detriment.  We  find  that  in  a  petition  for  an  injunction  against 
a  strike  by  our  orsranization,  the  petitioner  made  the  request  that  such  funds  as  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  organization  might  be  protected,  so  that  they  could  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  petitioner  against  damages  that  miirht  \>e  incurred  if  the  strilie  took  place. 

In  the  injunction  granted  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  against  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  this  was  one  particular  feature  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  had  no  contract  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company.  It  was  endeavoring 
to  make  a  contract,  and  having  failed  to  secure  the  same  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of 
service  that  prevailed  on  competing  lines  in  that  territory,  its  members  decided  to  resort 
to  a  strike  to  enforce  their  demands.  An  injunction  was  granted  denying  them  the 
right  to  strike,  which  injunction  was  obeyed.  Had  the  organization  been  an  incorpK)- 
rated  body  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  injunction  would  have  carried  with  it  the 
tying  up  of  the  funds  of  the  organization.    This  is  l)Ut  one  instance  that  comes  to  ns 
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directly  and  on  which  we  base  our  belief  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  incorporation 
idea  to  protect  contracts,  but  rather  to  get  at  the  funds  of  organizations  to  reimburse 
employers  for  time  lost  during  a  strike. 

To  farther  substantiate  our  statement  we  quote  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Stinson,  in  his  "Labor 
in  its  Relation  to  Law,"  as  follows  : 

"  The  policy  of  labor  organizations  has  been  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  power, 
while  not  assuming  any  responsibility  whatever."  .  .  .  "The  men  who  think  of 
quitting  work  by  a  concerted  strike  on  a  trolley  line,  on  a  railway,  or  on  a  gas  or  water 
works,  for  instance,  have  it  in  their  power  to  cause  a  great  amount  of  inconvenience, 
money  loss,  and  other  injurj'  upon  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  upon  their  employers. 
They  realize  this  power  and  exult  in  it  as  a  weapon  of  might  in  the  intended  warfare. 
How  often  do  they  recognize  the  equal  obligation  resting  upon  them  so  far  as  possible 
not  to  involve  the  innocent  public  in  the  controversy  as  a  suffering  party  ?  The  usual 
thought  with  the  unionist  is  to  avail  himself  of  this  suffering  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  from  the  public  upon  the  employers  to  grant  the  strikers' 
demands.  It  is  certainly  a  truism  that  collective  power  should  carry  with  it  collective 
responsibility." 

This  quotation  represents  exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  employers  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations.  There  is  no  fear  on  their  part  that  the  labor 
organizations  will  not  carry  out  the  contracts  made  by  their  representatives.  The  sole 
purpose  of  incorporation  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  to  prevent  the  labor  organ- 
ization from  demanding  a  contract  from  the  employer  by  taking  from  him  the  right  to 
leave  the  service,  for  that  is  exactly  what  the  incorporation  of  labor  organization,  as  it 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  employers  and  the  courts,  would  mean.  Any  proposition 
that  takes  from  collective  or  individual  labor  its  right  to  leave  the  service  when  con- 
ditions warrant  is  not  good  law.  The  employer  has  the  right  to  discharge,  and  nothing 
but  the  influence  of  organization  can  prevent  it. 

The  liability  of  individual  members  of  incorporated  trade  unions  would  be  regulated 
by  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  law  governing  same.  The  special  privileges  that 
are  usually  granted  by  incorporation  laws  might  be  made  to  protect  the  individual 
member  of  a  trade  organization,  but  if  they  were  not  so  arranged  it  would  mean  that 
instead  of  the  property  owning  class  of  employees  who  are  now  found  in  the  labor 
organizations  there  would  remain  the  shiftless,  irresponsible  lot  who  have  nothing  at 
stake  in  the  way  of  property  interests,  and  who  would  always  be  willing  to  take  issue 
with  their  employers  on  every  possible  occasion.  A  law  of  this  kind  would  also  be 
detrimental  to  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  for  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to 
own  property. 

We  cannot  understand  how  it  would  be  more  legal  to  place  the  strike  funds  of  an 
organization  in  the  hands  of  trustees  than  it  would  be  to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  officers  of  the  organization.  Our  opinion  is  that  if  a  law  can  be  made  that  will 
protect  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  they  can  also  be  protected  within  the  organ- 
ization itself. 

Agreements  between  organized  labor  and  organized  capital  where  incorporation  does 
not  exist  are  simply  agreements  of  honor.  The  labor  organization  cannot  go  to  the 
higher  courts  and  secure  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  that  it  has  made  with  its  em- 
ployer. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  it  impossible  for  an  employer  to 
demand  that  his  employees  remain  in  his  service.  The  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly 
set  aside  by  jurists  who  have  granted  injunctions  forbidding  men  to  go  on  strike,  but 
in  every  instance  the  temporary  injunction  has  been  dissolved. 

What  can  be  done,  and  what  will  be  done,  are  two  different  questions,  and  with  the 
disposition  of  the  courts,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  lean  favorably  toward  corporations 
and  against  labor  organizations,  there  is  no  hope  at  the  present  time  that  a  law  as  herein 
suggested  would  be  enacted,  and  if  it  were  enacted,  the  chances  are  largely  against  its 
application. 

We  do  not  care  to  suggest  a  form  of  incorporation  for  trade  unions  regarding  the 
financial  responsibility  for  broken  contracts.  We  know  that  in  the  majority  of  trades 
it  is  remarkably  easy  for  the  employer  to  get  around  the  terms  of  a  contract  in  many 
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instances,  while  owing  to  the  relative  position  of  employer  and  employee  the  latter  has 
very  little  opportunity  to  take  up  many  questions  that  he  knows  to  be  absolutely  unfair 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  contract.    A  law  of  this  kind  would  open  the  way  to  end- 
less arguments  before  courts  as  to  the  interpretation  of  contracts. 

We  do  not  want  it  understood  that  the  labor  organizations  are  anxious  to  shirk 
responsibility,  but  we  do  not  see  any  inducement  to  labor  organizations  in  seeliing 
incorporation  that  will  not  confer  any  advantages  to  the  organizations,  and  that  natur- 
ally will  involve  them  in  any  legal  complications,  subject  their  funds  to  restraint,  to 
their  serious  disadvantage,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  emploj'er  a  most  powerful 
instrument  for  making  labor  organizations  impotent. 

Opinions  of  The  Public. 

86.  In  general,  my  feeling  is  that  the  education  both  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the 
employers  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  make  incorporation  feasible. 

47.  I  have  a  clear  conviction  that  the  trade  unions  will  ultimately  see  that  power 
and  responsibility  go  together,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  or  just  to  ask  for  the  advantages 
of  contract  without  furnishing  guarantees  that  the  contract  will  be  kept. 

41.  Any  law  or  form  of  incorporation  restricting  financial  responsibility  for  illegal 
acts  would  be  unconstitutional  and  unjust.  Labor  unions  and  their  financial  interests 
are  perfectly  safeguarded  now  provided  they  do  not  impinge  the  rights  of  others. 

12.  My  own  impression  is  that  unless  we  have  compulsory  arbitration  (which  I 
personall}'  favor)  it  would  not  be  wise  to  incorporate  trade  unions,  but  if  we  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  the  union  should  be  incorporated  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  New 
Zealand. 

60.  That  the  awakening  and  defining  of  some  kind  of  responsibility  is  needed  in 
the  interests  of  the  unions  themselves  is  to  me  clear,  but  it  seems  inconsistent  to  put 
responsibility  upon  unions  by  incorporation  and  remove  responsibility  from  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  a  corporation  by  the  same  means. 

63.  It  seems  to  me  the  discussion  is  of  academic  interest  only.  I  can  see  no  value 
in  the  discussion  of  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  so  long  as  the  unions  themselves 
are  determined  thej'  will  not  incorporate.  From  their  standpoint,  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  incorporation  would  be  against  their  own  interests,  hence  their  attitude  is 
perfectly  understandable. 

72.  I  think  trade  unions  should  be  compelled  to  incorporate  and  also  made  to 
answer  in  financial  responsibility  for  contracts  they  may  break.  It  seems  to  me  that 
their  liability  in  this  respect  should  be  limited  in  some  way.  If  this  is  done  the  ten- 
dency of  the  trade  unions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  leaders  will  not  be  so 
great.  Having  more  at  stake,  the  members  will  be  careful  to  attend  the  meetings  and 
see  to  it  that  good  and  careful  officers  are  selected. 

90.  We  are  in  frequent  receipt  of  communications  from  many  sources  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trade  union  incorporation,  the  largest  number  coming  from  college  debating 
societies  and  other  bodies  who  specialize  the  study  of  social  economy,  and  I  am  thus 
led  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  apathetic  or  even  hostile  attitude  of  the  unions 
toward  the  proposition,  there  is  still  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  general  public  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  could  be  held 
accountable  for  their  acts. 

28.  I  cannot  see  how  the  incorporation  of  unions  will  increase  the  responsibility  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  unions.  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  when  they  are  not 
incorporated,  the  members  of  the  organization  are  individually  responsible  as  co-partners 
before  the  law.  When  incorporated,  the  individual  is  relieved  to  some  extent  of  the 
responsibility,  and  the  incorporated  unions  are  responsible  as  an  organization.  I  think 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  unions  for  the  reason  last 
noted. 

81.  While  it  is  a  perfectly  recognized  fact  that  in  applying  either  the  principles  of 
common  law  or  of  interpretation  to  statutes  the  courts  always  attempt  to  resolve  the 
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genuine  doubts  in  favor  of  what  they  consider  the  practicably  desirable  thing,  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  make  no  pretense  of  being  able  to  unravel  the  finer  distinctions  of 
judicial  reasoning.  I  believe  that  much  educational  work  will  he  necessary  before 
actual  incorporation  is  desirable.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  education  will  be  acquired 
without  considerable  friction  and  many  hardships. 

57.  The  present  opposition  of  labor  men  to  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  is 
based  on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  membership  is  necessarily  of  a  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter, and,  second,  the  financial  liability  resulting  to  the  union  from  the  possible  indis- 
cretion of  individual  action.  If  the  courts  of  this  country,  however,  hold  that  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  incorporated  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  liability  of  money  dam- 
ages growing  out  of  the  acts  of  individual  members,  then  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  legal  advantages  which  incorporation  insures. 

7.  It  is  clear  that  by  incorporation  a  labor  union  becomes  a  legal  entity  with  full 
power  of  making  contracts  and  with  full  responsibilitj'  for  obligations  thus  entered  into. 
Other  things  being  equal,  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
responsibility  and  liability  of  unions  not  incorporated,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  against 
the  principle  of  incorporation  for  labor  unions.  The  objections  urged  by  the  labor 
leaders  are  not  objections  in  principle,  but  arise  out  of  circumstances  which  the  leaders 
believe  exist  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

45.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  anything  of  value  as  a  remedy  can  be  added  to 
existing  law  b}'  the  incorporation  of  unions.  Only  a  comparative  few  of  them  have 
funds,  and  these  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  conservative  in  the  matter  of  under- 
taking trade  movements  which  would  be  likely  to  furnish  a  basis  for  legal  action  against 
them.  A  large  number  of  unions  are  organized  that  pass  out  of  existence  in  less  than 
a  year.  These  are  to  a  great  extent  the  outgrowth  of  incidents  that  have  caused  tem- 
porary friction  between  employers  and  workmen.  When  these  are  settled,  the  organ- 
izations which  grew  out  of  them  pass  away  as  a  general  thing. 

15.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  will  be  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  trade 
unions,  give  them  a  better  standing,  and  enlist  the  interest  of  the  public.  If  trade 
unions  are  morally  bound  to  incorporate,  I  should  think  that  the  same  obligation  would 
apply  to  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory incorporation  of  either. 

As  to  a  law  with  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements,  I  am  b}" 
no  means  in  favor  of  compulsory  agreements  or  compulsory  arbitration.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  to  agreements  that  are  once  made  which  are  legal  and  binding,  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  some  means  of  enforcing  same  in  an  eflfective  manner  by  penalties. 

23.  There  should  be  absolute  equality  under  the  law  for  every  citizen  as  guaran  • 
teed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  there  is  already  law  enough  on  the  statute 
books  (if  the  same  be  enforced)  to  remedy  all  the  difficulties  that  arise  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

The  objection  heretofore  generally  advanced  by  trade  union  leaders  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  their  associations  has  been  that  it  would  enable  those  injured  by  their  actions 
to  obtain  redress  by  impounding  the  funds  in  their  treasuries,  as  in  the  (English)  Taff 
Vale  case.  There  is,  however,  less  objection  now  to  incorporation,  since  it  has  been 
discovered  that  every  individual  member  of  an  unincorporated  association  is  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  as  such. 

77.  I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual  laborers  can  be  furthered  under 
present  conditions  only  by  means  of  trade  unions,  but  in  order  that  there  should  be 
fair  treatment  on  both  sides  in  the  relation  of  organized  capital  and  organized  labor, 
there  should  be  mutual  legal  responsibility,  and  that,  if  labor  is  to  be  dealt  with  collect- 
ively, there  should  undoubtedly  be  a  legal  responsibility  for  carrying  out  their  contracts. 
I  fully  believe  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  laborer  in  the  long  run  will  justify  his 
jeopardizing  the  strike  funds  for  this  purpose.  As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter 
and  the  possibility  of  securing  such  incorporation,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  organizations  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 
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2.  There  can  be  no  enforcement  of  industrial  agreement  on  wages  because  there 
can  be  no  legal  establishment  of  price.  Wages  are  and  must  be  recovered  from  the  sale 
of  products,  and  no  artificial  system  of  legislation  or  regulation  can  overcome  supply 
and  demand. 

To  my  mind  the  present  conditions  and  contests,  with  frequent  useless  strikes,  prove 
the  disorganized  condition  of  labor  and  capital,  which  cannot  be  antagonistic  except 
when  disputes  are  brought  about  by  lack  of  comprehension  either  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers  or  capitalists  in  their  personal  capacity.  These  evils  may  be  remedied  by  a 
true  organization  of  labor  and  capital  displacing  the  present  disorganization  which  has 
brought  loss,  antagonism,  and  disturbance  upon  the  community. 

5.  Trade  unions  should  not  become  liable  for  the  acts  of  individual  members  in 
their  private  capacities,  but  the  same  responsibility  should  attach  to  their  corporate  acts 
that  is  prescribed  for  the  corporate  acts  of  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations. 
A  broken  contract  by  either  party  should  call  for  a  penalty  which  could  be  enforced 
against  the  violator,  and  the  law  should  be  administered  without  favor  and  with  perfect 
equity. 

If  employers  recognizing  unions  desire  to  do  exact  justice  in  dealing  with  union 
employees,  they  cannot,  in  reason,  object  to  their  association  assuming  full  financial 
responsibility  for  their  contracts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  employees,  in  combination, 
wish  only  what  is  just  and  right,  they  cannot,  consistently,  decline  to  have  their  associ- 
ations become  financiail}''  responsible  for  the  contracts  which  such  associations  make. 

79.  Incorporation  with  a  limited  liability  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  individual  stockholder.  As  a  rule  incorporation  does  not  expose 
the  shareholder  to  new  and  larger  risks,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishes  or  restricts  his 
liability.  The  unions,  however,  do  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  will  not,  until 
the  courts  hold  unincorporated  unions,  or  the  members  thereof,  liable  for  the  damages 
which  they  inflict,  or  for  the  damages  inflicted  in  their  interests.  If  the  courts  in  con- 
siderable number  pursue  this  policy,  and  succeed  in  collecting  damages,  the  unions  will 
wish  to  be  incorporated  in  order  to  limit  the  legal  responsibility  of  their  members.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  compulsory  incorporation  for  unions,  or  for  anybody  else,  because  incor- 
poration is  to  my  mind  a  privilege  and  not  a  duty  to  which  the  people  should  be  forced. 

19.  I  have  had  no  experience  which  would  justify  me  in  stating  whether  or  not 
incorporation  would  add  to  the  responsibility  of  trade  unions.  If  the  statement  which 
I  have  seen  frequently  made  is  true,  according  to  which  they  can  be  sued  even  without 
incorporation,  then  it  would  perhaps  not  add  to  their  legal  responsibility  in  case  of  a 
lawsuit.  But  I  believe  that  it  would  add  to  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which  the  leaders 
would  be  governed  by,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  main  point.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
if  we  emphasized  collective  responsibility,  the  result  would  be  somewhat  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability  applied  to  a  corporation.  The  trade  union  as  a  whole  would 
be  under  bonds,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  enjoin,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases, 
individual  members  of  the  union.  You  understand,  however,  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
and  do  not  speak  ex-cathedra  on  a  legal  question. 

59.  Incorporation  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  forced  upon  any  class  of  the 
community.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  law  to  those  who  comply 
with  certain  provisions  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  benefit  conferred.  The  sugges- 
tion, so  freely  made  by  some  of  our  divines  and  other  eminent  peace-makers,  that  the 
workingmen  should  be  compelled  to  incorporate,  is  merely  the  crack  of  the  slave 
master's  whip  heard  again. 

The  trade  unions  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  incorporated  almost  univer- 
sally, because  by  doing  so  they  have  been  given  valuable  privileges,  such  as  the  power 
to  hold  real  estate,  sue  members  for  dues,  punish  officers  —  most  of  all,  to  secure  arbi- 
tration in  case  of  dispute  with  employers.  If  the  leaders  of  the  American  world  desire 
our  trade  unions  to  incorporate,  let  them  offer  them  inducements  which  will  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  do  so. 

89.  It  seems  to  me  that  trade  unions  should  become  incorporated  and  a  law  to  that 
effect  would  be  advisable ;  otherwise  they  can  scarcely  expect  employers  to  recognize 
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them.  Employers'  organizations  should  in  like  manner  become  responsible  organiza- 
tions. It  would  be  possible,  I  think,  to  limit  the  liability  of  individual  members  of  such 
organizations  so  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  that  ground.  The  unions  would 
probably  find  incorporation  inimical  to  their  immediate  interests  as  they  see  them,  but 
I  think  not  to  their  ultimate  interests.  To  have  the  strike  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  etc.,  would,  I  fear,  defeat  the  end  for  which  incorporation  is  desired.  I  have 
thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  do  away  with  strikes  by  making  provision  in  the 
law  so  that  the  unions  as  incorporated  bodies  could  make  their  demands  upon  employ- 
ers for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  through  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  properly  consti- 
tuted, just  as  effectively  as  by  means  of  a  strike,  but  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  give  the 
details  of  such  a  plan. 

8.  In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  to  remove  all  doubt  and  conflict  of  authority  in 
the  matter  of  the  responsibility  of  labor  unions  is  that  the  national  organization  shall 
direct  that  each  union  be  incorporated  in  the  State  in  which  it  has  been  formed,  just  as 
though  it  were  free  from  all  sentimental  considerations.  That  would  define  by  terms 
of  incorporation  their  responsibility,  and  require  the  issue  to  them  of  charters,  which 
would  fix  their  status  before  the  law.  If  the  unions  wish  fair  treatment,  and  are  willing 
to  make  their  contribution  to  a  responsible  business  arrangement,  this  seems  to  me  the 
only  path  for  them  to  pursue ;  and  I  say  this  as  one  profoundly  interested  in  their  well- 
being.  It  would  tend  to  conservatism  in  their  action,  would  assist  in  making  contracts 
which  should  be  binding,  and  leave  each  union  free  to  control  the  character  of  its  member- 
ship. I  have  also  an  impression  that  any  irresponsibility  in  the  individual  union  would 
be  linked  in  this  way  to  the  national  organization,  so  that  it  might  be  controlled. 

78.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  that  trade  unions  should  be  forced  to  incor- 
porate themselves  against  their  will,  incorporation  with  limited  liability  being  a  privilege 
for  the  persons  incorporated.  I  should  say  that  industrial  agreements  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  can  be  made  and  carried  out  whether  the  unions  be  incorporated  or 
not,  and  that  the  incorporation  of  unions  would  not  be  of  much  value  in  enforcing  such 
agreements.  As  I  heard  a  group  of  labor  leaders  explaining  not  long  ago,  "  It  would 
be  a  stupid  union  that  could  not  put  all  its  money  out  of  reach  at  short  notice." 

Trade  unions  and  employers',  manufacturers',  and  dealers'  associations  should  be 
free  to  incorporate  themselves  or  not,  just  as  they  choose.  My  belief  is  that  the  one 
duty  of  government  in  regard  to  industrial  strife  is  to  keep  the  peace,  —  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent intimidation,  assaults,  killings,  and  the  destruction  of  property.  Given  public 
peace  and  order,  industrial  contests  will  be  settled,  under  free  competition,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  interests  of  both  employers  and  employed.  Government  can  also 
provide  conference  or  arbitration  commissions,  but  these  ought  not  to  have  any  powers 
of  compulsion. 

40.  Concerning  the  general  question  as  to  the  expediency  and  desirability  of  incor- 
poration of  trade  unions,  my  own  belief  is  that  such  incorporation  is  desirable  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  unions  themselves.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  such 
incorporation  might  limit  in  a  certain  degree  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  unions  in 
ways  that  do  not  now  exist  and  that  at  times  the  unions  might  be  embarrassed  by  legal 
proceedings  directed  against  them,  but  I  believe  that  these  disadvantages  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  greater  willingness  of  employers  to  deal  with  the  unions  when  they 
feel  that  the  unions  are  legally  responsible  bodies.  Of  course,  such  responsibility  may 
already  exist,  but  the  question  would  be  definitely  settled  by  incorporation. 

It  does  seem  anomalous  to  me  to  have  one  party  to  a  contract  with  its  responsibility, 
financial  and  otherwise,  fixed  by  law  when  the  other  party  has  no  such  responsibility, 
and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  should  not  be 
incorporated  under  a  law  similar  to  that  for  the  labor  unions.  I  believe  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  facilitated  by  anything  which  tends  to 
establish  the  responsibility  of  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

70.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  or  to  compulsory 
arbitration  as  commonly  understood.  The  great  and  first  lesson  for  trade  unions  to 
learn  is  the  right  use  of  power.    I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  incorporation  of  the  unions 
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would  conduce  to  that  degree  of  sobriety  in  these  organizations  that  is  so  much  desired. 
We  can  not  fix  financial  responsibility  where  there  is  no  finance;  at  least  nothing  is 
gained  by  doing  so. 

If  the  trade  unions  are  incorporated,  manufacturers'  associations  ought  also  to  be; 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  law  providing  for  such  incorporation  could  likewise  provide 
wisely  for  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements  made  under  it.  But,  in  general, 
framing  legal  schemes  to  meet  difficulties  that  are  largely  difficulties  arising  out  of  a 
lack  of  good-will  and  good  sense  is  foolish,  for  experience  shows  that  the  wit  of  men 
can  scarcely  be  trusted  to  frame  a  law  that  the  wit  of  other  men  can  not  evade.  I  should 
much  prefer  to  have  the  Legislature  provide  for  some  tribunal  optional  at  the  first,  and 
for  a  generous  allowance  of  time,  and  mandatory  finally  on  the  petition  of  a  goodly 
number  of  the  public  —  not  directly  concerned  as  parties  of  the  first  or  of  the  second 
part  to  the  particular  industrial  agreement. 

26.    Such  an  act  should  require  : 

1.  That  the  unions  incorporate  for  a  definite  money  capital,  each  member  in  regular 
standing  allowed  a  definite  shai^e. 

2.  Each  member  in  regular  standing  keep  a  financial  record  open  at  all  times  to 
authorized,  i.e.,  legal,  inspection. 

3.  Make  the  individual  members,  in  good  standing,  when  the  contract  is  made  per- 
sonally, liable  for  their  share  of  damage. 

4.  Make  the  contracts  state  a  definite  money  penalty  or  damage  if  the  contract  is 
broken. 

5.  Hold  unions  liable  to  full  amount  of  capital  stock.  If  union  fails  to  pay  that, 
take  away  its  charter. 

6.  Make  members  liable  to  an  assessment  equal  to  incorporated  capital.  If  mem- 
bers do  not  or  cannot  pay,  discharge  from  union  and  forbid  to  join  any  union  till  they 
pay  their  share  of  this  fine. 

7.  Compel  the  employers  to  incorporate  as  well  as  the  unions  and  make  the  rules 
exactly  similar  to  the  laws  for  the  unions. 

8.  Make  the  employer  personally  liable  for  any  loss  in  wages  by  any  workman 
(union  or  not)  due  to  his  broken  contract  and  for  any  damages,  illness,  or  suffering 
caused  by  such  loss  of  wages. 

9.  Establish  an  Arbitration  Board.  Compel  both  sides  to  submit  cause  to  consider- 
ation before  strike  or  lockout  may  take  place. 

83.  In  my  judgment,  based  on  considerable  study  of  the  cases  in  which  labor 
organizations  have  been  sued  as  such,  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  would  tend  to 
make  them  more  readily  subject  to  legal  responsibility  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is 
possible  to  sue  them,  in  some  States,  at  present,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  legal 
organization  it  is  rather  more  common  to  sue  individual  officers  or  members  than  the 
body  as  such,  while  doubtless  in  other  instances  employers  aud  others  aggrieved  refrain 
altogether  from  bringing  suit  for  fear  of  the  diflficulty  of  enforcing  judgment.  I  doubt 
very  much,  however,  whether  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  working  class  to  insist 
on  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  except  in  conjunction  with  other  provisions  of  law, 
defining  the  acts  which  unions  may  lawfully  do  in  a  more  liberal  manner  than  the 
courts  have  been  accustomed,  in  many  cases,  to  define  them.  If  unions  are  to  be  sued 
for  engaging  in  a  strike,  as  appears  possible  in  view  of  recent  injunctions,  or  for  peaceful 
picketing,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  suits  should  encounter  as  much  difficulty  as  pos- 
sible, rather  than  that  the  way  for  them  should  be  made  easier.  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run,  with  proper  safeguarding  of  their  rights,  unions  will  gain 
by  accepting  additional  responsibility,  especially  in  regard  to  their  agreements  with 
employers. 

68.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  does  not  seem  advisable  to  me  at  the  present 
time.  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  that  policy  is  the  impossibility  of  holding 
unincorporated  unions  to  their  contracts.  No  one  familiar  with  industrial  operations 
is  disposed  to  deny  that  local  unions  have  been  wont  to  keep  or  break  agreements  at 
their  own  convenience.    But  the  remedy  for  this  lack  of  control  may  be  found  in  the 
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organization  of  employers,  without  resorting  to  experimental  legislation  which  might 
introduce  greater  evils  than  the  existing  ones.  The  contracts  so  frequently  broken  by 
unions  are  almost  always  contracts  with  individual  employers.  Just  as  rapidly  as  the 
employers  have  come  together  for  concerted  action  and  replaced  these  individual  agree- 
ments with  one  general  agreement  between  the  association  of  employers  and  the  union 
of  workingmen,  they  have  been  able  to  hold  the  unions  stricth'  to  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  mason  builders  of  New  York  and  Boston  have 
for  some  fifteen  years  preserved  industrial  peace  with  the  journeymen  bricklayers  and 
masons.  In  those  cities  the  single  annual  agreement  entered  into  by  representatives  of 
the  two  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  has  been  kept  inviolate,  while  in  cities  where 
agreements  have  been  signed  by  individual  employers  there  have  been  frequent  strikes, 
lockouts,  and  violations  of  contract. 

GG.  The  incorporation  of  the  trade  unions  would  in  no  way  add  to  the  security  of 
trade  agreements  they  might  make,  or  serve  to  assist  in  indemnifying  any  losses  caused 
by  breaking  such  agreements,  as  their  financial  interest  in  their  organization  being 
practically  nothing,  the  individual  liability  of  its  members  (shareholders)  would  be  the 
same,  and  an  increase  in  liabilitj'  i-atio  over  that  of  other  incorporations  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  this  being  discrimination  would  be  illegal  and  therefore  impracticable,  while 
by  adroit  management  the  unions  can  always  so  fix  their  funds  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  attach  them. 

The  financial  responsibility  of  any  person  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  property  he 
may  possess,  and  whether  or  not  indemnity  for  liability  is  to  be  bad  depends  on  this 
fact  and  not  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  incorporation  exists,  my  understanding 
being  that  incorporation  is  more  a  protection  to  shareholders  than  an  increase  of  liability. 
This  being  the  case,  employers,  whether  their  organization  be  incorporated  or  not,  are 
in  a  position  of  intrinsical  liability,  which,  by  some  suitable  law,  should  certainly  be 
occupied  by  the  members  of  trade  unions. 

All  bodies  organized  for  any  reason  whatever  should  be  so  chartered  that  each  and 
every  member  shall  be  liable,  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  law,  for  any  acts  done  in  the 
name  of  said  organization  by  the  officers  or  any  member  thereof,  this  liability  to  be 
enforced  pro  rata  among  all  who  may  have  any  means  to  meet  it.  This  is  not  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  present  incorporation  of  business  concerns,  such  incorporations 
being  considered  as  individuals  bj'  the  law  I  would  suggest. 

25.  Incorporation  under  a  suitable  law  would  benefit  trade  unions  by  making  them 
more  responsible  bodies,  in  which  employers  and  the  public  could  have  more  confidence. 

The  liability  of  meml)ers  in  an  incorporated  union  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  need  not,  and  should  not,  exceed  the  interest  which  members 
have  in  the  funds  of  the  union.  Members  would  remain  liable,  of  course,  civilly  and 
otherwise  for  their  individual  acts,  as  they  are  at  present. 

I  am  not  certain  that  strike  funds  could  be  placed  beyond  reach  of  attachment,  and 
am  confident  that  they  ought  not  to  be.  Insurance  funds,  however,  if  separate  from 
strike  funds,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  separates  its  funds,  could  and  should  be 
exempt  from  attachment  by  employers.  The  liability  of  strike  funds  for  attachment 
should  be  carefully  guarded  and  limited,  so  as  to  prevent  lawsuits  from  being  started 
merely  to  impede  the  action  of  unions. 

The  scope,  nature,  and  future  of  employers'  associations  are  still  so  uncertain  that  I 
do  not  feel  certain  about  the  answer  to  this  question.  Individual  manufacturers  are 
now  responsible  for  their  contracts ;  it  is  the  laborers  who  are  not  responsible  at  present. 
For  this  reason  incorporation  of  the  unions  is  desirable. 

Incorporation  is  most  needed  in  their  case,  I  suppose,  to  secure  responsibility  for 
contracts  which  their  members  make.  It  may  be  desirable  upon  other  grounds,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  responsibility,  it  should  be  required.  It  is  fair  to  make  either 
party  responsible  for  actual  damages  arising  from  breaks  of  contract.  The  property  of 
the  individual  employer  and  that  of  the  trade  union  would  be  liable  the  moment  that 
the  agreements  are  placed  upon  a  legal  footing. 

34.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  general  law 
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similar  to  the  general  corporation  law  would  be  inimical  to  their  interests,  provided 
that  like  most  general  corporation  laws  it  involved  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  I 
do  not  see  how,  under  the  kind  of  law  which  I  have  in'mind,  the  liability  of  individual 
members  could  exceed  their  financial  interest  in  incorporated  unions.  I  should  suppose 
that  a  properly  framed  law  would  make  it  impossible  to  evade  responsibility  by  putting 
the  strike  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

My  conception  of  an  equitable  and  efiFective  form  of  incorporation  for  trade  unions 
involves  the  following  points : 

(a)  Forcible  incorporation  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  unpopular. 
Therefore,  I  should  put  a  premium  on  incorporation  by  making  the  individual  liability 
of  members  of  an  unincorporated  union  greater  than  the  liability  of  those  under  incor- 
poration; just  as  the  liability  of  partners  is  greater  than  that  of  stockholders.  I  think 
it  probable  that  recent  decisions  create  such  a  liability,  or  at  any  rate  broader  liability 
of  the  union  than  would  be  altogether  equitable. 

(6)  I  would  not  only  limit  the  liability  to  the  funds  of  the  union,  but  also  exclude 
from  its  operation  funds  intended  for  benefits,  guarding  against  evasion  by  providing 
that  such  funds  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  A  vigorous  enforcement  of 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  against  unincorporated  unions  and  their  members  on 
the  part  of  employers  would,  I  believe,  force  all  of  the  larger  unions  to  incorporate  and 
thus  assume  a  responsibility  which,  while  it  would  not  wreck  the  benevolent  features 
of  unions,  would  put  them  under  a  wholesome  restraint  and  secure  more  publicity. 

44.  It  would  be  for  the  interests  of  trade  unions  to  incorporate,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  inimical  to  their  interests  by  doing  so.  There  would  be  no  individual  liability 
upon  the  part  of  members  of  incorporated  trade  unions  provided  they  kept  within  their 
chartered  rights;  otherwise,  under  the  general  incorporation  law  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  partners. 

A  court  of  equity  would  not  look  with  favor  upon  placing  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
any  part  of  the  corporation's  assets  which  could  not  be  attached  for  breach  of  contract 
or  for  other  causes.  A  corporation,  in  law,  is  an  artificial  being,  managed  by  its  duly 
elected  and  qualified  officers ;  its  assets  consisting  entirely  of  its  charter  and  other  avail- 
able assets,  inasmuch  as  the  law  exempts  the  members  of  a  corporation  from  all 
monetary  obligation  upon  the  plea  that  the  assets  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  a  special  purpose.  Should  this  be  possible,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  entire  assets 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  trustees,  thereby  nullifying  and  avoiding  the  very 
purpose  which  the  Commonwealth  had  in  mind  when  granting  the  franchise  or  charter. 

I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  a  scheme  attempting  to  fix  the  financial 
responsibility  of  each  party  would  work  out  practically.  To  do  justice  to  the  injured 
party  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  financial  responsibility  until  the  breach  of  the 
agreement  occurred.  The  question  arises  in  my  mind,  how  far  the  State  can  go  in  com- 
pelling its  inhabitants  to  organize  for  the  purposes  you  suggest.  Whether  the  State  can 
arbitrarily  demand  that  all  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  and  trade  unions 
shall  incorporate  is  a  question.  If  the  State  has  no  such  power,  and  it  is  left  a  matter 
of  choice,  would  the  present  situation  change  materially  ? 

30.  Such  incorporation  must  be  inimical  to  the  present  interests  and  present  methods 
of  trade  unions.  Under  the  present  forms  of  constitution,  membership,  and  procedure, 
such  incorporation  would  be  disastrous,  probably,  to  many  unions.  If,  however,  it 
were  not  found  possible  to  evade  the  laws  so  made,  the  incorporation  would  be  —  as  a 
reforming  and  reconstructive  element  in  unionism  —  in  every  way  beneficial  to  unions, 
and  so  to  labor  in  general,  and  to  the  public.  The  answer,  thus,  is  :  "  Immediately,  yes; 
in  the  long  run,  mo." 

At  present,  "  Organized  Capital  "  is  financially  responsible  not  to  "  Organized  Labor  " 
—  so  far  as  is  fixed  by  law  —  but  to  the  individual  members  of  labor  organizations.  The 
potent  action  of  organized  labor  through  financially  irresponsible  agents  is  certainly 
(legally)  anomalous.  "  Collective  bargaining"  is  not  a  legal  fact:  it  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  I  am  not  sure  that,  even  if  organized  labor  became  a  legal  entity,  a 
bargain  between  it  and  organized  capital  as  to  matters  of  laborers  would  be  valid  before 
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the  law.    Furthermore,  organized  capital  and  organized  labor  must  necessarily  have 
widelj'  different  and  even  incomparable  connotations  before  the  law. 

They  must  come  under  the  same  law  in  so  far  as  their  relations  to  labor  are  involved 
in  this  law.  But  the  purposes  and  functions  of  such  organizations  ma}'  be  so  extensive 
in  regions  which  are  beyond  the  direct  sphere  of  labor  that  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not 
unjust,  to  subject  the  organizations  to  the  same  precise  regulations.  The  two  classes 
of  organizations.  Labor  and  Capital,  are  so  different  inherently  that  identical  treatment 
may  well  prove  quite  unequal. 

In  general,  I  fear  the  danger  of  such  union  legislation  as  you  refer  to  becoming  sub- 
versive to  the  rights  of  individual  (and  especially  unorganized)  laborers.  The  premises 
upon  which  such  legislation  must  be  founded  may  easily  be  actually  unreal.  An  "in- 
side "  knowledge  of  the  unionism  of  to-day  will  be  quite  essential. 

4.  Organized  labor  is  particularly  denunciatory  of  trusts,  but  what  greater  trust  is 
there  than  itself?  It  is  the  grand  trust  of  the  times.  It  is  the  muscle  trust,  the  trust 
of  men  who  make  their  living  by  manual  labor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  department  of  commerce  bill,  the  Government,  in 
turning  the  searchlight  of  publicity  on  the  trusts,  will  not  forget  organized  labor.  If 
any  institution  needs  to  be  exposed  to  the  limelight,  it  is  certainly  trade  unionism. 

Once  thoroughly  alive  to  the  true  nature  of  this  un-American  institution  of  organized 
labor  as  at  present  conducted,  the  people,  I  firmly  believe,  will  place  their  stamp  of  dis- 
approval upon  it,  and  it  will  dwindle  in  power  faster  than  it  grew.  Perhaps  a  new  form 
of  unionism  will  take  its  place  —  a  beneficent  unionism  —  for  the  right  of  the  workmen 
to  organize  within  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

Organized  labor  knows  but  one  law,  and  that  is  the  law  of  physical  force  — the  law 
of  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  the  law  of  the  savage.  All  its  purposes  are  accomplished 
either  by  actual  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  It  does  not  place  its  reliance  in  reason 
and  justice,  but  in  strikes,  boycotts,  and  coercion.  It  is,  in  all  essential  features,  a 
mob  power,  knowing  no  master  except  its  own  will,  and  is  continually  condemning  or 
defying  the  constituted  authorities.  The  stronger  it  grows  the  greater  a  menace  it 
becomes  to  the  continuance  of  free  government,  in  which  all  the  people  have  a  voice. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  despotism  springing  into  being  in  the  midst  of  liberty-loving  people. 

It  has  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  violence  and  the  destruction  of  property  to  compel 
the  acceptance  of  its  demands.  Its  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  ruin.  Many  a 
man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  stood  upon  his  rights  has  been  made  to  suffer  out- 
rage, and  even  death,  and  many  an  employer  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  finan- 
cial ruin.  These  wrongs  cry  unto  Heaven,  and  yet  unaroused  public  sentiment  too 
often  permits  them  to  go  unheeded  and  unpunished. 

87.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  the  trade  union,  into  which  come  the  foreign 
classes,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  afraid  of  the  judge,  the  policeman,  and  tie  law  — 
let  it  once  be  known  that  they  are  incorporated  and  instantly  the  large  class  that  is  now 
making  the  strength  of  the  unions  will  refuse  to  join  them. 

To  weaken  the  trade  union  is  in  my  opinion  as  grave  an  affront  as  we  could  put  upon 
any  form  of  our  social  development  at  present.  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  that 
weakens  the  trade  union  is  socially  safe,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  stronger  a  trade 
union,  the  more  socially  responsible  it  becomes.  Remember  the  lawlessness  of  the  loco- 
motive engineers  twenty  years  ago.  With  more  strength  they  have  learned  conduct. 
I  could  mention  scores  of  unions  which,  when  their  strength  became  sufficient  to  keep 
their  best  men  in  the  front,  showed  good  behavior,  on  the  whole,  in  proportion  to  their 
increase  of  strength.  That  process  should  go  on.  I  can  prove  that  if  we  can  get  respon- 
sibility persuasively  or  voluntarily  instead  of  by  legal  enforcement,  the  result  will  be 
educational,  and  we  shall  get  a  higher  kind. 

If  I  wanted  to  do  just  as  much  harm  as  I  could  to  trade  unions  I  should  incorporate 
them  to-morrow,  but  it  would  harm  the  social  state  as  well.  I  do  not  dare  to  discuss 
it  here,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  drive  trade  unionism,  because  it  would  weaken  it, 
straight  toward  a  crude  form  of  political  socialism.  From  the  conservative  point  of 
view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  want  incorporation,  that  must  be  reckoned 
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with.  Just  as  fast  as  any  force  cripples  any  trade  union,  we  get  the  appearance' of  the 
socialist  mayor.  I  have  told  a  jrood  many,  "You  may  take  your  choice."  Ultimately, 
therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  "  power  with  responsibility  "  Ave  may  expect, 
when  we  have  trained  trade  unions,  as  the  English  spinners  have  been  trained,  that 
they  will  saj' :  "  Well,  we  are  willing  to  do  it  if  you  want;  we  are  doing  what  incorpo- 
ration will  do."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  influence  of  this  solution  is  so 
precious  that  to  preclude  it  by  legal  incorporation  is  simply  a  mistake. 

61.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  not,  perhaps,  be  inimical  to  their 
interests,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  advantageous.  The  purpose  of 
such  incorporation  could  only  be  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  unions.  This 
could  be  done,  however,  only  if  the  responsibility  were  placed  upon  the  private  mem- 
bers rather  than  the  officers  of  the  unions,  and  if  the  results  of  violation  of  contract  were 
directly  visited  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  officers.  That  this  can  be  done  by  a 
fine  which  would  be  felt  by  all  the  members  through  a  diminution  of  their  accumulated 
fund,  1  doubt  very  much.  The  tax  would  have  to  be  heavier  than  they  could  pay,  in 
which  case  the}'  would  not  pay  it  at  all  and  the  system  would  break  down ;  or  else,  if  it 
were  a  small  tax,  they  would  regard  it  lightly. 

I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  funds  of  an  incorporated  union  beyond  the 
reach  of  legal  process.  This,  of  course,  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law.  Such  an 
action  might  involve  the  officers  of  the  union  in  punishments,  but  I  doubt  if  this  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  against  the  sequestration  of  the  funds. 

The  financial  i-esponsibility  of  one  party  to  a  contract  seems  to  be  fixed  because  it  is 
the  means  wherewith  to  be  held  responsible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  corporation  would  be  mulcted  in  damages  for  its  violation  of  contract  with  a  trade 
union  if  the  decision  were  given  in  favor  of  the  union  as  such. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  law  can  be  framed  which  will  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  all  controversies  which  might  arise.  The  process  of  reaching  agreements  must  con- 
tain a  personal  element  such  as  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  legal  framework  adapted  to 
multifarious  conditions.  It  will  not  help  matters  for  the  law  to  say  to  two  parties  who 
are  quarreling:  "Now  you  must  agree;  here  is  a  process  through  which  you  are  to 
discuss  your  differences;  use  it  and  reach  a  conclusion."  The  law  might  compel  its 
use,  but  the  law  could  not  compel  a  conclusion  in  the  shape  of  an  agreement. 

I  think  that  the  demand  for  incorporation  of  trade  unions  arises  largely  from  a 
wrong  view  of  the  responsibility  of  trade  unions.  The  matter  of  supreme  importance 
is  not  the  preservation  of  the  employer's  interest  by  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
unions ;  it  is  rather  the  preservation  of  the  public  welfare  by  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  the  two  parties.  This  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the  development  of  sound 
business  ethics  on  the  side  of  both  employer  and  employed.  The  development  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  is  a  moral,  more  than  a  legal  matter.  While  the  law  may  help, 
the  education  of  experience  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  are  the  proper  agents  in 
its  growth. 

To  make  unions  liable  to  financial  damages  would  induce  them  to  avoid  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund.  The  lack  of  such  a  fund  would  make  the  members  less  conservative 
and  prevent  the  growth  in  the  unions  of  that  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  which  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  radical  action. 

74.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  inimical  to  such  societies  to  this 
extent,  that  in  case  of  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  society  the  defendant  party  would 
be  well  defined  by  its  officers,  and  hence  more  vulnerable  as  against  the  present  com- 
parative safety  of  the  individual  members  of  the  unions,  they  being  hard  to  locate  and 
it  being  quite  difficult  to  saddle  upon  them  financial  responsibility. 

In  case  incorporation  takes  place  I  think  the  prospect  of  individual  responsibility 
might  deter  many  members,  especially  those  who  have  been  saving  in  their  habits  and 
have  acquired  real  property,  from  backing  up  the  acts  of  the  society.  And  this  all  the 
more  if  the  officers  of  the  union  for  the  time  being  should  be  j'oung  and  not  of  a  con- 
servative disposition.  This  position  on  the  question  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  in 
case  of  a  suit  going  against  the  union  for  damages  and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the 
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society  being  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  or  when  by  some  means  such  funds  be 
locked  up  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  attachment,  then  the  individual  property  of  the 
members  of  the  union  might  be  subject  to  make  good. 

It  is  quite  anomalous  to  have  one  party  to  a  contract  reponsible  for  what  it  under- 
takes while  the  other  party  to  the  agreement  has  no  responsibility.  However,  that  is 
very  common  in  the  world.  A  man  of  means  requires  a  new  roof  on  his  house  and  he 
agrees  with  a  carpenter,  an  ordinary  journeyman  out  of  work  possibly,  to  put  on  a 
new  roof,  the  owner  buying  the  materials.  Then,  after  the  carpenter  has  torn  off  the  old 
shingles  he  neglects  the  job  and  a  rain  storm  following  makes  havoc  witli  the  owner's 
belongings.  He  cannot  recover  any  damages  by  suing  the  workman  so  be  pockets  the 
loss.  So  there  is  nothing  new  developed  by  the  antagonism  between  "  Organized  Labor 
and  Organized  Capital  "  as  the  case  is  stated.  And  let  me  add  that  the  opposidon  of  the 
union  appears  to  me  to  have  been  full  as  strong  against  imorgayiized  as  it  has  been 
SiQaXnsi  oi-ganized  capital.  The  small  manufacturer  has  been  pinched  pretty  hard  by 
the  demands  and  restrictions  of  unions,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  strictl}'  correct 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  struggle  now  on  only  between  tioo  powerful  organized 
forces. 

It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  unions  and  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  or- 
ganizations should  be  incorporated  unless  they  as  separate  bodies  should  seek  incorpora- 
tion. At  any  rate  such  a  measure  should  not  be  forced  upon  them.  If  such  a  step  be 
taken  it  will  likely  be  done  by  what  has  been  called  the  third  party,  or  the  general 
public,  outside  of  the  present  contending  parties.  As  to  that,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
interference  by  any  outsiders.  The  field  has  been  filled  by  fighting  bands,  each  trying 
to  best  the  other,  and  the  highways,  so  to  speak,  are  filled  with  the  discordant  noises  of 
the  little  skirmishes  that  have  been  going  on.  The  peacemaker  can  have  no  chance  if  at 
the  time  he  interferes  either  of  the  fighters  is  still  strong  enough  to  best  him.  Our 
third  party  has  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  experience  with  these  fighting  bands  to  know 
how  or  when  to  interfere  to  advantage.  If  the  third  party  is  minded  to  interfere  let  it 
wait  awhile,  and  after  a  period  of  exhaustion  has  come  to  one  or  the  other  will  be  the 
time  to  "  put  in  an  oar." 

75.  Although  corporations  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  encourage  the  impression 
that  they  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world,  the  truth  is  that  corporations  are 
merely  artificial,  that  they  are  nothing  but  creatures  of  the  legislature,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  created  unless  their  existence  is  for  the  public  welfare.  Consequently,  to 
the  question  whether  trade  unions  should  be  incorporated  the  proper  counter-question 
is  not  "Why  not?"  but  "  Why?" 

In  the  present  instance  the  presumption  against  incorporation  is  stronger  than  usual. 
Incorporation  is  a  privilege ;  but  incorporation  is  apparently  urged  upon  trade  unions 
by  capitalists,  and  capitalists  have  recently  contended  that  organizations  of  workmen 
ought  to  be  ignored  and  if  practicable  abolished.  This  change  of  front  has  been  made 
with  such  suddenness  as  to  inspire  doubt  whether  it  is  wise. 

The  one  reason  urged  for  incorporation  is  that  thus  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
workmen's  responsil)ility  The  word  "responsibility"  has  an  embarrassing  number 
of  meanings.  One  is  not  fully  responsible  if  no  action  is  given  against  him  by  the 
theory  of  the  law,  or  if  he  is  so  poor  as  to  be  below  the  law,  or  if  he  is  so  influential  as 
to  be  above  the  law. 

Any  worlcman  personally  committing  a  wrong  is  responsible  legally,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness sense  he  is  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property,  less  exemptions;  and  in 
case  of  crime  or  of  disobedience  to  an  injunction  he  is  sul)ject  to  imprisonment.  Further, 
trade  unions,  though  unincorporated,  are  in  the  legal  sense  responsible  for  wrongs  done 
through  orders  of  their  officers,  and  this  last  responsibility  attaches  to  the  common 
funds.  Still  further,  the  contracts  of  individual  workmen  and  of  incorporated  organ- 
izations create  responsibilities  in  the  same  sense  as  do  wrongs.  The  actual  difficulty  in 
gaining  satisfaction  against  workmen  and  unions  is  not  legal,  but  practical.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  easy  to  identify  perpetrators  of  wrongs  or  to  prove  connection  between 
wrongs  and  the  unions. 
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Persons  suggesting  incorporation  have  in  mind,  probably,  incorporation  for  benevo- 
lent and  business  purposes  combined.  Such  a  corporation  would  be  legally  responsible 
for  the  wrongs  or  contracts  authorized  by  the  officers  in  the  course  of  its  business. 
More  specifically,  in  case  of  illegal  interference  ordered  by  the  proper  representatives 
of  the  corporation,  or  in  case  of  breach  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  those  representa- 
tives as  to  rates  of  wages,  there  would  be  a  new  legal  responsibility,  namely,  a  legal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new  legal  entity,  the  corporation;  and  this  new  legal 
responsibility  would  be  supported  by  a  new  business  responsibility,  because  there  would 
be  corporate  assets. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  these  new  responsibilities  would  be  of  value. 
The  funds  for  the  sick  and  the  unemployed  would  be  intrusted  not  to  this  corporation 
but  to  another  one  organized  exclusively  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  thus  would  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  persons  injured  by  the  business  corporation. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  business  corporation  would  not  be  large,  and  this  corporation 
would  hardly  be  called  responsible  in  the  business  sense.  Further,  the  legal  liability  of 
the  corporation  for  wrongs,  as  distinguished  from  breach  of  contracts,  would  be  illusory ; 
for  the  records  would  seldom  indicate  that  wrongs  were  authorized,  and  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  prove  that  wrongs  were  not  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  wrong- 
doers. 

The  chief  result  certainly  attained  by  incorporation  would  be  that  unions  could  sue 
and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  names.  This  would  be  a  convenience,  bnt  it  would  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  The  difficulty  of  devising  plans  whereby  the  stock  shall 
be  held  only  by  workmen  and  shall  not  get  into  the  hands  of  persons  hostile  to  the 
company's  interests  is  only  one  of  many  practical  points  indicating  that  for  trade  unions 
a  business  corporation  is  not  an  appropriate  mode  of  organization.  The  business  corpo- 
ration is,  indeed,  worse  than  inappropriate.  It  is,  or  at  least  it  may  easily  be,  fatal  to 
the  attainment  of  the  chief  benefit  for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  trade  unions 
—  the  placing  of  restraint  upon  the  vast  power  of  combinations  of  capitalists.  It  is  im- 
portant that  workmen  and  capitalists  should  continue  to  restrain  one  another.  Already 
it  is  said  that  employers  would  recognize  incorporated  trade  unions  to  the  extent  of 
making  long  contracts  with  them  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  The  very  substantial  danger, 
then,  is  that  incorporated  trade  unions  would  combine  with  employers,  and  that  the 
resultant  combination  would  be  managed  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  capitalists  or  at  least 
in  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  defy  the  law. 

In  short,  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  though  attended  with  a  few  conveniences, 
is  unnecessary,  inappropriate,  and  dangerous. 

Opinions  of  Lawyers. 

250.  The  financial  liability  of  the  corporation  on  both  sides  should,  of  course,  be 
complete.  The  financial  liability  of  the  individual  union  member,  like  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual employer,  should  be  limited  to  what  he  has  put  into  the  corporation.  If  this 
does  not  give  the  incorporated  union  sufficient  credit  to  do  business  on,  a  system  of 
bonding  should  be  worked  out. 

168.  It  is  asserted  frequently  that  if  A  and  B  have  a  right  to  combine  (to  associate 
or  increase  capital) ,  C  and  D  have  a  right  to  combine  (to  promote  their  interests,  as 
laborers).  This  requires  something  to  be  said  of  it.  Query  :  If  A  and  B  combine  their 
capital,  must  C  and  D  be  allowed  to  combine,  or  conspire,  to  "  peaceably  persuade," 
or,  in  other  words,  to  murder  such  employees  of  A  and  B  as  do  not  happen  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  C  and  D  ?  It  is  sometimes  well  to  speak  plainly.  "  Labor  "  seems 
to  rule  supreme,  especially  about  election  time ;  many  dicta,  that  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged,  are  so  frequently  loudly  and  insolently  repeated  as  to  actually 
seem  to  have  the  force  of  law. 

241.  I  think  trade  unions  must  take  one  of  two  courses,  —  either  frankly  accept  the 
situation  and  incorporate,  thereby  accepting  a  full-grown  man's  responsibility  for  his 
acts,  or  else  they  must  carefully  divide  their  combative  functions  from  their  charitable 
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functions  and  see  to  it  that  all  their  funds  are  put  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  used 
only  for  charitable  purposes.  The  dangers  (of  incorporating)  are  certainly  no  greater 
than  at  present.  The  danger  they  apprehend,  of  vexations  litigation  by  the  employer, 
is  as  ytt,  at  least,  unproved.  No  cases  of  incorporation  of  trade  unions  have  yet  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  To  the  question  whether  a  special  law  should  be  en- 
acted for  the  incorporation  of  unions  different  from  that  of  business  corporations,  I 
should  reply  —  most  certainly. 

177.  I  think  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  undertake  by  law  to  compel  the  in- 
corporation of  trade  unions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  trade  unions  should 
have  the  right  to  incorporate,  if  they  see  fit,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  encourage 
such  incorporation  by  giving  the  members  of  such  incorporated  trade  unions  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  do  not  enjoy  when  not  incorporated.  I  would  suggest 
a  clause  something  to  the  following  effect  to  encourage  the  voluntary  incorporation  of 
trade  unions : 

"A  member  of  a  trade  union  incorporated  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  liable  as  a 
partner  or  otherwise  for  debts,  dues,  or  wrongful  acts  contracted  or  committed  by 
another  member  of  the  same  trade  union,  unless  he  has  previously  authorized  such 
other  member  to  contract  the  debt  or  due  in  question,  or  to  commit  the  wrongful  act 
in  question,  or  unless  he  is  present  when  the  wrongful  act  is  committed  and  takes  part 
in  committing  it." 

197.  I  thiftk  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  some  general  law  would  not 
be  inimical  to  their  interests.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
infer  with  success,  and  if  such  incorporation  were  resorted  to  it  would  make  contracts 
between  the  employers  and  the  unions  easier  and  more  easily  enforced.  Trade  unions 
to-day  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  method  by  which  they 
can  contract. 

Liability  of  individual  members  in  such  incorporated  unions  would  not  exceed  their 
actual  financial  interest  in  the  corporation  unless  additional  liability  was  imposed  by 
the  statute.  Members,  of  course,  would  be  liable  for  their  own  individual  acts,  but  they 
would  not  be  liable  for  acts  of  the  union  except  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the 
corporation. 

I  should  doubt  if  it  were  reasonably  possible  to  permit  an  incorporated  union  to 
withdraw  its  property  from  liability  for  its  tortious  acts,  and  if  the  strike  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  so  that  the  corporation  would  become  liable  therefor,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  it  to  keep  the  funds  which  would  enable  it  to  persist  in  violating 
its  contract  removed  from  liability  to  be  taken  for  damages. 

I  could  only  say  in  a  general  way  that  a  law  might  be  framed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
which  would  provide  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  unions. 

87.  I  think  that  an  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  not  be  inimical  to  their 
welfare  because  it  would  give  them  a  stability  which  they  are  now  apt  to  lack,  and  it 
would  give  them  a  financial  standing  which  a  voluntary  association  cannot  have. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  liabilitj'  of  members  in  such  corporations  would  exceed 
their  financial  interest  in  them. 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  I  think  that  the 
trend  of  judicial  opinion  is  that  these  trust  funds  could  not  be  placed  so  as  to  be  free 
from  attachment.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  case  of  Broadway  National  Bank  vs. 
Adams  goes  as  far  as  this  (133  Mass.  170),  and  the  later  cases  of  Pacific  National  Bank 
vs.  Windram  (133  Mass.  175),  and  Jackson  vs.  Von  Zedlitz  (136  Mass.  342),  seem  to  give 
weight  to  this  view.  From  the  moral  side,  and  from  the  practical  side,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  allow  incorporated  unions  to  shirk  financial  responsibility  and 
secrete  funds  from  creditors.  The  force  of  public  opinion  would  injure  unions  if  this 
were  allowed. 

The  form  now  used  for  business  corporations  could  be  adapted  to  the  incorporation 
of  trade  unions.  Some  of  the  provisions  relative  to  the  issue  of  stock  and  financial 
management  could  be  borrowed  from  the  law  now  permitting  the  incorporation  of 
educational  and  charitable  corporations. 
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236.  When  we  consider  the  whole  individual  field  and  see  the  greed  of  some 
capitalists,  the  lil)erality  of  others,  and  the  incapacitj'  of  many ;  the  skill  and  worthi- 
ness of  some  workmen,  the  laziness  and  carelessness  of  others,  and  realize  that  all  this 
variety  of  personal  relation  and  qualification  is  constantly  subject  to  unalterable  local 
conditions  and  furthermore  to  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  ever-changing  markets  to 
which  their  products  go,  the  utter  impossibility  of  framing  an  inflexible  law  that  will 
accord  with  justice  as  a  basis  of  settlement  must  be  clearlj'  apparent. 

Such  a  law  would,  in  effect,  be  compulsorj^  arbitration,  and  neither  side  could  afford 
to  accept  it.  Labor  cannot,  for  when  it  does,  it  may  be  compelled,  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine,  or  for  $1.40  a  day  instead  of  $1.50. 
In  the  one  case  the  extra  hour  a  day  would  be  a  period  of  slavery  and  in  the  other  case 
the  loss  of  10  cents  a  day  would  be  a  forced  sacrifice,  either  of  which  would  destroy 
that  freedom  we  all  desire  and  demand  and  the  surrender  of  which  no  one  at  this  time, 
if  ever,  is  justified  in  advocating.  Capital  cannot  accept  such  a  law  because  it  would 
take  the  control  of  business  from  the  hand  of  the  owner  who,  generally,  built  it  up, 
and  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators  (public  officers)  chiefly  interested  in  com- 
promise, and  a  few  compromises  would  tear  it  down.  In  the  evolutionary  process  of 
adjustment  and  readjustment  all  the  while  going  on  it  is  better  for  capital  and  labor 
to  quarrel  and  temporarily  settle  their  disputes,  as  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing, 
than  for  either  to  give  up  its  right  to  control  its  own. 

229.  Anything  which  would  increase  the  stability,  responsibilitj',  and  conserva- 
tism of  trade  unions  would  increase  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  public 
and  their  power  in  dealing  with  employers  and  employees. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  statute  providing  for  their  incorporation  should  not  make 
suitable  provision  in  this  respect.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  individual  financial  responsi- 
bility for  acts  of  a  union  would  be  decreased  and  not  increased  by  incorporation  In 
theory,  the  individual  members  are  now  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  claims  against  the  union. 

Unless  funds  were  so  placed  that  the  union  had  no  real  control  over  them  a  statute 
exempting  such  funds  from  attachment  legal  or  equitable  would  probably  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  provision  that  should  compel  men  to  work  against  their  will. 
The  payment  of  damages  for  a  breach  is  already  a  remedy.  The  only  difficulty  is  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  expense  of  suit  and  difficult}'  of  collection.  Any 
extension  of  the  scope  of  equitable  injunction  will  probably  be  inexpedient  in  view  of 
the  present  hostility  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  present  law  is  sufficient  for  both  parties  if 
Ijoth  are  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  respect  to  its  practical  enforcement.  The  fear 
of  financial  loss  will  suffice  to  insure  fair  and  conservative  but  voluntary  action  by 
both  parties.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  incorporated  union  would  find  it  easier  to 
enforce  an  agreement  broken  by  a  manufacturer's  association  or  by  individual  em- 
ployers than  would  a  body  of  individuals  who  could  not  sue  under  a  corporate  name. 

The  present  law  for  the  incorporation  of  charitable,  religious,  and  educational 
societies  with  perhaps  a  few  modifications  seems  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

230.  My  impression  is  that,  while  incorporation  might  easily  make  the  unionists 
more  vulnerable  in  respect  of  their  collectively-owned  assets,  it  would  not  in  the  least 
protect  individual  leaders  and  members  from  being  "joined"  as  defendants  in  suits 
for  damages  for  "  conspiracies  "  and  other  torts.  The  fact  that  an  incorporated  union 
has  officially  participated  in  the  wrong  would  be  no  defence  for  any  individuals  who 
should  be  charged  with  having  personally  aided  and  abetted.  AVere  the  cause  of  this 
action  a  breach  of  a  contract  made  by  the  corporation  as  such,  and  to  which  the  mem- 
bers were  not  parties  as  individuals,  then,  of  course,  only  the  corporation  and  its  assets 
would  be  responsible.  But  in  tort  I  believe  incorporation  would  only  prove  an  addi- 
tional defendant.  Had  I  to  advise  a  union  without  further  study  and  investigation,  I 
would  feel  bound  to  advise  against  incorporation  (though  I  am  not  at  all  dogmatic  on 
that  side  of  the  question). 

The  existing  general  statutes  do  not  seem  to  me  to  provide  suitably  for  the  incor- 
poration of  trade  unions.    My  impression  is  that,  professedly  at  least,  the  Taff  Vale 
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decision  proceeds  upon  an  express  statutory  prohibition  of  "watching  and  besetting," 
which  the  defendants  were  held  to  have  disregarded.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is 
a  precedent  only  for  cases  of  some  analogous  breach  of  law,  and  does  not  in  and  of 
itself  make  picketing,  etc.,  illegal  in  jurisdictions  in  which  these  would  else  have  been 
legal.  Our  Court  of  Appeals  would  have  to  stultify  itself  to  hold—  in  the  absence  of 
any  change  in  the  law  of  New  York  since  its  recent  decision — that  picketing,  etc., 
without  violence  or  threats  of  illegal  acts,  would  give  the  offended  employers  a  right  to 
damages. 

3.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  a  general  law  would  in  my  opinon  be 
the  reverse  of  "  inimical  "  to  their  interests.  The  difficulty  with  trade  unions  at  present 
is  their  irresponsible  character.  In  altogether  too  many  instances  they  have  failed  to 
show  that  regard  for  their  agreements  which  is  the  first  essential  to  commanding  public 
respect.  If  they  were  incorporated,  they  could  be  held  to  responsibility.  It  would  be 
a  pledge  of  good  faith.  In  my  judgment  a  decent  regard  for  their  own  standing  should 
dictate  this  course. 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  individual  members  of  incorporated  trade  unions 
should  be  liable  in  excess  of  their  actual  financial  interests  in  the  incorporated  organi- 
zation. The  members  are,  of  course,  liable  criminalh' ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  incorpora- 
tion would  limit  their  financial  liability  to  their  interest  in  the  union  incorporated.  It 
would  be  a  limited  liability.  At  present,  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be  construed  as  con- 
spiracy, and  the  liability  be  unlimited. 

No  good  reason,  or  even  shadow  of  reason,  can  be  shown  why  the  funds  of  the 
incorporated  trade  unions  should  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  in  case  of  legal  process 
against  the  organization,  like  the  funds  of  any  other  incorporated  association.  They 
unquestionably  should  be  liable  to  such  attachment.     This  constitutes  responsibility. 

Manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  unquestionably  should  be  incorporated 
in  a  like  manner.  They  have  no  right  or  business  to  exist  as  irresponsible  bodies.  As 
to  whether  the  law  should  contain  provisions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agree- 
ments, I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  industrial  service  can  be  enforced  in  law.  If  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  is  made, 
the  work  would  be  so  badly  performed  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection and  obtain  labor  or  employment  in  open  market  in  the  regular  manner. 

64.  It  would  be  only  if  the  trade  unions  desired  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  way  of 
dodging  liability  for  their  acts.  If  they  desired  to  fight  fair,  and  were  willing  to  pay  up 
in  case  they  did  not  fight  fair,  it  would  not  be.  The  latter  course  would,  in  mj'  opinion, 
raise  the  cause  of  labor  in  tlie  estimation  of  fair-minded  people,  and  would  induce  the 
unions  themselves  to  be  calmer  and  fairer  in  their  acts  and  dealings  with  employers, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause  of  labor. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  a  mesne  attachment  of  the  strike  funds  without  some 
sort  of  an  order  of  the  court  after  a  hearing.  If  the  strike  fund  could  not  be  attached 
or  taken  for  the  payment  of  judgments,  the  sense  of  responsibilitj-  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  unions  would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  and  this  would  tend  greatly  to 
weaken  the  results  hoped  for  by  incorporating. 

There  is  not  the  same  need  as  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  employers  generally 
is  greater,  and  damages  can  be  collected  for  any  legal  wrong  done.  It  would  do  no 
harm,  however.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  law  contain  such  provisions,  but  the 
provisions  would  not  be  of  any  value  unless  there  could  be  some  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  unions. 

It  should  be  drawn  so  that  each  and  every  member  of  the  unions  should  feel  his 
personal  responsibility  for  broken  contracts.  The  best  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  provide  that  the  common  funds,  or  the  strike  funds,  could  be  taken  to  pay  judg- 
ments rendered  on  account  of  broken  contracts,  or  on  account  of  any  other  wrongs 
done  by  the  unions.  So  long  as  the  funds  could  not  be  tied  up  by  mesne  attachments,  the 
unions  could  not  be  injured  very  much  by  groundless  suits,  and  if  there  were  some  funds 
from  which  capital  could  recoup  itself  for  damages  in  the  end  it  would  be  protected. 

16.  I  do  not  see  why  the  laws  that  are  good  enough  for  manufacturers  and  business 
men  to  incorporate  under  are  not  good  enough  for  labor  unions.    If  the  former  break 
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their  contracts  thev  have  to  stand  suit  and  pay  if  they  have  anything  to  pay  with. 
Why  should  the  laboring  man  be  continually  coddled  ?    He  is  always  asking  for  class 
legislation  in  his  own  favor.    The  present  statutes  are  full  of  such  legislation. 

I  believe  the  labor  unions  are  hostile  to  all  invention,  enterprise,  and  progress,  both 
as  to  employer  and  employed.  That  has  been  their  attitude  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  our  country  all  recognition  of  classes  by  law  is  peculiarly  vicious.  I  suppose  every 
member  of  a  labor  union  is  now  theoretically  liable  for  the  broken  contracts  or  the 
torts  of  his  union,  but  his  property  and  his  union's  property  are  so  small  or  hard  to 
get  at  that  the  effort  to  get  at  it  isn't  worth  making. 

It  seems  to  me  a  manufacturer  should  treat  labor  unions  just  as  he  treats  other 
people  —  if  he  can  not  find  they  are  responsible  he  does  not  make  contracts  with  them. 
There  is  law  enough  now.  And  I  do  not  believe  in  the  law  making  distinction  between 
laboring  men  and  others.  Suppose  a  man  is  a  laboring  man  now,  but  does  not  want 
to  continue  such,  he  ought  not  to  be  branded  and  permanently  classified  and  compelled 
to  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  when  he  knows  he  is  capable  of  working  12  or  16 
hours  and  knows  that  his  employer  works  16  hours. 

I  think  most  of  the  ideas  and  aims  of  unions  are  so  inherently  vicious  that  if  they 
are  let  alone  their  folly  and  tyranny  will  prove  their  undoing  —  just  as  in  England 
about  1835,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Fourth,  all  trade  union  monopolies  and  exclusive 
trade  privileges  had  made  themselves  so  unpopular  that  they  were  swept  away  at  a 
blow  and  everyhodij  was  glad. 

"Three  or  more  persons"  may  incorporate  "for  any  lawful  purpose"  now  in 
Massachusetts.  Let  the  unions  incorporate  if  they  choose,  but  do  not  compel  them  to 
do  it. 

228.  With  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  the  labor  union,  I  am  most  decidedly 
against  such  a  movement.  The  law  applicable  to  the  labor  union  in  England  is  not 
applicable  to  our  own  unions  for  the  reason  that  while  the  unions  in  England  are  not 
in  a  sense  corporations  thej^  are  none  the  less  recognized  as  entities  by  law,  and  are 
registered  under  the  labor  union  act.  This  makes  them  practically  corporations.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  labor  men  should  organize  to  throw  themselves  into  the  clutches 
of  the  capitalist  courts  and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  wreck  the  organizations.  When 
one  sees  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  anti-trust  act  has  been  turned  against  labor 
when  it  was  clearly  aimed  at  trade  monopolies  one  realizes  how  far  the  law  can  be 
stretched  by  prejudiced  courts  to  oppress  the  weaker  party.  But,  apart  from  this  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  that  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  fatal  because 
it  would  take  away  the  democratic  character  of  the  organization.  A  corporation  is  not 
democratic  in  any  sense;  it  is  distinctly  a  representative  form  of  control,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  corporate  powers  can  be  manipulated  the  representative  control 
can  very  easily  be  made  despotic.  Any  lawyer  who  has  had  to  do  with  corporations 
knows  what  a  helpless  creature  the  minority  stockholder  is.  As  it  is  now,  trade  unions 
are  democratic  bodies  depending  upon  the  immediate  and  ready  willingness  of  their 
members  to  act  in  union,  but  requiring  constant  appeals  to  the  constituency  for 
authority.  This  democratic  form  should  be  preserved,  and  I  believe  that  incorporation 
would  speedily  be  followed  either  by  the  disintegration  of  the  unions,  or  by  a  form  of 
despotic  management,  or  both.  Labor  unions  will  get  just  the  recognition  that  the 
power  of  their  numbers  and  their  co-operation  demands.  I  see  absolutely  no  gain  and 
a  very  plain  loss  from  incorporation. 

25.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  trade  unions  would  consult  their  best 
interests  if  they  were  to  incorporate.  My  reason  is  that  I  think  incorporation  would 
tend  to  have  a  steadying  influence  upon  them,  and  bring  their  most  conservative  and 
cool-headed  men  to  the  front.  They  would  then  realize,  as  they  do  not  now  in  full 
measure,  the  danger  of  jeopardizing  their  funds  by  ill-advised  action.  The  objection 
which  they  usually  make  to  incorporation,  that  it  would  subject  them  to  suits,  is  with- 
out foundation,  because  they  can  be  sued  now.  The  Taff  Vale  decision  announced 
nothing  new  on  principle.  It  simply  applied  to  labor  organizations  the  same  law  which 
has  for  many  years  been  applied  to  unincorporated  bodies.    It  has  been  the  law  of  this 
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State  for  50  odd  years  that  any  unincorporated  association  can  be  sued  in  the  name 
of  its  president  or  treasurer.  Most  of  the  States  have  similar  statutes.  The  idea  that 
men  may  do  things  in  association  and  by  remaining  unincorporated  evade  responsibility 
for  such  acts  finds  no  countenance  in  the  law.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an 
objection  to  incorporation  is  a  counsel  of  fear  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  any  body 
of  earnest  and  right-minded  men.  Why  should  an  association  of  men  seek  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  its  own  acts  ?  This  is  a  counsel  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  More- 
over, such  an  objection  is  bound  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  because  it 
contains  the  Implication  that  the  trade  unions  propose  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  illegal. 
If  any  other  body  of  men  were  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  there  would  be  universal  con- 
demnation. Trade  unions  are  good  things  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  lawless 
unions  should  be  condemned  as  unsparingly  as  we  would  denounce  any  lawless  organi- 
zation of  capitalists.  The  scales  of  justice  must  be  held  evenly,  and  disobedience  of 
the  law  must  not  be  countenanced  in  trade  unions  any  more  than  in  financial  com- 
binations. 

2-19.  The  unions  use  secret  violence  to  force  membership  and  obedience  on  work- 
men and  concessions  from  employers.  Incorporation  would  make  union  officers  more 
easily  gotten  at.    Incorporation  would  very  much  weaken  the  unions. 

There  are  four  parties  instead  of  two  to  be  considered  :  1.  The  individual  mechanic> 
whose  rights  come  from  National  and  State  constitutions,  and  the  individual  employer. 
2.  The  general  public,  which  demands  the  protection  of  the  general  welfare.  3.  The 
organization  of  mechanics  as  organizations.  4.  The  organization  of  employers  as 
organizations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  agreements  as  the  unions  are  after  involve 
a  monopoly  of  work  for  their  organization  members,  and  also  get  their  advantage  from 
a  policy  of  restriction  of  membership ;  they  therefore  have  no  constitutional  standing, 
and  no  scheme  for  their  enforcement  can  be  arranged  by  legislation. 

A  "  union  "  is  a  business  organization  seeking  to  obtain  the  largest  aggregate  wages 
for  its  members,  and  no  special  incorporation  law  omitting  to  involve  common  corpora- 
tion responsibilities  will  hold.  As  it  is  now  only  a  small  portion  of  workmen  care  to  be 
members  of  labor  organizations,  and  if  these  responsibilities  are  presented  in  a  definite 
special  law  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  will  not  include  enough  men  to  make 
the  unions  a  factor  in  industry.  Such  a  law  as  you  ask  for  I  regard  as  impracticable, 
because  if  within  the  Constitution  the  unions  would  not  accept  it,  and  if  they  did  accept 
it  they  would  become  weakened  to  insignificance.  The  wise  course  is  to  assume 
responsibility  as  belonging  to  organizations  of  all  kinds,  as  has  been  done  in  England, 
and  then  enforce  these  as  cases  arise. 

The  scope  of  your  own  inquiry  omits  an  effort  to  secure  answers  from  indepeyident 
xcorkmen.  They  far  outnumber  the  union  workmen,  and  are  beginning  to  fight  for 
their  rights.  Can  you  not  send  out  and  get  replies  from  intelligent  mechanics  outside 
the  unions  ?  The  leaders  of  the  unions  in  this  country  are  not  the  most  honorable  and 
intelligent  mechanics  of  the  nation.  Their  industrial  wisdom  is  shallow  and  selfish. 
Your  report  will  gain  very  much  in  value  if  you  get  opinions  from  many  intelligent 
mechanics  regardless  of  membership  in  unions. 

120.  Incorporation  would  have  a  tendency  undoubtedly  to  eliminate  some  labor 
organizations  for  the  good  of  the  laborers  and  the  community  and  it  would  strengthen 
others  conforming  to  the  law. 

Trustees  might  be  given  discretionary  power.  The  original  principle  of  incorpora- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  industrial  enter- 
prises too  large  for  individual  eff'ort.  Now  the  principle  for  incorporation  is  to  limit 
liability  and  provide  less  capital  for  creditors.  The  incorporation  of  labor  unions  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  present  Massachusetts  act  will  not  prove  the  final  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  I  thinli  that  able  lawyers  might  well  incorporate  so  that  individual 
members  and  officers  of  the  corporation  would  be  less  financially  liable  than  they  would 
be  as  individuals 

As  it  is  now,  industrial  concerns  are  generally  financially  responsible  and  laborers 
are  not,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  laborers  have  violated  plain  contracts 
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and  gone  on  stnkes  ordered  by  some  union  and  the  capitalist  has  been  without  a 
remedy. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  incorporation  of  manu- 
facturers' and  dealers'  organizations.  Common  law  against  blacklisting  is  still  effica- 
cious, and  the  courts  allow  recovery  against  organizations  or  capitalists  discharging  in 
violation  of  contract. 

I  would  make  this  suggestion,  —  the  labor  union  claims  to  be  an  organization  for 
charitable  purposes ;  the  State  might  have  a  general  power  of  overseeing  the  application 
and  distribution  of  the  money  paid  in  by  assessments.  In  some  instances  this  should  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  themselves.  I  am  informed  that  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  is  composed  of  many  members  who  are  "dragooned"  to  join.  The 
officers  are  receiving  munificent  salaries  and  the  bank  account  amounts  to  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  receipt  from  one  factory  alone  amounting  to  $1,000  a  week.  The  union, 
while  pretending  to  be  charitable,  does  in  reality  little  for  the  laborers,  one  provision 
limiting  the  maximum  rate  wages  of  the  laborers,  thus  discouraging  superiority  in  work- 
manship, and  little  money  is  spent  in  cases  of  illness  and  death. 

2.  I  understand  the  law  in  this  country  to  be  that  the  members  of  an  unincorpo- 
rated trade  union  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the  union  itself  could  be  in  its  own  name  if 
incorporated,  but  under  proceedings  somewhat  more  complicated  than  would  be  used 
if  the  corporation  were  sued. 

The  law  in  relation  to  proceedings  against  unincorporated  societies  or  voluntary  asso- 
ciations is  well  stated  by  Lord  Lindley  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case.     He  says : 

"  My  Lords,  the  problem  how  to  adapt  legal  proceedings  to  unincorporated  societies 
consisting  of  many  members  is  by  no  means  new.  The  rules  as  to  parties  to  common 
law  actions  were  too  rigid  for  practical  purposes  when  those  rules  had  to  be  applied  to 
such  societies.  But  the  rules  as  to  parties  to  suits  in  equity  were  not  the  same  as  those 
which  governed  courts  of  common  law,  and  were  long  since  adapted  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  a  multiplicity  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  litiga- 
tion. Some  of  such  persons  were  allowed  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  all  others  having  the  same  interest.  This  was  done  avowedly  to  prevent  a  failure 
of  justice. 

I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  trade  union  could  not  be  sued  in  this 
case  in  its  registered  name,  some  of  its  members  (namely  its  executive  committee)  could 
be  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other  members  of  the  society  and  an  injunction 
and  judgment  for  damages  could  be  obtained  in  a  proper  case  in  an  action  so  framed. 
Further,  it  is  in  my  opinion  equally  plain  that  if  the  trustees  in  whom  the  property  of 
the  society  is  legally  vested  were  added  as  parties,  an  order  could  be  made  in  the  same 
action  for  the  payment  by  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  of  all  damages  and  costs 
for  which  the  plaintiff"  might  obtain  judgment  against  the  trade  union." 

In  a  suit  against  the  members  of  a  union,  I  suppose  that  both  the  property  of  the 
union  and  the  property  of  its  members  could  be  reached.  If  the  union  were  incorpo- 
rated, only  the  property  of  the  corporation  could  be  reached.  It  appears  to  me  that 
from  a  purely  legal  standpoint  the  responsibility  would  not  be  increased  for  the  reason 
that,  when  incorporated,  only  the  property  of  the  corporation  can  be  reached,  but  when 
ngt  incorporated,  the  propeity  of  the  association,  held  by  trustees  or  otherwise,  and 
also  the  property  of  the  private  individuals  can  be  reached. 

While  I  do  not  think  that  incorporation  would  add  to  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
unions,  still,  for  some  reasons,  probably  because  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  reach 
the  funds  of  a  union  when  it  is  not  incorporated,  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
suits  against  them.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  practical  immunity  from  liability 
to  suit  which,  at  present  at  least,  serves  the  purpose  of  actual  freedom  from  liability. 
So  long  as  this  continues  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  incorporation  would  practically 
increase  the  liability  of  the  unions. 

105.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  under  a  general  law  similar  to  the  General 
Corporation  Law  would  be  inimical  to  their  interests:  First,  because  all  the  funds  of 
the  organizations  specifically  intended  for  sick  and  death  benefits,  for  strikes  and  other 
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purposes,  would  be  liable  to  attachment  in  actions  against  the  organizations,  and  the 
use  of  such  funds  would  thereby  Ije  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  the  payment  of  all  moneys  for  any  purpose  might  be  effectively  prevented. 
Second,  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  construe  almost  every  act  of  the  indi- 
vidual member  as  an  act  of  the  union;  such  tendency  operating  to  include  all  acts  by 
increasing  the  intended  scope  of  the  agency  would  render  the  corporation  liable  for  the 
acts  of  each  and  every  one  of  its  members.  This  is  a  serious  phase  when  one  considers 
that  many  members  of  trade  unions  are  weak  and  easily  influenced  by  unscrupulous 
persons.  These  are  the  chief  objections,  I  take  it,  to  incorporation.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  of  no  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  trade  unions  by  their  becoming  incor- 
porated. 

The  actual  financial  interest  of  members  in  these  trade  unions  is  extremely  limited 
and,  practically,  all  contingent.  Almost  any  liability,  therefore,  would  exceed  such 
financial  interest.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  incorporation  would  increase  the 
liability  of  the  individual. 

It  is  possible  that  the  strike  funds  as  well  as  sick  and  death  benefit  funds  might  by 
deed  of  trust  and  by  act  of  legislature  be  made  immune  from  attachment.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, however,  would  render  cumbersome  the  present  simple  arrangement  and 
would  probably  prevent,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  strike  fund  to  paj'  sick  and  death 
benefit  when  the  fund  for  such  latter  purpose  is  exhausted,  as  is  often  the  case. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  a  manufacturer  has  been  called  upon  against  his 
will  to  live  up  to  his  agreement  with  a  union.  I  do  know  of  cases  where  unions  have 
been  put  to  large  expense  to  compel  their  own  members  to  keep  such  agreement  and  to 
otherwise  fulfil  the  union's  obligation  to  the  manufacturer.  Furthermore,  if,  as  it 
appears  from  recent  decisions,  the  correctness  of  which,  however,  I  question,  an  agree- 
ment to  employ  only  organized  labor  is  void  and  illegal  as  against  public  policy,  and  if 
by  reason  of  the  union's  contract  the  courts  will  issue  injunctions  preventing  a  strike 
(the  breaking  of  the  contract),  then  it  may  be  anomalous,  but  not  for  the  reason 
advanced. 

If  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  considered  a  panacea  for  all  labor  trouble  I 
suppose  such  an  incorporating  act  should  contain  provisions  by  which  labor  unions 
might  have  redress  in  certain  instances  against  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  combina- 
tion. I  question,  however,  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  panacea.  I  believe  the  tendency 
of  all  unions  at  this  time  is  toward  the  arbitration  of  difficulties.  I  further  believe  that  a 
tendency,  and  a  strong  one,  exists  and  is  making  itself  gradually  but  surelj'  recognized, 
to  put  intelligent  and  capable  men  at  the  head  of  labor  organizations.  When  this  is 
accomplished  by  all  unions,  these  men  having  the  interests  of  their  union  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  individual  members  at  heart,  will  endeavor  to  end  the  continual 
strife,  and  agreements  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  made  as  confidently  as  they 
are  now  made  by  honorable  business  men. 

o.  There  is  certainly  nothing  new  in  the  doctrine  that  the  members  of  labor  unions 
can  be  sued  individually  for  any  illegal  interference  with  the  business  either  of  their 
employers  or  any  other  persons.  As  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  it  was 
held  that :  "  Where  a  violent  or  malicious  act  is  done  to  a  man's  occupation,  profession, 
or  way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  there  an  action  lies  in  all  cases."  And  Lord  Holt 
(Keeble  vs.  Hickerman,  11  East,  576,  Note)  says:  "If  a  man  should  lie  in  wait  and 
fright  the  boys  from  going  to  school,  that  schoolmaster  might  have  an  action  for  the 
loss  of  his  scholars." 

The  principles,  therefore,  on  which  actions  against  members  of  labor  unions  for  any 
form  of  violence  or  intimidation  or  for  conspiracy  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts  is 
as  old  as  the  common  law.  The  responsibility  of  individual  members  of  such  unions 
depends  upon  the  question  whether  they  can  be  shown  to  have  participated  in  or  au- 
thorized the  illegal  acts.  If,  for  example,  these  acts  were  authorized  at  a  meeting  of 
the  union,  those  members  present  and  voting  for  the  resolution  authorizing  them  would 
be  responsible;  those  members  who  were  absent,  or,  if  present,  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution, would  not  be  responsible,  unless  they  afterwards  participated  personally  in  the 
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illegal  acts.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man's  belonging  to  a  union  or  to  any  other  association 
formed  for  a  lawful  purpose  would  not  of  itself  make  him  personally  responsible  for 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  association.  If  the  union  is  incorporated,  it  will  be  responsible 
to  the  extent  of  its  corporated  property  for  illegal  acts  done  under  its  corporate  sanc- 
tion; this,  however,  will  not  relieve  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation  from 
responsibility  likewise.  Indirectly,  in  such  a  case,  even  innocent  members  of  the  union 
would,  of  course,  be  held  responsible  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  corporate 
property.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that,  for  anj^  one  to  be  responsible, 
he  must  be  shown  to  have  committed  an  illegal  act.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  well- 
considered  interest  of  anj'  member  of  the  community  to  be  allowed  to  violate  the  law 
with  impunity,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  readily  and  satisfac- 
torily those  guilt.y  of  violations  of  law  can  be  made  to  respond  in  damages,  the  less 
danger  there  will  be  of  innocent  persons  suffei-ing  or  of  persons  of  good  intentions  being 
led  into  illegal  acts  through  ignorance,  bad  advice,  or  lack  of  reasonable  self-control. 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  evasion  of  legal  responsibility  for  acts 
which,  ex  hypothesi,  must  be  illegal,  otherwise  no  responsibility  for  them  would  accrue 
to  any  one  at  all,  is  a  legitimate  argument  either  for  or  against  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  law  of  torts  that  there  is  no  right  to  contribution 
among  wrong-doers,  therefore  each  individual  against  whom  a  judgment  is  recovered 
under  such  an  action  is  responsible  for  its  full  amount  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
his  codefendants ;  although,  of  course,  the  plaintiff  can  have  but  one  satisfaction.  It 
is,  however,  inaccurate  to  describe  this  responsibility  as  "the  same  as  in  a  partner- 
ship." 

193.  The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  consumers.  The  argument  that  incorporation  will  enable 
employers  to  get  monetary  satisfaction  for  breaches  of  agreements  is  overpressed.  In 
the  first  place,  such  satisfaction  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  performance  and  would 
not  greatlj'  increase  the  value  of  the  unions'  agreeinents.  In  the  second,  opportunity 
for  such  satisfaction  will  not  be  afforded  by  incorporation  alone.  The  possession  of 
discoverable  property  is  necessary.  Such  property  is  as  much  liable  in  the  case  of  a 
union  which  is  unincorporated  as  of  one  which  is  incorporated. 

If  an  unincorporated  union  makes  and  breaks  a  contract  the  individual  property  of 
all  its  members  who  have  authorized  the  contract  is  liable  to  be  reached  in  satisfaction 
of  the  resulting  damages  While  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  unions  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  preserve  this  personal  liability  of  the  members,  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
would  not  be,  but  would  restrict  liability  to  the  property  of  the  corporation.  This 
restriction  of  the  liability  would  not  materially  injure  the  employers,  as  the  great 
majority  of  union  members  are  without  property  from  which  to  satisfy  any  personal 
liability. 

In  case  of  actual  strife,  employers  opposed  by  an  incorporated  union  would  have  an 
antagonist  who  was  more  effective  than  the  present  more  loosely  formed  union,  but  the 
loss  to  the  employers  fi'om  this  would  be  more  than  offset  b}"  the  gain  resulting  from 
the  opportunity  to  make  adjustments  which  would  avoid  actual  strife.  This  oppor- 
tunity would  be  enlarged  by  the  stability  given  by  incorporation. 

The  employees  would  benefit  for  the  same  reason.  Employers  and  associations  of 
employers  would  gain  confidence  which  would  lead  to  the  making  of  more  agreements, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  employees  would  also  gain 
the  advantages  coming  from  more  complete  organization. 

Consumers  would  be  better  protected.  Excepting  possiblj'  the  case  of  monopolizing 
employers,  the  consuming  public  is  the  party  most  seriously  injured  by  the  granting  of 
any  unreasonable  general  demands  of  the  employees  in  a  particular  industry ;  and  this 
public  is  also  the  least  able  to  resist  such  demands.  While  incorporation  would  tend  to 
more  general  and  firmer  organization,  it  would  produce  more  uniform  demands,  longer 
periods  of  quiet,  greater  stability,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  compel  the  publication  of 
conditions.  This  publicity  would  create  a  more  uniform  and  effective  public  opinion 
and  furnish  a  better  basis  for  the  intervention  of  legislation  if  it  became  necessary. 
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It  would  lie  legally  possible  to  exempt  strike  funds  from  attachment,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  an  exception  in  States  which  allow  the 
property  of  other  debtors  to  be  attached.  Just  claims  should  have  the  security  of 
attachment.  The  courts  may  be  invested  with  power  to  discharge  speedily  any  attach- 
ments made  upon  unfounded  claims.  The  funds  of  unincorporated  unions  are  now 
subject  to  the  general  attachment  laws. 

Some  of  the  arguments  for  the  Incorporation  of  trade  unions  apply  but  with  less 
force  to  associations  of  employers.  They,  by  reason  of  their  position  and  experience, 
naturally  possess  a  stability  not  shared  by  the  unions ;  and  the  increase  of  stability  is 
the  great  argument  for  the  incorporation  of  the  unions. 

The  drafting  of  an  act  of  incorporation  should  be  undertaken  only  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  specific  desires  of  those  interested.  When  the  subject  has  assumed 
a  more  concrete  shape  and  the  substantive  desires  are  known,  the  difficulty  of  putting 
them  in  proper  form  should  not  be  great. 

236.  A  corporation  exists  as  such  only  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  State,  and 
the  acceptance  of  such  grant  by  the  persons  composing  the  corporation.  No  one  can 
be  compelled  to  accept  such  a  grant,  nor  be  compelled  to  become  a  member  of  the 
corporation  against  his  will.  To  compel  labor  unions  to  incorporate  is  to  compel 
individuals  composing  the  union  to  become  members  of  a  corporation,  and  to  assume 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  that  relation  without  their  consent,  or  to  prohibit 
such  members  from  voluntarily  associating  themselves  together  for  a  lawful  purpose. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  say  to  a  person:  "  You  cannot  join  a 
union  unless  that  union  is  incorporated."  That  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  a 
person  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  union  has  to  become  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  or  cease  to  be  a  "  union  "  laborer.  Such  persons  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  pursuing  a  lawful  purpose,  and  would  be  deprived  of  a  right  to  assemble  together 
for  a  purpose  not  in  violation  of  law.  The  proposed  law  would  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  right  of  lawful  assembly,  and  the  freedom  of  contract.  This 
view  is  supported  by  authorities.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (Vol.  2,  p. 
277)  says : 

"  It  requires  the  acceptance  of  a  charter  to  create  a  corporate  body ;  for  the  govern- 
ment cannot  compel  persons  to  Ijecome  an  incorporated  body  without  their  consent,  or 
the  consent  at  least  of  a  major  part  of  them." 

In  Mason  vs.  Finch,  28  Mich.  282,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  laid  down  the 
law  as  follows : 

"  It  would  not  be  competent  for  the  Legislature  ...  to  compel  any  person  or  society 
to  become  incorporated  without  its  consent." 

In  Hampshire  vs.  Franklin,  16  Mass.  76,  87,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
said : 

"No  man  can  be  compelled  by  the  Legislature  to  become  a  member  of  a  corporation 
without  his  consent." 

See  also  Angell  &  Ames  on  Corporations  (Uth  Ed.),  Sees.  31,  81,  86. 

Again,  the  proposed  law,  if  applicable  only  to  "labor  unions"  and  not  to  all  other 
unincorporated  associations  similarly  situated,  would  probably  violate  the  constitutional 
inhibition  against"  class  legislation  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a"  labor  union  " 
which  requires  special  regulation,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  other  unincorporated 
associations.  The  members  of  a  labor  union  are  joined  together  in  furtherance  of  a 
common  enterprise,  in  which  the  public  at  large  is  not  directl.y  interested  or  concerned. 
If  the  public  is  affected,  it  is  only  indirectly.  Such  union,  therefore,  is  not  a  public 
association  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  subject  to  public  regulation  and  control. 

I  have  heretofore  given  an  opinion  that  the  members  of  a  labor  union  are  legally 
responsible  for  damages  caused  by  an  illegal  boycott.  The  compulsory  incorporation 
of  a  labor  union  would  not  make  the  members  of  the  association  any  more  responsible 
than  they  are  at  present,  except  in  so  far  as  the  corporation  might  possess  property. 
The  creation  of  a  corporation  not  for  pecuniary  profit  does  not  and  would  not  ordi- 
narily create  any  more  financial  responsibility  than  now  exists  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  constitute  the  corporation. 
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For  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  law,  if  enacted, 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Even  if  the  law  were  constitutional,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  would  be  designed.  If  a  law  could  be 
devised  to  compel  the  formation  of  such  corporations,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that 
such  corporations  could  readily  avoid  accumulating  or  possessing  any  property. 

2.  I  think  that  the  same  law  should  apply  to  employer  and  employee.  The  law 
now  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  industrial  agreements,  or  I  might  better  say  that 
it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the  law  as  it  is  to-day  is  insufficient  to  settle  all  questions 
arising  under  industrial  agreements.  My  impression  is  that  the  difficulties  that  arise 
are  caused  by  the  informal  and  inartificial  manner  in  which  industrial  agreements  are 
drawn,  rather  than  from  an  inability  of  the  law  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a  breach. 
Industrial  agreements  are  very  crude.  In  many  cases  those  who  draw  them  do  not 
expect  that  they  will  be  enforced.  If  the  parties  wish  it,  such  agreements  might  con- 
tain clauses  providing  for  damages  in  case  of  breach  that  would  amply  protect  each 
party.  Sooner  or  later  such  provisions  will  be  inserted,  but  at  present  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  insist  upon  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statutes  now  provide  means  for  incorporation  of  the  trade 
unions  or  capitalists  which  are  fair  to  both.  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  to  be 
incorporated,  and  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  become  evident  that  this  is  true. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  in  the  community  that  voluntary  associations  such  as 
these  are  not  amenable  to  the  law,  that  they  cannot  be  got  at  through  any  process 
known  to  the  law,  that  neither  they  nor  individual  members  are  responsible,  and  that 
neither  the  property  of  such  associations  nor  the  property  of  individual  members  can 
be  got  at  to  be  taken  on  execution.  Hence,  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
incorporate  themselves  in  order  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  make  their  property 
liable  for  their  breaches  of  contract  or  wrong  doing. 

I  do  not  understand  this  to  be  true.  Undoubtedly  the  rules  as  to  parties  to  common 
law  actions  where  there  is  a  multiplicit.y  of  persons  interested  make  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  suit  at  law,  but  this  weakness  of  the  law  is  supplied  in  equity,  which  provides 
that  some  of  a  large  body  of  persons  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
all  others  having  the  same  interest.  This  procedure  in  equity  is  more  cumbersome 
than  a  suit  at  law,  but  it  is  more  etfective.  Lawyers  were  at  tirst  slow  to  take  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  against  these  voluntary  associations  and  their  members  and  their 
property,  but  to-day  it  is  not  uncommon  to  undertake  equity  proceedings  in  these 
cases.  In  equity  proceedings,  the  property  of  the  association  and  the  property  of  its 
members  can  be  reached ;  some  of  its  members  could  be  sued  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  members  of  the  society;  and  an  injunction  and  judgment  for  damages  could 
be  obtained  in  a  proper  case.  If  trustees  in  whom  the  property  of  the  association  is 
legally  vested  were  added  as  parties,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  would  be 
liable  for  all  damages  and  costs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  plain  law  in  relation 
to  all  voluntary  associations  and  the  members  and  property  thereof. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  liability  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  an  unincor- 
porated voluntary  association  than  a  member  of  a  corporation,  because,  in  the  former 
case,  both  he  and  his  property'  are  liable,  while  in  the  latter  case  neither  is.  That  is, 
incorporation  of  unions  does  not  increase  the  liability  of  members,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
decreases  it.  It  does  not  imperil  the  funds  of  the  association  in  any  degree,  because 
those  funds,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  or  not,  are  liable  in  the  case  of  an  unin- 
corporated association,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  an  incorporation.  As  time  goes  on  the 
trade  unionists  will  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  incorporate,  just  as  capitalists  have 
learned  it,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  I  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  compulsory 
incorporation.  It  has  done  much  harm  already.  Trade  unionists  are  suspicious  of  the 
schemes  of  others,  and  will  oppose  them,  even  though  they  may  be  beneficial.  It  will 
take  considerable  experience  to  teach  them  that  incorporation  is  for  their  interest,  espe- 
cially because  the  plan  of  incorporation  comes  from  those  whom  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  consider  friends. 

244:.  The  question  should  trade  unions  be  incorporated  will  be  found,  in  its  final 
analysis,  to  be  predicated  upon  the  question  do  you  believe  in  trade  unions.    For  those 
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who  believe  in  trade  unions  will  answer  the  question  quite  differently  from  those  who 
oppose  this  established  form  of  labor  organization.  As  a  believer  in  trade  unionism,  I 
shall  answer  your  question  from  the  trade  union  standpoint.  There  is  no  blinking  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  has  many  of  the  features  of  an  inter- 
necine warfare.  The  forces  on  each  side  are  becoming  daily  more  disciplined  and  con- 
solidated ;  the  trust  on  one  side,  the  federated  trade  unions  on  the  other.  In  a  struggle 
of  this  kind  discipline  will  count.  Whatever  will  weaken  the  disciplinary  control  of  a 
trade  union  over  its  members  will  necessarily  weaken  the  trade  union  in  its  contest  with 
organized  capital.  It  is  because  incorporation  of  a  trade  union  will  deprive  it  of  much 
of  the  power  it  now  possesses  over  its  members  and  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs 
that  the  chief  legal  objection  to  incorporation  seems  to  lie  from  the  trade  union  stand- 
point. It  is  well  settled  that  a  voluntary  unincorporated  association  —  such  as  a  trade 
union,  club,  or  stock  exchange  —  has  a  much  greater  power  not  only  over  the  admission 
but  also  over  the  expulsion  of  its  members  than  an  incorporated  association.  Member- 
ship in  an  incorporation  is  a  statutory  right  in  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  which  can 
neither  be  withheld  nor  taken  away  by  the  act  of  the  corporation  unless  the  power  to  do 
so  be  given  by  the  charter.  On  the  other  hand  membership  in  a  voluntary  association 
is  derived  exclusively  from  the  body  that  bestows  it,  and  may  be  conferred  or  withheld 
at  its  pleasure.  A  person  acquires  by  his  admission  to  membership  in  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion only  such  rights  as  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  give  him.  He 
may  be  suspended  or  expelled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  regular  and  the  investigation  a  fair  one  the  decision  of  the  association 
cannot  be  reviewed  on  its  merits  by  the  courts.  As  was  said  recently  in  a  stock  ex- 
change suit,  voluntary  associations  are  themselves  the  exclusive  judges  of  their  mode 
and  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  a  member. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  the  courts  that  their  power  over  voluntary  associations 
was  not  as  great  as  it  is  over  corporations  ;  that  the  constitution  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions is  the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  that  if  its  provisions  are  not  illegal, 
immoral,  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  it  must  be  upheld  whether  reasonable  or  not, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  a  voluntary  association  and  a 
corporation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  because  of  this  greater  disciplinary  power  of  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion over  its  members  that  the  most  successful  trade  union  in  this  country  —  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange—  has  refused  to  be  incorporated.  Members  of  this  association 
will  admit  that  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  rate  of  commissions  and  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  trade  are  due  to  the  untrammeled  power  of  suspension  and  expulsion 
vested  in  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Exchange.  Members  have  been  suspended  or 
expelled  for  "splitting"  commissions,  "bucketing"  orders,  "fraudulent"  sales,  and 
other  acts  deemed  detrimental  to  the  best  trade  interests  of  the  association,  and  although 
frequent  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  courts  in  such  cases  the  invariable  answer  has 
been  that  the  court  cannot  interfere  if  the  proceedings  are  regular.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  powerful  and  wealthy  trade  organization  —  such  as  the  Stock  Exchange  —  which 
commands  the  best  legal  talent,  would  not  persist  in  remaining  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation unless  it  derived  great  advantage  therefrom. 

The  fundamental  advantage  of  an  unincorporated  association  over  a  corporation  is 
the  greater  power  the  former  possesses  over  its  members  and  over  the  management  of 
its  internal  affairs,  and  its  greater  freedom  from  interference  by  the  courts  in  these 
matters. 

I  take  it  that  from  the  trade  union  standpoint  the  object  desired  is  untrammeled  dis- 
ciplinary power  over  its  members  and  freedom  from  interference  in  its  internal  affairs 
by  the  courts.  This  can  undoubtedly  be  attained  more  completely  in  the  form  of  a  vol- 
untary association  than  in  that  of  a  corporation,  and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  trade 
unions  should  oppose  incorporation. 

Were  a  trade  union  to  be  incorporated,  every  member  who  may  have  been  disciplined, 
suspended,  or  expelled  would  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress,  and  the  organization 
would  be  constantly  embroiled  in  litigation  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  sinister  influences 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  sufficiently  strong  minority  to  justify  interference  by 
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the  courts  in  the  internal  aflfairs  of  the  association,  if  incorporated,  which  would  not  be 
justified,  however  strong  the  minority,  if  the  association  were  a  voluntary  one. 

As  to  the  legal  liability  of  a  trade  union  for  the  authorized  acts  of  its  members  or 
officers,  there  is  no  difference,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  this  respect, 
between  a  voluntary  association  and  a  corporation.  The  former  can  sue  and  be  sued  as 
well  as  the  latter. 

In  my  opinion  (considering  the  whole  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  this  is  the  only  practical  point  of  view  to  take  of  the  question)  incorporation 
of  trade  unions  is  inexpedient.  It  will  weaken  the  power  of  the  association  over  its 
members  and  over  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  and  will  increase  greatly  the 
power  of  the  courts  over  the  association  in  all  its  affairs.  Let  the  trade  unions  follow 
the  example  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  —  which  is  essentially  a  trade  union  and 
a  very  successful  one  —  and  persist  in  maintaining  their  present  voluntary  and  unincor- 
porated organization. 

105.  I  have  never  doubted  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  render  a  judgment  for 
damages  against  an  unincorporated  trade  union.  I  think,  however,  that  an  important 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  liability  of  a  trade  union  for  the  acts  of  its 
officers  or  authorized  agents  and  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  a  union  the  responsibility 
for  unauthorized  acts  of  individual  members.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  share- 
holder of  an  unincorporated  mining  company  could  be  made  legally  liable  for  every 
brawl  that  might  occur  between  any  one  of  its  members  and  a  stranger  in  a  mining 
camp.  The  cases  are  exactly  alike.  Assuming  that  every  member  of  an  unincor- 
porated trade  union  is  subject  to  an  unlimited  liability  for  torts  committed  by  the  union, 
or  any  of  its  officers,  agents,  or  members,  I  should  certainly  regard  incorporation  as  the 
lesser  evil.  To  be  sure,  an  incorporated  trade  union  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible under  the  present  corporation  law,  to  enforce  in  court  its  agreement  with  employers 
of  labor;  still,  even  an  unincorporated  union  is  practically  without  a  remedy  for  breach 
of  contract  by  an  employer.  Thus  the  injury  from  incorporation  would  be  purely 
theoretical,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  property  of  the  individual  member  of  the 
union  would  be  protected  from  judgments  against  the  union. 

I  believe  that  neither  the  business  corporation  law  nor  the  membership  corporation 
law  of  New  York,  or  analogous  acts  m  other  States,  nor  the  national  trade  union  law, 
is  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  trade  union.  A  special  law  is  needed  which  should  recognize 
a  trade  union  as  a  form  of  association  distinct  from  a  business  corporation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  a  social  club  on  the  other.  Collective  bargaining  should  be  expressly 
enumerated  among  the  objects  of  a  trade  union.  The  law  should  also  expressly  declare 
that  contracts  of  employment  between  a  trade  union  and  an  employer  could  be  abro- 
gated or  modified  only  with  the  consent  of  the  union  or  its  duly  authorized  agents. 
There  should  be  a  further  provision  that  a  trade  union  may  sue  upon  such  agreements, 
as  a  "Trustee  of  an  express  trust"  (using  the  terminology  of  the  New  York  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure),  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Lastly,  trade  unions  should  be 
relieved  from  the  rigid  technical  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  business  by  stock 
corporations. 

The  only  incorporated  trade  union  that  has  come  under  my  close  personal  observa- 
tion was  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cloakmakers  of  New  York.  It  did  not  give  up  its 
corporate  organization,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  fared  better  if  it  had.  The  strict 
forms  prescribed  by  law  for  the  conduct  of  corporate  business  could  not  be  observed  by 
workingmen;  as  a  result,  the  business  transacted  by  the  union  did  not  appear  in  all 
particulars  from  its  records,  and  the  union  suffered  in  consequence  when  it  sued  or 
was  sued  in  court. 

The  legal  status  of  trade  unions  in  England  is  determined  by  the  Trade  Union  Acts 
of  1871  and  1876.  These  two  statutes  were  enacted  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.:  to  re- 
move the  disabilities  imposed  upon  trade  unions  by  the  common  law,  which  regarded 
them  as  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  within  the  definition  of  criminal  conspiracy. 
Being  an  illegal  combination,  a  trade  union  could  neither  hold  property  nor  seek  redress 
in  the  courts  for  embezzlement  of  its  funds  bv  its  oflScers. 
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As  a  statutory  exception  from  the  common  law,  the  trade  union  acts  are  restricted 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  enacted  ;  and  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  1871  expressly 
declares  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  enable  any  court  to  entertain  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the 
breach  "  of  any  of  the  agreements  made  by  a  trade  union  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
purposes,  viz. :  "regulating  the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or  between 
workmen  and  workmen"  (Amendment  Act,  1876,  Sec.  16).  The  law  no  longer  holds 
such  purposes  unlawful,  but  it  refuses  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  as  it  would  refuse  to 
enforce  a  contract  for  services  rendered  by  a  matrimonial  bureau. 

Furthermore,  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  1871  prohibits  in  a  quite  comprehensive 
manner  any  act  which  may  come  under  the  definition  of  "  picketing." 

Judicial  interpretation  has  done  little,  if  anything,  toward  the  development  of  the 
new  legal  principles  embodied  in  the  acts  of  1871  and  1876.  In  the  case  of  Rigby  vs. 
Connol  (1880,  14  Ch.  D.  489)  the  court  merely  reiterated  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
In  the  now  famous  case  of  the  TafF  Vale  Railway  Company  vs.  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants  (1901  A.C.,  426),  the  point  directly  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
related  merely  to  the  technical  form  in  which  an  action  could  be  brought  against  a 
trade  union.  The  appellant  (the  railway  company)  contended  that  a  registered  trade 
union  may  be  sued  in  its  registered  name,  w-hich  counsel  for  the  union  denied  on  tech- 
nical grounds  (pp.  434-435).  Had  this  view  been  sustained  by  the  Lords,  the  com- 
plaint would  have  been  dismissed,  but  it  would  not  have  benefited  the  trade  union, 
because  the  plaintiff  could  still  have  brought  an  action  against  the  officers  of  the  trade 
union  in  their  representative  capacity  (Opinion  by  Lord  Lindley). 

The  decision  on  the  main  point  can  have  no  application  in  the  United  States,  the 
legal  status  of  trade  unions  here  being  essentially  difierent  from  that  created  by  the 
English  Trade  Union  Acts.  In  England  a  registered  trade  union  is  not  deemed  a  cor- 
poration, whereas  in  this  country  an  incorporated  trade  union  is  treated  as  a  corpor- 
ation ;  it  may  accordingly  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  and  is  subject  to  liabilitj'  for  the 
acts  of  its  officers  upon  the  same  principle  as  any  other  corporation.  An  unincorporated 
trade  union  may  in  all  States  be  sued  in  a  representative  action  brought  against  its 
officers  (N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Sec.  448,  reproduced  in  other  Codes;  Story, 
Equity,  Pleading,  Sec.  107). 

The  National  Trade  Union  Act,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  all  industrial  States,  expressly 
declares  that  workmen  may  lawfully  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance 
of  wages  or  maintaining  the  existing  rate.  Among  the  lawful  purposes  of  a  trade 
union,  within  the  definition  of  Section  1  of  the  national  law,  are  included  "  such  other 
object  or  objects  for  which  working  people  may  lawfully  combine,  having  in  view  their 
mutual  protection  or  benefit."  The  language  of  this  section  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
agreements  between  a  trade  union  and  an  employer  for  "  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  labor;  "  it  must  be  noted  that  Section  I  applies  to  all  trade  unions, 
whether  incorporated  or  not.  A  trade  agreement  between  a  labor  union  and  an  em- 
ployer will,  therefore,  be  enforced  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 

Whether,  in  the  United  States,  an  unincorporated  trade  union  could  be  held  liable 
in  damages  for  tortious  acts  of  its  officers,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  room  for 
diflFerence  of  legal  opinion.  The  dictum  of  the  court  in  the  TaffVale  case  will  carry 
weight  as  an  authority  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  inasmuch  as  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Lords  is  in  this  respect  not  based  upon  the  English  registration  act, 
but  upon  the  general  law  governing  the  liability  of  a  principal  for  the  torts  committed 
by  his  agent. 

27.  Now,  the  best  friends  of  labor  unions  must  and  should  admit  that  their  action 
is  frequently  hasty  and  ill-considered,  the  result  of  emotion  rather  than  of  reason  ;  that 
their  action  is  frequently  arbitrary,  the  natural  result  of  the  possession  of  great  power 
by  persons  not  accustomed  to  its  use ;  and  that  the  unions  frequently  ignore  laws 
which  seem  to  hamper  them  in  their  efforts,  and  which  they  therefore  regard  as  unjust. 
For  these  defects,  being  but  human,  no  complete  remedy  can  be  found  ;  but  the  incor- 
poration of  labor  unions  would  in  some  measure  tend  to  correct  them. 
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The  growth  and  success  of  labor  unions,  therefore,  as  well  as  their  usefulness  to  the 
community  at  large,  would  be  much  advanced  by  any  measures  which  tend  to  make 
them  more  deliberate,  less  arbitrary,  and  more  patient  with  the  trammels  of  a  civilized 
community.  They  need  something  to  protect  them  from  their  own  arbitrariness.  The 
employer  and  the  community  also  require  this  protection.  Incorporation  would  serve 
to  this  end. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  strike,  illegal  acts  are  committed,  such  as  acts  of  violence  or 
of  undue  oppression,  the  individual  committing  the  wrong  is,  of  course,  legally  liable. 
If  the  act  is  a  crime,  the  perpetrator  may  be  arrested  and  punished ;  if  it  is  a  mere 
trespass,  he  may  be  made  to  pay  damages,  if  he  is  financially  responsible ;  and  if  money 
damages  appear  not  to  be  an  adequate  remedy,  an  injunction  against  the  wrongful  acts 
may  be  granted  by  a  court  of  equity.  If  the  injunction  is  disobeyed,  the  defendant 
may  be  imprisoned  for  contempt. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  this  country  that  while  the  individual  may 
be  thus  proceeded  against  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  labor  union,  as  such,  being  unin- 
corporated, that  is,  being  a  mere  voluntary  association,  cannot  be  made  legally  respon-- 
sible  for  its  acts. 

The  rules  of  law  established  by  the  courts  of  this  country  afford,  it  is  true,  no  justi- 
fication for  this  opinion.  A  union,  although  a  voluntary  unincorporated  association,  is 
legally  responsible  for  its  acts  in  much  the  same  way  that  an  individual,  a  partnership, 
or  a  corporation  is  responsible.  If  a  union,  through  its  constituted  agents,  commits  a 
wrong  or  is  guilty  of  violence  or  illegal  oppression,  the  union,  and  not  merely  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  direct  instruments  of  the  wrong,  can  be  enjoined  or  made  lialjle  for 
damages  to  the  same  extent  that  the  union  could  be  if  it  were  incorporated ;  and  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  unincorporated  union  can  ])e  reached  to  satisfy  any  damages 
which  might  be  recovered  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  recently 
decided  in  England,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  could,  as  a  union,  be  enjoined  and  be  made  liable  in  damages  for  wrongs  per- 
petrated in  the  course  of  a  strike,  created  consternation  among  labor  unions  there,  l)ut 
it  laid  down  no  principle  of  law  new  to  this  country. 

Numerous  instances  may  be  found  in  our  courts  where  labor  unions  have  been  en- 
joined, and  in  our  own  State,  more  than  30  years  ago,  an  action  was  maintained 
against  a  union  for  wrongfully  extorting  from  an  employer  a  penalty  for  having  used 
the  product  of  "scab"  labor.  But  while  the  rules  of  legal  liability  apply  fully  to  the 
unions,  though  unincorporated,  it  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  more  difficult  for  the  plaintiff 
to  conduct  the  litigation,  and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  reach  the  funds  of  thetinion 
with  which  to  satisfy  any  judgment  that  may  be  recovered.  There  has  consequently 
arisen,  not  a  legal,  but  a  practical  immunity  of  the  unions,  as  such,  for  any  wrongs  com- 
mitted. 

The  courts,  therefore,  finding  acts  committed  or  threatened,  for  which  the  guilty 
parties  cannot  be  punished  as  for  a  crime,  and  cannot  be  made  to  pay  damages,  by  way 
of  compensation,  have  been  induced  to  apply  freely,  perhaps  too  freely,  the  writ  of  in- 
junction. They  have  granted,  in  many  instances,  this  writ  according  to  the  practices  of 
the  court  of  equity  upon  preliminary  application,  wholly  ex  parte,  and  upon  affidavits, 
without  any  chance  of  cross-examination.  If  the  courts  had  been  dealing  with  a  respon- 
sible union  instead  of  with  irresponsible  defendants,  they  would  doubtless,  in  many  of 
the  cases,  have  refused  to  interfere  by  injunction  and  have  resolved  anj'  doubts  for 
defendants  instead  of  plaintiffs. 

In  another  respect,  also,  this  practical  immunity  of  the  unions  has  been  very  dearly 
bought :  Nearly  every  large  strike  is  attended  by  acts  of  flagrant  lawlessness.  The  em- 
ployers, and  a  large  part  of  the  public,  charge  these  acts  to  the  unions.  In  very  many 
instances  the  unions  are  entirely  innocent.  Hoodlums  or  habitual  criminals  have  merely 
availed  themselves  of  a  convenient  opportunity  for  breaking  the  law,  in  some  instances 
even  incited  thereto  by  employers  desiring  to  turn  public  opinion  against  the  strikers. 
What  an  immense  gain  would  come  to  the  unions  from  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  such 
charges,  if  the  innocence  of  the  unions  were  established  and  perhaps  even  the  guilt  of 
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an  employer!  And  such  a  trial  would  almost  necessarily  be  had  before  a  jury,  upon 
oral  testimony,  with  full  opportunity  of  cross-examination  ;  whereas  now,  nearly  every 
important  adjudication  involving  the  alleged  action  of  unions  is  made  upon  application 
to  a  judge  sitting  alone,  and  upon  written  affidavits,  without  the  opportunity  of  cross- 
examination. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the  labor  leaders  that  incorporation  of  the  unions 
would  expose  to  loss  the  funds  which  have  been  collected  as  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  and  enforced  idleness;  that  these  funds  might  be  reached  to  satisfy  claims 
made  for  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  union.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
expenditure  of  money  by  a  union  which  could  bring  so  large  a  return  as  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  some  wrong  actually  committed  by  it.  Any  such  payment  would 
go  far  in  curbing  the  officers  and  members  of  the  union  from  future  transgression  of  the 
law,  and  it  would,  above  all,  establish  the  position  of  the  union  as  a  responsible  agent 
in  the  community,  ready  to  abide  by  the  law.  This  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  union  in  all  its  operations. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  unions  would  not  fear  litigation  if  justice  were 
promptly  administered ;  but  that  it  was  the  dragging  out  of  litigation  which  was  to  be 
apprehended.  I  tak^it  that  so  far  as  the  unions  have  suffered  from  the  administration 
of  the  law,  it  has  not  been  from  delays  but  from  precipitancy.  They  have  suffered  at 
times  in  the  granting  of  preliminary  injunctions,  injunctions  which  have  been  more 
readily  granted  because  of  the  irresponsible  position  of  the  defendants. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  unions  might  be  willing  to  submit  themselves 
readily  to  suit  if  the  rules  of  law,  as  now  administered  by  the  courts,  were  not  unjust 
to  labor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  have  been  rendered  in  this  country  many 
decisions  which  do  unduly  restrict  the  activity  of  the  unions.  But  the  way  to  correct 
the  evil  of  an  unjust  decision  is  not  to  evade  the  law  but  to  amend  it.  The  unions 
should  take  the  position  squarely  that  they  are  amenable  to  law,  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences  if  they  transgress,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  whose  political  system  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  this  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  and  not  of  men. 

235.  The  importance  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Company  vs.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  L.  R.  App.  Cas.  426  (1901), 
resulting  in  the  recoverj'  for  a  large  amount  of  damages  against  the  defendant  trade 
union,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  much  exaggerated.  That  an  association  of  this 
character  should  be  mulcted  in  so  large  an  amount  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual,  and 
maj'  be  a  sociological  fact  of  interest  and  importance.  But  from  a  strictly  legal  stand- 
point the  decision  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  doctrines  applied  are  trite,  and 
it  was  simply  a  narrow  question  of  statutory  construction  that  was  really  involved. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  was  that  the  defendant  trade  union  was  liable  in  an  action 
for  damages,  that  is,  in  tort,  for  unlawful  acts  of  its  agents  in  the  course  of  the  man- 
agement of  a  strike. 

Before  considering  the  precise  ground  of  such  decision,  let  us  consider  the  general 
principles  applicable  in  determining  the  liability  of  a  trade  union  or  its  officers,  mem- 
bers, or  agents  for  such  acts. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statutory  provision  a  trade  union  is  nothing  but  a  number  of 
persons  associated  for  a  particular  purpose.  As  in  the  case  of  such  association  gener- 
ally (frequently  termed  voluntar.v  associations),  the  law  ignores  the  circumstance  of 
association  in  determining  liability  for  unlawful  acts  of  members  in  the  association. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  members  of  a  trade  union,  whether  acting  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, assault  a  person  or  trespass  upon  his  property,  or  otherwise  injure  him,  it  is 
merely  as  individuals  that  that  they  can  be  held  liable.  For  instances  of  members  being 
thus  held  liable,  injunctions  being  allowed,  see  Hopkins  vs.  Oxley  Stove  Company,  83 
Fed  913;  49  U.  S.  App.  709  (8th  Cir.  1897)  ;  Cumljerland  Glass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany vs.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  59  N.  J.  Eq.  49;  Atl.  208  (1899) ;  Reinecke 
Coal  Mining  Company  vs.  Wood,  112  Fed.  477  (Cir.  Ct.  Ky.  1901)  ;  Sherry  vs.  Perkins, 
147  Mass.  212;  17  N.  E.  307  (1888) ;  Murdock  vs.  Walker,  152  Pa.  St.  595;  25  Atl.  492 
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(1893);  Wick  China  Company  vs.  Brown,  16i  Pa.  St.  449;  30  Atl.  261  (1894).  So 
in  action  for  damages;  Temperton  vs.  Russell,  1  L.  R.  Q.  B.  (1893)  715;  Quinn  vs. 
Leathern,  L.  R.  App.  Cas.  (1901)  495.  See  also  Thomas  vs.  Cincinnati,  N.  0.  &  T.  P. 
R}'.  Co  ,  62  Fed.  803  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1894)  ;  Brace  vs.  Evans,  3  Ry.  &  Corp.  L.  J.  560 
1888);  Carew  vs.  Rutherford,  106  Mass.  1  (1870).  That,  however,  the  trade  union  it- 
self is  not  liable  in  such  a  case,  see  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  vs.  Wire  Drawers' 
Union,  90  Fed.  598  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1898)  ;  Plant  vs.  Woods,  176  Mass.  492,  504;  57  N.  E. 
1011  (1900) ;  22  Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice,  p.  242. 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  an  unincorporated  trade  union  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  be  liable  in  the  absence  of  statutory  provision,  but  this  assumption  doubtless 
resulted  from  inadvertence.  See,  for  instance,  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
vs.  Murray,  80  Fed.  811  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1897).  And  the  following  are  instances  of  trade 
unions  being  held  liable,  in  some  of*  which,  at  least,  such  unions  were,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  unincorporated:  Thus,  in  allowing  injunctions,  Coeur  D'Alene  Consolidated 
and  Mining  Company  vs.  Miners'  Union,  51  Fed.  260  (Cir.  Ct  Idaho,  1892) ;  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  vs  Wire  Drawers'  Union,  90  Fed.  608  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1898) ; 
Otis  Steel  Company  vs.  Local  Union  No.  218,  110  Fed.  698  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1901); 
Southern  Railway  Company  vs.  Machinists'  Local  Union^  HI  F«d.  49  (Cir.  Ct.  Tenn. 
1901) ;  Allis  Chalmers  Company  vs.  Reliable  Lodge,  111  Fed.  264  (Cir.  Ct.  111.  1901) ; 
Vegalahn  vs.  Guntner,  167  Mass.  92;  44  N.  E.  1077  (1896).  So  in  action  for  damages, 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  vs.  McKenna,  30  Fed.  48  (Cir.  Ct.  N  Y.  1887). 

But  the  liability  of  the  union  in  such  a  case  is  sometimes  created  bj'  statute.  Thus, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  provisions  substantially  in  force  since  1851,  "  an  unincor- 
porated association,  consisting  of  seven  or  more  persons  "  may  be  sued  in  the  name  of 
its  president  or  treasurer,  and  a  Judgment  against  it  binds  its  property  (Code  Civ.  Pro. 
Sections  1919  and  1921).  The  action,  though  in  form  against  such  officer,  is  in  substance 
and  reality  against  the  association.  Mason  vs  Holmes,  30  31isc.  719;  64  N.  Y.  Suppl. 
596  (1900).  These  provisions  unquestionably  apply  to  a  trade  union.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  thereof,  in  Curran  vs.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.  Suppl.  33;  46  N.  E.  297  (1897) ;  affirming 
2  Misc.  553;  22  N.  Y.  Suppl.  826  (1893),  an  action  for  damages  was  held  to  lie  against 
an  unincorporated  trade  union  for  acts  resulting  in  taking  away  the  plaintiff's  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  preventing  him  from  obtaining  employment.  Why,  then, 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  case, 
when  we  have  a  decision  at  home  that  covers  the  ground  thereof  ?  For  other  instances 
of  unincorporated  trade  unions  held  liable  by  virture  of  such  provisions  see  Connell  vs. 
Stalker,  20  Misc.  423;  45  N.  Y.  Suppl.  1048;  21  Misc.  609;  48  N.Y.  Suppl.  77  (1897) ; 
Coons  vs.  Christie,  24  Misc.  296;  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  668  (1898)  ;  Mathews  vs.  Shankland, 
25  Misc.  604;  56  N.  Y.  Suppl.  123  (1898);  Beattie  vs.  Callanan,67  N.Y.  App.  D.  14;  73 
N.Y.  Suppl.  518  (1901).  See  also  Van  Aernam  vs.  Bleistein,  102  N.  Y.  355  (1886) 
Rourke  vs.  Elk  Drug  Co.,  75  N.  Y.  App.  D.  145 ;  77  N.  Y.  Suppl.  373  (1902) ;  Hanke  vs 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  27  Misc.  529;  58  N.  Y.  Suppl.  412  (1899). 

Similar  Statutory  provisions  exist  in  other  States ;  thus  Connecticut  (General  Stat 
utes.  Sec.  588) ;  Michigan  (3  Compiled  Laws,  Sec.  10,  025) ;  New  Jersej'  (2  General 
Statutes,  Sec.  2,588).  See  Beck  vs.  Railway  Teamsters"  Protective  Union,  118  Mich 
497;  77  N.  W.  24  (1898) ;  Mayer  vs.  Stonecutters'  Association,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  519;  20  Atl 
492  (1890)  ;  Barr  vs.  Essex  Trades  Council,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  101 ;  30  Atl.  881  (1894). 

1  have  already  said  that  in  the  TafF  Vale  Railway  Company  case  it  was  simpl)'  a  narrow 
question  of  statutory  construction  that  was  involved.  That  is  to  say,  an  unincorporated 
trade  union  was  held  liable  in  an  action  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
any  statutory  provision  expressly  making  it  thus  liable,  such  liability  being,  however, 
regarded  as  inferentially  created  by  other  provisions,  particularly  those  enabling  it  to 
hold  propertj'  and  act  as  agents.  The  liability  there  regarded  as  inferentially  created 
is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  expressly  created  by  statutes  in  New  York  and  other  States.  I 
repeat,  then,  from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  the  decision  is  comparatively  msignificant. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  June,  1886,  C.  567,  as  well  as  by  statutes  in  a  number  of  States, 
provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.     The  following  provisions 
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Opinions  of  Lawyers  —  Concluded, 
applicable  to  a  trade  union  created  by  act  of  Congress  are  typical  of  provisions  applica- 
ble to  corporations  generall)'.  It  bas  tbe  rigbt  "to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  to  grant  and  receive  in  its  corporate  or  technical  name  property,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property  and  the  proceeds  and  income  thereof  for  the 
objects  of  said  corporation."  It  may  be  added  that  its  liability  to  be  sued  involves  sub- 
jection of  its  property  to  a  judgment  obtained  against  it.  Such  a  union  would  also  be 
subject  to  various  statutory  provisions,  differing  in  detail  according  to  the  locality.  By 
way  of  illustration  merely  is  here  stated  the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  June,  1898,  c.  370,  applicable  to  unions  incorporated  under  the  act  of  1886 :  "  A  mem- 
ber shall  cease  to  be  such  by  participation  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against 
persons  or  property  during  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent 
others  from  working,  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such 
incorporations  shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the 
corporations,  nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others  in 
violation  of  law."  Under  such  a  provision  it  would  hardly  be  held,  as  in  the  TaflF  Vale 
Railway  Company  case,  that  a  trade  union  is  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  its  agents. 
But  for  instances  of  incorporated  trade  unions  held  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  their 
agents  see  Moores  vs.  Bricklayers'  Union,  7  Ry.  and  Corp.  L.  J.  108  (1889) ;  Casey  vs. 
Cincinnati  Typographical  Union,  45  Fed.  135  (Cir.  Ct.  Ohio,  1891) ;  Lucke  vs.  Clothing 
Cutters',  etc..  Assembly,  77  Md.  396;  26  Atl.  505  (1893). 

In  view  of  what  we  have  seen,  incorporation  of  a  trade  union,  ordinarily  at  least, 
creates  a  responsibility  not  existing  independently  of  statute,  though  the  extent  of  such 
responsibility  may  widely  vary,  according  to  local  statutory  provisions.  But  it  is  clear 
that  incorporation  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  responsibility  where- 
ever  there  exist  provisions  of  the  character  already  considered,  making  even  an  unin- 
corporated trade  union  liable  to  be  sued. 

I  do  not  dwell  here  upon  the  economic  or  sociological  effects  of  such  creation  of 
responsibility,  though  here  is  involved  a  broad  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  includ- 
ing such  questions  as  whether  the  existence  of  such  responsibility  will  tend  to  discourage 
the  creation  of  such  unions  or  their  active  intervention  in  strikes  or  boycotts  instituted 
in  the  interest  of  their  members. 

Summary  of  Reasons  and  Objections. 
On  the  foregoing  pages  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  pre- 
sent the  crystallized  public  sentiment  in  the  form  of  testimony 
upon  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions.  Many 
of  the  witnesses,  when  solicited  to  express  an  opinion,  an- 
swered simply  "Yes  "or  "No"  without  reasons;  some  at- 
tempted to  give  reasons  without  a  definite  answer;  others 
were  ambiguous ;  while  some  were  definite  in  their  replies  and 
answered  clearly,  accompanying  their  answers  with  cogent 
reasons.  The  following  series  of  tables  give  the  inquiries  and 
the  replies  made  thereto  by  the  employers,  the  labor  leaders, 
the  public,  and  the  lawyers.  The  column  headed  "Indefinite  " 
includes  those  whose  replies  could  be  classed  neither  as  "  Yes  " 
nor  "No,"  and  those  under  "Not  stated  "  may  have  expressed 
an  opinion  without  replying  to  the  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a 
direct  answer. 
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Inquiry  1 :  Would  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  tender  a  general  law 
similar  to  the  general  coriioration  laiu  be  inimical  to  their  interests  ? 


Not 
stated 


No  Reply 


Employers,  . 
Labor  leaders, 
The  public,  . 
Lawyers, 

Totals, 


105 


96 


197 

249 

19 

197 


662 


293 
330 


963 


Inquiry  2:  Would  the  liability  of  individual  members  of  incorporated  trade 
unions  exceed  their  actual  financial  interest  in  such  iricorporated  organi- 
zatio?is  ? 


Not 

stated 


No  Reply 


Employers,  . 
Labor  leaders. 
The  public,  . 
Lawyers, 

Totals, 


144 


197 

249 

19 

197 


293 
330 

90 
250 


Inquiry  3 :  Would  it  be  legal  (  if  ptossible)  to  have  the  strike  funds  p)la,ced  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  and  thus  kept  from  attachme^it  in  case  of  legal 
process  against  the  organization  ? 


Not 
stated 


No  Reply 


Employers,  . 
Labor  "leaders. 
The  public,  . 
Lawyers, 


Totals, 


39 


197 

249 

19 

197 


662 


293 

330 

90 

250 


963 


Inquiry  4 :  If  orgaiiized  labor  and  organized  ccqntal  are  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  industrial  agreement,  is  it  not  anomalous  to  have  one  party 
to  the  contract  with  its  financial  resp)onsibility  fixed  by  law,  while  the  other 
parly  to  such  agreement  has  no  financial  limitation^ 


Not 
stated 


No  Reply 


Employers,  . 
Labor  leaders, 
The  public,  . 
Lawyers, 

Totals, 


39 


197 

249 

19 

197 


157 


662 


293 
330 

90 
250 


963 
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Inquiry  5 :  If  trade  unions  are  incorporated,  should  not  the  manufacturers'' 
a7id  dealers^  organizations  come  under  the  same  law  ?  Could  not  such  a 
law  contain  provisions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  indtistrial  agreements  that 
ivould  put  such  controversies  as  might  arise  on  a  legal  basis  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  such  questions  as  come  up  between  employers  and 
employees  within  the  provision  of  an  equitable  law^- 


Not 
Stated 


No  Beply 


Employers,  . 
Labor  leaders, 
The  public,  . 
Lawyers, 


Totals, 


197 

249 

19 

197 


33 


1S3 


293 

330 

90 

250 


963 


Questions  numbered  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  in  a  large  measure 
legal  questions  and  answered  perhaps  more  definitely  by  the 
legal  fraternity.  The  first  inquiry  ^vas,  "Would  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  unions  under  a  general  law  similar  to  the  general 
corporation  law  be  inimical  to  their  interests  ? "  This  was 
largely  answered  by  both  employers  and  labor  leaders  by  either 
"Yes "or  "No"  without  assigning  any  reason  therefor,  al- 
though, as  has  been  preyiously  shown,  a  few  opinions  are  given, 
supported  by  many  reasons. 

In  reply  to  the  first  inquiry,  30  employers  answered  "  No,  '' 
meaning  that  it  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  trade 
unions  for  them  to  become  incorporated  ;  12  answered  "  Yes  ;  " 
54  entered  into  more  or  less  of  a  discussion  of  the  subject  with- 
out being  at  all  definite  as  to  their  meaning.  While  these  dis- 
cussions added  something  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  they 
did  not  often  give  a  clear  impression  of  the  writer's  thoughts. 
The  answers  to  question  2  indicated  that  the  question  was 
not  clear  to  some,  while  others  evidently  misunderstood 
it.  In  substance,  12  answered  "No;"  13,  "Yes;"  two  an- 
swered "  Should  ;  "  and  an  equal  number  answered  "  It  should 
not;  "  44  did  not  answer  at  all ;  and  23  failed  to  comprehend 
the  question.  Five  employers  answered  "Yes "to  the  third 
inquiry;  13  answered  "  No  ;"  five  thought  it  would  not ;  thi-ee 
expressed  an  affirmative  opinion  ;  26  were  not  certain  that  they 
understood  the  drift  of  the  inquiry  ;  while  44  were  unable  to 
answer.  In  reply  to  question  4,  32  answered  "  Yes  ;  "  16  did 
not   answer  to  the  point ;   four  were    disposed  to  discuss  it. 
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but  no  cogent  reasons  were  advanced  ;  and  44  did  not  attempt 
an  answer.  Six  employers  answered  "No"  to  inquiry  5  ;  25 
answered  "Yes  ;  "  six  franldy  admitted  that  thej^  did  not  know  ; 
nine  were  ambiguous ;  and  50  did  not  reply.  The  sixth  inquiry, 
which  is  not  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  but  which  asked  for 
suggestions  for  a  just  and  equitable  form  of  incorporation 
which  would  be  fair  to  both  labor  and  capital,  was  a  stumbling 
block  for  nearl}^  all  the  employers,  52  of  whom  failed  to 
answer,  or  admitted  that  the}^  did  not  know. 

The  labor  union  ojSScials,  designated  in  this  Part  as  ' '  Labor 
leaders,"  when  replying  to  the  first  inquiry  answered  "Yes" 
in  42  instances  ;  "No"  in  11  ;  were  doubtful  or  indefinite  in 
four ;  and  did  not  answer  in  24.  Question  2  was  answered ' '  Yes  " 
by  eight,  and  ' '  No  "  by  20  ;  three  were  ambiguous  ;  and  50  failed 
to  answer.  Thirteen  answered  ' '  No  "  to  inquiry  3  ;  six, ' '  Yes  ;  " 
11  were  indefinite  ;  and  51  omitted  to  answer.  Four  answered 
"No"  to  question  4;  15,  "Yes;"  16  evaded  the  question; 
and  46  failed  to  answer.  Five  answered  "  No  "  to  question  5  ; 
14,  "Yes;"  12  discussed  the  inquiry  without  definitely  an- 
swering; and  50  did  not  reply.  In  answer  to  question  (i,  17 
were  unable  to  suggest  a  just  and  equitable  form  of  corpora- 
tion, while  the  balance  gave  partial  suggestions. 

"  The  public,"  which  was  made  up  of  college  presidents, 
instructors,  editors,  authors,  and  men  of  aflfairs  and  liberal 
education  on  nearly  all  subjects  of  importance,  replied  "  No" 
in  34  instances  to  the  first  inquirj^  as  to  whether  incorporation 
would  prove  inimical  to  the  interests  of  trade  unions ;  13  an- 
swered "  Yes  ;  "  seven  were  indefinite  ;  and  17  failed  to  answer. 
To  the  second  inquiry,  10  answered  "  No  ;  "  four,  "  Yes  ;  "  28 
were  indefinite  :  and  29  failed  to  answer.  To  the  third  inquiry, 
64  did  not  respond  ;  three  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  two  in 
the  negative  ;  and  two  were  indefinite.  Twenty-five  answered 
"  Yes"  to  question  4,  and  46  failed  to  answer.  AVhile  10  an- 
swered "  Yes"  to  question  5,  it  is  clear  from  a  large  majority  of 
the  answers  received  that  this  question  was  not  fully  understood. 
No  direct  or  complete  answers  were  received  to  the  sixth  inquiry. 

The  lawj^ers  were  profuse  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
and  in  the  citation  of  cases  settling  pro  and  con,  and  in  so  far 
as  these  quotations  covered  the  points  of  the  inquiry,  were 
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clear  and  learned  in  all  that  was  said.  To  the  first  inquiry,  30 
answered  that  it  would  not  be  inimical  to  trade  union  interests 
for  the  unions  to  become  incorporated  ;  eight  took  the  negative 
side  :  three  thought  that  circumstances  would  govern  their  opin- 
ions ;  and  12  did  not  consider  an  answer  essential.  To  the 
second  inquiry,  two  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  20  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  10  were  undecided  ;  and  21  declined  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
In  replying  to  the  third  inquiry  the  opinions  were  evenly 
divided,  11  answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  negative  :  and  10  were  undecided.  The  same  21 
who  would  not  hazard  an  opinion  in  answering  the  second 
question  were  in  the  same  mood  when  the  third  inquiry  was 
met.  Three  of  the  lawyers  saw  nothing  anomalous  in  one 
party  of  a  contract  having  his  financial  responsibility  fixed  by 
law  and  the  other  party  having  no  such  financial  limitation  ;  but 
for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  26  replied  to  this  fourth  inquiry 
in  the  affirmative  ;  three  remained  indefinite  in  their  opinion  on 
this  point;  and  21  did  not  answer.  In  replying  to  the  fifth 
inquiry,  22  overlooked  its  importance ;  six  were  indefinite  in 
their  opinions  ;  eight  answered  "  No  ;  "  and  17  replied  "  Yes." 
Seven  were  unable  to  make  a  suggestion  in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 6  ;  14  answered  either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  the  others 
failed  to  reply  in  any  manner. 

Bringing  forward  the  replies  "Yes"  and  "No"  for  easy 
reference,  we  present  them  in  the  following  table  by  numbers 
and  percentages  : 

The  AflEirmative. 


Emploteks 

Labor  Leaders 

The  Public 

LA-m-ERs 

INQCIRT  Number. 

of 

Percent- 

of 

Percent- 

of 

Percent- 

of 

Percent- 

Replies 

ages 

Replies 

ages 

Replies 

ages 

Replies 

ages 

1 

12 

16.00 

42 

56.00 

13 

17.33 

8 

10.67 

o 

13 

48.15 

8 

29.63 

4 

14.81 

o 

7.41 

3 

5 

20.00 

6 

24.00 

3 

12.00 

11 

44.00 

4,  . 

32 

32.65 

15 

15.31 

25 

25.51 

26 

26.53 

5 

25 

37.88 

14 

21.21 

10 

15.15 

17 

25.76 

The  Negative. 


1,  . 

30 

28.. 57 

11 

10.48 

34 

32.38 

30 

28.. 57 

2 

12 

19.35 

20 

32.26 

10 

16.13 

20 

32.26 

3 

13 

33.33 

13 

33.33 

2 

5.13 

11 

28.21 

4,  , 

- 

- 

4 

57.14 

_ 

_ 

3 

42.86 

o,  . 

6 

31.58 

5 

26.32 

- 

8 

42.10 
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The  first  inquiry  was,  "Would  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions  under  a  general  law  similar  to  the  general  corporation 
law  be  inimical  to  their  interests  ? "  The  total  number  of 
definite  replies  to  this  question  was  180,  of  which  75,  or  41.(37 
per  cent,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  against  the 
interests  of  the  unions  to  incorporate,  and  105,  or  58.33  per 
cent,  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  against  their  interests. 
Of  those  who  thought  that  it  would  prove  inimical,  56  per  cent 
were  labor  leaders,  and  of  those  who  took  the  negative  point 
of  view,  10.48  per  cent  were  labor  leaders,  indicating  that  there 
was  some  divergence  of  opinion  even  among  those  who  are 
presumably  more  directly  interested  in  this  inquiry  than  any 
of  the  other  parties  interviewed.  The  percentages  given  in 
answer  to  each  of  the  inquiries  add  across  to  100. 

When  we  consider  inquiry  2,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
individual  members  of  incorporated  unions  having  to  assume  a 
liability  in  excess  of  their  financial  interests  in  such  organiza- 
tions, we  find  48.15  per  cent  of  the  employers  considered  that 
it  would,  and  29.63  per  cent  of  the  labor  leaders  also  took  the 
same  position  ;  but  the  lawyers  evidently  did  not  think  so, 
from  the  fact  that  onh^  two,  or  7.41  per  cent,  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  When  the  negative  side  of  this  question  is  con- 
sidered, we  find  32.26  per  cent  of  those  replying  to  the  inquiry 
were  labor  leaders  and  the  same  percentage  were  lawyers. 

In  answering  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  would  be  legal,  or 
perhaps  possible,  to  have  the  strike  funds  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  from  attachment 
in  case  of  legal  process  against  the  organization,  the  lawyers 
were  in  the  majority  of  those  who  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Yet  we  find  that  the  employers  and  the  labor  leaders  both  took 
the  negative  side,  and  the  percentage  of  replies  to  this  inquiry 
were  the  same  in  each  instance,  viz.,  33.33. 

Inquiry  4  asked  whether  it  was  not  anomalous  to  have  one 
party  to  a  contract  with  its  financial  responsibility  fixed  by 
law,  while  the  other  party  had  no  financial  limitation,  and  we 
find  that  the  affirmative  of  this  question  was  taken  by  32.65 
per  cent  of  the  employers,  25.51  per  cent  of  the  public,  and 
26.53  per  cent  of  the  lawyers,  as  against  15.31  per  cent  of  the 
labor  leaders.     Those  who  took  the  negative  of  the  question 
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were  the  labor  leaders  and  the  lawyers.  Of  those  replying 
to  this  inquiry,  57.14  per  cent  were  labor  leaders  and  42.86 
per  cent  were  lawyers. 

Inquiry  5  in  substance  asked  if  trade  unions  Avere  incorpo- 
rated why  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organizations  should  not 
come  under  the  same  law.  The  affirmative  to  this  inquiry  was 
answered  by  each  of  the  parties  in  question  in  a  liberal  and 
conscientious  manner.  There  may  have  been  the  same  dis- 
position of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  took  the  negative 
side,  but  numerically  they  do  not  appear  to  so  good  advantage 
as  those  taking  the  affirmative,  the  lawyers  in  this  instance 
being  as  divided  in  their  opinions  as  they  had  been  in  answering 
the  previous  inquiries. 

Corporation  Laics. 
Formerly  the  general  corporation  laws  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  States  of  the  Union  did  not  permit  trade  unions  as  bodies 
to  change  their  status  from  voluntary  associations  with  liability 
in  severalty  to  corporations  with  limited  liability,  but  recent 
enactments  have  altered  this  condition.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  other  enactments  which  have  remedied  the  defect,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  following  copies  of  certain 
laws  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  : 


United  States. 


Acts  of  Congress.    Approved  June  29, 1 SSO. 
Chapter  567. 

An  Act  to  legalize  the  incorporation  of 
Xatioual  Trade  Unions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
term  "  National  Trade  Union,"  in  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  shall  signif  j-  any  association 
of  working  people  having  two  or  more 
branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
its  members  to  become  more  skillful  and 
eflScient  workers,  the  promotion  of  their 
general  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their 
character,  the  regulation  of  their  wages 
and  their  hours  and  conditions  of  labor, 
the  protection  of  their  individual  rights  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or  trades,  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of   sick, 


disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the 
families  of  deceased  members,  or  for  such 
other  object  or  objects  for  which  working 
people  may  lawfully  combine,  having  in 
view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. 

Sec.  2.  That  National  Trade  Unions  shall, 
upon  filing  their  articles  of  incorporation 
in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  become  a  corporation  under 
the  technical  name  by  which  said  National 
Trade  Union  desires  to  be  known  to  the 
trade;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  implead  and  be  impleaded,  to 
grant  and  receive  in  its  corporate  or  techni- 
cal name,  propertj-,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  and  to  use  said  property-,  and  the 
proceeds  and  income  thereof,  for  the  objects 
of  said  corporation  as  in  its  charter  defined : 
Provided,  That  each  union  may  hold  only  so 
much  real  estate  as  may  be  required  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  its  incorporation. 
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Sec.  3.  That  au  incorporated  National 
Trade  Union  shall  have  power  to  make  and 
establish  such  constitution,  rules,  and  by- 
laws as  it  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  its 
lawful  objects,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend, 
add  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  incorporated  National 
Trade  Union  shall  have  power  to  define 
the  duties  and  powers  of  all  its  otBcers, 
and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
term  of  office,  to  establish  branches  and 
sub-unions  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  headquarters  of  an  in- 
corporated National  Trade  Union  shall  be 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.—  Vol. 
24,  Sess.  I.,  XLIXth  Congress,  p.  86. 

Acts  of  Congress.    Approved  June  1 ,  1S9S. 
Chapter  aTO. 
Sec.  8.    That  in  every  incorporation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred 


and  sixty-seven  of  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-flve 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it 
must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and 
by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease  to  be 
such  by  participating  in  or  by  Instigating 
force  or  violence  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty during  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts, 
or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from  work- 
Ing  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimida- 
tions. Members  of  such  incorporations 
shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  the  acts, 
debts,  or  obligations  of  the  corporations, 
nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  members  or  others  in  violation 
of  law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear 
by  designated  representatives  before  tlie 
board  created  by  this  Act,  or  in  any  suits 
or  proceedings  for  or  against  such  corpo- 
rations or  their  members  in  any  of  the 
Federal  courts.  —  FoZ.  30,  Sess.  11,  LVth 
Congress,  p.  427. 


Massachusetts. 


The  Revised  Laws. 

Chapter  125. 

Labor  or  Trade  Organizations. 

Sec.  13.  Corporations  may  be  formed  in 
the  manner  provided  in  this  chapter  lor  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  any 
employees  in  any  one  or  more  trades  or 
employments,  either  relative  to  their  em- 
ployment or  to  the  promotion  of  education, 
temperance,  morality  or  social  intercourse 
among  them,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
benefits  to  sick  or  unemployed  members, 
or  to  persons  dependent  upon  deceased 
members  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  14.  The  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions shall  not  indorse  his  approval  upon 
the  certificate  of  organization  of  any  such 
corporation,  unless  he  is  satisfied  tliat  the 
purpose  of  the  association  is  lawful,  that  its 
by-laws  contain  no  provision  contrary  to 
law  and  that  they  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  following  two  sections. 

Sec.  1.5.  The  by-laws  shall  contain  clear 
and  distinct  provisions  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion, admission  and  expulsion  of  members; 
the  titles,  duties,  powers  and  tenure  of  the 
olficers  of  the  corporation  and  their  election 
and  removal;  the  number  of  members  re- 
quired for  a  quorum;  tlie  call  for  special 
meetings;   the  adoption,  amendment   and 


repeal  of  by-laws;  the  purposes  to  which 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  may  be  applied 
and  for  whicli  assessments  may  be  laid 
upon  the  members;  the  conditions  upon 
which  a  member  or  persons  dependent  upon 
a  deceased  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits,  if  any  are  to  be  given  by  the  cor- 
poration; the  Imposition  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures, if  any;  the  deposit,  investment 
and  custody  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation ; 
the  periodical  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer;  and  the  method  of  voting  on 
shares  of  stock,  if  any  are  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration. A  by-law  shall  not  be  repealed  or 
amended,  or  an  additional  by-law  adopted, 
unless  notice  of  such  proposed  action 
shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing; and  such  repeal,  amendment  or  adop- 
tion shall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions as  conformable  to  the  requirements  of 
law. 

Sec.  16.  No  member  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  expelled  by  vote  of  less  than  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  thereof,  nor  by 
vote  of  less  than  three  quarters  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting  upon  such  expul- 
sion. Every  member  of  such  corporation 
and  every  person  who  has  an  interest  in  its 
funds  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  its  books 
and  records.  — To?.  II.,  pp.  1213,  1214. 
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Title  IX. —  Of  Corporations. 

Chapter  2. 

Of  Corpoi-atious  not  for  Pecuniary  Profit. 

Sec.  1642.  Organization  —  purposes  — 
name.  Any  three  or  more  persons  of  full 
age,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens 
of  the  state,  may  incorporate  themselves 
for  the  establishment  of  churclies,  col- 
leges, seminaries,  lyceums,  libraries,  fi\a- 
ternal  lodges  or  societies,  temperance 
societies,  trades'  unions  or  otlier  labor  or- 
ganizations, agricultural  societies,  farmers' 
granges,  or  organizations  of  a  benevolent, 
charitable,  scientific,  political,  athletic,  mili- 
tary or  religious  character,  by  signing,  ac- 
knowledging, and  filing  for  record  with  tlie 
county  recorder  of  the  county  where  the 
principal  place  of  business  is  to  be  located, 
articles  of  incorporation  stating  the  name 
by  whicli  the  corporation  or  association 
shall  be  known,  which  shall  not  be  the  same 
as  that  of  any  such  organization,  previously 
existing,  its  business  or  objects,  the  numijer 
of  trustees,  directors,  managers  or  other 
officers  to  conduct  the  same,  and  the  names 
thereof  for  the  first  year. 

Sec.  1643.  Powers  —  duration.  Upon  fil- 
ing such  articles,  the  persons  signing  and 
acknowledging  tlie  same,  and  their  associ- 
ates and  successors  shall  become  a  body 
corporate,  with  the  name  therein  stated, 
and  may  sue  and  be  sued.  It  may  have  a 
corporate  seal,  alterable  at  its  pleasure,  and 
may  take  by  gift,  purchase,  devise  or  be- 
quest real  and  personal  property  for  pur- 
poses appropriate  to  its  creation,  and  may 
make  by-laws.  Corporations  so  organized 
shall  endure  for  fifty  years,  unless  a  shorter 
period  is  fixed  in  tlie  articles,  or  they  are 
sooner  dissolved  by  three-fourths  vote  of 
all  the  members  thereof,  or  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

Sec.  1644.  For  agricultm-al,  horticultural, 
and  cemetery  purposes.  Corporations  or- 
ganized for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes,  and  cemetery  associations,  shall 
not  own  to  exceed  nine  sections  of  land, 
and  file  improvements  and  necessary  per- 
sonal property  for  the  proper  management 
thereof;  and  the  articles  of  incorporation 
shall  provide  a  mode  by  wliich  any  member 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  tlierefrom,  and 
also  the  mode  of  determining  the  amount  to 
be  received  by  such  member  upon  with- 
drawal and  for  the  payment  thereof  to  him, 
subject  to  the  right  of  creditors  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  their  duration  shall  be  with- 
out limit,  unless  terminated  by  act  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  164.i.  Dividend.  Xo  dividend  nor 
•distribution  of  property  among  the  stock- 


holders sliall  be  made  until  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  corporation. 

Sec.  1646.  Degrees  conferred.  Corpora- 
tions of  an  academical  character  may  con- 
fer the  degrees  usually  conferred  by  such 
institiitions. 

Sec.  1647.  Trustees  or  managers.  Such 
corporation  may,  annually  or  oftener,  elect 
from  its  members  its  trustees,  directors  or 
managers,  at  sucH  time  and  place  and  in 
sucli  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  its  by- 
laws, who  shall  liave  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  and  funds,  a  majority 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  When  a  vacancy 
occm's  in  its  governing  body,  it  sliall  be  filled 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  in  the 
by-laws.  When  the  corporation  consists  of 
the  trustees,  directors  or  managers  of  any 
benevolent,  charitable,  scientific  orreUglous 
institution  which  is  or  may  he  established 
in  tlie  state,  and  which  is  or  may  be  under 
the  patronage,  control,  direction  or  super- 
vision  of  any  synod,  conference,  association 
or  other  ecclesiastical  bodj'  in  any  state  es- 
tablished agreeably  to  the  laws  thereof,  such 
ecclesiastical  body  may  nominate  and  ap- 
point such  trustees,  directors  or  managers, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  appointing 
body,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  which  may 
occur  among  them;  and  when  any  such  in- 
stitution may  be  under  the  patronage,  con- 
trol, direction  or  supervision  of  two  or  more 
of  sucli  synods,  conferences,  associations  or 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  they  may  sever- 
ally nominate  and  appoint  such  proportion 
of  such  trustees,  directors  or  managers  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  Ijy  the  Ijodles  immedi- 
ately concerned,  and  any  vacancy  occurring 
among  such  appointees  last  named  shall  be 
filled  by  tlie  synod,  conference ,  a  ssociation  or 
Ijody  having  appointed  the  last  incumbent. 

Sec.  1648.  Academical  meetings.  Any 
corporation  of  an  academical  character,  the 
memljership  of  which  shall  consist  of  lay 
members  and  pastors  of  chm-ches,  delegates 
to  any  synod,  conference  or  council  liolding 
its  annual  meetings  alternately  in  this  and 
one  or  more  adjoining  states,  may  hold  its 
annual  meetings  for  the  elections  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  lousiness  in  any  ad- 
joining state,  at  the  place  where  such  synod, 
conference,  or  coxmcil  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing; and  tlie  election  and  business  trans- 
acted shall  lie  of  the  same  efl"ect  as  if  held 
and  transacted  at  its  place  of  business  in 
this  state. 

Sec.  1649.  Election  of  officers.  If  an 
election  of  trustees,  directors  or  managers 
shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  designated  by 
the  by-laws,  the  society  for  that  cause  shall 
not  be  dissolved,  but  such  election  may  take 
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place  on  any  other  day  directed  in  the  by- 
laws . 

Sec.  16n0.  Reincorporation.  The  trustees, 
directors,  or  members  of  any  corijoration 
organized  under  this  chapter  may  reincor- 
porate the  same,  and  all  the  property  and 
rights  thereof  shall  vest  in  the  corporation 
as  reincorporated. 

Sec.  1651.  Changing  name.  Any  corpo- 
ration organized  under  this  chapter  may 
change  its  corporate  name  or  amend  its 
articles  of  incorporation  by  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided  by  its  articles.  If  the 
trustees,  directors  or  managers  of  stich  cor- 
poration are  appointed  by  two  or  more 
synods,  confei'ences,  associations  or  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  such  amendment  or 


—  Concluded. 

change  shall  not  l)e  made  without  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  those  appointed 
by  each  such  body. 

Sec.  1652.  Record  —  effect.  The  change  or 
amendment  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  recorded  as  the  original 
articles  are  recorded.  From  the  date  of  fil- 
ing such  change  or  amendment  for  record, 
the  provisions  of  the  previous  section  hav- 
ing been  complied  with,  the  change  or 
amendment  shall  take  effect  as  a  part  of  the 
original  articles,  and  the  corporation  thus 
constituted  shall  have  the  same  rights, 
powers  and  franchises,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  immunities,  and  liable  upon  all  con- 
tracts to  the  same  extent,  as  before  such 
change  or  amendment.  —  Code  of  Iowa  — 
Annotated,  1897,  pp.  602-004. 


Louisiana. 


An  Act  —  Approved  July  1, 1S90. 
To  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Trades 
Unions,  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  or 
lodges,  Farmers'  Alliances  and  similar 
organizations,  as  now  existing  in  this 
State  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  now  conferred  by  sec- 
tion six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  for  the  organization 
of  corporations  for  literary,  scieutiflc 
and  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  and 
to  repeal  all  laws  conflicting  there- 
with. 

Whereas,  Trades  Unions,  Knights  of  Labor 
assemblies  or  lodges,  Fanners'  Alliances  as 
now  established  in  this  State  are  intended  to 
benefit  and  protect  the  interests  of  laboring 
men  and  to  promote  public  welfare. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Lotdsiana,  That  any 


Trades  Unions,  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies 
or  lodges,  Farmers'  Alliances  or  any  similar 
organizations  as  now  established  in  this 
state  or  as  may  hereafter  be  established  for 
similar  purposes,  may  form  themselves  into 
incorporated  bodies;  provided  tliat  no  less 
than  six  members  or  persons  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  of  corporations  for 
literary,  scientific,  religious  and  charitable 
purposes,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  67"  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  all  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  shall  apply  to  and  include  all  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That 
all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.  —  Acts  of  Louisiana,  1890, 
p.  42. 


Maryland. 


Act  of  1868. 
Chapter  471. 


Provisions  for  the  Formation  of  Cor- 
porations. 

Sec.  14.  Corporations  may  be  formed  in 
this  State,  under  the  provisions  hereinafter 
set  forth,  by  any  five  or  more  persons,  citi- 
zens of  tlie  United  States,  and  a  majority  of 
them  citizens  of  this  State,  or  if  unnatural- 
ized, residents  of  tliis  State,  making  oath  that 
they  bona  fide  intend  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  without  unreasonable  de- 
lay, who  may  desire  to  form  a  body  corporate 
or  politic.  —  Public  General  Laics  of  Mary- 
land, Vol.  1,  Art.  1-44,  p.  .540. 


Chaptek  267, 1884. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of 
"Trade  Union,"  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  twenty-six   of  the  Code  of 
Public  General  Laws  of  this  State,  as 
tlie  same  was  enacted  by  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and 
under  the  supplements  tliereto,  and  to 
define  the  powers  of  the  corporations  so 
authorized  to  be  formed. 
Sec.  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  That  any  five  or  more 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
majority  of  wliom  are  citizens  of  this  State, 
who  are  engaged  in  tlie  same  occupation  or 
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emploj'meiit,  or  in  similar  occupation  or 
employment,  may  organize  and  form  as  a 
corporation,  to  be  known  as  a  "  Trade 
Union,"  with  such  additions  to  the  said 
name  as  they  may  adopt  and  set  forth  in 
their  certificate,  to  promote  the  well  being 
of  their  every  day  life,  and  for  mutual  as- 
sistance in  securing  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  labor  of  its  members; 
and  as  a  beneficial  society,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  twenty-six  of  the  Code  of 
Public  General  Laws  of  this  State,  as  the 
same  was  enacted  by  the  Act  of  eighteen 


nd  —  Concluded. 

hundred  and  sixty-eight,  chapter  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  and  its  supplements, 
in  the  manner  in  which  other  corporations 
provided  for  in  said  act  are  authorized  to 
be  formed;  each  of  said  trade  unions  so  or- 
ganized and  found  as  a  corporation,  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  regulations  in  said  act,  and  in  its  sup- 
plements contained,  affecting  beneficial  so- 
cieties or  associations  authorized  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act  and  its  supplements.  —  Approved  April 
S,  IS 84. 


Michigan, 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
Labor  Associations. 

(7434)  Sec.  1.  The  People  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  enact,  That  labor  associations 
may  be  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

(7435)  Sec.  2.  Any  ten  or  more  residents 
of  this  state,  who  are  members  of  any  char- 
tered  tody,  or  of  different  chartered  bodies, 
which  body  or  bodies  receive  their  charter 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or 
from  any  international  labor  organization 
issuing  charters  under  authority  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  may  make 
and  execute  articles  of  association  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  which  said  articles  of 
association  shall  be  acknowledged  before 
some  officer  of  this  state  having  authority 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and 
shall  set  forth : 

First,  The  names  of  the  persons  associ- 
ating in  the  first  instance,  their  places  of 
residence  and  the  name  and  location  of  the 
labor  organization  or  organizations  to  which 
they  severally  belong; 

Second,  The  consorate  name  by  which 
such  association  shall  be  known  in  the  law; 

Third,  The  purposes  of  the  association, 
which  shall  be  to  provide  a  building  or 
buildings  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  the  period  for  which 
such  association  is  incorporated,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years. 

(7436)  Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  said  articles  of 
association  shall  be  filed  with  the  coimty 
clerk  of  the  county  within  which  such  cor- 
poration shall  be  formed  and  shall  be  re- 
corded by  such  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in 
his  office  for  that  purpose,  and  thereupon 
the  persons  who  shall  have  signed  said 
articles  of  association,  their  associates  and 
successors,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  expressed  in  such  articles  of  associa- 
tion. A  copy  of  such  articles  of  association, 
under  the  seal  of  the  county  clerk  in  whose 
office  said  record  is  kept,  and  certified  by 


him,  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence in  all  courts  of  this  state  of  the  exist- 
ence and  due  incorporation  of  such  associa- 
tion. 

(7437)  Sec.  4.  Every  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may 
take,  receive,  purchase  and  hold  in  its  cor- 
porate  capacity  and  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses, real  and  personal  property,  and  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  demise,  sell,  con- 
vey, use  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure;  and 
may  erect  and  own  suitable  building  or 
buildings  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
meetings  of  labor  organizations  or  for  any 
other  purpose  in  the  interests  of  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  may  borrow  money,  and 
for  that  purpose  may  issue  its  bonds  and 
mortgage  its  property  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  said  bonds. 

(743S)  Sec.  h.  Every  such  corporation 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  pro- 
vide by  its  by-laws  for  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates of  shares  of  stock  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  held  and  repre- 
sented. All  stockholders  of  every  corpora- 
tion formed  under  this  act,  shall  be  limited 
in  their  liability  to  creditors  of  any  such  cor- 
poration, to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
unpaid  on  their  said  stock. 

(7489)  Sec.  6.  Every  such  corporation 
shall  have  power  to  provide  by  its  by-laws 
for  succession  to  its  original  membership, 
and  for  new  membership,  and  shall  also 
have  power  to  provide  by  its  by-laws  for 
election  from  its  members  of  a  board  of 
trustees  and  to  fix  the  number  and  term  of 
office  of  such  trustees. 

(7440)  Sec.  7.  The  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business,  affairs  and  property  of 
such  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  said 
board  of  trustees  and  said  board  shall  have 
power  to  borrow  any  money,  and  cause  to 
be  made  and  issued  any  bonds  and  mort- 
gages authorized  by  section  four  of  this  act. 
Said  trustees  shall  appoint  from  their  num- 
ber a   president,   secretary  and  treasurer, 
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who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

An  Act  to  authorise  the  incorporation  of 
Trades'  Unions  as  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tions, under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
sixty -tiuo  of  the  compiled  laios. 

(7447)  Sec.  1.  The  People  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  enact,  That  any  association  of 
trades'  unions  in  this  state,  actually  existing 
and  conducting  its  operations  under  a  con- 
stitution or  articles  of  association,  may  be- 
come a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  the 
general  purposes  contemplated  by  chapter 
sixty-two  of  the  compiled  laws  of  this  state, 
being  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  mechanics'  associations,"  approved 
February  seventeen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  upon  filing  a  copy  of  their  con- 
stitution or  articles  of  association,  verified 
by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  of  the  executive 
oflicers  of  such  association,  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  like  verified 
copy  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  where  such  association  is  situated. 
All  such  associations  becoming  corporations 
as  aljove  provided,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  except  as  otherwise  in 
this  act  provided. 

(744S)  Sec.  2.  The  constitution  or  aiticles 
of  association  under  which  any  such  asso- 
ciation may  be  organized,  may  stand  in 
lieu  of  the  articles  of  agreement  required  to 
be  executed  by  section  two  of  said  act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven ;  and  such 
constitution  or  articles  of  association  may 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  trustees  and 
other  officers  of  such  association  annually 
or  semi-annually,  as  the  case  may  be :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  legalize  any  provision 
that  may  be  contained  in  any  such  consti- 
tution or  articles  of  association  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  to 
public  justice. 

(7449)  Sec.  3.  All  monej's,  property,  or 
rights  in  action  equitably  belonging  to  any 
association  at  the  time  the  same  may  or 
shall  become  incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  vest  in  the  corpora- 
tion 80  formed,  and  may  be  recovered  by 
such  corporation  in  [an]  action  in  assump- 
sit, or  on  the  case,  from  any  person  unlaw- 
fully withholding  the  same. 

(7450)  Sec.  4.  Any  corporation  that  may 
be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
may  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  five  of  the  afore- 
said act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 


and  may  choose  its  officers,  and  conduct  its 
operations  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  its  constitution  or  articles  of 
association,  subject  to  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  proviso  to  section  two  of  this 
act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  societies  to  2>romote  the  interests  of 
Trade  and  Labor. 

(7451)  Sec.  1.  The  People  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  number  of 
persons,  not  less  than  five,  may  associate 
themselves  together  and  become  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  for  the  improvement 
of  their  several  social  and  material  in- 
terests, the  regulation  of  their  wages,  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  their  employment, 
the  protection  of  their  joint  and  individual 
rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trades  or 
industrial  avocations,  the  collection  and 
payment  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  sick, 
disabled  or  unemployed  members,  the  se- 
curing of  benefits  to  the  families  of  deceased 
members,  and  for  such  other  and  further 
objects  of  material  benefit  and  protection 
as  are  germain  to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The  persons  so  associating  shall  execute 
articles  of  association  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, sign  and  acknowledge  the  same  be- 
fore some  officer  duly  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  this  state  to  take  acknowledgments 
of  deeds,  and  upon  the  execution  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  said  articles  of  association 
aforesaid,  the  said  association  shall  become 
a  bodj'  politic  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
said  articles  of  agreement. 

(7452)  Sec.  2.  Every  association  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have 
a  corporate  name,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  prosecute  and  de- 
fend in  all  courts  of  this  state;  shall  hold, 
pay,  sell,  assign  and  lease  such  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed  property  as  shall  be  required 
for  its  corporate  purjioses. 

(7453)  Sec.  3.  The  articles  of  association 
shall  state : 

First,  The  names  of  persons  associating 
in  the  first  instance  with  their  places  of 
residence; 

Second,  The  purjioses  of  tlie  association, 
conforming  with  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

Third,  The  corporate  name  and  period  of 
incorporation,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of 
thirty  years; 

Fourth,  The  terms,  conditions,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  membership  in  the  corporation ; 

Fifth,  The  officers  and  committees  created, 
with  the  names  of  officers  and  members  of 
committees  first  selected,  the  terms  of  such 
officers  and  members,  and  the  time  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  meeting. 
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(74541  Sec.  4.  Every  association  incor- 
porated under  this  act  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  needful  by-laws  for  its  govern- 
ment and  enforce  the  same  by  the  usual 
penalties  and  forfeitures;  may  thereby  es- 
tablish a  uniform  system  of  dues,  assess- 
ments or  benefits  to  be  levied  upon  members, 
prescribe  the  duties  of  officers,  require 
bonds  of  the  same  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

(7455)  Sec.  5.  The  officers  of  the  associ- 
ation shall  consist  of  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  board  of  trustees  of  not  less 
than  three  members  of  the  association. 
The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  said  board 
of  trustees. 

(7456)  Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  the  executive  board  of  such  association, 
and  shall  be  charged  with  the  general  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  Said  board  shall 
adopt  by-laws  for  the  association,  and 
change  the  same  at  pleasure:  Provided, 
That  the  by-law  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  their 
terms  of  office  shall  be  of  no  effect  until 
the  same  is  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  A  majority 
of  said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(7457)  Sec.  7.  All  societies,  unions  or 
associations  of  tradesmen  or  laborers  actu- 
ally existing  and  conducting  their  affairs 
under  a  constitution  or  articles  of  associa- 
tion, may  become  a  body  corporate  and 
politic,  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  act, 
upon  filing  a  copy  of  their  constitution  or 
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articles  of  the  association,  society,  or  union, 
verified  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  executive 
officers  of  such  society,  association,  or  union 
in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a 
like  verified  copy  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  of  the  county  where  such  association, 
society,  or  union  is  formed.  All  societies, 
unions,  and  associations,  becoming  corpo- 
rations as  above  provided,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(7458)  Sec.  8.  The  constitution  or  articles 
of  association  of  the  society,  union  or  asso- 
ciation referred  to  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  act  when  filed  as  therein  provided, 
shall  stand  in  lieu  of  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration required  to  be  executed  under  this 
act  and  such  constitution  or  articles  of  as- 
sociation may  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  trustees  and  other  officers  required  by 
this  act,  naming  the  officers  to  act  as  the 
first  incumbents:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  section  contained  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  legalize  any  provisions  that  may 
be  contained  in  said  constitution  or  articles 
of  association,  repugnant  to  the  general 
laws  of  this  state  or  to  public  justice. 

(7459)  Sec.  9.  All  moneys,  properties,  or 
rights  in  action,  equitably  belonging  to  any 
society,  union  or  association  at  tlie  time  the 
same  shall  become  incorporated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  vest  in  the  cor- 
poration so  formed,  and  may  be  recovered 
by  such  corporation  in  an  action  of  assump- 
sit, or  on  the  case,  from  any  person  unlaw- 
fully withholding  the  same.  —  Compiled 
Laics,  Michigan,  1897,  p]}.  2345,  2346  and 
2348-23.50. 


New  York. 


Article  II. 


Coi'poi'ations  for  Purposes  not  Elsewhere 
Authorized. 

Sec.  30.  Purposes  for  which  corporations 
may  be  formed  under  this  article.  —  A  mem- 
bership corporation  may  be  created  under 
this  article  for  any  lawful  purpose,  except 
a  purpose  for  which  a  corj)oration  may  be 
created  under  any  other  article  of  this 
chapter,  or  any  other  general  law  than  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  31.  Certificates  of  incorporation.  — 
Five  or  more  persons  may  l:iecome  a  member- 
ship corporation  for  any  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  a  corporation  maybe  formedimder 
this  article  or  for  any  two  or  more  of  such 
purposes  of  a  kindred  nature,  by  making, 
acknowledging  and  filing  a  certificate,  stat- 
ing the  particular  objects  for  which  the 
corporation  is  to  be  formed,  each  of  which 
must  be  such  as  is  authorized  by  this  article; 


the  name  of  the  purposed  corporation;  the 
territory  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be 
principally  conducted;  the  town,  village,  or 
city  in  which  its  principal  office  is  to  be 
located,  if  it  be  then  practicable  to  fix  such 
location;  the  number  of  its  directors,  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  thirty;  and 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
persons  to  be  its  directors  luitil  its  first 
annual  meeting.  Such  certificate  shall  not 
be  flleil  without  the  written  approval,  en- 
dorsed thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of  a 
justice  of  a  supreme  court.  If  such  certifi- 
cate specify  among  such  purposes  the  care 
of  orphan,  pauper  or  destitute  children,  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  mater- 
nity hospital  or  lying-in  asylum  where 
women  may  be  received,  cared  for  or  treated 
during  pregnancy  or  during  or  after  de- 
livery, or  for  boarding  or  keeping  nursing 
children,  the  written  approval  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  shall  also  be  endorsed 
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thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  before  the 
filing  thereof.  On  filing  such  certificate,  in 
pursuance  of  law,  the  signers  thereof,  their 
associates  and  successors,  shall  be  a  corpo- 
ration in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  certificate.  Any  corporation  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  organized  imder  this 
article  for  the  purpose  of  gathering,  obtain- 
ing and  procuring  information  and  intelli- 
gence, telegraphic  or  otherwise  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  its  members,  and  to  furnish 
and  supply  the  same  to  its  members  for 
publication  in  newspapers  owned  or  repre- 
sented by  them  may  admit  as  members 
thereof,  other  corporations,  limited  liability 
companies,  joint  stock  and  other  associa- 
tions, partnerships  and  individuals  engaged 
in  the  same  business  or  in  the  publication 
of  newspapers,  periodicals  or  other  publi- 
cations, upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  not 
inconsistent  with  law  or  with  its  certificate 
of  incorporation,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  its 
hy-\tiv;s,.  —  Amended  bij  L.  1897,  cli.  206,  and 
L.  1001,  ch.  436,  in  effect  Ajyril  IS,  1901. 

Sec.  32.  Incorporation  of  associations  of 
more  than  five  thousand  members.  — Any 
association,  society  or  league,  having  no 
capital  stock  and  not  organized  for  pecuni- 
ary profit,  composed  of  more  than  five 
thousand  members  and  governed  by  a  rep- 
resentative body  may  incorporate  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  organized,  if  such  purpose 
is  one  for  which  a  corporation  may  be  formed 
under  this  article.  The  certificate  of  incor- 
poration shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five  members  who  must  be  au- 
thorized to  procure  the  incorporation  and 
make  the  particular  certificate,  by  the  same 
atfirmative  vote,  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of 
the  association,  society  or  league  requires 
for  an  amendment  or  change  in  the  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law  iher^ot.  —  Added 
by  L.  1900,  ch.  681. 

Sec.  33.  Eifect  of  incorporation.  — The 
members  of  such  association,  society  or 
league  shall  become  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration created  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section;  all  the  property  owned 
by,  held  lor  or  in  any  wise  belonging  to  such 
association,  society  or  league  shall  belong 
to  the  corporation  ;  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, together  with  the  official  terms  and 
duties  of  all  oflicers  and  committees,  are 
continued,  except  so  far  as  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  the  busi- 
ness or  purposes  of  the  corporation  may  l)e 
carried  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 
—  Added  by  L.  1000,  ch.  6S1. 

Sec.  34.    Annual  assembly  or  convention. 
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—  In  place  of  holding  an  annual  meeting  of 
all  the  members,  such  corporation  may  pro- 
vide in  its  constitution  and  by-laws  for  an 
annual  election  by  its  members,  of  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates  either  at  large  or 
from  special  districts;  and  in  such  case,  no 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held. 
Such  delegates  or  representatives,  when  as- 
sembled under  the  name  and  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  corporation,  shall  have  and  may  exer- 
cise all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  annual  meeting  of  tlie  corporation.  The 
time  and  place  of  holding  such  annual  assem- 
Ijly  or  convention  may  be  presci'ibed  in  the 
constitution  or  by-laws  of  the  corporation 
and  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  annual 
assembly  or  convention  may  be  held  without 
the  BtMe.  — Added  by  L.  1900,  ch.  6S1. 

Sec.  3.^.  Board  of  directors.  —  Whenever 
otherwise  provided  by  law  and  as  ex- 
ceptions thereto,  the  constitution  and  liy- 
la  ws  of  each  such  corporation  may  prescribe 
the  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors ;  the 
method  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  board  of 
directors;  the  continuance  of  the  directors 
in  oflice  until  their  successors*  have  been 
severally  elected  and  accepted  their  oflices ; 
the  officers  of  the  corporation  who  are  to 
execute  any  agreement  or  contract  author- 
ized 1)y  the  lioard  of  directors;  and  the 
character,  contents  and  method  of  execution 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors.—^fWed  by  L.  1900,  ch.  681. 

Sec.  36.  Special  i)owers.  —  Any  such  cor- 
poration formed  for  defending  the  rights  of 
cyclists,  facilitating  touring  and  securing 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good 
roads  and  cycle  paths  by  public  authority, 
may  prefer  a  complaint  before  any  court, 
tribunal  or  magistrate  having  jiu-isdiction 
for  the  violation  of  any  law,  ordinance  or 
regulation  made  by  public  authority  and 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
and  may  aid  in  presenting  the  law  and 
facts  to  such  court,  tribimal  and  magistrate. 

—  Added  by  L.1900,  ch.  681.  General  Laws 
and  Other  General  Statutes  of  New  York,  F. 
to  P.  pp.  2303-2306. 

Acts  of  1 002  —  Approved  April  3. 
Chapter  341. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  membership  corpora- 
tion  law  in  relation  to  amending  the 
certificate  of  incorporation. 
The  People  of  the   State  of  New  York, 
represented    in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Section  four  of  article  one,  of 
chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 


So  in  the  original. 
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entitled  "An  act  relating  to  membership 
corporations,  constituting  chapter  forty- 
three  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Extension  of  corporate  purposes 
by  supplemental  certificates.  —  A  member- 
ship corporation,  created  under  or  Ijy  a 
general  or  special  law  for  purposes  for 
which  a  corporation  may  be  created  under 
any  article  of  this  chapter  may,  from  time  to 
time,  extend  its  corporate  purposes  so  as  to 
include  any  other  purpose  for  which  a  cor- 
poration may  be  created  under  such  article 
by  filing  in  the  offices  in  which  its  original 
■certificates  of  incorporation,  if  any,  are 
filed,  or  otherwise  in  the  ofllces  in  which 
original  certificates  of  incorporation  for 
such  purposes  are  required  to  be  filed,  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  such  exten- 
sion, certified  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  corporation  to  have  been  duly  adopted 
by  the  concurring  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation  present  at  an 
annual  meeting,  or  a  special  meeting  duly 
called  for  that  purpose;  and  a  certificate 
signed  and  acknowledged  by  a  majority  of 
the  directors  of  the  corporation,  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  resolution,  with  the  approval, 
endorsed  thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  if  the 
care  of  orphan,  pauper  or  destitute  children 
be  included  among  such  corporate  pur- 
poses, with  the  additional  approval  en- 
dorsed thereupon  or  annexed  thereto,  of  the 
state  board  of  charities. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately.—  Lmvs  of  Xetv  York,  12oth  Session, 
2902.     Vol.  2,  p.  903. 

Acts  of  1904  —  Approved  April  8. 
Chapter  271. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  membership  corpo- 
ration law,  with  respect  to  the  increase  or 
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reduction  of  the  number  of  directors  of 
membership  corporations. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Section  fourteen  of  article  one  of 
chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetj'-five, 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  membership 
corporations,  constituting  chapter  forty- 
three  of  the  general  laws"  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  14.  A  membership  corporation,  cre- 
ated under  or  bj-  a  general  or  special  law, 
may  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  members 
present  at  an  annual  meeting,  or  at  any 
special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose 
and  so  specified  in  the  notice  of  the  said 
meeting,  determine  to  change  the  number  of 
its  directors  to  any  number  which  a  corpo- 
ration created  under  this  chapter  for  the 
same  purposes  is  authorized  to  have.  Notice 
of  such  special  meeting  shall  be  given  as 
provided  by  section  twenty-one  of  article 
one  of  the  stock  corporation  law,  or  by  pub- 
lication thereof  once  in  each  week,  for  three 
successive  weeks  next  preceding  the  time 
when  such  special  meeting  is  to  be  held,  in 
at  least  two  newspapers  within  the  county 
where  such  special  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
On  such  determination,  a  majority  of  the 
directors  shall  sign,  acknowledge  and  file 
an  amended  certificate  specifying  sucii  re- 
duction or  increase;  and  thereon  the  num- 
ber of  directors  shall  be  the  number  stated 
in  such  certificate.  Each  director  then  in 
oflice  shall  serve  until  his  term  expires, 
and  there  shall  be  no  election  of  directors, 
until  the  number  of  directors  is  less  than 
the  number  specified  in  the  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately.—  Laws  of  Xew  York,  127th  Session, 
1904.     Vol.  1,  p.  533. 


Pennsy  1  van  ia . 

An  Act  approved  May  13,  1S89. 

No.  215. 
Incorporation  of  Trade  Unions. 

To  authorize  the  chartering  of  associa- 
tions of  employees  and  to  provide  punish- 
ments for  the  fraudulent  appropriation  or 
use  of  their  property. 

Whereas,  Associations  of  capital  are  in- 
corporated and  protected  by  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth; 

And  Whereas,  Associationsof  laborshould 
have  the  same  privileges;  therefore. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  d-c.  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  five  or  more 
employees,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
•citizens  of  the  United  States,  may,  by  their 


agreement  ancl  upon  a  compliance  with 
tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  form  themselves 
into  an  association  for  their  mutual  aid  and 
benefit  and  protection  in  their  trade  con- 
cerns. 

Sec.  2.  When  such  association  is  to 
include  employees  residing  only  in  one 
county  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  petition  in 
the  following  form,  or  substantially  so,  may 
be  presented  to  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  such  county : 

To  the  honorable  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of county; 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  respect- 
fully shows : 

First.  That  they  are  employees  and  resi- 
dents of  the  countv  of 
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Second.  That  three  of  your  petitioners 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  they  have  agreed  to  form 
themselves  into  an  association  for  their 
mutual  aid,  benefit,  and  protection  in  their 
trade  concerns. 

Fourth.  That  the  name  of  said  associa. 
tiou  is  to  he 

Fifth.  That  said  association  is  to  include 
only  employees  who  are  residents  of  said 
county. 

Sixth.  The  chief  office  of  said  association 
is  to  be  located  at ,  said  county. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your 
honorable  court  to  grant  them  a  charter 
for  such  association. 

And  they  will  ever  pray. 


Signatures  of  petitioners. 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  i 

County  of" ,  *  **  ' 

Before  me, ,  in  and  for 

said    countj-,    personally    appeared 

,    the    foregoing    petitioners,    who 

being  duly ,  depose  and  say  that 

the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  petition 

are    true, and    subscribed    to, 

this day  /    _ 

of Anno  Domini  i " 


Signatures  of  affiants. 

Sec.  3.  When  such  association  is  to  in- 
clude employees  residing  in  more  than  one 
county  of  this  Commonwealth,  an  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  for  the  same  may  be 
made  to  the  Governor  in  the  same,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same,  form  as  to  a  court,  ex- 
cepting a  change  in  the  address  thereof  and 
an  averment  that  the  association  is  to  include 
employees  residing  in  more  than  one  county 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  i.  Upon  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion or  application  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  or  of  the  Governor, 
to  mark  the  same  "granted"  and  file  the 
same  on  record  in  the  proper  oliice,  and  on 
request  a  certified  copy  thereof,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fee  therefor,  shall  be 
given  to  the  petitioners. 

Sec.  5.  An  association  authorized  by  this 
act,  by  virtue  of  its  charter,  shall  have  the 
following  powers : 


First.  To  have  succession  by  its  asso- 
ciated name  for  the  period  limited  by  its 
charter,  and  when  no  period  is  limited 
thereby  or  by  this  act,  perpetually,  sub- 
ject  to  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  Common, 
wealth. 

Second.  To  maintain  and  defend  judicial 
proceedings. 

Third.  To  make  and  use  a  common  seal 
and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Fourth.  To  purchase,  hold,  and  transfer 
such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation  may  re- 
quire. 

Fifth.  To  elect  or  appoint  and  compen- 
sate such  officers  or  agents  as  the  business 
of  such  association  may  require. 

Sixth.  To  establish  a  constitution  and 
adopt  by-laws  and  rules,  not  inconsistent 
with  law,  for  the  management  of  its  prop- 
erty and  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  its 
aflfairs. 

Seventh.  To  enter  into  any  obligation 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Eighth.  To  organize  and  establish,  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  such  subordinate  associations  of 
employees  as  shall  apply  therefor,  under 
such  reasonable  rules,  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, as  may  by  the  parent  association 
be  deemed  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  Any  officer,  agent  or  member  of 
such  association,  or  of  any  such  subordi- 
nate association,  who  shall  fraudulently 
take,  keep  or  convert  to  his  own  use,  or  to 
the  use  of  another,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  given  to,  collected  for,  or 
due,  or  belonging  to  such  association,  or 
which  is  to  be  sent,  paid  or  delivered  by 
such  officer,  agent  or  member,  to  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corjJoration,  on  behalf  of  such 
association,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
deineanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  restore  the  property,  unless 
already  restored,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  or  work  house  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  7.  Any  officer,  agent  or  member  of 
such  association,  or  of  any  such  subordi- 
nate association,  who  shall  wilfully  keep, 
secrete,  mutilate  or  destroy,  or  refuse  to 
turn  over  to  his  successor,  duly  elected  or 
appointed,  or  to  the  proper  authority  as 
provided  b}-  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
thereof,  any  seal,  minute  book,  record, 
ledger,  voucher  or  other  book  or  books^ 
paper  or  papers,  or  any  article  of  personal 
property  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  af- 
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fairs  of  such  association,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  ii  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  restore  to  the 
proper  authority  such  article  or  articles  and 
to  undergo  an  imprisonment  for  a  period 


not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  both,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. —  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  IS 89, 
pp.  104-196. 


Belgium. 


Law  on  Trade  Unions. 


(.March  SI,  1S9S.) 

Article  1.  Trade  unions  shall  enjoy  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals  within  the  limits 
and  under  the  conditions  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

S.  A  trade  union  {union  professioneUe)  is 
an  association  formed  exclusively  for  the 
study,  protection,  and  development  of  their 
trade  interests  by  persons  exercising,  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  agriciilture  or  the 
liberal  professions,  the  same  profession  or 
similar  professions,  or  the  same  trade,  or 
trades  which  contribute  to  the  making  of 
the  same  products. 

Unions  shall  not  themselves  exercise  a 
profession  or  trade.  They  may,  however, 
make: 

1.  Contracts,  and  especially  purchases 
and  sales,  essential  to  tlie  conduct  of  their 
apprenticeship  shops; 

2.  Purchases,  for  resale  to  their  mem- 
bers, of  raw  materials,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
animals,  machines  and  other  implements, 
and  in  general  all  objects  required  in  the 
exercise  of  the  profession  or  trade  of  the 
members ; 

3.  Purchases  of  the  professional  or  trade 
products  of  their  members  and  the  resale 
of  these  same  articles ; 

4.  Any  commission  transactions  for  their 
members  with  relation  to  the  acts  provided 
for  in  2  and  3  of  this  article; 

5.  Purchases  of  animals,  machines  and 
other  implements  and  in  general  of  all  ob- 
jects destined  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
Union  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  its 
members,  for  rent  or  otherwise,  with  a  view- 
to  the  exercise  of  their  profession  or  trade. 

The  various  operations  provided  for  in 
subdivisions  1  to  5  sliall  not  give  rise  to 
any  profit  to  the  Union  and  are  not  in  any 
sense  to  be  considered  acts  of  trade  in  its 
usual  meaning;  they  shall  form  the  subject 
of  an  account  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
acts  of  the  Union. 

The  Union  may  register  and  o\s-n  trade- 
marks or  labels  for  the  individual  use  of  its 
members,  by  conforming  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  April  1,  1S79.  It  shall  be  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark.  It  may 
grant  the  use  of  it  to  its  members,  in  ac- 


cordance \\ith  its  regulations  and  under  its 
control,  but  without  obtaining  any  profit 
therefrom. 

3.  The  Union  shall  comprise  at  least 
seven  active  members. 

Minors  having  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
and  married  women  may  become  members 
of  a  union,  imless  the  opposition  of  the 
father,  guardian,  or  husband  is  reported  to 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  or  a  dele- 
gate of  the  administration. 

The  minor  or  married  woman  may,  in  case 
of  opposition,  appeal  to  a  jiistice  of  the  peace 
who  shall,  on  simple  demand,  render  a  de- 
cision, the  parties  having  been  heard  or 
summoned.  Documents  relating  to  these 
proceedings  shall  be  exempt  from  stamp 
and  record  tax  and  shall  be  registered  witli- 
out  charge. 

A  minor  shall  have  only  a  deliberative 
voice  as  a  memljer  of  the  Union. 

The  Union  may  admit  honorary  members, 
even  persons  not  belonging  to  the  profession 
or  trade;  tiie  number  of  honorary  memljers 
must  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  active  members. 

Persons  who  are  excluded  from  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  terms  of  art.  4  and 
retail  liquor  dealers,  unless  the  latter  have 
for  at  least  four  years  exercised  the  profes- 
sion or  trade  of  the  Union,  may  not  take 
part  in  a  Union  as  lionorary  members. 

4.  The  constitution  shall  specify  : 

1.  The  name  adopted  by  the  Union  and 
the  address  of  its  headqiiarters; 

2.  The  object  for  which  the  Union  is 
formed ; 

3.  The  conditions  upon  which  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  members  recognized  by  the 
constitution  may  join  or  resign. 

Each  associate  has  the  right  to  retire  at 
any  moment  from  the  Union ;  the  latter,  in 
such  case,  may  demand  only  the  assess- 
ments due  and  the  current  assessment; 

4.  The  organization  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  management  of 
its  property,  the  method  of  nomination  and 
the  powers  of  persons  charged  with  the 
administration  or  management. 

The  administration  of  the  Union  may  be 
entrusted  only  to  Belgians  or  to  foreigners 
authorized  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
kingdom  and  actuallj-  residing  there.    They 
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shall  be  choBen  by  the  Union  itself  from 
among  its  adult  members,  and  three  fourths, 
at  least,  from  among  the  active  members. 
Women  may  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion. 

No  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Union 
may  be  taken  by :  (ft)  Those  whom  art.  12 
of  the  law  of  June  23,  1894,  deprives  of  the 
right  to  be  administrators  of  recognized 
mutual  aid  societies;  (6)  those  who  — either 
directly,  or  through  agents  — keep  a  liquor 
saloon,  except  in  case  of  the  administration 
of  a  union  formed  among  liquor  dealers; 

5.  The  term  of  office  of  persons  charged 
with  the  administration  and  management. 

This  term  shall  not  exceed  four  years; 
the  commission  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  l)y  the  general  assembl}'; 

6.  Nature  of  investment  of  union  funds. 
The  Union  is  forbidden  to  take  sliares  or 

stock  in  any  commercial  compauj'; 

7.  The  method  of  keeping  accounts; 

8.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  modi- 
fying or  revising  the  constitution  or  dis- 
solving the  Union. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  constitution  may  only  law- 
fully be  decided  upon  by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  at  least  of  the  members  pres- 
ent in  a  general  assembly  specially  called  for 
this  purpose  and  composed  of  half  at  least 
of  the  members  having  the  right  to  vote; 

9.  The  penalties  which  the  Union  shall 
inflict,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  its  rules. 

These  penalties  shall  not  refer  to  any  stipu- 
lations or  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect 
the  rights  of  persons  outside  the  Union. 

They  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
civil  action; 

10.  The  agreement  to  seek,  with  consent 
of  the  adverse  party,  the  means  of  settling, 
either  by  conciliation  or  by  arbitration,  all 
disputes  affecting  the  Union  and  bearing 
upon  conditions  of  labor. 

5.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  consti- 
tution : 

1.  The  list  of  members  who,  imder  any 
title  whatsoever,  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Union  or  the  management  of 
its  property.  It  shall  bear,  together  with 
each  name  and  forename,  a  statement  of 
the  nationality,  age,  residence,  profession 
or  trade,  and  quality  as  active  or  honorary 
member; 

2.  A  declaration,  signed  by  the  directors, 
attesting  that  the  Union  is  formed,  in  as  far 
as  concerns  the  various  classes  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
articles  2  and  3  of  the  present  law. 

6.  The  constitution  and  its  annexes  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  board  of 
mines. 


The  board  of  mines,  constituted  a  com- 
mittee for  the  approval  of  trade  unions 
and  holding  sessions  with  three  members, 
shall  determine  whether  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  law  for  the  formation 
of  a  trade  union  have  been  fulfilled;  in  the 
affirmative,  it  shall  declare  the  constitution 
approved  and  order  the  puljlication  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  constitution  and  its  annexes. 

The  publication  shall  be  made  through  the 
Moniteur  in  the  form  of  supplements  which 
shall  be  sent  to  the  registries  of  the  courts 
of  appeals,  courts  of  first  instance,  commer- 
cial courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  trade 
councils,  or  each  one  may  obtain  gratui- 
tously a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  supple- 
ment; these  supplements  shall  be  collected 
in  a  special  volume. 

The  publication  in  the  Moniteur  shall  take 
place  within  the  two  weeks  following  the' 
approval. 

The  form  and  conditions  of  recording  and 
publishing  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the 
organization  and  method  of  working  of  the 
committee  of  approval  shall  be  determined 
by  royal  order. 

The  Union  shall  enjoy  the  civil  rights  of 
an  individual  from  the  tenth  day  after  the 
day  of  publication. 

7.  Acts  modifying  the  constitution, 
changing  the  officers  of  administration  or 
management,  or  voluntarily  dissolving  the 
Union  shall  take  effect  only  after  having 
been  recorded,  approved,  and  published  in 
conformity  with  art.  6. 

8.  Before  the  first  day  of  March  of  each 
year,  the  Union  shall  address  to  the  com- 
mittee of  approval : 

1.  An  account  of  its  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, closed  the  31st  of  December  preced- 
ing, and,  the  case  arising,  the  account  of 
transactions  made  by  the  Union  in  execu- 
tion of  no9.  1  to  5  of  art.  2.  These  accounts 
shall  be  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  a 
model  decreed  by  the  government.  They 
shall  be  submitted  first  to  the  approval  of 
the  general  assembly,  after  having  been 
open,  for  two  weeks,  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members  of  the  Union,  at  headquarters; 
they  shall  be  made  public  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Union. 

2.  A  list  analogous  to  that  provided  for 
in  no.  1  of  art.  5.  This  list  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  stipulated  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  art.  6; 

3.  A  declaration  analogous  to  that  pro- 
vided for  by  no.  2  of  art.  5. 

9.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Union  shall 
be  deposited  and  kept  open,  at  headquar- 
ters, where  every  member  may  examine  it. 
It  shall  bear,  with  reference  to  each  name 
and  forename,  information  as  to  the  date  of 
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birth,  the  profession  or  trade,  the  residence, 
and  the  quality  as  active  or  lionorary  mem- 
ber. 

10.  The  Union  may  appear  in  court,  as 
eitlier  complainant  or  defendant,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  individual  rights  of  its  mem- 
bers in  their  capacity  as  associates,  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  these  members  to 
act  directly,  to  unite  in  the  action  or  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  suit. 

This  applies  especially  to  actions  in  exe- 
cution of  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Union  for  its  members  and  actions  for 
reparation  for  damages  resulting  from 
failure  to  execute  such  contracts. 

Unless  special  provisions  are  made  in 
the  constitution,  the  Union  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  all  legal  actions  l>j'  its  directors 
or  by  the  one  among  them  whom  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  have  delegated  for  the 
purpose. 

All  instruments  or  documents  whatsoever 
emanating  from  a  Union  shall  mention  its 
character  as  a  recognized  trade  Union. 

11.  The  Union  shall  not  possess,  as 
owner  or  otherwise,  any  real  property 
other  tlian  that  necessary  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  its  meeting  places,  offices,  trade  or 
professional  schools,  libraries,  collections, 
laboratories,  experiment  fields,  shelter  for 
animals,  machines  and  implements,  em- 
ployment offices,  labor  exchanges,  appren- 
ticeship shops,  hospitals  and  asylums. 

It  may  lie  authorized  by  royal  order  to 
hold  real  estate  intended  tor  one  of  these 
purposes,  but  of  wliich  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  it  to  make  immediate  use  to  that 
end. 

12.  Gifts  or  bequests  to  the  Union  shall 
not  be  effective  except  in  as  far  as  they 
shall  be  authorized  according  to  article  76 
of  the  communal  law. 

The  order  which  authorizes,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Union,  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  in 
which  real  estate  is  included,  shall,  if  there 
is  occasion,  fix  the  period  within  whicli  the 
real  estate  must  be  sold. 

The  donor  may  stipulate  for  his  own  bene- 
fit or  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  the 
right  to  recover,  in  case  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  a  sum  equal  to  the  vahie  of 
the  property  forming  the  gift. 

This  value  shall  be  determined  between 
the  parties  interested  previous  to  tlie  de- 
mand for  authorization  provided  for  by  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  present  article.  If 
the  gift  comprises  real  estate  the  sale  of 
which  is  ordered,  the  right  of  recovery 
shall  be  exercised,  the  case  occurring,  to 
the  amount  of  tlie  selling  price. 

13.  There  is  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  a  yearly  tax  of  four  per  cent  of 


the  cadastral  revenue  from  real  estate  be- 
longing to  the  trade  Unions. 

The  forms  prescribed  for  collecting  the 
land  tax  shall  be  followed  in  collecting  said 
tax. 

14.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  may  be 
declared  by  the  courts,  upon  demand  of  the 
public  department  or  of  all  persons  in- 
terested : 

1.  When  the  Union  does  not  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  articles  2  and  3  of  the 
present  law ; 

2.  When  the  property  of  the  Union  is 
applied  to  any  object  other  than  that  for 
which  the  Union  was  formed; 

3.  When  the  administration  of  the  Union 
is  not  constitttted  conformably  to  art.  4. 

15.  Summons  to  conform  to  the  law  shall 
be  served  upon  the  Union  previous  to  the 
demand  for  dissolution. 

This  summons  shall,  at  the  suit  of  the 
applicant,  be  published  in  the  supplements 
of  the  Moniteur.  No  decision  on  the  demand 
shall  be  made  until  three  months  after  the 
date  of  publication. 

The  process  shall  be  investigated  and 
judgment  rendered  as  in  cases  of  urgency. 
The  decision  or  order  pronouncing  the  dis- 
solution shall  name  one  or  more  receivers, 
if  none  is  provided  for  by  the  constitution. 

An  extract  of  the  decision  or  order  shall 
be  deposited,  through  the  public  depart- 
ment,  in  the  otlice  of  the  committee  of  ap 
proval,  to  be  published  witliin  two  weeks 
conformabi)'  to  article  6  of  the  present  law. 

16.  Trade  unions  are,  after  their  dissolu- 
tion, deemed  to  exist  for  their  liquidation. 

All  documents  issuing  from  a  dissolved 
union  shall  state  that  the  union  is  in  liquida- 
tion. 

After  the  payment  of  debts,  the  property 
of  the  Union  shall  be  distributed  as  follows : 

The  amount  of  gifts  and  legacies  shall  be 
returned  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, in  as  far  as  the  right  of  recovery  shall 
have  been  stipulated  in  the  deed  creating 
the  gift  and  suit  .shall  have  been  brought 
within  the  year  following  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  dissolution. 

The  net  assets,  deduction  being  made,  if 
necessary,  for  the  amount  of  gifts  and  leg- 
acies to  the  Union,  shall  be  assigned  to  some 
similar  or  related  work  designated  either  by 
the  constitution,  or  hx  a  decision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  This  choice  shall  not  be 
elfective  unless  the  claim  to  the  property  is 
recognized  as  consistent  with  tlie  law  by  the 
committee  of  approval. 

When  the  disposition  of  the  assets  Ivas  not 
been  determined  or  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished contrary  to  hiw,  the  property  of  the 
Union  shall   be  taken    bj'  the  State  to  be 
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appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  technical 
education. 

17.  A  fine  of  from  26  to  500  francs  ($5.02 
to  §96.50)  shall  be  imposed  upon  : 

1.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  make  a  false 
declaration  relative  to  tlie  constitution,  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  admission  of 
members,  or  the  documents  mentioned  in 
articles  5,  7,  and  8; 

2.  Any  director  of  a  Union  who  shall  fail 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  articles  8 
and  9; 

3.  A\nioever,  after  dissolution  shall  have 
been  pronounced,  shall  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  Union  otherwise  than  to 
insure  the  liquidation  of  it. 

Art.  85  of  the  penal  code  is  applicable  to 
these  violations. 


Laws  of  Belgium —  Concluded. 

18.  Civil  rights  of  individuals  within 
tlie  limits  and  under  the  conditions  result- 
ing fi'om  tlie  foregoing  xirovisions  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  federations  of  trade  unions  com- 
posed  of  persons  exercising  either  the  same 
profession  or  similar  professions,  or  the 
same  trade  or  trades  which  contribute  to 
the  making  of  the  same  products. 

The  federated  unions  may  at  any  time 
withdraw  from  the  federation  by  giving 
three  months'  notice.  The  constitution  of 
the  federation  shall  determine,  for  such  a 
case,  the  method  of  settlement  of  claims. 

19.  The  government  shall  present  to  the 
Chambers,  every  three  years,  a  report  rela- 
tive to  the  execution  of  the  present  law.  — 
Codes  beiges  et  lois  usueUes,  Jules  cle  Le 
Court,  Brussels,  May,  1898. 


Great  Britain. 


5^  and  So  Victoria. 
Chapter  31. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Trade 
Unions.     (29th  June  1871.) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the   Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Trade 
Union  Act,  1871." 

Criminal  Provisions. 

2.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  l)e  deemed  to  lie  unlawful 
80  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade 
union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
conspiracy  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render 
void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enal>le  any 
court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  in- 
stituted with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing 
or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  any 
of  the  following  agreements,  naniel}', 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of 
a  trade  union  as  such,  concerning  the  con- 
ditions on  which  any  members  for  the  time 
being  of  such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not 
sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ, 
or  be  employed: 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by 
any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
to  a  trade  union  : 


(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  a  trade  union,  — 

(a)  To  provide  benefits  to  members;  or 

(b)  To  furnish  contributions  to  any  em- 
ployer or  workman  not  a  member  of  such 
trade  union,  in  consideration  of  such  em- 
ployer or  workman  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  riiles  or  resolutions  of  such  trade 
union ;  or 

(c)  To  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon 
any  person  liy  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice ; 
or 

(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one 
trade  and  another;  or 

(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
agreements  unlawful. 

5.  The  following  Acts,  that  is  to  say, 

(1)  The  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  1855  and 
1858,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same ; 

(2)  The  Industrial  and  Provident  So- 
cieties Act,  1867,  and  any  Act  amending 
the  same;  and 

(3)  The  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  trade  union,  and  the 
registration  of  any  trade  union  under  any 
of  the  said  Acts  shall  be  void,  and  the  de- 
posit of  the  rules  of  any  trade  union  made 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  1855  and 
1858,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  cease  to 
be  of  any  effect. 

Pec/istered  Trade  Unions. 

6.  Any  seven  or  more  members  of  a  trade 
union  may  by  subscribing  their  names  to 
the  rules  of  the  union,  and  otherwise  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  registry,  register  such  trade  union 
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under  this  Act,  provided  that  if  any  one  of 
the  purposes  of  such  ti'ade  union  be  unlaw- 
ful such  registration  shall  be  void. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  trade  union 
registered  under  this  Act  to  purchase  or 
take  upon  lease  in  the  names  of  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  such  union  any  land 
not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  to  sell,  ex- 
change, mortgage,  or  let  the  same,  and  no 
purchaser,  assignee,  mortgagee,  or  tenant 
shall  be  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  trus- 
tees have  authority  for  any  sale,  exchange, 
mortgage,  or  letting,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money 
arising  therefrom;  and  for  tlie  purpose  of 
this  section  every  branch  of  a  trade  union 
shall  be  considered  a  distinct  union. 

8.  All  real  and  personal  estate  whatsoever 
belonging  to  any  trade  union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  trus- 
tees for  the  time  being  of  the  trade  union 
appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  trade  union  and  the 
members  thereof,  and  the  real  or  personal 
estate  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall 
be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such  branch,  and 
be  under  the  control  of  such  trustees  their 
respective  executors  or  administrators,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  claims  and  inter- 
ests, and  upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any 
such  trustees  the  same  shall  vest  in  the  suc- 
ceeding trustees  for  tlie  same  estate  and 
interest  as  the  former  trustees  had  therein, 
and  subject  to  the  same  trusts,  without  any 
conveyance  or  assignment  whatsoever,  save 
and  except  in  the  case  of  stocks  and  securi- 
ties in  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  shall  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  such  new  trustees;  and  in  all  ac- 
tions, or  suits,  or  indictments,  or  summary 
proceedings  Ijefore  any  court  of  summarj- 
jurisdiction,  touching  or  concerning  an}- 
such  property,  the  same  shall  be  stated  to 
be  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  for 
the  time  being  holding  the  same  office  of 
trustee,  in  their  proper  names,  as  trustees 
of  such  trade  union,  without  any  further 
description. 

9.  The  trustees  of  any  trade  union  regis- 
tered under  this  Act,  or  any  other  officer  of 
such  trade  union  who  may  be  authorized  so 
to  do  by  the  rules  thereof,  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  bring  or  defend,  or  cause  to  be 
brought  or  defended,  any  action,  suit,  pros- 
ecution, or  complaint  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  touching  or  concerning  the  property, 
right,  or  claim  to  property  of  the  trade 
union;  and  shall  and  may,  in  all  cases  con- 
cerning tlie  real  or  personal  property  of  such 
trade  union,  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be 
impleaded,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in 
their  proper  names,  without  other  descrip- 


tion than  the  title  of  their  office ;  and  no  such 
action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  complaint,  shall 
l)e  discontinued  or  shall  abate  l)y  the  death 
or  removal  from  office  of  such  persons  or 
any  of  them,  but  the  same  shall  and  may 
be  proceeded  in  by  their  successor  or  suc- 
cessors as  if  SHCli  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  had  not  taken  place;  and  such  suc- 
cessors shall  pay  or  receive  the  like  costs  as 
if  the  action,  suit,  prosecution  or  complaint 
had  been  commenced  in  their  names  for  the 
benefit  of  or  to  be  reiniltursed  f  lom  the  funds 
of  such  trade  union,  and  the  summons  to  be 
issued  to  such  trustee  or  other  officer  may 
be  served  by  leaving  the  same  at  the  regis- 
tered office  of  the  trade  union. 

10.  A  trustee  of  any  trade  union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  lialjle  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  or 
happen  in  the  funds  of  such  trade  union, 
but  shall  Ije  liable  only  for  the  moneys  which 
shall  be  actually  received  by  him  on  account 
of  such  trade  union. 

11.  Every  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  a 
trade  union  registered  under  this  Act,  at 
such  times  as  by  the  rules  of  such  trade 
union  he  should  render  such  account  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  or  upon  being  re- 
quired so  to  do,  shall  render  to  the  trustees 
of  the  trade  union,  or  to  the  members  of 
such  trade  union,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade 
union,  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  paid  by  him  since  he  last  ren- 
dered the  like  account,  and  of  tlie  balance 
then  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  of  all 
bonds  or  securities  of  such  trade  union, 
which  account  the  said  trustees  shall  cause 
to  be  audited  by  some  fit  and  proper  i^erson 
or  persons  by  them  to  be  appointed;  and 
such  treasurer,  if  thereunto  required,  upon 
the  said  account  being  audited,  shall  forth- 
with hand  over  to  the  said  trustees  the  bal- 
ance which  on  such  audit  appears  to  Ijedue 
from  him,  and  shall  also,  if  required,  hand 
over  to  such  trustees  all  securities  and 
effects,  books,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
said  trade  union  in  his  hands  or  custody; 
and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  the  trustees  of  the 
said  trade  union  may  sue  such  treasurer  in 
any  competent  court  for  the  balance  appear  - 
ing  to  have  been  due  from  him  upon  the 
account  last  rendered  by  him,  and  for  all 
the  moneys  since  received  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  said  trade  union,  and  for  the 
securities  and  effects,  books,  papers,  and 
property  in  his  hands  or  custody,  leaving 
him  to  set  off  in  such  action  the  sums,  if 
any,  which  he  may  have  since  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  said  trade  union;  and  in  such 
action  the  said  trustees  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  their  full  costs  of  suit,  to  be  taxed 
as  between  attornev  and  client. 
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12.  If  any  officer,  member,  or  other  per- 
Bon  being  or  representing  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  a  trade  union  registered  under 
this  Act,  or  the  nominee,  executor,  admin- 
istrator, or  assignee  of  a  member  thereof, 
or  any  person  whatsoever,  bj-  false  repre- 
sentation or  imposition  obtain  possession 
of  any  monej-s,  securities,  books,  papers, 
or  other  effects  of  such  trade  union,  or, 
having  the  same  in  his  possession,  wilfully 
withhold  or  fraudulently  misapply  the  same, 
or  wilfully  apply  any  part  of  the  same  to 
purposes  other  than  those  expressed  or 
directed  in  the  rules  of  such  trade  union, 
or  any  part  thereof,  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  for  the  place  in  which  the  regis- 
tered office  of  the  trade  union  is  situate, 
upon  a  complaint  made  by  any  person  on 
behalf  of  such  trade  union,  or  by  the  regis- 
trar, or  in  Scotland  at  the  instance  of  the 
procurator  fiscal  of  the  court  to  which  such 
complaint  is  competently  made,  or  of  the 
trade  union  with  his  concurrence,  may,  by 
summary  order,  order  such  officer,  member, 
or  other  person  to  deliver  up  all  such 
moneys,  securities,  books,  papers,  or  other 
effects  to  the  trade  union,  or  to  repay  the 
amount  of  money  applied  improperly,  and 
to  pay,  if  the  court  think  fit,  a  further  sum 
of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
together  with  costs  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings;  and,  in  default  of  such  deliver.v 
of  effects,  or  repayment  of  such  amount  of 
money,  or  payment  of  such  penalty  and 
costs  aforesaid,  the  said  court  may  order 
the  said  person  so  convicted  to  be  im- 
prisoned, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  three  months:  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  the  said  trade  union,  or  in  Scotland 
Her  Majesty's  Advocate,  from  proceeding 
by  indictment  against  the  said  party;  pro- 
vided also,  that  no  person  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  indictment  if  a  conviction 
shall  have  been  xireviously  obtained  for  the 
same  offence  under  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

Registry  of  Trade  Union. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  registry,  under 
this  Act,  of  a  trade  union  and  of  the  rules 
thereof,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect: 

(1)  An  application  to  register  the  trade 
union  and  printed  copies  of  the  rules,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  names  of 
the  officers,  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
under  this  Act : 

(2)  The  legistrar,  upon  being  satisfied 
that  the  trade  union  has  complied  with  the 
regulations  respecting  registry  in  force 
under  this  Act,  shall  register  such  trade 
union  and  such  rules  : 


(3)  Xo  trade  union  shall  be  registered 
under  a  name  identical  with  that  by  which 
any  other  existing  trade  union  has  been 
registered,  or  so  nearly  resembling  such 
name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members 
or  the  public : 

(4)  Where  a  trade  union  applying  to  be 
registered  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  year  before  the  date  of  such  applica- 
tion, there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  registrar 
before  the  registry  thereof  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  ex- 
penditure  of  such  trade  union  in  the  same 
form,  and  showing  the  same  particulars  as 
if  it  were  the  annual  general  statement  re- 
quired as  hereinafter  mentioned  to  Vie  trans- 
mitted annually  to  the  registrar: 

(5)  The  registrar  upon  registering  such 
trade  union  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istry, which  certificate,  unless  proved  to 
have  been  withdrawn  or  cancelled,  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  regulations  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  registry  have  been 
complied  with : 

(6)  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retaries of  .State  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regulations  respecting  registry  under 
this  Act,  and  respecting  the  seal  (if  any)  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  such  registry, 
and  the  forms  to  be  used  for  such  registry, 
and  the  inspection  of  documents  kept  by 
the  registrar  under  this  Act,  and  respecting 
the  fees,  if  any,  to  be  paid  on  registry,  not 
exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the  second 
schedule  to  this  Act,  and  generally  for 
carrying  this  Act  into  effect. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  rules  of  a  trade 
union  registered  under  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  rules  of  every  such  trade  union 
shall  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the 
several  matters  mentioned  in  the  first  sched- 
ule to  this  Act : 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  rules  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  trade  union  to  every  person  on  de- 
mand on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  shilling. 

15.  Every  trade  union  registered  under 
this  Act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may 
be  addressed;  if  any  trade  union  under  this 
Act  is  in  operation  for  seven  days  without 
having  such  an  office,  such  trade  union  and 
every  officer  thereof  shall  each  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  it  is  so  in  operation. 

Notice  of  the  situation  of  such  registered 
office,  and  of  any  change  therein,  shall  be 
given  to  the  registrar  and  recorded  by  him : 
imtil  such  notice  is  given  the  trade  union 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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16.  A  general  statement  of  the  receipts, 
funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  of  every 
trade  union  registered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  before  the 
first  day  of  June  in  every  year,  and  shall 
show  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  the 
date,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  date  to  which  it 
is  made  out,  of  the  trade  union ;  and  shall 
show  separately  the  expenditure  in  respect 
of  the  several  objects  of  tlie  trade  union, 
and  shall  be  prepared  and  made  out  up  to 
such  date,  in  sucli  form,  and  shall  comprise 
such  particulars,  as  the  registrar  may  from 
time  to  time  require;  and  every  member 
of,  and  depositor  in,  any  such  trade  union 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  application 
to  the  treasurer  or  secretary  of  that  trade 
union,  a  copy  of  such  general  statement, 
without  making  any  payment  for  tlie  same. 

Together  with  such  general  statement 
there  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  a  copy 
of  all  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules 
and  changes  of  officers  made  by  the  trade 
union  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
up  to  which  the  general  statement  is  made 
out,  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  trade 
union  as  they  exist  at  that  date. 

Every  trade  union  which  fails  to  comply 
with  or  acts  in  contravention  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  also  every  officer  of  the  trade 
union  so  faiUng,  shall  each  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  each 
offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  makes  or 
orders  to  be  made  any  false  entry  in  or  any 
omission  from  any  such  general  statement, 
or  in  or  from  the  return  of  such  copies  of 
rules  or  alterations  of  iiiles,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  poimds  for 
each  offence. 

17.  The  registrars  of  the  friendly  societies 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  shall  be 
the  registi'ars  under  this  Act. 

The  registrars  shall  lay  before  Parliament 
annual  reports  with  respect  to  the  matters 
transacted  by  such  registrars  in  pm-suance 
of  this  Act. 

18.  If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead 
or  defi'aud  gives  to  any  member  of  a  trade 
union  registered  under  this  Act,  or  to  any 
person  intending  or  applying  to  become  a 
member  of  such  trade  union,  a  cop.y  of  any 
rules  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments 
of  the  same  other  than  those  respectively 
whicli  exist  for  the  time  being,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  same  are  the  existing  rules  of 
such  trade  union,  or  that  there  are  no  other 
rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  if  anj'  person 
with  the  intent  aforesaid  gives  a  copy  of  any 
rules  to  any  person  on  the  pretence  that  such 
rules  are  the  rules  of  trade  union  registered 
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under  this  Act  which  is  not  so  registered, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Legal  Proceedings. 

19.  In  England  and  Ireland  all  offences 
and  penalties  under  this  Act  may  be  pros- 
ecuted and  recovered  in  manner  directed  by 
The  Summary  Jiu'isdiction  Acts. 

In  England  and  Ireland  summary  orders 
under  this  Act  may  be  made  and  enforced 
on  complaint  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  in  manner  provided  by  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts. 

Provided  as  follows : 

1.  The  "  Com-t  of  Summary  Jurisdiction," 
when  hearing  and  determining  an  informa- 
tion or  complaint,  shall  be  constituted  in 
some  one  of  the  following  manners;  that  is 
to  say, 

( A )  In  England, 

(1)  In  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  metropolitan  police  magistrate  or  other 
stipendiary  magistrate,  of  such  magistrate 
or  his  substitute  : 

(2)  In  the  city  of  London,  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  said  city : 

(.S)  In  any  other  place,  of  two  or  more  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions. 

(B)  In  Ireland, 

(1)  In  the  police  district  of  Dublin  me- 
tropolis, of  a  divisional  justice : 

(2)  In  any  other  place,  of  a  resident  mag- 
istrate. 

In  Scotland  all  offences  and  penalties 
under  this  Act  shall  be  prosecuted  and  re- 
covered by  the  procurator  fiscal  of  the 
county  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864. 

In  Scotland  summary  orders  under  this 
Act  may  be  made  and  enforced  on  com- 
plaint in  the  Sheriff  Court. 

All  the  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  author- 
ities necessary  for  giving  effect  to  these 
provisions  relating  to  Scotland  are  hereby 
conferred  on  the  sheriffs  and  their  substi- 
tutes. 

Provided  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  — 

2.  The  description  of  any  offence  under 
this  Act  in  the  words  of  such  Act  shall  be 
sufficient  in  law. 

3.  Any  exception,  exemption,  proviso, 
excuse,  or  qualification,  whether  it  does 
or  not  accompany  the  description  of  the 
offence  in  this  Act,  may  be  proved  by  the 
defendant,  but  need  not  be  specified  or 
negatived  in  the  information,  and  if  so 
specified  or  negatived,  no  proof  in  relation 
to  the  matters  so  specified  or  negatived  shall 
be  required  on  the  part  of  the  informant  or 
prosecutor. 
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20.  In  England  or  Ireland,  if  any  party 
feels  aggrieved  by  anj-  order  or  conviction 
made  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
on  determining  any  complaint  or  informa- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  party  so  aggrieved 
may  appeal  therefrom,  snliject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  regulations  following: 

(1)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  to  some 
court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  or  place  in  which  the  cause  of  appeal 
has  arisen,  holden  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
and  not  more  than  four  months  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  from  which  the  appeal  is 
made : 

(2)  The  appellant  shall,  within  seven  days 
after  the  cause  of  appeal  has  arisen,  give 
notice  to  the  other  party  and  to  the  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  of  his  intention  to 
appeal,  and  of  the  ground  thereof: 

(3)  The  appellant  shall  immediately  after 
such  notice  enter  into  a  recognizance  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  with  two  sullicient  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  conditioned  personally 
to  try  such  appeal,  and  to  abide  the  jiidg- 
ment  of  the  court  thereon,  and  to  paj-  snch 
costs  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  court: 

(4)  Where  the  appellant  is  in  custody 
the  justice  may,  if  he  think  lit,  on  the  ap- 
pellant entering  into  such  recognizance  as 
aforesaid,  release  him  from  custody : 

(.1)  The  court  of  appeal  may  adjourn  the 
appeal,  and  iipon  the  hearing  thereof  they 
may  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
or  remit  the  matter  to  the  court  of  sinnmary 
jurisdiction  with  the  opinion  of  the  court 
of  appeal  thereon,  or  make  such  other  order 
in  the  matter  as  the  court  thinks  just,  and  if 
the  matter  be  remitted  to  the  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  the  said  last-mentioned 
court  shall  thereupon  re-hear  and  decide 
the  information  or  complaint  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  said  court  of  appeal. 
The  court  of  appeal  may  also  make  such 
order  as  to  costs  to  be  paid  by  either  party 
as  the  court  thinks  just. 

21.  In  Scotland  it  shall  be  competent  to 
any  person  to  appeal  against  any  order  or 
conviction  under  this  Act  to  the  next  Circuit 
Court  of  Justiciary,  or  where  there  are  no 
Circuit  Courts  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  Edinburgh,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  and  under  the  rules,  limitations, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Act  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Sec- 
ond, chapter  forty-three,  in  regard  to  ap- 
peals to  Circuit  Courts  in  matters  criminal, 
as  the  same  may  be  altered  or  amended  b}' 
any  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  time  being 
in  force. 

All  penalties  imposed  under  the  provi- 
sions   of    this   Act   in    Scotland   may    be 


enforced  in  default  of  payment  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  to  be  specified  in  the 
summons  or  complaint,  but  not  exceeding 
three  calendar  months. 

All  penalties  imposed  and  recovered  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  Scotland 
shall  be  paid  to  the  sheriff  clerk,  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  and  paid  by  him  to  the 
Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembran- 
cer on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

22.  A  person  who  is  a  master,  or  father, 
son,  or  brother  of  a  master,  in  the  particular 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business  in  or  in 
connection  with  which  any  offence  under 
this  Act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed 
shall  not  act  as  or  as  a  member  of  a  court 
of  summary  jiu"isdiction  or  appeal  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Definitions. 

23.  In  this  Act  — 

The  term  "Summary  Jurisdiction  Act" 
means  as  follows : 

As  to  England,  the  Act  of  the  session  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace 
out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales 
with  respect  to  summary  convictions  and 
orders,"  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same: 

As  to  Ireland,  within  the  police  district  of 
Dublin  metropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the 
powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace 
for  such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  dis- 
trict, and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  "  The  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same.  In  Scotland  the  term 
"  misdemeanor  "  means  a  crime  and  offence. 

The  term  "  trade  union  "  means  such  coni- 
Ijination,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  work- 
men and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and 
workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters, 
or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  as 
would  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  have  Ijeen 
deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its 
purposes  being  in  resti'aint  of  trade:  Pro- 
vided that  this  Act  shall  not  affect  — 

1.  Any  agreement  between  partners  as  to 
their  own  business ; 

2.  Any  agreement  between  an  employer 
and  those  employed  by  him  as  to  such  em- 
ployment ; 

3.  Any  agreement  in  consideration  of  the 
sale  of  the  good-will  of  a  business  or  of  in- 
struction in  any  profession,  trade  or  handi- 
craft. 

Repeal. 

24.  The  Trades  Unions  Funds  Protection 
Act,  1869,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Provided  that  this  repeal  shall  not  affect— 
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(1)  Anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under 
the  said  Act: 

(2)  Any  right  or  privilege  acquired  or  any 
liability  incurred  under  the  said  Act: 

(3)  Any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  other  pun- 
ishment incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence 
against  the  said  Act : 

(4)  The  institution  of  any  investigation 
or  legal  proceeding  or  any  other  remedy  for 
ascertaining,  enforcing,  recovering,  or  im- 
posing any  such  liability,  penalty,  forfeit- 
ure, or  punishment  as  aforesaid. 

SCHEDULES. 

FiKST  Schedule. 

Of  Matters  to  be  p)-nridedfor  by  the  Rules  of 

Trade  Unions  Registered  under  this  Act. 

1.  The  name  of  the  trade  union  and  place 
of  meeting  for  the  business  of  the  trade 
union. 

■2.  Tiie  whole  of  the  objects  for  whicli  the 
trade  union  is  to  be  established,  the  pur- 
poses for  whicli  the  funds  thereof  shall  be 
applicable,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any 
benefit  assured  thereby,  and  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member 
of  such  trade  union. 

3.  The  manner  of  making,  altering,  amend- 
ing, and  rescinding  rules. 

i.  A  provision  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment, of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  treasurer,  and 
other  oflScers. 

5.  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  and  for  an  annual  or  periodical  audit 
of  accounts. 

6.  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  names 
of  memljers  of  the  trade  union  by  every  per- 
son having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  the 
trade  union. 

Second  Schedule. 

Maximum  Fees. 
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1.  This  Act  and  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
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1871.    34-3S  Victoria.     Chap.  31,  pp.  198- 
208. 

39  and  40   Victoria. 

Chapter  22. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871. 

(30th  June,  1876.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the 
Trade  Union  Act,  1871 : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pres- 
ent Pai'liament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 


1871,  hereinafter  termed  the  principal  Act, 
shall  be  construed  as  one  Act,  and  may  be 
cited  together  as  the  "Trade  Union  Acts, 
1871  and  1876,"  and  this  act  may  be  cited 
separately  as  the  "  Trade  Union  Act  A  mend- 
ment  Act,  1876." 

2.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
five  of  the  principal  Act  contained,  a  trade 
union,  whether  registered  or  unregistered, 
which  insures  or  pays  money  on  the  death 
of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion twenty-eight  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875. 

3.  AVhereas  by  section  eight  of  the  princi- 
pal Act  it  is  enacted  that  "  the  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union 
shall  be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such 
branch."  The  said  section  shall  be  read 
and  construed  as  if  immediately  after  the 
hereinbefore  recited  words  there  were  in- 
serted the  words  "  or  of  the  trustees  of  the 
trade  union,  if  the  rules  of  the  trade  union 
so  provide." 

4.  When  any  person,  being  or  having 
been  a  trustee  of  a  trade  union  or  of  any 
branch  of  a  trade  union,  and  whether  ap- 
pointed before  or  after  the  legal  establish- 
ment thereof,  in  whose  name  any  stock 
belonging  to  such  union  or  branch  trans- 
ferable at  the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank 
of  Ireland  is  standing,  either  jointly  with 
another  or  others,  or  solely,  is  absent  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  or 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  flies  anj'  petition,  or 
executes  any  deed  for  liquidation  of  his 
affairs  by  assignment  or  arrangement,  or 
for  composition  with  his  creditors,  or  be- 
comes a  lunatic,  or  is  dead,  or  has  been 
removed  fi'om  his  oflice  of  trustee,  or  if  it 
be  unknowTi  whether  such  person  is  living 
or  dead,  the  registrar,  on  application  in 
writing  from  the  secretary  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  union  or  branch,  and  on  proof 
satisfactory  to  him,  may  direct  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  into  the  names  of  any  other  per- 
sons as  trustees  for  the  union  or  branch ;  and 
such  transfer  shall  be  made  hy  the  surviving 
or  continuing  trustees,  and  if  there  be  no 
such  trustee,  or  if  such  trustees  refuse  or 
be  unable  to  make  such  transfer,  and  the 
registrar  so  direct,  then  by  the  Accountant- 
General  or  Deputy  or  Assistant  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank  of 
Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Companies  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Bank  of  Ireland  respectively  are 
hereliy  indemnified  for  anything  done  by 
them  or  any  of  their  officers  in  pm'suance  of 
this  provision  against  any  claim  or  demand 
of  any  person  injuriously  aflTected  thereby. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  in  the  case 
of  certain  offences  by  section  twelve  of  the 
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principal  Act  upon  the  coin-t  of  summary 
jurisdiction  (or  tlie  place  in  which  the  reg- 
istered office  of  a  trade  union  is  situate  may 
Ije  exercised  either  by  that  court  or  l)y  the 
coui't  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  the  place 
where  the  offence  has  been  committed. 

6.  Trade  unions  carrying  or  intending  to 
carry  on  lousiness  in  more  than  one  country 
shall  be  registered  in  the  country  in  whicli 
their  registered  office  is  situate;  but  copies 
of  the  rules  of  such  unions,  and  of  all  amend- 
ments of  the  same,  sliall,  when  registered, 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  each  of  the  otlier 
countries,  to  be  recorded  by  him,  and  until 
such  rules  be  so  recorded  tlie  union  sliall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
this  Act  or  tlie  principal  Act,  in  the  country 
in  wliich  such  rules  liave  not  been  recorded, 
and  until  such  amendments  of  rules  be  re- 
corded tlie  same  shall  not  talce  effect  in  such 
country. 

In  this  section  "country"  means  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

7.  Whereas  by  the  "  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies Act,  1870,"  it  is  provided  that  the  said 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  societies  registered 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  So- 
cieties: The  said  Act  (or  the  amending 
Acts)  shall  not  apply  nor  be  deemed  to 
have  applied  to  trade  unions  registered  or 
to  be  registered  under  the  principal  Act. 

8.  No  certificate  of  registration  of  a  trade 
union  shall  be  withdrawn  or  cancelled 
otherwise  than  hj  the  chief  registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  or  in  the  case  of  trade 
unions  registered  and  doing  business  ex- 
clusively  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  by  the 
assistant  registrar  for  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  At  the  request  of  the  trade  union  to  be 
evidenced  in  such  manner  as  such  chief  or 
assistant  registrar  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct : 

(2)  On  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  a 
certificate  of  registration  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  mistake,  or  that  the  registration 
of  the  trade  union  has  become  void  under 
section  six  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871, 
or  that  sucli  trade  union  has  wilfully  and 
after  notice  from  a  registrar  whom  it  may 
concern,  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Union  Acts,  or  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

Not  less  than  two  months  previous  notice 
in  writing,  specifying  l)riefly  the  ground  of 
any  pi-oposcd  withdrawal  or  cancelling  of 
certificate  (unless  where  the  same  is  shown 
to  have  become  void  as  aforesaid,  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  or  as- 
sistant registrar  to  cancel  the  same  forth- 
with) shall  be  given  by  the  chief  assistant 
registrar  to  a  trade  union  before  the  certifi- 


cate of  registration  of  the  same  can  be  with- 
drawn or  cancelled  (except  at  its  request). 
A  trade  union  whose  certificate  of  i-egis- 
tration  has  been  withdrawn  or  cancelled 
shall,  from  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  or 
cancelling,  absolutely  cease  to  enjoy  as  such 
the  privileges  of  a  registered  trade  union, 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  liability  actually 
incurred  by  such  trade  union,  which  may 
be  enforced  against  the  same  as  if  such 
withdrawal  or  cancelling  had  not  taken 
place. 

9.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twentj-one, 
but  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  trade  union,  unless  provision  be 
made  in  the  rules  thereof,  to  the  contrary, 
and  may,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  trade 
union,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  member 
except  as  herein  provided,  and  execute  all 
instruments  and  give  all  acquittances  nec- 
essary to  be  executed  or  given  under  the 
rules,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  trustees,  or  treasurer 
of  the  trade  union. 

10.  A  member  of  a  trade  union  not  being 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may,  by 
writing  under  his  hand,  delivered  at,  or 
sent  to,  tlie  registered  office  of  the  trade 
union,  nominate  any  person  not  being  an 
officer,  or  servant  of  the  trade  union  (un- 
less such  officer  or  servant  is  the  husband, 
wife,  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister, 
nephew,  or  niece  of  the  nominator),  to 
whom  any  moneys  payable  on  the  death  of 
such  member  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  at  his  decease,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revoke  or  vary  such  nomina- 
tion by  a  writing  under  his  hand  similarly 
delivered  or  sent;  and  on  receiving  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  death  of  a  nominator, 
the  trade  union  shall  pay  to  the  nominee 
the  amount  due  to  the  deceased  member 
not  exceeding  the  sum  aforesaid. 

11.  A  trade  union  may,  with  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  chief  registi'ar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  or  in  the  case  of  trade  unions 
registered  and  doing  business  exclusively 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  of  the  assistant 
registrar  for  Scotland  or  Ireland  respec- 
tively, change  its  name  by  the  consent  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  members. 

No  change  of  name  shall  affect  any  right 
or  obligation  of  the  trade  union  or  of  any 
memlier  thereof,  and  any  pending  legal 
proceedings  may  be  continued  by  or  against 
the  trustees  of  the  trade  union  or  any  other 
officer  who  may  sue  or  be  sued  on  behalf  of 
such  trade  union  notwithstanding  its  new 
name. 

12.  Any  two  or  more  trade  unions  may, 
bv  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
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of  the  members  of  each  or  every  such  trade 
union,  become  amalgamated  together  as 
one  trade  union,  witli  or  without  any  dis- 
solution or  division  of  the  funds  of  such 
trade  unions,  or  eitlier  or  any  of  them  ;  but 
uo  amalgamation  sliall  prejudice  any  right 
of  a  creditor  of  either  or  any  union  party 
thereto. 

13.  Notice  in  writing  of  every  change  of 
name  or  amalgamation  signed,  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  name,  by  seven  members, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
trade  union  changing  its  name,  and  accom- 
panied  by  a  statutory  declaration  bj*  such 
secretary  that  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act  in 
respect  of  changes  of  name  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  in  the  case  of  an  amalga- 
mation signed  by  seven  members,  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  each  or 
every  union  party  thereto,  and  accompanied 
by  a  statutory  declaration  by  each  or  every 
such  secretary  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  respect  of  amalgamations  have  been 
complied  with,  shall  be  sent  to  the  central 
office  established  by  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875,  and  registered  there,  and  imtil 
such  change  of  name  or  amalgamation  is  so 
registered  the  same  shall  not  take  effect. 

14.  The  rules  of  every  trade  union  shall 
provide  for  the  manner  of  dissolving  the 
same,  and  notice  of  every  dissolution  of  a 
trade  union  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
and  seven  members  of  the  same,  shall  be 
sent  within  fourteen  days  thereafter  to  the 
central  office  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or, 
in  the  case  of  trade  unions  registered  and 
doing  business  exclusively  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  to  the  assistant  registrar  for  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  respectively,  and  shall  be 
registered  by  them :  Provided,  that  the  rules 


of  any  trade  union  registered  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  invalidated 
by  the  absence  of  a  provision  for  dissolution. 

15.  A  trade  union  which  fails  to  give  any 
notice  or  send  any  document  which  it  is 
required  by  this  Act  to  give  or  send,  and 
every  officer  or  other  person  bound  by  the 
rules  thereof  to  give  or  send  the  same,  or  if 
there  be  no  such  officer,  then  every  member 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
union,  unless  proved  to  have  been  ignorant 
of,  or  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the 
omission  to  give  or  send  the  same,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  pound  and 
not  more  than  live  pounds,  recoverable  at 
the  suit  of  the  chief  or  any  assistant  registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  or  of  any  person  ag- 
grieved, and  to  an  additional  penalty  of  the 
like  amount  for  each  week  during  which 
the  omission  continues. 

16.  So  much  of  section  twenty -three  of  the 
principal  Act  as  defines  the  term  trade 
union,  except  the  proviso  qualifying  such 
definition,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  be  it  enacted  as  follows  : 

The  term  "  trade  union  "  means  any  com- 
bination, whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  work- 
men and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and 
workmen,  or  between  masters  and  masters, 
or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business, 
whether  such  combination  would  or  would 
not,  if  the  principal  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful 
combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more 
of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade.  — 
The  Law  Reports  —  The  Statutes,  Vol.  XI, 
1876.  39-40  Victoria.  Chap.  22,  pp.  141- 
144. 
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An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Trades 
Unions. 

(16th  December,  1881.) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled and  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
as  follows:  — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Union  Act  1881." 

2.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
sti-aint  of  trade  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful 
so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade 
union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
conspiracy  or  otherwise. 


3.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render 
void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enable  any 
Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 
instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  en- 
forcing or  recovering  damages  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements 
namely :  — 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of 
a  trade  union  as  such  concerning  the  condi- 
tion on  which  any  members  for  the  time 
being  of  such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not 
sell  their  goods  transact  business  employ  or 
be  employed. 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by 
any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
to  a  trade  union. 
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(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  a  trade  nnion  — 

(a)  To  provide  benefits  to  members  or 

(b)  To  furnish  contributions  to  any  em- 
ployer or  workman  not  a  member  of  such- 
trade  union  in  consideration  of  such  em- 
ployer or  workman  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  or  resolutions  of  such  ti'ade 
union  or 

(c)  To  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon 
any  person  by  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice or 

(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one 
trade  union  and  anotlier  or 

(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

But  nothing  in  tliis  section  sliall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
agreements  unlawful. 

5.  The  following  Acts  that  is  to  say  — 

(1)  The  "  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873" 
and 

(2)  The  Companies  Act 

shall  not  apply  to  any  trade  union  and  the 
registration  of  any  trade  imion  until  either 
of  the  said  Acts  shall  be  void. 

Jiegistered  Trade  Unions. 

6.  Any  seven  or  more  members  of  a  trade 
union  may  by  subscribing  their  names  to  the 
rules  of  the  union  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  registry  register  such  trade  union  under 
this  Act  provided  that  if  any  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  trade  union  be  unlawful  such 
registration  shall  be  void. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  trade  union 
registered  under  this  Act  to  purchase  or 
take  upon  lease  in  the  names  of  the  Trus- 
tees for  the  time  being  of  such  union  any 
land  not  exceeding  seven  acres  and  to  sell 
exchange  mortgage  or  let  the  same  and  no 
purchaser  assignee  mortgagee  or  tenant 
shall  be  Ijouud  to  inquire  whether  the  Trus- 
tees have  authority  for  any  sale  exchange 
mortgage  or  letting  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money 
arising  therefrom  and  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  every  branch  of  a  trade  union 
shall  be  considered  a  distinct  union. 

8.  All  real  and  personal  estate  whatsoever 
belonging  to  any  trade  union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  Trus- 
tees for  the  time  being  of  the  trade  union 
appointed  as  provided  I:)}-  this  Act  for  the 
use  and  l^enetit  of  such  trade  union  and  the 
members  thereof  and  the  real  or  personal 
estate  of  any  branch  of  a  trade  union  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Trustees  of  such  branch  or 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  trade  union  if  the 
rules  of  the  trade  union  so  provide  and  be 
under  the  control  of  such  Trustees  their  re- 
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spective  executors  or  administrators  accord- 
ing to  the  irrespective  claims  and  interests 
and  upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any  such 
Trustees  the  same  shall  vest  in  the  succeed- 
ing Triistees  for  the  same  estate  and  interest 
as  the  former  Trustees  had  therein  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  trusts  without  any  convey- 
ances or  assignment  whatsoever  and  in  all 
actions  or  suits  or  indictments  or  summary 
proceedings  before  any  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  touchingorconcerningany  such 
property  the  same  shall  be  stated  to  be  the 
property  of  the  person  or  persons  for  the 
time  being  holding  the  said  office  of  Trus- 
tee in  their  proper  names  as  Trustees  of 
such  Trade  Union  without  any  further  de- 
scription. 

9.  The  Trastees  of  any  trade  union  reg- 
istered under  this  Act  or  any  other  ofHcer 
of  sucIt  trade  union  who  may  be  authorized 
so  to  do  by  the  rules  thereof  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  bring  or  defend  or  cause  to  be 
brought  or  defended  any  action  suit  prose- 
cution or  complaint  in  any  Court  of  law  or 
equity  touching  or  concerning  the  property- 
right  or  claim  to  property  of  the  trade  union 
and  shall  and  may  in  all  cases  concerning 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  such  trade 
union  sue  and  be  sued  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded  in  any  Court  of  law  or  equity  in 
their  proper  names  without  other  descrip- 
tion than  the  title  of  their  office  and  no  such 
action  suit  prosecution  or  complaint  shall 
be  discontinued  or  shall  abate  by  the  death 
or  removal  from  office  of  such  persons  or 
any  of  them  but  the  same  shall  and  may  be 
proceeded  in  by  their  successor  or  succes- 
sors as  if  such  resignation  or  removal  had 
not  taken  place  and  such  successors  shall 
pay  or  receive  the  like  costs  as  if  the  action 
suit  prosecution  or  complaint  had  been 
commenced  in  their  names  for  the  benefit 
of  or  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds  of 
such  trade  union  and  the  summons  to  be 
issued  to  such  Trustee  or  other  officer  may 
be  served  by  leaving  the  same  at  the  regis- 
tered office  of  the  trade  union. 

10.  A  Trustee  of  any  trade  union  regis- 
tered iinder  this  Act  shall  not  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise 
or  iiappen  in  the  funds  of  such  trade  union 
but  shall  l)e  liable  only  for  the  moneys 
which  shall  be  actually  received  by  him  on 
account  of  such  trade  union. 

11.  When  any  person  being  or  having 
been  a  Trustee  of  a  trade  union  or  of  any 
branch  of  a  trade  union  and  whether  ap- 
pointed before  or  after  the  legal  establish- 
ment thereof  in  whose  name  any  property 
belonging  to  sucli  union  or  branch  is  stand- 
ing either  jointly  witli  another  or  others  or 
solely  is  absent  from  the  Colony  or  becomes 
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insolvent  or  executes  any  deed  for  liquida- 
tion of  his  affairs  by  assignment  or  arrange- 
ment or  for  composition  with  his  creditors 
or  becomes  a  lunatic  or  is  dead  or  has  been 
removed  from  his  ofllce  of  Trustee  or  if  it 
be  unknown  whether  such  person  is  living 
or  dead  the  Registrar  on  application  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  union  or  branch  and  on  proof 
satisfactory  to  him  may  direct  the  transfer 
of  the  property  into  the  names  of  any  other 
persons  as  Trustees  for  the  union  or  branch 
and  such  transfer  shall  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving or  continuiDg  Trustees  and  if  there 
be  no  such  Trustee  or  if  such  Trustees  re- 
fuse or  be  unable  to  make  such  transfer 
then  by  such  person  as  the  Registrar  shall 
direct  and  such  person  is  hereby  indemnified 
for  anything  done  by  him  in  ijui'suance  of 
this  provision  against  any  claim  or  demand 
of  any  person  injuriously  affected  thereby. 

12.  Every  Treasurer  or  other  officer  of  a 
trade  union  registered  under  this  Act  at 
such  times  as  by  the  rules  of  such  trade 
union  he  should  render  such  account  as 
liereinafter  mentioned  or  upon  l)eing  re- 
quired so  to  do  shall  render  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  trade  union  or  to  the  meml)ers  of 
such  trade  union  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade 
union  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  paid  bj^  him  since  he  last 
I'endered  the  like  account  and  of  the  bal- 
ance then  remaining  in  his  hands  and  of  all 
bonds  or  securities  of  such  trade  union 
which  account  shall  be  audited  by  some 
fit  and  proper  person  or  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  trade  union  or  branch  and 
such  Treasurer  if  thereunto  required  upon 
the  said  account  being  audited  shall  forth- 
with hand  over  to  the  Trustees  the  balance 
which  on  such  audit  appears  to  be  due  from 
him  and  shall  also  if  required  hand  over 
to  such  Trustees  all  securities  and  effects 
books  papers  and  property  of  the  said  trade 
union  in  his  hands  or  custody  and  if  he  fail 
to  do  so  the  Trustees  of  the  said  trade  union 
may  sue  such  Treasurer  in  any  competent 
court  for  the  Ijalance  appearing  to  have 
been  due  from  him  upon  the  account  last 
rendered  by  him  and  for  all  the  moneys 
since  received  by  him  on  account  of  the 
said  trade  union  and  for  the  securities  and 
effects  books  papers  and  property  in  his 
hands  or  custody  leaving  him  to  set  off  in 
such  action  the  sums  if  any  whicli  he  may 
have  since  paid  on  account  of  the  said  trade 
union  and  in  such  action  the  said  Trustees 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  their  full  costs 
of  suit  to  be  taxed  as  between  attorney  and 
client. 

13.  If  any  officer  member  or  other  person 
being  or  representing  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
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ber  of  a  trade  union  registered  under  this 
Act  or  the  nominee  executor  administrator 
or  assignee  of  a  member  thereof  or  any 
person  whatsoever  by  false  representation 
or  imposition  obtain  possession  of  any 
moneys  securities  books  papers  or  other 
effects  of  such  trade  union  or  having  the 
same  in  his  possession  wilfully  withhold  or 
fraudulently  misapply  the  same  or  wilfully 
apply  any  part  of  the  same  to  purposes 
other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  in 
the  rules  of  such  trade  union  or  any  part 
thereof  the  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
for  the  place  in  which  the  registered  office 
of  the  trade  union  is  situate  or  the  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  for  the  place  where 
the  offence  has  been  committed  upon  a 
complaint  made  by  any  person  on  behalf 
of  such  trade  union  or  by  the  Registrar  may 
by  summary  order  order  such  officer  member 
or  other  person  to  deliver  up  all  such  moneys 
securities  books  papers  or  other  effects  to 
the  trade  union  or  to  repay  the  amount  of 
money  applied  improperly  and  to  pay  if 
the  court  tliink  fit  a  further  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  together  with 
costs  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  and  in 
default  of  such  delivery  of  effects  or  repay- 
ment of  such  amount  of  money  or  payment 
of  such  penalty  and  costs  aforesaid  the  said 
court  may  order  the  said  person  so  convicted 
to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained  shall  prevent  the  said  trade  union 
ft-om  proceeding  by  indictment  against  the 
said  party  provided  also  that  no  person 
shall  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment 
if  a  conviction  sliall  have  been  previously 
obtained  for  the  same  offence  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Registry  of  Trade  Unions. 
14.  With  respect  to  the  registry  under  this 
Act  of  a  trade  union  and  of  the  rules  tliereof 
the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  — 

(1)  An  application  to  register  the  trade 
union  and  printed  copies  of  the  rules  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  names  of 
the  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Registrar  upon  being  satisfied 
that  the  trade  union  has  complied  with  the 
regulations  respecting  registry  in  force 
under  this  Act  shall  register  such  trade 
union  and  such  rules. 

(3)  Xo  trade  union  shall  be  registered 
under  a  name  identical  with  that  by  which 
any  other  existing  trade  union  has  been 
registered  or  so  nearly  resembling  such 
name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members 
or  the  public. 
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(4)  Where  a  trade  union  applying  to  be 
registered  tias  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  year  before  the  date  of  sucli  applica- 
tion there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Registrar 
before  the  registry  thereof  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  funds  effects  and  ex- 
penditure of  such  trade  union  in  the  same 
form  and  showing  the  same  particulars  as 
if  it  were  the  annual  general  statement  re- 
quired as  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  trans- 
mitted annually  to  the  Registrar. 

(5)  The  Registrar  upon  registering  such 
trade  union  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istry which  certificate  unless  proved  to  have 
been  withdrawn  or  cancelled  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  regulations  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  registry  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

(6)  The  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regiilations  respecting  registrv  under 
this  Act  and  respecting  the  seal  (if  any)  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  siich  registry 
and  the  forms  to  be  used  for  such  registry 
and  the  inspection  of  documents  kept  by 
the  Registrar  under  this  Act  and  respecting 
the  fees  if  any  to  be  paid  on  registry  not 
exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act  and  generally  for 
carrying  this  Act  into  effect. 

15.  No  certificate  of  registration  of  a  trade 
union  shall  be  withdrawn  or  cancelled  other- 
wise than  by  the  Registrar  and  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  — 

(1)  At  the  request  of  the  trade  union  to  be 
evidenced  in  such  manner  as  such  Registrar 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(2)  On  j)roof  to  his  satisfaction  that  a 
certificate  of  registration  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  mistake  or  that  the  registratiou 
of  the  trade  union  has  become  void  under 
section  six  of  this  Act  or  that  such  trade 
imiou  has  wilfully  and  after  notice  from  the 
Registrar  violated  anj' of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Not  less  than  two  months  previous  notice 
in  writing  specifying  briefly  the  ground  of 
any  proposed  withdrawal  or  cancelling  of 
certificate  (unless  where  the  same  is  shown 
to  have  become  void  as  aforesaid  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to 
cancel  the  same  forthwith)  shall  be  given  by 
the  Registrar  to  a  trade  union  before  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  the  same  can  be 
withdrawn  or  cancelled  (except  at  its  re- 
quest). A  trade  union  whose  certificate  of 
registration  has  been  withdrawn  or  can- 
celled shall  from  the  time  of  such  with- 
drawal or  cancelling  absolutely  cease  to 
enjoy  as  such  the  privileges  of  a  registered 
trade  union  Ijut  without  prejudice  to  any 
liabilitv  actuallv  incurred   bv  such   trade 


union  which  may  be  enforced  against  the 
same  as  if  such  withdrawal  or  cancelling 
had  not  taken  place. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  rules  of  a  trade 
union  registered  under  this  Act  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  have  effect  — 

(1)  The  rules  of  every  such  trade  union 
shall  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the 
several  matters  mentioned  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  rules  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  trade  union  to  every  person  on  de- 
mand on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  shilling.  • 

17.  Every  trade  union  registered  under 
this  Act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may 
be  addressed  if  any  trade  union  under 
this  Act  is  in  operation  for  seven  days  with- 
out having  snch  an  office  such  trade  union 
and  every  officer  thereof  shall  incur  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  it  is  so  in  operation.  No- 
tice of  the  situation  of  such  registered  office 
and  of  any  change  therein  shall  be  given  to 
the  Registrar  and  recorded  by  him  until 
such  notice  is  given  the  trade  union  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

18.  A  general  statement  of  the  receipts 
funds  effects  and  expenditure  of  every 
trade  union  registered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  before  the 
first  day  of  June  in  every  year  and  shall 
show  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  the 
date  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  date  to  which 
it  is  made  out  of  the  trade  union  and  shall 
show  separately  the  expenditure  in  respect 
of  the  several  objects  of  the  trade  union 
and  shall  be  prepared  and  made  out  up  to 
such  date  in  such  form  and  shall  comprise 
such  particulars  as  the  Registrar  may  from 
time  to  time  require  and  every  member  of 
and  depositor  in  any  such  trade  union  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  on  application  to  the  treas- 
urer or  secretary  of  that  trade  union  a  copy 
of  such  general  statement  without  making 
any  payment  for  the  same.  Together 
with  such  general  statement  there  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Registrar  a  copy  of  all  altera- 
tions of  rules  and  new  rules  changes  of 
officers  made  bj-  the  trade  union  during  the 
year  preceding  tlie  date  up  to  whicli  the 
general  statement  is  made  out  and  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  trade  union  as  they  exist  at 
that  date.  Every  trade  union  which  fails 
to  comply  with  or  acts  in  contravention  of 
this  section  and  also  every  officer  of  the 
trade  union  so  failing  shall  each  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for 
each  offence.    Every  person  who  wilfully 
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in  or  any  omission  from  any  such  general 
statement  or  in  or  from  the  return  of  such 
copies  of  rules  or  alterations  of  rules  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds  for  each  offence. 

19.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  but  above  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be 
a  member  of  a  trade  union  unless  provision 
be  made  in  the  rules  thereof  to  the  contrary 
and  may  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  trade 
union  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  member  ex- 
cept as  herein  provided  and  execute  all 
instruments  and  give  all  acquittances  nec- 
essary to  be  executed  or  given  under  the 
rules  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management  trustee  or  treasurer 
of  the  trade  union  or  be  allowed  to  vote  at 
any  meeting  thereof  until  he  is  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

20.  A  member  of  a  trade  union  not  being 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  by  writ- 
ing under  his  hand  delivered  at  or  sent  to 
the  registered  office  of  the  trade  union  nomi- 
nate any  person  not  being  an  officer  or  ser- 
vant of  the  trade  union  (unless  such  officer 
or  servant  is  the  husband  wife  father 
mother  child  brother  sister  nephew  or 
niece  of  the  nominator)  to  whom  any  moneys 
payable  on  the  death  of  such  member  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  at  his 
decease  and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke 
or  vary  such  nomination  by  a  writing  under 
his  hand  similarly  delivered  or  sent  and  on 
receiving  satisfactory  proof  of  the  death  of 
a  nominator  the  trade  union  shall  pay  to  the 
nominee  the  amount  due  to  the  deceased 
member  not  exceeding  the  sum  aforesaid. 

■21.  A  trade  union  may  with  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Registrar  change  its  name 
by  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  members.  No  change 
of  name  shall  attect  any  right  or  obligation 
of  the  trade  union  or  of  any  member  thereof 
and  any  pending  legal  proceedings  may  be 
continued  by  or  against  tlie  Trustees  of  the 
trade  union  or  any  other  officer  who  may 
sue  or  be  sued  on  behalf  of  such  trade  union 
notwithstanding  its  new  name. 

22.  Any  two  or  more  trade  unions  may  by 
the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  each  or  every  such  trade 
union  become  amalgamated  together  as  one 
trade  union  with  or  without  any  dissolution 
or  division  of  the  funds  of  such  trade  unions 
or  either  or  any  of  them  but  no  amalgama- 
tion shall  prejudice  any  right  of  a  creditor 
of  either  or  any  union  party  thereto. 

23.  Notice  in  writing  of  every  change  of 
name  or  amalgamation  signed  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  name  by  seven  members  and 
countersigned  bv  the  secretarv  of  the  trade 


union  changing  its  name  and  accompanied 
by  a  statutory  declaration  by  such  secretary 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  respect  of 
changes  of  name  have  been  complied  with 
and  in  the  case  of  an  amalgamation  signed 
by  seven  members  and  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  of  each  or  every  union  party 
thereto  and  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  by  each  or  every  such  secre- 
tary that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  re- 
spect of  amalgamations  have  been  complied 
with  shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar and  registered  there  and  until  such 
change  of  name  or  amalgamation  is  so 
registered  the  same  shall  not  take  effect. 

24.  The  rules  of  every  trade  union  shall 
provide  for  the  manner  of  dissolving  the 
same  and  notice  of  every  dissolution  of  a 
trade  union  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
and  seven  members  of  the  same  shall  l3e  sent 
within  fourteen  days  thereafter  to  the  Regis- 
trar and  shall  be  registered  by  him. 

25.  A  ti'ade  union  which  fails  to  give  any 
notice  or  send  any  document  which  it  is 
required  by  this  Act  to  give  or  send  and 
every  officer  or  other  person  bound  by  the 
rules  thereof  to  give  or  send  the  same  or  if 
there  be  no  such  officer  then  every  member 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
union  unless  proved  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  or  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the 
omission  to  give  or  send  the  same  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  pound  and 
not  more  than  five  pounds  recoverable  at 
the  siiit  of  the  Registrar  or  of  any  person 
aggrieved  and  to  an  additional  penalty  of 
the  like  amount  for  each  week  during 
which  the  omission  continues. 

26.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
under  the  "  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  " 
shall  be  the  Registi'ar  under  this  Act.  The 
Registrar  shall  lay  before  Parliament  an- 
nual reports  with  respect  to  the  matters 
transacted  by  such  Registrar  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act. 

27.  If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead 
or  defraud  gives  to  any  member  of  a  trade 
union  registered  under  this  Act  or  to  any 
person  intending  or  applying  to  become  a 
member  of  such  trade  union  a  copy  of  any 
rules  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments 
of  the  same  other  than  those  respectively 
which  exist  for  the  time  being  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  same  are  the  existing  rules  of 
such  trade  union  or  that  there  are  no  other 
rules  of  such  trade  union  or  if  any  person 
with  the  intent  aforesaid  gives  a  copy  of 
any  rules  to  any  person  on  the  pretence  that 
such  rules  are  the  rules  of  a  trade  union 
registered  under  this  Act  which  is  not  so 
registered  every  person  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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Legal  Proceedings. 

28.  All  offences  and  penalties  under  this 
Act  may  he  prosecuted  and  recovered  in 
manner  directed  by  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Acts.  Summary  orders  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  and  enforced  on  complaint 
before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in 
manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts.    Provided  as  follows  — 

(1)  The  "Court  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion "  when  hearing  and  determining 
informations  or  complaints  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  a  Police  Magistrate. 

(2)  The  description  of  any  offence  under 
this  Act  in  the  words  of  such  Act  shall  be 
suflicient  in  law. 

(3)  Any  exception  exemption  proviso  ex- 
cuse or  qualiflcation  whether  it  does  or  not 
accompany  the  description  of  the  ofleuce  in 
this  Act  may  be  proved  by  the  defendant 
but  need  not  be  specified  or  negatived  in 
the  information  and  if  so  specified  or  nega- 
tived no  proof  in  relation  to  the  matters  so 
specified  or  negatived  shall  be  required  on 
the  part  of  the  informant  or  prosecutor. 

29.  If  any  party  feels  aggrieved  by  any 
order  or  conviction  made  by  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jiu-isdiction  on  determining  any 
complaint  or  information  under  this  Act 
the  party  so  aggrieved  may  appeal  there- 
from subject  to  the  conditions  and  regula- 
tions following  — 

(1)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  next 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  nearest  to  the 
place  in  which  the  cause  of  appeal  has 
arisen  holden  not  less  than  flfteen  days  and 
not  more  than  four  months  after  the  decision 
of  the  Court  from  which  the  appeal  is  made. 

(2)  The  appellant  shall  within  seven  days 
after  the  cause  of  appeal  has  arisen  give 
notice  to  the  other  party  and  to  tlie  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  of  his  intention  to 
appeal  and  of  the  ground  thereof. 

(3)  The  appellant  shall  immediately  after 
such  notice  enter  into  a  recognizance  Ijefore 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  conditioned  personally  to  try  such 
appeal  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  thereon  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  awarded  by  the  Court. 

(4)  Where  the  appellant  is  in  custody  the 
Justice  may  if  he  think  lit  on  the  appellant 
entering  into  sucli  recognizance  as  aforesaid 
release  him  from  custody. 

(5)  The  Court  of  Appeal  may  adjourn  the 
appeal  and  upon  the  hearing  thereof  may 
couttrm  reverse  or  modify  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  or  remit 
the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  thereon  or  make  such  other  order  in 
tlie  matter  as  the  Court  thinks  just  and  if 
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the  matter  be  remitted  to  the  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  the  said  last-mentioned 
Court  shall  thereupon  rehear  and  decide 
the  information  or  complaint  in  accordance 
witli  the  opinion  of  the  said  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  may  also  make  such 
order  as  to  the  costs  to  he  paid  by  either 
party  as  the  Court  thinks  just. 

30.  A  person  who  is  a  master  or  father 
son  or  brother  of  a  master  in  the  particular 
manufacture  trade  or  business  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  which  anj'  offence  under  this 
Act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  shall 
not  act  as  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
or  Appeal  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Definitions. 

31.  In  this  Act  the  term  "  Summary  Juris- 
diction Acts  "  means  as  follows :  — 

The  Act  of  the  Session  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty  chapter  forty -three  intitled  "  An 
Act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within 
England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary 
convictions  and  orders  "  adopted  Ijy  the  Act 
fourteen  Victoria  number  forty-three  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

The  term  "  Trade  Union  "  means  any  com- 
bination whether  temporary  or  permanent 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  work- 
men and  employers  or  between  workmen 
and  -workmen  or  between  employers  and 
employers  or  for  imposing  restrictive  con- 
ditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness whether  such  combination  would  or 
would  not  if  tliis  Act  had  not  been  passed 
have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or 
more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  — 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  partners  as 
to  their  own  business. 

(2)  Any  agreement  between  an  employer 
and  tliose  employed  liy  liim  as  to  such  em- 
ployment. 

(3)  Any  agreement  in  consideration  of 
the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a  business  or  of 
instriiction  in  any  profession  trade  or  handi- 
craft. 

SCHEDULES. 
First  Schedule. 
Of  matters  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Rules 
of  Trade  Unions  registered  imder  this  Act  — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  Trade  Union  and 
place  of  meeting  for  the  business  of  the 
Trade  Union. 

(2)  Tlic  whole  of  the  oljjects  for  which  the 
Ti-ade  Union  is  to  be  established  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  thereof  shall  be 
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iipplicable  and  the  conditions  under  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any 
benefit  assured  thereby  and  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member 
of  such  Trade  Union. 

(3)  The  manner  of  making  altering 
amending  and  rescinding  rules. 

(4)  A  provision  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  a  trustee  or  trustees  treastirer  and 
other  oflicers. 

(5)  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds  and  for  an  annual  or  periodical  audit 
of  accounts. 
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(6)  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  names 
of  members  of  the  Trade  Union  by  every 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of 
the  Trade  Union. 

Second  Schedule. 

Maximum  Fees. 

£     8.  d. 

For  registering  Trade  Union,        .10  0 

For  registering  alteration  in  rules,    0    10  0 

For  inspection  of  Documents,        .0      2  6 

—  Tlie  Statutes  ofXeiu  South  Wales,  Session 
1S81.    4.5  Victoria.    Xo.  12,  pp.  32-40. 
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An  Act  for  the  Eegulation  and  Management 
of  Trades  Unions. 
(31st  August,  1878.) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kew  Zealand  in  Parliament  assembled, 
and  l>y  the  aiithority  of  the  same,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Preliminary. 

1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  shall  be 
-"The  Trade  Union  Act,  1878." 

2.  The  term  "trade  union"  means  any 
combination,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, for  regulating  the  relations  between 
workmen  and  masters,  or  between  workmen 
and  workmen,  or  lietween  masters  and  mas- 
ters, or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business, 
whether  such  combination  would  or  would 
not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have 
been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  by  reason  of  some  one 
or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not  aflect  — 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  partners  as 
to  their  own  lousiness : 

(2)  Any  agreement  between  an  employer 
and  those  employed  by  him  as  to  such  em- 
ployment : 

(3)  Any  agreement  in  consideration  of 
the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a  business,  or  of 
instruction  in  any  profession,  trade,  or 
liandicraft. 

The  terms  "  secretary  "  and  "  treasurer" 
shall  respectively  include  any  officer  of  a 
trade  union  acting  in  the  capacity  of  such 
secretary  or  treasurer,  or  any  otlier  person 
so  acting,  whether  an  officer  of  the  union  or 
not. 

Cri minal  Pror isions . 

3.  Tlie  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  tmlawful 
-SO  as  to  render  anj'  member  of  such  trade 


union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy or  otherwise. 

4.  The  purijoses  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render 
void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enable  any 
Coiu-t  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 
instititted  with  the  object  of  directly  en- 
forcing or  recovering  damages  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  the  following  agreements, 
namely :  — 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  members  of 
a  trade  union  as  such,  concerning  the  con- 
ditions on  which  any  members  for  the  time 
being  of  such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not 
sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ, 
or  he  employed : 

(T)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by 
any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
to  a  trade  union : 

(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  a  trade  union, — 

(fl)  To  provide  benefits  to  members ;  or, 
(6)  To  furnish  contributions  to  any  em- 
ployer or  workman  not  a  member  of  such 
trade  union,  in  consideration  of  such  em- 
ployer or  workman  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  or  resolutions  of  such  trade 
union;  or, 

(e)  To  discharge  any  fine  imposed  upon 
any  person  by  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice :  or, 

(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one 
trade  imion  and  another :  or, 

(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

But  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  agreements  unlawful. 

6.  The  following  Acts,  that  is  to  say, — 

(1)  "The  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act, 
1860,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same; 

(2)  "  The  Limited  Liability  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Dissolution  Act,  1872;  " 
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(3)  "  The  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Act,  1873;  " 

(4)  "The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1877;" 
and 

(5)  "The  Industrial  and  Provident  So- 
cieties Act,  1877,"  shall  not  apply  to  any 
trade  imion,  and  the  registration  of  any 
trade  union  under  any  of  the  said  Acts 
shall  be  void,  and  the  deposit  of  the  rules  of 
any  trade  union  made  under  any  Act  re- 
lating to  fi-iendly  societies  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  of  any  effect. 

7.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  last 
foregoing  section  contained,  a  trade  union, 
■whether  registered  or  unregistered,  ■which 
insiu-es  or  pays  money  on  the  death  of  a 
child  under  ten  years  of  age,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  ■within  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-nine  of  "  The  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1877." 

Registered  Trade  Unions. 

8.  Any  seven  or  more  members  of  a  trade 
union  may,  by  subscribing  their  names  to 
the  rules  of  the  union,  or  otherwise  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  registry,  register  such  trade  union 
under  this  Act,  provided  that  if  any  one  of 
the  purposes  of  such  trade  union  be  unlaw- 
ful such  registration  shall  be  void. 

9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  trade  union 
registered  under  this  Act  to  pui-chase  or 
take  upon  lease  in  the  names  of  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  such  union  any  land 
not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  to  sell,  ex- 
change, mortgage,  or  let  the  same,  and  no 
purchaser,  assignee,  mortgagee,  or  tenant 
shall  be  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  trus- 
tees have  authority  for  any  sale,  exchange, 
mortgage,  or  letting,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  a  discharge  for  the  money 
arising  therefrom. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  every 
branch  of  a  trade  union  shall  be  considered 
a  distinct  union. 

10.  All  real  and  personal  estate  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  any  trade  union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  the  trade  union  ap- 
pointed as  provided  by  this  Act,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  trade  union  and  the 
members  thereof,  and  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  any  Ijranch  of  a  trade  union  shall 
be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such  branch,  or 
of  the  trustees  of  the  trade  union,  if  the 
rules  of  the  trade  union  so  provide,  and  be 
under  the  control  of  such  trustees,  their 
respective  executors  or  administrators,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  claims  and  in- 
terests. 

Upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any  such 
trustees  the  same  shall  vest  in  the  succeed- 


ing trustees  for  the  same  estate  and  interest 
as  the  former  trustees  had  therein,  and 
subject  to  the  same  trusts,  without  any  con- 
veyance or  assignment  whatsoever,  save 
and  except  in  the  case  of  funds  invested  in 
any  debentures,  bonds,  or  Treasury  bills 
issued  under  any  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, whicli  shall  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  such  new  trustees. 

In  all  actions,  or  suits,  or  indictments,  or 
siimmary  proceedings  before  any  Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  touching  or  concern, 
ing  any  such  property,  the  same  shall  be 
stated  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  or 
persons  for  the  time  being  holding  the  said 
office  of  trustee,  in  their  proper  names,  as 
trustees  of  such  trade  union,  without  any 
further  description. 

11.  When  any  person,  being  or  having 
been  a  trustee  of  a  trade  imion  or  of  any 
branch  of  a  trade  union,  and  whether  ap- 
pointed before  or  after  the  legal  establish- 
ment thereof,  in  whose  name  any  funds, 
debentures,  securities,  or  moneys  belonging 
to  such  union  or  branch  are  standing,  either 
jointly  with  another  or  others,  or  soleh*, 
is  absent  from  the  colony,  or  becomes  bank- 
rupt, or  flies  any  petition,  or  executes  any 
deed,  assignment,  arrangement,  or  composi- 
tion with  his  creditors,  or  becomes  a  lunatic, 
or  is  dead,  or  has  been  removed  from  his 
office  of  trustee,  or  if  it  be  unknown  whetlier 
such  i^erson  is  living  or  dead,  the  Registrar, 
on  application  in  writing  from  the  secretary 
and  three  members  of  the  union  or  branch, 
and  on  proof  satisfactory  to  him,  may  direct 
the  transfer  of  such  funds,  debentures,  se- 
curities, or  moneys  into  the  names  of  any 
other  persons  as  trustees  for  the  union  or 
branch. 

Such  transfer  shall  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving or  continuing  trustees,  and  If  there 
be  no  such  trustees,  or  if  such  trustees  re- 
fuse or  be  unable  to  make  such  transfer,  the 
Registrar  may  direct  that,  where  such  funds, 
debenture,  securities,  or  moneys  — 

(a)  Are  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Co- 
lonial Treasurer,  or  are  in  his  control, — 
such  transfer  be  made  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  or  some  officer  of  the  General 
Government  to  l)e  named  in  the  order; 

(6)  Are  standing  in  the  books  or  in  the 
control  of  any  bank  or  banking  corporation 
or  other  corporation  or  body,  —  such  trans- 
fer be  made  by  some  officer  of  such  bank  or 
banking  corporation  or  other  corporation 
or  body,  to  be  named  in  the  order; 

(c)  Are  standing  in  the  books  or  are  in 
the  hands  or  control  of  any  other  person  or 
persons,  —  such  transfer  be  made  by  such 
person  or  persons. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  and  everv  such 
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bank  and  banking  coi^poration,  and  all 
corporations,  companies,  and  persons,  and 
their  officers  and  servants  respectively,  are 
hereby  indenmifled  for  anything  done  by 
him  or  tliem,  or  any  of  his  or  their  officers, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, against  any  claim  or  demand  of  any 
person  injuiuously  aflfected  thereby. 

12.  The  tiiistees  of  any  trade  union  regis- 
tered under  tliis  Act,  or  any  other  officer  of 
such  trade  union  -nho  maj-  be  authorized  so 
to  do  by  the  rules  thereof,  are  herebj'  em- 
powered to  bring  or  defend,  or  cause  to  be 
brouglit  or  defended,  anj-  action,  suit,  pros- 
ecution, or  complaint,  in  any  Com't  of  law 
or  equity,  toucliing  or  concerning  tlie  proj)- 
erty,  right,  or  claim  to  property  of  the  ti-ade 
union. 

In  all  cases  concerning  the  real  or  per- 
sonal property  of  such  ti-ade  union,  the 
trustees  shall  and  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  Court  of  law 
or  equity,  in  tlieir  proper  names,  without 
other  description  than  the  title  of  their  office. 

Xo  such  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  com- 
plaint shall  be  discoutinued  or  shall  abate 
by  the  death  or  removal  from  office  of  such 
persons  or  any  of  them,  but  the  same  shall 
and  may  be  proceeded  in  by  their  successor 
or  successors  as  if  such  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  had  not  taken  place ;  and  such 
successor  shall  pay  or  receive  tlie  like  costs 
as  if  the  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  com- 
plaint had  been  commenced  in  their  names 
for  the  benefit  of  or  to  be  reimbm-sed  from 
the  funds  of  such  trade  union,  and  the  sum- 
mons to  be  issued  to  such  trustee  or  other 
officer  may  be  sei"ved  by  leaving  the  same 
at  the  registered  office  of  the  trade  union. 

13.  A  trustee  of  any  trade  union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  not  l)e  lial)le  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  or 
happen  in  the  funds  of  such  tvade  union, 
but  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  moneys 
which  sliall  be  actually  received  by  him  on 
account  of  such  trade  union. 

14.  Every  treasurer  of  a  trade  union  reg- 
istered under  this  Act,  at  such  times  as  by 
the  rules  of  such  trade  union  he  should 
render  such  account  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, or  upon  lieing  required  so  to  do, 
shall  render  to  the  trustees  of  the  trade 
union,  or  to  the  members  of  such  trade 
union,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trade  union,  a 
just  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  by  him  since  he  last  rendered  the 
like  account,  and  of  the  balance  then  re- 
maining in  his  hands,  and  of  all  bonds  or 
securities  of  such  trade  union;  which  ac- 
count the  said  trustee  shall  cause  to  be 
audited  by  some  fit  and  proper  person  or 
persons  by  them  to  be  appointed. 


Such  treasurer,  if  thereunto  required,  upon 
the  said  account  being  audited,  shall  forth- 
with hand  over  to  the  said  trustees  the  bal- 
ance which  on  such  audit  appears  to  be  due 
from  him,  and  shall  also,  if  required,  hand 
over  to  such  trustees  all  securities  and 
effects,  books,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
said  trade  union  in  his  hands  or  custody. 

If  he  fail  to  do  so  the  trustees  of  the  said 
trade  union  may  sue  such  treasurer  in  any 
competent  Court  for  the  balance  appearing 
to  have  l>een  due  from  him  upon  the  ac- 
count last  rendered  by  him,  and  for  all  the 
moneys  since  received  by  him  on  account 
of  the  said  trade  union,  and  for  the  secur- 
ities and  effects,  books,  papers,  and  prop, 
erty  in  his  hands  or  custody,  leaving  him  to 
set  oft' in  such  action  the  sums,  if  any,  which 
he  may  have  since  paid  on  account  of  the 
said  trade  union;  and  in  such  action  the 
said  trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
their  full  costs  of  suit,  to  be  taxed  as  be- 
tween attorney  and  client. 

15.  If  any  officer,  member,  or  other  person 
being  or  representing  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  ti-ade  union  registered  under  this 
Act,  or  the  nominee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  assignee  of  a  member  thereof,  or  any 
person  whatsoever,  by  false  representation 
or  imposition  obtain  possession  of  any 
moneys,  securities,  books,  papers,  or  other 
effects  of  such  trade  union,  or,  having  the 
same  in  his  possession,  wilfully  withhold 
or  fraudulently  misapph'  the  same,  or  wil- 
fully apply  any  part  of  the  same  to  purposes 
other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  in 
the  rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  auy  part 
thereof,  he  shall,  upon  a  complaint  made  by 
any  person  on  behalf  of  such  trade  union, 
or  by  the  Registrar,  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds  and  costs,  and  to  be  ordered  to 
deliver  up  all  such  property,  or  to  repay 
all  moneys  applied  improperly,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  delivery  or  repayment,  or 
of  the  payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs 
aforesaid,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six 
months;  but  nothing  herein  contained  pre- 
vents any  such  person  from  being  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  indictment,  if  not  previ- 
ously convicted  of  the  same  offence  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Registry  of  Trade  Unions. 

16.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
shall  be  the  Registrar  under  this  Act. 

The  Registrar  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Governor  with  respect  to  the 
matters  transacted  by  him  in  pm-suance  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Governor  shall  cause 
copies  of  such  report  to  be  laid  before  both 
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Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  within  one 
month  fi-om  the  commencement  of  the  next 
sitting  thereof,  unless  it  be  then  in  session; 
then  such  copies  shall  be  laid  forthwith 
before  the  said  Assembly. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  registry  under 
this  Act  of  a  trade  union,  and  of  the  rules 
thereof,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect:  — 

(1)  An  application  to  register  the  trade 
union  and  printed  copies  of  the  iniles,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  names  of 
the  officers,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 

(2)  The  Registrar,  upon  being  satisfied 
that  the  trade  union  has  complied  with  the 
regulations  respecting  registry  in  force 
under  this  Act,  shall  register  such  trade 
union  and  siich  rules. 

(3)  No  trade  union  shall  be  registered 
under  a  name  identical  with  that  which  any 
other  existing  trade  iinion  has  been  regis- 
tered, or  so  nearly  resembling  such  name  as 
to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the 
public. 

(4)  Where  a  trade  union  applying  to  be 
registered  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  year  before  the  date  of  such  applica- 
tion, there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Registrar 
before  the  registry  thereof  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  receipts,  fund;*,  effects,  and 
expenditure  of  such  trade  union,  in  the 
same  form  and  showing  the  same  partic- 
ulars as  if  it  were  the  annual  general  state- 
ment required  as  hereinafter  mentioned  to 
be  transmitted  annually  to  the  Registrar. 

(5)  The  Registrar  upon  registering  such 
trade  union  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  regis- 
try, which  certificate,  unless  proved  to  have 
been  withdrawn  or  cancelled,  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  regiilations  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  registry  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  rules  of  a  trade 
luiion  registered  under  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  have  effect :  — 

(1)  The  rules  of  every  such  trade  imiou 
shall  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the 
several  matters  mentioned  iu  tlie  Schedule 
to  this  Act. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  rules  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  trade  union  to  every  person  on  de- 
mand on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  shilling. 

19.  Every  trade  union  registered  under 
this  Act  shall  have  a  registered  oflice  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may 
be  addressed;  if  any  trade  union  under  this 
Act  is  In  operation  for  seven  days  without 
having  such  an  office,  such  trade  union  and 
every  officer  thereof  shall  each  incur  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  it  is  so  in  operation. 


Notice  of  the  situation  of  siich  registered 
office,  and  of  any  change  therein,  sliall  be 
given  to  the  Registrar  and  recorded  by  him  : 
until  such  notice  is  given  the  trade  union 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

20.  No  certificate  of  registration  of  a  trade 
union  shall  be  withdrawn  or  cancelled  other- 
wise than  by  the  Registi-ar,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases: — 

(1)  At  the  request  of  the  trade  union,  to 
be  evidenced  in  such  manner  as  such  Regis- 
trar shall  from  time  to  time  direct: 

(2)  On  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  a 
certificate  of  registration  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  mistake,  or  that  the  registra- 
tion of  the  trade  union  has  become  void 
under  section  eight  of  this  Act,  or  that  such 
trade  union  has  wilfully,  and  after  notice 
from  a  Registrar  whom  it  may  concern,  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

Not  less  than  two  months'  previous  notice 
in  ■oTiting,  specitying  briefly  the  ground  of 
any  proposed  withdrawal  or  cancelling  of 
certificate  (unless  where  the  same  is  shown 
to  have  become  void  as  aforesaid,  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to 
cancel  the  same  forthwith),  sliall  be  given 
by  the  Registrar  to  a  trade  union  before  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  the  same  can 
be  withdrawn  or  cancelled  (except  at  its 
request). 

A  trade  union  whose  certificate  of  regis- 
tration has  been  withdrawn  or  cancelled 
shall,  fi'om  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  or 
cancelling,  absolutely  cease  to  enjoy  as 
such  the  privileges  of  a  registered  trade 
union,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  liability 
actually  incurred  by  such  trade  union, 
which  may  be  enforced  against  the  same  as 
if  such  withdrawal  or  cancelling  had  not 
taken  place. 

21.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
but  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  may  Ije  a 
member  of  a  trade  union,  unless  provision 
be  made  in  tlie  rules  thereof  to  the  con- 
trary, and  may,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
trade  union,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  mem- 
ber except  as  herein  provided,  and  execute 
all  instruments  and  give  all  acquittances 
necessary  to  be  executed  or  given  under 
the  rules,  Imt  shall  not  be  a  memlier  of  the 
committee  of  management,  trustee,  or  treas- 
urer of  the  trade  union. 

22.  A  member  of  a  trade  union  not  being 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may,  by 
writing  under  his  hand,  delivered  at  or 
sent  to  the  registered  oflice  of  the  trade 
union,  nominate  any  person  not  being  an 
officer  or  servant  of  the  trade  union  (unless 
such    officer   or    servant   is    the    husband, 
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wife,  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister, 
nephew,  or  niece  of  the  nominator),  to 
wliom  any  moneys  pa3'able  on  tlie  deatli  of 
sucli  member  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  at  his  decease,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revoke  or  vary  such  nomina- 
tion by  a  writing  under  his  hand  similarly 
delivered  or  sent;  and  on  receiving  satis- 
factory proof  of  tlie  death  of  a  nominator, 
the  trade  union  shall  pay  to  the  nominee 
the  amount  due  to  the  deceased  member 
not  exceeding  the  sum  aforesaid. 

23.  A  trade  union  may,  with  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Registrar,  change  its  name 
by  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  members. 

Xo  change  of  name  shall  aifect  any  right 
or  obligation  of  the  trade  union  or  of  any 
member  thereof,  and  any  pending  legal 
proceedings  may  be  continued  by  or  against 
the  trustees  of  the  trade  union  or  any  other 
officer  who  may  sue  or  be  sued  on  behalf  of 
such  trade  union  notwithstanding  its  new 
name. 

24.  Any  two  or  more  trade  unions  maj',  l)y 
the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  each  or  every  such  trade 
union,  become  amalgamated  together  as  one 
trade  union,  with  or  without  any  dissolution 
or  division  of  the  funds  of  such  trade  unions, 
or  either  or  any  of  them;  but  no  amalga- 
mation shall  prejiidice  any  right  of  a  creditor 
of  any  union  parly  thereto. 

25.  Xotice  in  writing  of  every  change  of 
name  or  amalgamation  signed,  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  name,  by  seven  members, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
trade  union  changing  Its  name,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  by  such  secretary 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  respect  of 
changes  of  names  have  been  complied  with, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  amalgamation  signed  by 
the  seven  members,  and  countersigned  l)y 
the  secretary  of  each  or  every  union  party 
thereto,  and  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
by  each  or  every  such  secretary  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  amalga- 
mations have  been  complied  with,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Registry  Office  established  by 
"  The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1S77,"  and 
registered  there,  and  until  such  change  of 
name  or  amalgamation  is  so  registered  the 
same  shall  not  take  etfect. 

26.  The  rules  of  every  trade  union  shall 
provide  for  the  manner  of  dissolving  the 
same,  and  notice  of  every  dissolution  of  a 
trade  union  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
and  seven  members  of  the  same  shall  be 
sent  within  fourteen  days  thereafter  to  the 
Registry  Office  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

27.  A  trade  union  which  fails  to  give  any 
notice  or  send  any  document  which  it  is 
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required  by  this  Act  to  give  or  send,  and 
every  officer  or  other  person  bound  by  the 
rules  thereof  to  give  or  send  the  same,  or  if 
there  be  no  such  officer,  then  every  member 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
union,  unless  proved  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  or  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  omis- 
sion to  give  or  send  the  same,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  one  pound  and  not 
more  than  five  pounds,  recoverable  at  the 
suit  of  the  Registrar  or  of  any  person  ag- 
grieved, and  to  an  additional  penalty  of  the 
like  amount  for  each  week  during  which  the 
omission  continues. 

28.  A  general  statement  of  the  receipts, 
funds,  etfects,  and  expenditure  of  every 
trade  union  registered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  before  the 
first  day  of  June  in  every  year,  and  shall 
show  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  the 
date,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  date  to  which  it 
is  made  out,  of  the  trade  union. 

Such  statement  shall  show  separately  the 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects 
of  the  trade  union,  and  shall  be  prepared 
and  made  out  up  to  such  date,  in  such  form, 
and  shall  comprise  such  particulars  as  the 
Registrar  may  from  time  to  time  require; 
and  every  member  of  and  depositor  in  any 
such  trade  union  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
on  application  to  the  treasurer  or  secretary 
of  that  trade  union,  a  copy  of  such  general 
statement,  without  making  any  payment  for 
the  same. 

Together  with  such  general  statement 
there  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  a  copy 
of  all  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules  and 
changes  of  officers  made  by  the  trade  union 
during  the  year  preceding  the  date  up  to 
which  the  general  statement  is  made  out, 
and  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  trade  union 
as  they  exist  at  that  date. 

Every  trade  union  which  fails  to  comply 
with  or  acts  in  contravention  of  this  section, 
and  also  every  officer  of  the  trade  union  so 
failing,  shall  each  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  for  each  offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  makes  or 
orders  to  be  made  any  false  entry  in  or  any 
omission  from  any  such  general  statement, 
or  in  or  from  the  return  of  such  copies  of 
rules  or  alterations  of  rules,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for 
each  offence. 

29.  If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead 
or  defraud  gives  to  any  member  of  a  trade 
union  registei'ed  under  this  Act,  or  to  any 
person  intending  or  applying  to  become  a 
member  of  such  trade  union,  a  copy  of  any 
rules  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments 
of  the  same  other  than  those  respectively 
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which  exist  for  the  time  being,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  same  arc  the  existing  rules  of 
such  trade  union,  or  that  there  are  no  other 
rules  of  such  trade  union,  or  if  any  person 
\rith  the  intent  aforesaid  gives  a  copy  of 
any  rules  to  any  person  on  the  pretence  that 
such  rules  are  the  rules  of  a  trade  union 
registered  under  this  Act  which  is  not  so 
registered,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

Miscellaneous. 

30.  With  respect  to  offences  and  penalties 
thereon  made,  the  following  provisions  shall 
have  effect :  — 

(1)  All  offences  and  penalties  under  this 
Act  may  be  prosecuted  and  recovered  in  a 
summary  way,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
"The  Jiistices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1866,"  or 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  as  respects  a 
prosecution  against  a  trade  union  or  branch, 
or  its  oflicers,  in  the  place  where  the  regis- 
tered office  of  trade  union  is,  or  where  the  of- 
fence has  been  committed,  or  as  respectsany 
prosecution  against  any  person  other  than 
a  trade  union  or  l^ranch,  or  its  officers,  in  the 
place  where  such  a  person  is  resident  at  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  such  proseciition, 
or  where  the  offence  has  been  committed. 

(2)  In  any  information  or  complaint 
under  this  Act  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the 
offence  in  the  words  of  this  Act,  and  no  ex- 
emption, proviso,  excuse,  or  qualification 
accompanying  tlie  description  of  the  offence 
in  this  Act  need  ]>e  specified  or  negatived. 

31.  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regulations  respecting  registry  and 
procedure  under  this  Act,  and  the  seal  and 
forms  to  lie  used  for  such  registry,  and  the 
duties  and  functions  of  tlie  Registrar,  and 
the  inspection  of  documents  kept  by  the 
Registrar  under  this  Act,  and  generally  for 
carrying  this  Act  into  effect. 

All  such  regulations  shall  l)e  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  the  GeneralAsseml^ly  within 
ten  days  after  the  approval  thereof  if  the 
General  Assembly  is  then  sitting,  or  if  not 
then  sitting,  then  within  ten  days  from  the 
then  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  copy  of  such  regulations  shall,  if  the 
Houses  be  not  then  sitting,  be  sent  V)y  post 
to  every  registered  trade  union  or  branch  at 


least  one  month  previous  to  being  laid  be- 
fore both  Houses. 

32.  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  a  scale  of  fees  to  be  paid  for 
matters  to  l^e  transacted  or  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  documents  under  this  Act. 

All  fees  which  may  be  received  l)y  the 
Registrar  iinder  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  into  the  consolidated  revenue 
of  the  colony. 

33.  The  expenses  of  caiTving  this  Act  into 
execution  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  out  of  money  to  be  appropriated 
by  tlie  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose. 

34.  Eveiw  instrument  or  document,  copy 
or  extract  of  an  instrument  or  document, 
bearing  the  seal  or  stamp  of  the  Registrar, 
shall  be  received  in  evidence  without  fur- 
ther proof;  and  every  document  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  the  Registrar  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be 
received  in  evidence  without  proof  of  the 
signature. 

SCHEDULE. 

Of  matters  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Rules 
of  Trade  Unions  registered  tinder  this 
Act. 

1.  The  name  of  the  trade  union  and  place  of 
meeting  for  the  business  of  the  trade  union. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
trade  union  is  to  be  established,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  thereof  shall  be 
applicable,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any 
benefit  assured  thereby,  and  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  to  l^e  imposed  on  any  member 
of  such  trade  union. 

3.  The  manner  of  making,  altering,  amend- 
ing, and  rescinding  rules. 

4.  A  provision  lor  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment, or  of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  treasurer, 
and  other  officers. 

.5.  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  and  for  an  annual  or  periodical  audit 
of  accounts. 

G.  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  names 
of  meniliers  of  the  trade  union  l>y  every 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of 
the  trade  union.  —  Kew  Zealand  Statutes, 
1878,  A"o.  8,  J)p-  1  7-25. 


Statutes  1886. 

No.  29, 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Trade 

Unions. 

[Assented  to  2d  December,  ISSO.] 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 


Queensland. 

consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 


Preliminary. 
1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
Unions  Act,  1886." 


The  Trade 
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2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  othei"- 
wise  indicates,  the  following  terms  have 
the  meaning's  set  against  them  respectively, 
that  is  to  say:  — 

"Minister"  —  The  Colonial  Secretary  or 
■other  Minister  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act; 

"  Registrar  "  —  The  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies; 

"  Trade  Union  "  —  Any  comhination, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regu- 
lating the  relations  between  workmen  and 
employers,  or  between  workmen  and  work- 
men, or  between  employers  and  employers, 
or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on 
the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business, 
whether  siich  combination  would  or  would 
not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have 
been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful 
combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more 
■of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 

3.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  — 

(1)  "  The  Companies  Act,  18G3,"  and 

(2)  "  The  FriemUi/  Societies  Act,  IS~G,"  nnd 
any  Acts  amending  the  same  respectively, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Trade  Union,  and 
the  registration  of  any  Trade  Union  under 
any  of  the  said  Acts  whether  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  void. 

But  a  Trade  Union,  whether  registered 
or  unregistered,  which  insures  or  pays 
money  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  ten 
years  of  age  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  provisions  of  section  twenty-five  of 
■"  T7«e  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1876." 

Registration  of  Trade  Unions;  Eules. 

4.  Any  seven  or  more  members  of  a  Trade 
Union  may  upon  subscribing  their  names  to 
the  rules  of  the  Union,  and  otherwise  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  registration,  register  such  Trade 
Union  under  this  Act. 

Provided  that  if  any  one  of  the  purposes 
of  such  Trade  Union  is  unlawful  such  regis- 
tration shall  be  void. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  rules  of  a  Trade 
Union  registered  under  this  Act,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  have  effect :  — 

(1)  The  rules  of  every  such  Trade  Union 
shall  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the 
several  matters  mentioned  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act: 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  rules  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  Trade  Union  to  every  person  on 
demand  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  shilling. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  registration,  imder 
this  Act,  of  a  Trade  Union,  and  of  the  rules 
thereof,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
■effect :  — 

(1)  An  application  to  register  the  Trade 
Union  and  printed  copies  of  the  rules,  to- 


gether with  a  list  of  the  titles  and  names  of 
the  oflicers,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar : 

(2)  The  Registrar,  upon  being  satisfied 
that  the  Trade  Union  has  complied  with  the 
regulations  respecting  registration  in  force 
under  this  Act,  shall  register  such  Trade 
Union  and  such  rules : 

(3)  Xo  Trade  Union  shall  be  registered 
under  a  name  identical  with  that  by  which 
any  other  existing  Trade  Union  has  been 
registered,  or  so  nearly  resemljling  such 
name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  mem- 
bers or  the  public : 

(4)  AVhere  a  Trade  Union  applying  to  be 
registered  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  year  ijefore  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion, there  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Regis- 
trar before  the  registration  thereof  a  general 
statement  of  the  receipts,  funds,  eflects,  and 
expenditures  of  such  Trade  Union  in  the 
same  form  and  showing  the  same  particu- 
lars as  if  it  were  the  annual  general  state- 
ment required  as  hereinafter  mentioned  to 
be  transmitted  annually  to  the  Registrar: 

(5)  The  Registrar  upon  registering  such 
Trade  Union  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration, which  certificate,  unless  proved 
to  have  been  cancelled  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  be  conctasive  evidence  that  the 
regulations  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration have  been  complied  with : 

(6)  The  Governor  in  Council  may  from 
time  to  time  make  regulations  respecting 
registration  under  tbis  Act,  and  respecting 
the  seal  (if  any)  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  such  registration,  and  the  forms  to  be 
used  for  such  registration,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  documents  kept  by  the  Registrar 
under  this  Act,  and  respecting  the  fees  (if 
any)  to  be  paid  on  registration,  not  exceed- 
ing the  fees  specified  in  the  Second  Schedule 
to  this  Act,  and  generally  for  carrying  this 
Act  into  effect. 

7.  Every  Trade  Union  registered  under 
this  Act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  commiuiications  and  notices  may 
be  addressed. 

If  any  Trade  Union  registered  under  this 
Act  is  in  operation  for  seven  days  without 
having  such  an  office,  such  Trade  Union 
and  every  officer  thereof  shall  each  incur  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every 
day  during  which  it  is  so  in  operation. 

Notice  of  the  situation  of  such  registered 
oflice,  and  of  any  change  therein,  shall  be 
given  to  the  Registrar  and  recorded  by 
him :  and  until  such  notice  is  given  the 
Trade  Union  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8.  Xo  certificate  of  registration  of  a  Trade 
Union  shall  be  withdrawn  or  cancelled 
except  by  the  Registrar,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing cases :  — 
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(1)  At  the  request  of  the  Trade  Union  to 
be  evidenced  in  such  manner  as  the  Regis- 
trar may  fi-om  time  to  time  direct : 

(2)  On  proof  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
certificate  of  registration  has  been  obtained 
by  fi-aud  or  mistalie,  or  tliat  the  registra- 
tion of  the  Trade  Union  has  become  void 
under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  con- 
tained, or  that  sucli  Trade  Union  has  wil- 
fully and  after  notice  fi-om  the  Registrar 
violated  anj^  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Not  less  than  two  months'  previous  notice 
in  writing,  specifying  briefly  the  ground  of 
any  proposed  withdrawal  or  cancellation 
of  a  certificate,  shall  be  given  by  the  Regis- 
trar to  the  Trade  Union  before  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  of  the  same  can  be 
withdrawn  or  cancelled,  except  at  its  re- 
quest, unless  the  registration  is  shown  to 
have  become  void  as  aforesaid,  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to 
cancel  the  certificate  forthwith. 

A  Trade  lUniou  may  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  from  any  order  of  the 
Registrar  cancelling  the  certificate,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Governor  in  Council  shall 
be  final. 

A  Trade  Union  whose  certificate  of  regis- 
ti-ation  has  been  withdrawn  or  cancelled 
shall,  from  the  time  of  such  withdrawal  or 
cancellation,  absolutelj^  cease  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  registered  Trade  Union,  but 
without  prejudice  to  any  liabilitj'  actually 
incurred  by  such  Trade  Union,  which  may 
be  enforced  against  it  as  if  such  withdrawal 
or  cancellation  had  not  taken  place. 

9.  A  person  imder  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
but  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Trade  Union,  unless  provision  is 
made  in  the  rules  thereof  to  the  contrary, 
and  may,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Trade 
Union,  enjoj'  all  the  rights  of  a  member 
except  as  herein  provided,  and  may  execute 
all  instruments  and  give  all  acquittances 
necessary  to  be  executed  or  given  under 
the  rules,  but  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  management,  trustee,  or  treas- 
urer of  the  Trade  Union. 

10.  A  memlier  of  a  Trade  Union  not  being 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may,  by  writ- 
ing under  his  hand,  delivered  at,  or  sent  to, 
the  registered  otlice  of  the  Trade  Union, 
nominate  any  person  not  being  an  officer 
or  servant  of  the  Trade  Union  (unless  such 
officer  or  servant  of  the  Trade  Union  is 
the  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child, 
brother,  sister,  or  niece  of  the  nominator), 
to  whom  any  moneys  payable  on  the  death 
of  such  member  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
shall  be  paid  at  his  decease,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revoke  or  vary  such  nomina- 


tion by  a  writing  under  his  hand  similarly 
delivered  or  sent;  and  on  receiving  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  death  of  a  nominator, 
the  Trade  Union  shall  pay  to  the  nominee 
the  amount  due  to  the  deceased  member, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  aforesaid. 

11.  A  Trade  Union  niaj',  with  the  ap- 
proval in  writing  of  the  Registrar  and  tlie 
consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  members,  change  its  name. 

No  change  of  name  shall  affect  any  right 
or  obligation  of  the  Trade  Union  or  of  any 
member  thereof,  and  any  pending  legal  pro- 
ceedings may  be  continued  by  or  against 
the  trustees  of  the  Trade  Union  or  any  other 
officer  who  may  sue  or  be  sued  on  behalf  of 
such  Trade  Union  notwithstanding  its  new 
name. 

12.  Any  two  or  more  Trade  Unions  may, 
with  the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  each  and  every  such  Trade 
Union,  become  amalgamated  together  as  one 
Trade  Union,  with  or  without  anj'  dissolu- 
tion or  division  of  the  funds  of  siich  Trade 
Unions,  or  either  or  any  of  them;  but  no 
amalgamation  shall  prejudice  any  I'ight  of 
a  creditor  of  either  or  any  Trade  Union 
party  thereto. 

13.  Notice  in  writing  of  every  change  of 
name  or  amalgamation  signed,  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  name,  by  seven  members, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Trade  Union  changing  its  name,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  statutory  declaration  by  such 
secretary  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  respect  of  changes  of  name  have  been 
complied  with,  and  signed,  in  the  case  of 
an  amalgamation,  by  seven  members,  and 
countersigned  by  the  seci'etary  of  each  and 
every  union  party  thereto,  and  accompanied 
by  a  statutory  declaration  l^y  each  and  every 
such  secretary  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  respect  of  amalgamations  have  been 
complied  with,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar, and  registered  by  him,  and  until  such 
change  of  name  or  amalgamation  is  so  reg- 
istered the  same  shall  not  take  effect. 

14.  When  a  Trade  Union  is  dissolved, 
notice  of  the  dissolution  under  the  hand  of 
the  secretary  and  seven  meml>ers  of  the 
Trade  Union  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar 
within  fourteen  days. 

Privileges  of  Registered  Trade  Unions. 

15.  A  Trade  Union  registered  under  this 
Act  may  purchase  or  take  upon  lease  in  the 
names  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of 
such  Union  any  land  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
and  may  sell,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  let  the 
same,  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mortga- 
gee, or  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  inquire 
whether  tlie  trustees  have  authority  for  any 
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sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  letting,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  trustees  shall  be  a  discharge 
for  the  nionej-  arising  therefrom. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  every 
branch  of  a  Trade  Union  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  distinct  Union. 

16.  All  real  and  personal  property  what- 
soever belonging  to  a  Trade  U  niou  registered 
under  this  A  ct  shall  be  vested  in  and  be  under 
the  control  of  the  tittstees  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Trade  Union  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  Trade  Union  and  the  members  thereof, 
and  the  real  or  personal  property  of  any 
branch  of  a  Trade  Union  shall  be  vested 
in  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees 
of  such  branch,  unless  the  rules  of  the  Trade 
Union  provide  that  It  shall  be  vested  in  and 
be  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Trade  Union,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  vested 
in  and  be  under  the  control  of  such  last- 
mentioned  trustees  accordingly. 

Upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any  trustee 
the  same  shall  vest  in  the  continuing  or  suc- 
ceeding trustees  for  the  same  estate  and  in- 
terest as  the  former  trustees  had  therein, 
and  subject  to  the  same  trusts,  without  any 
conveyance  or  assignment  whatsoever ;  and 
in  all  actions,  informations,  or  proceedings 
before  any  court  touching  or  concerning  any 
such  property,  the  same  shall  be  stated  to  be 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  for  the 
time  being  holding  the  said  office  of  trustee, 
in  their  proper  names,  as  trustees  of  such 
Trade  Union,  without  any  further  descrip- 
tion. 

17.  The  trustees  of  a  Trade  Union  regis- 
tered under  this  Act,  or  any  other  olHcer  of 
such  Trade  Union  who  may  be  authorized 
so  to  do  by  the  rules  thereof,  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  bring  or  defend,  or  cause  to  be 
brought  or  defended,  any  action,  prosecu- 
tion, or  complaint  in  any  court,  toixching  or 
concerning  the  property,  or  any  right  or 
claim  to  propertj-,  of  the  Trade  Union ;  and 
shall  and  may,  in  all  cases  concerning  the 
real  or  personal  property  of  such  Trade 
Union  sue  and  be  sued,  in  any  court  of 
justice,  in  their  proper  names,  without  other 
description  than  the  title  of  their  office. 

No  such  action,  prosecution,  or  complaint 
shall  be  discontinued  or  shall  abate  by  the 
death  or  removal  from  office  of  such  persons 
or  any  of  them,  but  the  same  shall  and  may 
be  proceeded  in  by  their  successor  or  suc- 
cessors as  if  such  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  had  not  taken  place;  and  such 
successors  shall  pay  or  receive  the  like  costs 
as  if  the  action,  prosecution,  or  complaint 
had  been  commenced  in  their  names  on 
behalf  of  such  Trade  Union. 

Any  summons  or  other  process  issued 
against  any  such  trustee  or  other  officer  may 


be  served  by  leaving  the  same  at  the  regis- 
tered office  of  the  Trade  Union. 

18.  A  trustee  of  a  Trade  Union  registered 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  liable  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  or 
happen  in  the  funds  of  such  Trade  Union, 
but  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  moneys  which 
are  actually  received  by  him  on  account  of 
such  Trade  Union. 

Accounts. 

19.  Every  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  a 
Trade  Union  registered  under  this  Act^ 
shall,  at  such  times  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  such  Trade  Union,  render  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Trade  Union,  and  shall,  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  a 
resolution  of  the  members  of  such  Trade 
Union,  render  to  such  members  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Trade  Union,  a  just  and  true  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  by  him 
since  he  last  rendered  the  like  account,  and 
of  the  balance  then  remaining  in  his  hands, 
and  of  all  bonds  or  securities  of  such  Trade 
Union,  and  the  trustees  shall  cause  such, 
account  to  be  audited  by  an  auditor  or  au- 
ditors appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Such  treasurer  or  other  officer  shall,  if 
thereunto  required,  upon  the  said  account 
being  audited,  forthwith  hand  over  to  the 
trustees  the  balance  which  on  such  audit 
appears  to  be  due  from  him,  and  shall  also, 
if  required,  hand  over  to  such  trustees  all 
securities  and  effects,  books,  papers  and 
property,  of  the  Trade  Union  in  his  hands- 
or  custody;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  the 
trustees  of  the  Trade  Union  may  sue  him  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the- 
balance  appearing  to  be  due  from  him  upon 
the  account  last  rendered  by  him,  and  for 
all  the  moneys  since  received  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  Trade  Union,  and  for  the  se- 
curities and  effects,  books,  papers,  and 
property,  in  his  hands  or  custody,  leaving 
him  to  set  off  in  such  action  the  sums,  if  any, 
which  he  may  have  since  paid  on  account 
of  the  Trade  Union ;  and  in  such  action  the 
trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  their 
full  costs  of  suit,  to  be  taxed  as  between 
solicitor  and  client. 

20.  A  general  statement  of  the  receipts,, 
funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  of  every 
Trade  Union  registered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  every  year,  and 
shall  show  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  at 
the  date,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  Trade  Union  during  the  j-ear  preced- 
ing the  date  to  which  it  is  made  out;  and 
shall  show  separately  the  expenditure  in 
respect  of  the  several  objects  of  the  Trade 
Union,  and  shall  be  prepared  and  made  out 
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up  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next 
preceding,  and  in  such  form,  and  comprising 
snch  particulars  as  the  Registrar  may  from 
time  to  time  require ;  and  every  member  of, 
and  depositor  in,  any  stich  Trade  Union 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  ti-ea  surer  or  secretary  of  that 
Trade  Union,  a  copy  of  such  general  state- 
ment, Ts'ithout  making  any  payment  for  the 
same. 

Together  with  such  general  statement 
there  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  a  copy 
of  all  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules 
and  changes  of  officers  made  by  the  Trade 
Union  during  the  preceding  year,  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Trade  Union  as 
they  exist  at  the  date  up  to  which  the 
general  statement  is  made  out. 

Every  Trade  Union  which  fails  to  com- 
ply with  or  acts  in  contravention  of  this 
section,  and  also  every  officer  of  the  Trade 
Union  so  failing,  shall  each  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  each 
offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  makes  or 
orders  to  be  made  any  false  entry  in  or  any 
omission  from  any  such  general  statement, 
-or  in  or  firom  the  return  of  such  copies  of 
rules  or  alteration  of  rules,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for 
•each  offence. 

Penallies. 

21.  If  any  officer,  member,  or  other  per- 
son Ijeing  or  representing  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Trade  Union  registered  under 
this  Act,  or  the  nominee,  executor,  adminis- 
ti'ator,  or  assignee  of  a  member  thereof,  or 
■any  person  whatsoever,  by  false  represen- 
tation or  imposition  olitains  possession  of 
any  moneys,  seciirities,  l)ooks,  papers,  or 
other  eff'ects  of  such  Trade  Union,  or,  having 
the  same  in  his  possession,  wilfully  with- 
holds or  fi-audulently  misapplies  the  same, 
or  wilfully  applies  any  part  of  the  same  to 
purposes  other  than  those  expressed  or 
directed  in  the  rules  of  such  Trade  Union, 
any  two  or  more  justices  upon  a  complaint 
made  by  any  person  on  behalf  of  -such 
Trade  Union,  may  order  such  officer,  mem- 
ber, or  other  person  to  deliver  up  all  such 
money,  securities,  books,  papers,  or  other 
effects  to  the  Trade  Union,  or  to  repay  the 
amount  of  money  applied  improperly,  and 
to  pay,  if  the  court  think  fit,  a  further  sum 
of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
together  with  costs  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings. 

In  default  of  such  delivery  of  effects,  or 
repayment  of  such  amount  of  money,  or  pay- 
ment of  stich  penalty  and  costs  aforesaid, 
the  justices  may  order  the  person  so  con- 
Ticted  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 


hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  months  :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  the  person  guilty  of 
such  offence  from  being  proceeded  against 
by  information;  but  no  person  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  infonnation  if  he  has  been 
previously  convicted  of  the  same  off'ence 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

22.  If  a  Trade  Union  falls  to  give  any 
notice  or  send  any  document  which  it  is 
reqiiired  by  this  Act  to  give  or  send,  such 
Trade  Union  and  every  officer  or  other  per- 
son bound  by  the  rules  thereof  to  give  or 
send  the  same,  or  if  tliere  is  no  such  officer, 
then  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
management  of  the  Union,  imless  he  is 
proved  to  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  to  have 
attempted  to  prevent,  the  omission  to  give 
or  send  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  not  less  than 
one  pound,  recoveralile  at  the  siiit  of  the 
Registrar,  or  of  any  person  aggrieved,  and 
to  an  additional  penalty  of  the  like  amotmt 
for  each  week  during  which  the  omission 
continues. 

23.  If  any  person  with  intent  to  mislead 
or  defraud  gives  to  any  member  of  a  Trade 
Union  registered  under  this  Act,  or  to  any 
person  intendiug  or  applying  to  become  a 
member  of  such  Trade  Union,  any  document 
pui-porting  to  be  a  copy  of  any  rules  or  of 
any  alterations  or  amendment  of  rules  and 
not  being  a  copy  of  the  rules  or  alterations 
or  amendments  of  rules  which  respectively 
exist  for  the  time  being,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  same  are  the  existing  rules  of  such  Trade 
Union,  or  that  there  are  no  other  rules  of 
such  Trade  Unions,  or  if  any  person  with 
the  intent  aforesaid  represents  to  any  per- 
son that  any  document  is  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  a  Trade  Union  registered  under  this  Act 
when  they  are  not  in  fact  the  rules  of  such 
a  Trade  Union,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour. 

General  Provisions. 

24.  The  puiiioses  of  any  Trade  Union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful 
so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  Trade 
Union  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
conspiracy  or  otherwise. 

2.i.  The  purposes  of  any  Trade  Union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render 
void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust. 

26.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  enable  any 
court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding 
instituted  with  the  object  of  enforcing  or 
recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  any 
of  the  following  agreements,  namely, — 

(1)   Any  agreement  between  members  of 
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a  Trade  Union  as  such,  concerning  the  con- 
ditions on  which  any  members  for  the  time 
being  of  such  Trade  Union  shall  or  shall  not 
sell  their  goods,  transact  business,  employ, 
or  be  employed : 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by 
any  person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty 
to  a  Trade  Union : 

(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  a  Trade  Union,  — 

(a)   To  provide  benefits  to  members;  or 

(6)  To  furnish  contribiitions  to  any  em- 
ployer or  workman  not  a  member  of  such 
Trade  Union,  in  consideration  of  such  em- 
ployer or  workman  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such  Trade 
Union;  or 

(c)  To  discharge  any  fine  Imposed  upon 
any  person  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice ; 


(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one 
Trade  Union  and  another;  or 

(5)  Any  bond  to  secure  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

But  notliing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
agreements  unlawful. 

27.  Ail  offences  against  this  Act  may  be 
prosecuted  before  two  or  more  justices. 

2S.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  conviction 
or  order  of  justices  under  this  Act  may  ap- 
peal to  a  District  Court. 

29.  A  person  who  is  an  employer,  or 
father,  son,  or  brother  of  an  employer,  in 
the  particular  manufacture,  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  or  in  connection  with  which  any 
offence  under  this  Act  is  charged  to  have 
been  committed  shall  not  act  as  a  member 
of  a  court  before  which  any  matt«r  is 
brought  under  this  Act. 

30.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  — 

(1)  Any  agreement  between  partners  as 
to  their  own  business; 

(2)  Any  agreement  between  an  employer 
and  those  employed  by  him  as  to  such  em- 
ployment; 

(3)  Any  agreement  in  consideration  of 
the  sale  of  the  good- will  of  a  business  or  of 


instruction   in    any   profession,   trade,    or 
handicraft. 

31.  The  Minister  shall  cause  the  Registrar 
to  prepare,  and  shall  lay  before  Parliament, 
an  annual  report  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters transacted  by  the  Registrar  in  pursu 
ance  of  this  Act. 

SCHEDULES. 

First  Schedule. 
Of  Matters  to  be  iJrorided  for  hy  the  Rules 
of  Trade  Unions  Registered  under  this 
Act. 


1.  The  name  of  the  Trade  Union  and  place 
of  meeting  for  the  business  of  the  Trade 
Union. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
Trade  Union  is  to  be  established,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  thereof  are  to  be 
applicable,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any 
benefit  assured  thereby,  and  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member 
of  such  Trade  Union. 

3.  The  manner  of  making,  altering, 
amending,  and  rescinding  iiales. 

i.  A  provision  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  a  general  committee  of  manage- 
ment, of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  treasm-er,  and 
other  officers. 

.5.  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  and  for  an  annual  or  periodical  audit 
of  accounts. 

6.  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  names 
of  members  of  the  Trade  Union  by  every 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of 
the  Trade  Union. 

7.  The  manner  of  dissolving  the  Trade 
Union. 

Secoxd  Schedule. 

Maximum  Fees.  £    g    j_ 

For  registering  a  Trade  Union,  .10  0 
For  registering  alterations  in  rules,  0  10  0 
For  inspection  of  documents,  .  .026 
—  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Queensland, 
60  Victoria,  Session  of  1880,  ijp.  263- 
202. 


The  Taff  Vale  Decision. 
Many  of  the  lawyers  in  answering  the  questions  asked  them 
quoted  the  Taff  Vale  Decision  and  its  application  to  trade  unions 
in  the  United  States.  On  this  account  we  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  also  as 
a  matter  of  historical  record,  to  print  herewith  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  the  same. 
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July  22, 1901.    House  of  Lords. 
The  Taff  Yale  Railway  Company  Appel- 
lants; and 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants, Respondents. 

Trade  Union  —  Registered  Xaine  — Right 
to  sue  or  be  sued  in  Registered  Xame  —  Trade 
Union  Acts,  1871,  c.  31,  a)id  1876,  c.  22. 

A  trade  union,  registered  under  the  Trade 
Union  Acts,  1871,  and  1876,  may  be  sued  in 
its  registered  name. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  (1901) 
1  K.  B.  170,  reversed  and  the  decision  of 
Farwell  J.  restored. 

A  strike  having  arisen  in  August  1900, 
among  the  appellants'  servants,  in  which 
Bell,  the  general  secretary  of  the  respondent 
society,  and  Holmes,  tlie  organizing  secre- 
tary thereof  for  the  West  of  England,  took 
part,  tlie  appellants  brought  an  action  against 
the  respondent  society  in  its  registered  name, 
and  against  Hell  and  Holmes,  claiming  an 
injunction  and  such  further  relief  as  the 
Court  might  direct.  A  summons  for  an  in- 
terim injunction  having  been  taken  out  by 
tlie  plaintiffs,  and  a  notice  of  motion  having 
been  given  by  the  respondents  to  strike  out 
the  name  of  the  defendant  society,  Farwell 
J.,  sitting  as  vacation  judge,  on  the  5th 
September,  1900,  dismissed  the  respondents' 
application,  and  granted  an  interim  injunc- 
tion against  the  society  in  terms  similar  to 
those  of  the  injimction  previoiisly  granted 
against  Bell  and  Holmes,  restraining  the 
society,  their  sei-vants,  agents,  and  others 
acting  by  their  authority  from  watching  or 
besetting  or  causing  to  be  watched  or  beset 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Station  at  Card- 
iff, or  the  works  of  the  plaintiffs  or  any  of 
them,  or  the  approaches  thereto,  or  the  places 
of  residence,  or  any  place  where  tliey  might 
happen  to  be,  of  any  workman  employed  or 
proposing  to  work  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  persuading  or  otherwise  prevent- 
ing persons  from  working  for  the  plaintiffs, 
or  for  any  purpose  except  merely  to  obtain 
or  communicate  information,  and  from  pro- 
curing any  persons  who  had  or  might  enter 
into  any  contracts  with  the  plaintiffs  to  com- 
mit a  breach  of  such  contracts.  The  follow- 
ing judgment  was  delivered  by 

Farwell  J.  The  defendant  society  have 
taken  out  a  summons  to  strike  out  tlieir 
name  as  defendants,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  neither  a  corporation  nor  an  indi- 
vidual, and  cannot  be  sued  in  a  quasi-cor- 
porate or  any  other  capacity.  Failing  this, 
they  contend  that  no  injunction  ought  to  be 
granted  against  them.  I  reserved  judgment 
last  week  on  these  two  points,  because  the 


first  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  coun- 
sel were  unable  to  assist  me  by  citing  any 
reported  case  in  which  the  question  had 
been  argued  and  decided. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  trade 
union  is  neither  a  corporation,  nor  an  indi- 
vidual, nor  a  partnership  between  a  number 
of  individuals;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  conclude  the  case.  A  trade  union, 
as  defined  by  s.  16  of  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
1876,  "  means  any  combination,  whether 
temporarj-  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters, 
or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  be- 
tween masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing 
restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any 
trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination 
would  or  would  not,  if  the  principal  Act 
had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  to 
have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  pui-poses 
being  in  restraint  of  trade."  It  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  which  almost  invariably 
owes  its  legal  validity  to  the  Trade  Union 
Acts,  1871  and  1876.  In  the  present  case  the 
foundation  of  the  argument  that  I  have 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  society  is  that  it  is 
an  illegal  association — an  argument  that 
would  have  more  weight  if  the  action  re- 
lated to  the  enforcement  of  any  contract, 
and  were  not  an  action  in  tort.  The  ques- 
tions that  I  have  to  consider  are  what, 
according  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
Trade  Union  Acts,  has  the  Legislature 
enabled  the  trade  unions  to  do,  and  what, 
if  any,  liability  does  a  trade  union  incur 
for  wrongs  done  to  others  in  the  exercise  of 
its  authorized  powers?  The  Acts  com- 
mence by  legalising  the  usual  trade  union 
contracts,  and  proceed  to  establish  a  registry 
of  trade  unions,  give  to  each  trade  union  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  name  in  which  it  is 
registered,  authorize  it  through  the  medium 
of  trustees  to  own  a  limited  amount  of  real 
estate,  and  unlimited  personal  estate  "  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  trade  union  and 
the  members  thereof;  "  provide  that  it  shall 
have  officers  and  treasui'ers,  and  render 
them  liable  to  account;  require  that  annual 
returns  be  made  to  the  registry  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  and  receipts  and  expenditm'e 
of  the  society;  provide  that  it  shall  have 
rules  and  a  registered  office,  Imposing  a 
penalty  on  the  trade  union  for  non-com- 
pliance; and  permit  it  to  amalgamate  with 
other  ti-ade  unions,  and  to  be  wound  up.  The 
funds  of  the  society  are  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  society,  and  their  misap- 
propriation can  be  restrained  by  injunction : 
Wolfe  V.  Mattheios*;  and  on  a  winding-up, 
such  funds   are   distributed   amongst   the 
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members  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
society:  Strick  v.  Swansea  Thiplate  Co.* 
Further,  the  Act  of  1S71  contains  a  schedule 
of  matters  which  must  be  provided  for  by 
the  rales.  The  object  and  tlic  limitations 
of  the  Acts  are  stated  by  Sir  Geoi'ge  Jessel 
in  Righy  v.  Connol  i;  as  follows:  "That 
Act,  no  doubt,  was  passed  primarily  with  a 
Yiewto  preventing  the  treasurers  and  secre- 
taries and  officers  of  these  societies  from 
robbing  them  ;  that  was  the  chief  object.  It 
was  discovered  that  some  of  these  men, 
abusing  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
took  advantage  of  the  law  whicli  made 
these  societies  illegal,  Ijy  appropriating 
their  funds  and  property  to  their  own  use. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
objects,  and  therefore  the  Act  was  passed 
to  get  at  these  men.  Another  object  was 
this:  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  siiing 
and  getting  their  property  from  third  per- 
sons, and  one  object  of  the  Act  was  to  enable 
these  societies  to  sue  in  respect  of  their 
property,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  hold 
property,  such  as  a  liouse  or  office,  but  it 
was  not  intended  tliat  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  memljers  of  the  society  should 
be  made  legal  contracts  inter  se,  so  tliat 
Courts  of  justice  should  interfere  to  enforce 
them.  If  that  had  been  intended,  the  result 
would  have  been  this,  that  an  agreement 
between  a  numi^er  of  workmen  once  entered 
into,  compelling  them  to  work  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  or  to  abstain  from  working 
in  a  particular  manner,  would  have  been 
enforceal>le  according  to  law,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  would  have  reduced  some  portion 
of  the  Morkmen  to  a  condition  of  something 
like  serfdom  and  slavery.  Of  course  the 
Legislature,  by  interfering,  had  no  idea  of 
doing  anything  of  that  sort."  But  these 
limitations  merely  restrict  the  actual  en- 
forcement of  trade  vmion  contracts  by  ac- 
tion or  suit,  and  do  not  a  fleet  tlie  question 
of  the  status  of  tlie  association  to  which 
siicli  memljers  lielong.  Now,  altliough  a 
corporation  and  an  Individual  or  individ- 
uals may  be  the  only  entity  known  to  tlie 
common  law  who  can  sue  or  be  sued,  it  is 
competent  to  the  Legislature  to  give  an 
association  of  individuals  which  is  neither 
a  corporation  nor  a  partnership  nor  an  in- 
dividual a  capacity  for  owning  property 
and  acting  by  agents,  and  stich  capacity  in 
tlie  absence  of  express  enactment  to  the 
contrary  involves  the  necessary  correlative 
of  liability  to  the  extent  of  such  property 
for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  agents.  It 
is  beside  the  mark  to  say  of  stich  an  asso- 
ciation tliat  it  is  unknown  to  the  common 


law.  The  Legislature  has  legalised  it,  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  For 
instance,  a  lease  In  perpetuity  is  unknown 
at  common  law,  but  such  a  lease  granted  by 
one  railway  company  to  anotlier  when  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislature  becomes  valid 
and  binding  (See  Sir  George  Jes.sel's  judg- 
ment in  Sevenoalcs,  d-c,  Ry.  Co.  v.  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Ry.  Co.) ;  %  nor  can  it  be 
said  for  this  purpose  that  the  association  is 
illegal,  for  the  Legislature  by  ss.  2  and  3  of 
the  Act  of  1S71  has  rendered  legal  the  usual 
purposes  of  a  trade  union,  and  has  further 
enabled  the  trade  union  to  carry  into  effect 
those  purposes  by  the  provisions  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  suing  in  contract  to  which  the  lu-ovisions 
of  s.  4  of  the  Act  would  a]:>ply ;  it  is  an  ac- 
tion in  tort,  and  the  real  question  is  whether 
on  the  true  construction  of  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  the  Legislature  has  legalised  an  asso- 
ciation which  can  own  property  and  can 
act  by  agents  by  intervening  in  labour  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employed, 
but  which  cannot  lie  sued  in  tort  in  respect 
to  such  acts. 

Now,  the  Legislature  in  giving  a  trade 
union  the  capacity  to  own  property  and  the 
capacity  to  act  by  agents  has,  without  in- 
corporating it,  given  it  two  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  coiiioration  —  essential,  I 
mean,  in  respect  of  liability  for  tort,  for  a 
corporation  can  only  act  by  its  agents,  and 
can  only  be  made  to  pay  by  means  of  its 
property.  The  principle  on  which  corpora- 
tions have  lieen  held  liable  in  respect  of 
wrongs  committed  by  its  servants  or  agents 
in  the  course  of  their  service  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer  —  qui  sentit  commo- 
dum  sentire  debet  et  onus — (see  Mersey 
Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs  §)  is  as  applicable 
to  the  case  of  a  ti'ade  union  as  to  that  of  a 
corporation.  If  the  contention  of  the  de- 
fendant society  were  well  founded,  the 
Legislature  has  authorized  the  creation  of 
numerous  bodies  of  men  capable  of  owning 
great  wealth  and  of  acting  by  agents  with 
absolutely  no  responsibility  for  the  wrongs 
that  tliey  may  do  to  other  persons  by  the 
use  of  that  wealth  and  the  employment  of 
those  agents.  They  would  be  at  lilierty  (I 
do  not  at  all  suggest  that  the  defendant 
society  would  so  act)  to  disseminate  liliels 
broadcast,  or  to  hire  men  to  reproduce  the 
rattening  methods  that  disgraced  Sheffield 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  their  victims 
would  have  nothing  to  look  to  for  damages 
but  the  pockets  of  the  individuals,  usually 
men  of  small  means,  who  acted  as  their 


*  (1887)  36  Ch.  D.  558. 
t   (1880)  U  Ch.  D.  489. 
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agents.  That  this  is  a  consideration  that 
may  fairly  be  talien  into  account  appears 
from  the  opinion  of  the  jndges  given  to  tlie 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Mersey  Docks  Case  :  * 
"  We  cannot  think  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  to  deprive  a  shipowner 
who  pays  dues  to  a  wealthy  trading  com- 
pany, such  as  the  St.  Catherine's  Dock  Com- 
pany for  instance,  of  all  recourse  against 
it,  and  to  substitute  the  personal  liability 
of  a  harbour-master,  no  doubt  a  respect- 
able person  in  his  way,  )jut  whose  whole 
means,  generally  speaking,  would  not  be 
equal  to  more  than  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  damages,  when  there  are 
any."  The  proper  rule  of  construction  of 
statutes  such  as  these  is  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  contrary  intention  the 
Legislatiire  intends  that  the  creature  of 
the  statute  shall  have  the  same  duties,  and 
that  its  funds  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  as  the  general  law  would  impose 
on  a  private  individual  doing  the  same 
thing.  It  would  require  very  clear  and  ex- 
press words  of  enactment  to  induce  me  to 
hold  that  the  Legislature  had  in  fact  legal- 
ised the  existence  of  such  irresponsible 
bodies  with  such  wide  capacity  for  evil. 
Not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  Acts  to 
lead  me  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  ss.  15  and 
16  of  the  Act  of  1871  imposing  penalties  on 
the  trade  union,  and  ss.  8  and  15  of  the  Act 
of  1876  point  to  a  contrary  intention;  nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  for  saying  that  the  society 
cannot  be  sued  in  tort  in  their  registered 
name.  Sects.  8  and  9  of  the  Act  of  1871  ex- 
pressly provide  for  actions  in  respect  of 
property  being  brought  by  and  against  the 
trustees,  and  this  express  intention  impli- 
edly excludes  such  trustees  from  being  sued 
In  tort.  If,  therefore,  I  am  right  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  society  are  liable  in  tort,  the 
action  must  be  against  them  in  their  regis- 
tered name.  The  acts  complained  of  are 
the  acts  of  the  association.  They  are  acts 
done  by  their  agents  in  the  course  of  the 
management  and  direction  of  a  strike;  the 
undertaking  such  management  and  direc- 
tion is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  de- 
fendant society,  and  is  perfectly  lawful; 
but  the  society,  in  undertaking  such  manage- 
ment and  direction,  undertook  also  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  manner  in  which  the 
strike  is  carried  out.  The  fact  that  no  action 
could  be  bi-ought  at  law  or  in  equity  to  com- 
pel the  society  to  interfere  or  refrain  from 
interfering  in  the  strike  is  immaterial;  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  rights  of  members  of 
the  society,  but  of  the  wrong  done  to  persona 
outside  the  society.    For  such  wrongs,  aris- 


ing as  they  do  from  the  wrongfiil  conduct 
of  the  agents  of  the  society  in  the  course  of 
managing  a  strike  which  is  a  lawful  object 
of  the  society,  the  defendant  society  is,  in 
ray  opinion,  liable. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  on  princi- 
ple, and  on  the  construction  of  the  Acts, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  any 
of  the  cases  cited  by  the  defendants'  coun- 
sel. They  were  all  cases  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  enforcing  contracts 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  true 
that  in  Lyons  v.  Wilkins  f  the  name  of  the 
trade  union  was  struck  out  as  a  defendant 
by  Byrne  J. ;  but  I  have  been  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  shorthand  notes  of  this  case, 
and  I  find  that  the  point  was  not  argued, 
the  plaintiffs'  counsel  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  contest  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  TroUope 
V.  London  Building  Trades  FederaiionX 
affirmed  an  injunction  restraining  libel  by  a 
trade  union,  I  find  that  the  trade  union  en- 
tered no  appearance,  and  that  the  injunc- 
tion w'ent  against  them  before  Kekewich  J. 
in  default  of  appearance,  and  his  order  was 
affirmed,  nothing  being  said  about  the  so- 
ciety. The  cases  having  the  nearest  analogy 
to  the  present  are  those  like  Ruck  v.  WU- 
Uams§  and  irhitehouse  v.  Fellou'es\\,  where 
unincorporated  improvement  commission- 
ers and  the  trustees  of  a  tm-npike  road 
respectively,  sued  under  their  respective 
Acta  in  the  name  of  their  clerk,  were  held 
liable  in  tort.  I  accordingly  dismiss  the 
society's  summons  with  costs. 

1  have  now  to  consider  the  question 
whether  an  injunction  should  be  granted 
against  the  society  in  addition  to  that 
granted  last  week  against  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Holmes,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should. 
The  objects  of  the  society  comprise  promot- 
ing the  settlement  of  disputes  between  mas- 
ters and  men  by  arbitration,  or,  failing  that, 
by  other  lawful  means,  and  of  coiu-se  a 
strike  is  perfectly  lawful :  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  society  is  vested  in  an 
executive  committee,  with  power  to  repre- 
sent the  members  in  disputes  about  hours 
and  wages;  a  protection  fund  is  set  apart 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  for  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  the  labour  and 
rights  of  members  and  for  the  better  carry- 
ing on  of  any  movement  having  that  end  in 
view,  and  iu  pursuance  of  its  objects  and 
powers.  The  society  by  their  letter  of  Au- 
gust 20,  signed  by  the  defendant  Bell,  in- 
formed the  plaintiffs  that  they  had  decided 
to  support  the  men  iu  their  action,  and  had 
instructed  Bell  to  take  charge  of  the  move- 
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ment  with  a  view  of  liringing  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  all  further  negotiations  were 
to  be  dealt  with  through  him.  The  defend- 
ant Bell  was  the  general  secretary  and  the 
defendant  Holmes  was  the  local  organising 
secretary  of  the  society ;  they,  as  agents  for 
the  society,  and  on  their  instructions  and 
for  their  benefit,  put  themselves  in  charge 
of  the  strike,  and  on  the  evidence  that  was 
read  last  week  illegally  watched  and  beset 
men  to  prevent  them  from  working  for  the 
company,  and  illegally  ordered  men  to  break 
their  contracts.  I  have  already  held  that  the 
society  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  agents 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  would  be  if 
they  were  a  corporation,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  corporation  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  would  be  liable. 
See,  for  example.  Ranger  v.  Great  iresiern 
By.  Co.,*  where  Lord  Cranworth  points  out 
that,  although  a  corporation  cannot  in  strict- 
ness be  guilty  of  fraud,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  its  agents  act  fraudulently,  so  that  if 
they  had  been  acting  for  private  employers 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  acting 
would  have  been  affected  by  their  fraud, 
the  same  principles  must  jirevail  where  the 
Ijriucipal  under  whom  the  agent  acts  is  a 
corporation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  acting 
ultra  vires,  as  in  Chapleo  v.  Brunswick  Per- 
manent Building  Society  f  but  of  improper 
acts  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  lawful  pur- 
poses of  the  society.  In  such  cases  the 
principal,  whether  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, or  a  body  like  turnpike  trustees, 
is  answerable  for  every  such  ^v^ong  of  the 
servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  service  and  for  the  master's 
benefit,  though  no  express  command  or 
privity  of  the  master  be  proved.  Granted 
that  the  principal  has  not  authorized  the 
particular  act,  but  he  has  put  the  agent  in 
his  place  to  do  that  class  of  acts,  and  he  is 
answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
agent  has  conducted  himself  in  doing  the 
business  with  which  the  principal  has  en- 
trusted  him :  see  Barwick  v.  English  Joint 
Stock  Bank  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. J 
Therefore,  if  it  is  any  longer  necessary  to 
grant  an  injunction,  I  grant  an  injunction 
against  the  defendant  society  in  the  same 
form  as  that  granted  last  week  against  the 
other  defendants. 

These  two  orders  of  Farwell  J.  were  set 
aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (A.  L.  Smith 
M.  R.,  Collins  and  Sterling  L.  JJ.)  who  held 
that  a  trade  union  society  cannot  be  sued  in 
its  registered  name.§  The  railway  com- 
pany appealed. 

July  12,  15, 16.    Sir  E.  Clarke,  K.  C,  and 
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SicinfenEady,  K.  C,  {Francis  Williams  and 
H.  H.  Gregory  with  them),  for  the  appel- 
lants. A  trade  union,  though  not  a  corpo- 
ration, is  a  legal  entity,  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued  in  its  own  name.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  Legislature, 
having  given  protection  and  powers  to  trade 
unions  by  the  Acts  of  1871  and  187G,  did  not 
intend  to  make  them  subject  to  correlative 
liabilities.  Farwell  J.  has  pointed  out  in 
his  judgment  the  provisions  which  treat  the 
union  as  a  legal  entity  with  a  registered 
name;  it  is  liable  to  penalties  as  well  as  its 
officers,  capable  of  holding  property  as  its 
own,  and  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
party  to  appeals  and  proceedings:  Act  of 
1871,  s.  20.  It  must  have  an  office  or  incur  a 
penalty ;  and  there  must  be  officers  liable  to 
account  to  the  society :  ss.  15,  16.  To  the 
extent  of  the  whole  of  its  funds  such  an 
association  ought  to  be  Uable  for  the  acts  of 
its  authorized  agents,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Acts  to  exempt  it.  If,  however,  the 
technical  view  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
right,  persons  injured  by  the  acts  of  the 
society's  agents  must  be  able  to  get  redress 
in  some  way,  and  an  action  could  be  brought 
against  the  representatives  of  the  society. 
This  is  a  principle  well  established  liy  a 
seriesof  cases  :  see  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  Ellis  \\ 
and  the  cases  there  referred  to.  The  writ 
might,  if  necessary,  be  amended  by  adding 
proper  representatives  as  defendants.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  every  one  of  the  65,000 
members  a  defendant. 

Haldane,  K.  C,  and  S.  T.  Evans,  K.  C. 
(T.  B.  Xapier  and  Clement  Edwards  with 
them),  for  the  respondents.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  appeal  only  it  is  not  disputed 
that  if  the  respondents  can  be  sued  in  their 
registered  name  the  injiuiction  might  issue, 
but  this  is  without  prejudice  to  the  right,  if 
necessary,  hereafter  to  contend  that  the 
society  is  not  liable.  The  question  now  is 
only  whether  a  trade  union  can  be  sued  in 
its  registered  name.  It  is  not  legitimate  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
when  the  Acts  were  being  passed  in  order 
to  construe  them,  but  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  construction  by  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  trade  unions  prior  to  legislation, 
and  especially  by  a  study  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1869.  The  Act  of 
1871  was  inspired  by  and  founded  on  the 
Minority  Report,  which  was  signed  by  Lord 
Lichfield,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.  C,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  intention  of  that  report  was  to  avoid 
incorpoi-ation  and  the  attendant  liabilities : 
Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism.     The 


*  (1854)  5  H.  L.  C.  S 
t  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  D. ' 
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main  controversy  was  whether  there  shonld 
be  incorporation,  and  the  view  against  it 
prevailed.  The  Act  of  1S71  follows  the 
Companies  Act  of  1862  (c.  89),  s.  6,  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  stops  short  of  incorpora- 
tion. Trade  unions  are  allowed  to  hold 
property,  but  not  in  their  own  name,  only 
in  the  name  of  trustees.  And  actions  in 
respect  of  the  property  may  be  brought  or 
defended  In  the  name  of  the  trustees.  If 
the  Act  intended  to  enable  the  union  to  sue 
and  be  sued  In  its  registered  name,  why 
should  trustees  be  allowed  to  sue  or  be  sued? 
Penalties  may  be  recovered,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  suing  the  trade  union  in  its  regis- 
tered name.  "When  the  Legislature  Intends 
to  incorporate  it  says  so,  as  in  tlie  Building 
Societies  Act,  1874  (c.  42),  s.  9,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Provident  Societies  Act,  1S93  (c.  39), 
s.  21.*  The  statutory  position  of  trades 
unions  does  not  resemble  that  of  such  so- 
cieties in  this  respect,  but  rather  that  of  the 
conciliation  boards  established  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Act,  1S96  (c.  30).  A  ti-ade  union, 
then,  is  not  a  corporation,  nor  an  individual, 
nor  a  partnership.  It  is  like  a  club,  not  a 
legal  entity :  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
this  view.  If  the  society  can  be  sued  as  such 
the  funds  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  widows 
and  orphans  can  be  reached  and  perhaps 
exliausted  in  consequence  of  Improper  and 
illegal  acts  of  the  society's  officers.  Tliat 
would  be  a  great  calamity,  and  was  eurely 
not  intended  by  the  Legislature.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Act  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  in  respect  of  contracts  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  to  legalize  and  strengthen 
societies  which  were  illegal  and  were  unable 
to  enforce  salutarj'  control  over  their  officers 
and  the  administration  of  their  funds.  No 
one  till  now  has  seriously  contended  that 
these  societies  could  be  sued  as  such:  the 
point  has  never  been  argued  (see  the  judg- 
ment of  Farwell  J.),  although  the  Act  of 
1871  has  existed  for  thirty  years.  There  Is 
no  more  hardship  upon  plaiutififs  in  being 
ol)liged  to  sue  only  the  tort-feasors  indi- 
vidually in  this  class  of  cases  than  in  any 
otlier  class. 

In  case  the  appellants  are  wrong  on  the 
main  point  they  seek  to  amend  by  suing 
representatives,  but  this  is  not  a  case  for 
such  a  procedure :  Temperton  v.  Russell,\ 
which  is  still  law  though  the  judgment  con- 
tains an  obiter  dictum  which  was  impugned 
in  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  EUis.X 

(They  also  referred  to  In  re  Amos  §  and 
the  cases  there  cited  by  North  J.) 

Sir  E.  Clarke,  K.  C,  in  reply. 

The  House  took  time  for  consideration. 


July  22.    Earl  of  Halsbury  L.  C.    My 

Lords,  in  this  case  I  am  content  to  adopt 
the  judgment  of  Farwell  J.,  with  which  I 
entirely  concur;  and  I  cannot  find  any 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  judgment  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  which 
overruled  it.  If  the  Legislature  has  created 
a  thing  which  can  own  property,  which  can 
employ  servants,  and  which  can  inflict  in- 
jury, it  must  be  taken,  I  think,  to  have 
impliedly  given  the  power  to  make  it  suable 
in  a  Court  of  Law  for  Injuries  pm'posely 
done  l)y  its  authority  and  procm-ement. 

I  move  your  Lordships  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  be  reversed  and  that 
of  Farwell  J.  restored. 

Lord  Macnaghten.  My  Lords,  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion.  Although  I  should  be 
well  content  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  Far- 
well  J.  and  the  reasons  he  has  given,  I  will 
venture  to  add  a  few  words  of  my  own, 
partly  out  of  respect  for  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  from  whose  opinion  I  never  dissent 
without  the  greatest  hesitation,  and  partly 
in  deference  to  the  argument  of  counsel, 
which,  before  yoiir  Lordships,  has  ranged 
over  a  wider  field,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents  has,  I  think,  assumed  a  some- 
what bolder  tone  than  in  the  Coiu-t  Ijelow. 

Tlie  case  divides  itself  into  two  questions. 
One  may  be  described  as  a  question  of  sulj- 
stance;  the  other  is  rather  a  question  of 
form. 

Parliament  has  legalised  trade  unions, 
whether  registered  or  not;  if  registered, 
they  enjoy  certain  advantages.  The  re- 
spondent society  is  a  registered  trade  union. 
Subject  to  such  control  as  an  annual  general 
meeting  can  exercise,  the  government  of  the 
society  is  In  the  hands  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee, a  small  body  with  vast  powers,  in- 
cluding an  unlimited  power  of  disposition 
over  the  funds  of  the  union,  except  so  far 
as  it  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  annual 
general  meeting,  or  restricted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  society's  rules,  of  which,  in  case 
of  doubt,  the  executive  committee  is  the 
sole  authorized  interpreter.  Mr.  Haldane 
pointed  out,  what  is  true  enough,  tliat  the 
funds  of  the  society  were  contributed  for 
benefit  purposes  as  well  as  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  warned  yoiu"  Lordships  that,  if 
those  funds  were  made  answerable  for  the 
consequences  of  such  acts  as  are  complained 
of  in  the  present  case,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  might  8ufi"er.  At  first  sight  that 
seems  a  strong  point,  but  the  truth  is  that 
all  the  moneys  of  the  society,  for  whatever 
purpose  they  may  be  collected,  form  a  com- 
mon fund.    That,  I  believe,  is  the  case  with 


*  See  judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals,  (1901)  1  K.  B.  174. 
t  (1893)  1  Q.  B   435, 
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most,  if  not  all,  trade  unions.  If  you  take 
up  the  Report  of  tlie  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Unions,  and  turn  to  the  statement 
accompanying  the  Minority  Report  to  which 
Mr.  Haldane  referred,  you  will  see  that 
there  was  nothing  on  which  the  advocates 
of  trade  unions  insisted  more  strongly  than 
on  the  right  of  unions  to  employ  the  whole 
of  their  funds  if  they  chose  for  the  purposes 
of  strikes  and  in  connection  therewith.  "At 
present,  "  say  the  authors  of  that  statement, 
"the  strength  of  the  union,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  its  memhers,  simply  consists  in 
this,  that  it  can,  if  so  disposed,  employ  the 
whole  of  Its  funds  in  the  support  of  the 
trade  ends."*  An  enforced  separation  of 
the  funds  of  the  union  would  be,  they  say, 
"arbitrary  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
association  "  —  it  would  "  paralyze  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution."  The  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  was  "  tantamount " 
to  a  proposal  "to  suppress  unionism  by 
statute. " 

The  substantial  question,  therefore,  as 
Farewell  J.  put  it,  is  this :  Has  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  creation  of  numerous 
bodies  of  men  capable  of  owning  great 
wealth  and  of  acting  by  agents  with  abso- 
lutely no  responsibility  for  the  wrongs  they 
may  do  to  other  persons  by  the  use  of  that 
wealth  and  the  employment  of  those  agents? 
In  my  opinion,  Parliament  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  cannot  find  anything  in  the 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876,  or  either  of  them, 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  warrant  or  sug- 
gest such  a  notion.  It  is  perhaps  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
contemplated  by  the  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade 
Unions,  whose  views  found  acceptance  with 
the  Legislature.  In  paragraph  4  of  their 
report  they  say:  "It  should  be  specially 
provided  that  except  so  far  as  combinations 
are  thereby  exempted  from  criminal  prose- 
cution nothing  should  affect  .  .  .  the  lia- 
bility of  every  person  to  be  sued  at  law  or 
in  equity  in  respect  of  any  damage  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  to  any  other 
person  through  the  act  or  default  of  the 
person  so  sued."  f  Now,  if  the  liability  of 
every  person  in  this  respect  was  to  be  pre- 
served, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  strongest  advocates  of  trade 
unionism  that  persons  should  be  liable  for 
concerted  as  well  as  for  individual  action ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
cannot  matter  in  the  least  whether  the  per- 
sons acting  in  concert  be  combined  together 
in  a  trade  union,  or  collected  and  united 
under  any  other  form  of  association. 


Then,  if  trade  unions  are  not  above  the 
law,  the  only  remaining  question,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  of  form.  How  are  these  bodies 
to  be  sued?  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  trade  union,  whether  registered  or  un- 
registered, may  be  sued  in  a  representative 
action  if  the  persons  selected  as  defendants 
be  persons  who,  from  their  position,  may  be 
taken  fairly  to  represent  the  body.  As  re- 
gards this  point,  Mr.  Haldane  relied  on  the 
case  of  Temperton  v.  BtissellX;  but  Temp- 
erton  v.  Russell  %,  as  I  said  in  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford V.  Ellis  §,  was  an  absurd  case.  The 
persons  there  selected  as  representatives  of 
the  various  unions  intended  to  be  sued  were 
selected  in  defiance  of  all  rule  and  principle. 
They  were  not  the  managers  of  the  union  — 
they  had  no  control  over  it  or  over  its  funds. 
They  represented  nobody  but  themselves. 
Their  names  seem  to  have  been  taken 
at  random  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of 
spreading  a  general  sense  of  Insecurity 
among  the  unions  who  ought  to  have  been 
sued,  if  sued,  at  all,  either  in  their  registered 
name,  if  that  be  permissible,  or  by  their 
proper  officers  —  the  members  of  their  exec- 
utive committees  and  their  trustees. 

Mr.  Haldane,  indeed,  was  bold  enough  to 
say  that  if  a  wrong  was  committed  by  a  body 
of  persons,  acting  in  concert,  who  were  too 
numerous  to  be  made  defendants  in  an  ac- 
tion, the  person  injured  would  be  without 
remedy,  unless  he  could  fasten  upon  the 
individuals  who  with  their  own  hands  were 
actually  doing  the  wrong.  Then  he  was 
asked,  what  would  he  say  to  such  a  case  as 
this :  Suppose  there  were  a  manufactory  be- 
longing to  a  co-operative  society,  unregis- 
tered, and  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
persons  (as  there  well  might  be,  but  for  the 
provision  in  the  Companies  Act  making  ille- 
gal an  unregistered  trading  society  consist- 
ing of  more  than  twenty  members),  and 
suppose  such  a  manufactory  were  poison- 
ing a  stream  or  fouling  the  atmosphere  to 
the  injury  of  its  neighbours,  might  it  do  so 
with  impunity?  Mr.  Haldane  said  Yes,  you 
must  pounce  upon  the  individual  offenders. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  reduction  to 
absurdity.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
the  law  was  so  powerless;  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  difliculty 
in  suing  a  trade  union  in  a  proper  case  if  it 
be  sued  in  a  representative  action  by  persons 
who  fairly  and  properly  represent  it. 

The  further  question  remains :  May  a  reg- 
istered trade  union  be  sued  in  and  by  its 
registered  name?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  suit.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  registered  trade  union  is 
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not  a  corporation,  but  it  has  a  registered 
name  and  a  registered  office.  The  regis- 
tered name  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  collective 
name  for  all  the  members.  The  registered 
office  is  the  place  where  it  carries  on  a  busi- 
ness. A  partnership  firm  which  is  not  a 
corporation,  nor,  I  suppose,  a  legal  entity, 
may  now  be  sued  in  the  Arm's  name.  And 
when  I  And  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  act- 
ually provides  for  a  registered  trade  union 
being  sued  In  certain  cases  for  penalties  by 
Its  registered  name,  as  a  trade  union,  and 
does  not  say  that  tlie  cases  specified  are  the 
only  cases  in  which  it  may  be  so  sued,  I  can 
see  nothing  contrary  to  jiriuciple,  or  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Union 
Acts,  in  holding  that  a  trade  union  may  be 
sued  by  its  registered  name. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  tliat  the  appeal 
should  be  allowed  and  the  judgment  of  Far- 
well  J.  restored  with  costs,  here  and  below. 

My  noble  and  learned  friend  Lord  Shand, 
who  is  unable  to  be  present  this  morning, 
has  asked  me  to  read  the  following  judg- 
ment. 

Lord  Shand.  INIy  Lords,  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  be  recalled  and  the  judgment 
of  Farwell  J.  restored,  and  an  injunction 
granted  against  the  respondents  In  the  terms 
settled  by  his  liordship. 

The  admirable  judgment  of  Farwell  J.,  in 
whose  reasoning  I  entirely  agree,  makes  it 
unnecessary  again  to  go  over  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  of  1871  and  1876,  particularly 
after  what  has  been  said  by  your  Lordships. 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  true, 
as  repeatedly  stated  both  by  Farwell  J.  and 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  by  neither 
of  the  statutes  are  trade  unions,  although 
registered,  declared  to  be  incorporations, 
which  would  as  a  consequence  give  them  a 
right  to  sue  and  render  them  liable  to  be 
sued  in  the  society's  name.  It  is  equally 
true,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  observes, 
that  the  right  to  sue  and  liability  to  be  sued 
may  be  conferred  by  statutes  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication.  In  the  words  of 
the  learned  Master  of  the  Rolls,  enactments 
"  must  be  found  either  express  or  implied 
enabling  this  to  be  done."  I  agree  in  think- 
ing there  is  no  express  enactment  to  that 
effect;  but,  with  great  deference,  in  my 
opinion,  the  power  of  suing  and  liability  to 
Ije  sued  in  the  society's  name  is  clearly  and 
necessarily  implied  by  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes.  If  Farwell  J.  had  not  carefully 
gone  over  and  pointed  out  these  provisions 
in  his  judgment,  I  should  have  thought  it 
right  now  to  do  so,  but  I  content  myself  Ijy 
referring  to  what  he  has  so  well  said.  A  reg- 
istered trade  union  has  an  exclusive  right 


to  the  name  in  which  it  is  registered,  a  right 
to  hold  a  limited  amount  of  real  estate  and 
unlimited  i^ersonal  estate  for  its  own  use 
and  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  its  members, 
the  power  of  acting  by  its  agents  and  trus- 
tees, and  is  liable  to  be  sued  for  penalties, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  society's  name. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  these  and  the 
provisions  generally  of  the  statutes  imply  a 
liability  on  the  society  to  be  sued  in  its  trade 
union  name,  and  a  privilege  of  thus  suing. 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that,  as  the  society 
by  its  agents  is  alleged  to  have  been  violat- 
ing the  law  as  stated  by  the  appellants  and 
sworn  in  their  affidavits,  the  appellants  are 
entitled  to  an  injunction  not  only  against 
the  agents,  but  against  the  society  itself,  for 
whom  their  servants  and  agents  were  acting. 

Lord  Brampton,  My  Lords,  I  shall 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  but  a  few 
words,  for  I  entirely  concur  in  the  judgment 
and  words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  adopt- 
ing the  judgment  of  Farwell  J.  I  do  not 
think  this  House  is  called  upon  to  do  more 
to-day  than  determine  whether  a  prima 
facie  case  has  T^een  disclosed  by  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  entitling  them  to 
the  injunction  they  claimed,  and  whether 
the  trade  union  society  can  be  sued  for  such 
an  injunction  in  its  registered  name.  I 
think  both  these  questions  ought  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

The  lawless  acts  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  continuance  of  which  was 
more  than  probable,  were  clearly  wrongful 
acts  which  justified  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Company  in  seeking  to  have  them  re- 
strained by  those  who  caused  them  to  be 
committed,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  done 
by  men  acting  as  agents  of  the  society  In 
furtherance  of  a  strike  sanctioned  and 
directed  by  its  authorized  officers,  the  so- 
ciety is  responsible  for  them.  AVhether  it 
is  so  responsible  in  and  by  Its  registered 
name  is  the  only  remaining  question. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  question  should 
not  also  be  answered  In  the  affirmative,  I 
think  that  a  legal  entity  was  created  under 
the  Trades  Union  Act,  1871,  by  the  registra- 
tion of  the  society  In  its  present  name  In 
the  manner  prescribed,  and  that  the  legal 
entity  so  created,  though  not  perhaps  in 
the  strict  sense  a  corporation,  is  neverthe- 
less a  newly  created  corporate  l)ody  created 
by  statute,  distinct  from  the  unincorpo- 
rated trade  union,  consisting  of  many 
thousands  of  separate  individuals,  which 
no  longer  exists  under  any  other  name. 
The  very  omission  from  the  statute  of 
any  provision  authorizing  and  directing 
that  it  shall  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  other 
name  than  that  given  to  it  by  its  registration 
appears  to  me  to  lead  to  no  other  reasonable 
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conclusion  than  that  in  so  creating  it,  it  was 
intended  by  the  Legislature  that  by  that 
name  and  by  no  othei-  it  should  be  known, 
and  that  for  all  piirposes  that  name  should 
be  used  and  applied  to  it  in  all  legal 
proceedings  unless  there  was  any  other 
provision  which  militated  against  such  a 
construction,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
trustees,  by  s.  9  of  the  same  Act,  who  hold 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  societj-. 
I  may  refer  also  to  the  effect  of  the  rules 
with  regard  to  the  present  registration.  I 
And  on  page  91  of  the  Appendix  that  rule  7  * 
provides  that  the  funds  of  every  liranch 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  society. 
That  being  so,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  these  funds  to  be  made  appli- 
cable for  remuneration  or  recompense  or  re- 
dress for  any  \vrongful  act  done  by  a  body 
of  men  like  the  society  unless  the  society 
can  be  sued  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  siie  them,  and  as  I  think  it  may  be. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  verj'  shortly  given, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  be  reversed,  and 
the  judgment  of  Farwell  J.  restored. 

Lord  Lindlet.  My  Lords,  the  problem 
how  to  adapt  legal  proceedings  to  unincor- 
porated societies  consisting  of  many  mem- 
bers is  by  no  means  new.  The  rules  as  to 
parties  to  common  law  actions  were  too 
rigid  for  practical  purposes  when  those 
rules  had  to  be  applied  to  such  societies. 
But  the  rules  as  to  parties  to  suits  in  equity 
were  not  the  same  as  those  which  governed 
courts  of  common  law,  and  were  long  since 
adapted  to  meet  the  ditliculties  presented 
by  a  multiplicity  of  persons  interested  in 
the  subject-matter  of  litigation.  Some  of 
such  persons  were  allowed  to  sue  and  Ije 
sued  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  others 
having  the  same  interest.  This  was  done 
avowedly  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice: 
see  Meux  v.  Maltby  f  and  the  observations 
of  Sir  George  Jessell  M.  R.J 

The  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  based 
forbids  its  restriction  to  cases  for  which  an 
exact  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  reports. 
The  principle  is  as  applicable  to  new  cases 
as  to  old,  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  life  as  occasion  requires. 
The  rule  itself  has  been  embodied  and  made 
applicable  to  the  various  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  bs. 
16  and  23-25,  and  Order  XVI.,  r.  9;  and  the 
unfortunate  observations  made  on  that  rule 
In  Temperton  v.  Riissell  §  have  been  happily 
corrected  in  this  House  in  the  DuJce  of  Bed- 
fordy.  Ellis  \\  and  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  present  case. 


I  have  mj'self  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
the  trade  union  could  not  be  sued  in  this 
case  in  its  registered  name,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers (namely,  its  executive  committee)  could 
be  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other 
members  of  the  society,  and  an  injunction 
and  judgment  for  damages  could  be  obtained 
in  a  proper  case  in  an  action  so  framed. 
Further,  it  is  in  my  opinion  equally  plain 
that  if  the  trustees  in  whom  the  property 
of  the  society  is  legally  vested  were  added 
as  parties,  an  order  could  be  made  in  the 
same  action  for  the  payment  by  them  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  society  of  all  damages  and 
costs  for  which  the  plaintiff  might  obtain 
judgment  against  the  trade  union. 

I  entirely  repudiate  the  notion  that  the 
effect  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  is  to 
legalise  trade  unions  and  confer  on  them  the 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  union  fi'om  legal 
proceedings  if  their  managers  or  agents  act- 
ing for  the  whole  body  violate  the  rights  of 
other  people.  For  such  violation  the  prop- 
erty of  trade  unions  can  unquestionably  in 
my  opinion  be  reached  by  legal  proceedings 
properly  framed.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has 
not  denied  this;  but  the  Court  has  held  that 
the  trade  union  cannot  be  sued  in  its  regis- 
tered name,  and  in  strictness  the  only  ques- 
tion for  determination  by  your  Lordships 
now  is  whether  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
right  in  holding  that  the  name  of  the  trade 
union  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  writ, 
and  that  the  injunction  granted  against  the 
trade  union  in  that  name  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  already  said, 
this  question  is  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance :  it  is  not  a  question  of  substance  but 
of  mere  form,  and  turns  on  the  Trade  Union 
Act,  1S71  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  31) ,  and  the  Act  of 
1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  22)  amending  it.  The 
Act  does  not  in  express  terms  say  what  use 
is  to  be  made  of  the  name  under  which  the 
trade  union  is  registered  and  by  which  it  is 
known.  But  a  trade  union  which  is  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  must  have  a  name :  see 
ss.  14,  16,  and  Sched.  I.;  it  may  acquire 
property,  but  not  being  incorporated,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  old  well-known  machin- 
ery of  trustees  for  acquiring  and  holding 
such  property,  and  for  suing  and  being 
sued  in  respect  of  it  ^ss.  7,  8,  9).  The  prop- 
erty so  held  is,  however,  the  property  of  the 
union :  the  union  is  the  beneficial  owner. 
Sect.  12  provides  summary  remedies  for 
misapplications  of  the  trade  union's  prop- 
erty, but  there  is  nothing  here  to  oust  the 
jurisdiction   of  the  Superior  Courts,  and, 


*  No  special  reference  given. 
t  (1818)  2  8W.277. 


X  Commissioners  of  Sewers  v.  Oellatly  (1876)  3  Ch.  D  815. 
§  (1893)  1  Q.  B.  435,  ||  Ante,  p.  1. 
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there  being  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent 
it,  I  cannot  conceive  why  an  action  in  the 
name  of  the  trade  union  against  its  trustees 
to  restrain  a  Ijreacli  of  trust  or  to  make  them 
account  for  a  breach  of  ti'ust  already  com- 
mitted should  be  held  unmaintainable  or 
wrong  in  point  of  form.  Further,  ss.  15  and 
16  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  s.  15  of  the  Act 
of  1876,  impose  duties  on  registered  trade 
unions  and  penalties  on  them  (and  not  only 
on  their  officials)  for  breach  of  those  duties. 
The  mode  of  enforcing  tliese  penalties  is 
pointed  out  in  s.  19  of  the  Act  of  1871,  but 
tliere  is  nothing  there  to  show  tliat  the  trade 
union  on  whicli  the  duty  is  cast  and  which 
has  to  pay  the  penalty  could  not  be  proceeded 
against  in  its  registered  name.  Again,  I  ap- 
prehend that  a  mandamus  could  go  against 
a  trade  union  to  compel  it  to  perform  the 
duties  cast  upon  it  Ijy  statute;  and  here 
again  the  obvious  course  would  be  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  union  by  its  registered 
name  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
statute  to  prevent  it.  My  Lords,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Act  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  held,  and  rightly 
held,  tliat  trade  unions  are  not  corporations ; 
but  tlie  Court  held  further  that,  not  being 
corporations,  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in 
their  registered  name  must  be  conferred 
upon  them ;  and  further  that  the  language 
of  the  statutes  was  not  sufficient  for  tlie 
purpose.  Upon  this  last  point  I  diflfer  from 
them.    The  Act  appears  to  me  to  indicate 


with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  registered 
name  is  one  which  may  be  used  to  denote 
the  union  as  an  unincorporated  society  in 
legal  proceedings  as  well  as  for  business 
and  other  purposes.  The  use  of  the  name 
in  legal  proceedings  imposes  no  duties  and 
alters  no  rights  :  it  is  only  a  more  convenient 
mode  of  proceeding  than  that  which  would 
have  to  be  adopted  if  the  name  could  not 
be  used.  I  do  not  say  that  the  use  of  the 
name  is  compulsory,  but  it  is  at  least  per- 
missive. 

Your  Lordships  have  not  now  to  consider 
how  a  judgment  or  order  against  a  trade 
union  in  its  registered  name  can  be  en- 
forced. 1  see  no  diflicialty  about  this;  but, 
to  avoid  misconception,  I  will  add  that  if  a 
jiidgment  or  order  in  that  form  is  for  the 
payment  of  money  it  can,  in  my  opinion, 
only  be  enforced  against  the  property  of  the 
trade  imion,  and  that  to  reach  such  property 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  sue  the  trus- 
tees. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  orders  of  Far- 
well  J.  were  right  and  should  be  restored. 

—  Orders  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed 
and  judgments  of  Farwell  J.  restored  tvith 
costs  here  and  below;  cause  remitted  to  the 
King's  Bench  Division. 

Lords'  Journals,  July  22, 1901. 
Solicitors:     Williamson,  Hill  <&   Co.,  for 
Ingledew  A  Sons,   Cardiff;   Riddell  <&  Co., 
for  Meyrick,  Davies  ih  Forsdike,  Cardiff. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

To  draw  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  whether 
or  not  unions  should  be  incorporated  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  In  fact,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible,  when  full  account  is 
taken  of  the  scholarly  discussions  for  and  against  the  subject ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  drawing  of  con- 
clusions to  those  who  may  read  the  discussions.  It  may  be 
not  without  value,  however,  to  give  as  briefly  as  possible  what 
appears  to  be  a  general  conclusion  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  Incorporation  of  Trade  Unions,  drawn  from 
the  opinions  furnished  by  the  four  classes  of  writers  solicited. 

Employers  believe  that  trade  unions  should  incorporate  be- 
cause the  better  class  of  members  would  be  individually  active 
in  the  management  of  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  conservative 
action  leading  to  continually  increased  strength  in  their  standing 
before  the  community. 
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Labor  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  trade  unions 
should  not  be  incorporated  because  the  individual  member 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  organizations, 
also  because  the  organizations  would  be  held  responsible  for 
the  action  of  the  individual  member,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
responsible  members  would  be  liable  on  account  of  the  irre- 
sponsible ones.  They  are  further  opposed  to  incorporation  for 
the  reasons,  as  they  advance,  that  their  funds  would  be  liable 
to  attachment,  and  that  manufacturers  would  possess  more 
power  in  the  Courts  than  the  unions  because  they  could  employ 
the  best  available  legal  talent  to  advance  their  claims. 

The  public  view  is  that  incorporation  is  desirable  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  unions,  for,  while  it  might 
limit  to  a  certain  degree  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  unions  in 
ways  which  do  not  now  exist,  and  at  times  the  unions  might  be 
embarrassed  by  legal  proceedings  directed  against  them,  these 
disadvantages  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  willing- 
ness of  their  employers  to  deal  with  the  unions  when  they  feel 
that  the  unions  are  legally  responsible  bodies.  In  view  of 
certain  decisions  of  the  Courts  it  is  thought  that  the  respon- 
sibility desired  may  already  exist,  but  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  it  if  the  unions  were  incorporated. 

The  legal  profession,  which  is  perhaps  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  impartially  of  the  matter  than  any  other,  for  the  reason 
that  it  may  have  as  clients  both  employers  and  employees,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
trade  unions  to  be  incorporated.  The  legal  profession  declares 
the  difficulty  with  trade  unions  at  present  to  be  their  irrespon- 
sible character.  It  is  claimed  they  frequently  fail  to  show  any 
regard  whatever  for  their  agreements,  which  is  the  first  essential 
in  commanding  public  respect.  Incorporation  would  mean 
responsibility,  and  actions  by  responsible  unions  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  by  responsible  employers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  has  been  to  give  the  employer, 
the  trade  unionist,  the  citizen  who  is  neither,  and  the  legal 
fraternity  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  unreservedly, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  making  the  communications  imper- 
sonal. The  original  replies  are  on  file  in  this  department,  but 
the  names  of  the  writers  have  not  and  will  not  be  divulged. 
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They  are  privileged  communications  and  will  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  the  writers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  Part 
and  call  our  attention  to  any  errors  or  omissions  in  the  Report. 

The  information  has  not  been  printed  with  the  idea  that  it 
will  be  considered  conclusive  and  lead  either  to  incorpora- 
tion or  to  a  final  dismissal  of  the  whole  matter  as  impracticable. 

If,  however,  the  representatives  of  each  class  of  opinions 
will  read  what  the  exponents  of  other  opinions  say  in  support 
of  them,  the  result  may  be,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, to  "clarify"  the  question.  One  great  truth 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  discussion  —  which  we  consider, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  fair-minded  on  all  sides  —  and  that  is, 
if  a  law  is  passed  it  must  be  a  just  one,  and  free  from  ambi- 
guities or  technicalities  calculated  to  increase  litigation,  and 
thus  bear  unduly  upon  trade  unions  not  financially  able  to 
carry  on  lengthy  and  expensive  court  proceedings. 
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Should  Trade  Unions  be  Incorporated  t 
Clement  Edwards.  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  .51,  pp.  233-251.     (Feb.,  1902.) 

The  Incorporation  o/  Trade  Unions. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  The  Green  Bag,  vol. 
15,  pp.  11-14.     (Jan.,  1903.) 

Tlie  Incorporation  of  Trade  Unions. 
Adam  Shortt.  The  Canadian  Magazine, 
vol.  20,  pp.  361-363.    (Feb.,  1903.) 

Incorporating  Trade  Unions.  The  Na- 
tion, vol.  76,  p.  348.     (Apr.  .30,  1903.) 

Should  Unions  Incorporatet  Symposium 
by  54  participants.  Monthly  Review  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  vol.  1,  p.  51. 
(Apr.,  1903.) 

Tlie  Incorporation  of  Trades  Unions. 
Jolm  G.  O'Douoghue.  The  Canadian  Maga- 
zine, vol.  21,  pp.  12,5-127.    (June,  1903.) 

Should  Ti-ade  Unions  be  Incorporated? 
Eugene  Wambaugh.  The  Green  Bag,  vol. 
15,  pp.  260-265.     (June,  1903.) 

Trade  Societies  and  the  Social  Science 
Association.  J.  M.  Ludlow.  Macinillan's 
Magazine,  vol.  3,  pp.  313-325;  362-372.  (Feb. 
and  Mar.,  1861.) 

A  Documentary  History  of  the  Early  Or- 
ganizations of  Printers.  Ethelbert  Stewart. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  No.  61,  pp.  857-1033.     (Nov.,  1905.) 
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Part  IV. 


Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1904,  1905. 


Introduction. 

The  following  is  the  twentieth  report  of  the  Annual  Statis- 
tics of  Manufactures,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  107  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  comparisons  made  annually  since 
1885. 

The  tabular  presentations  have  been  prepared  from  the  re- 
turns of  5,019  establishments,  each  of  which  made  report  for 
the  years  1904  and  1905.  A  larger  number  of  returns  were 
received  in  1905,  but  it  is  understood  that  only  such  establish- 
ments are  comparable  as  have  filed  returns  for  two  successive 
years. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  figures  in  the  succeeding  pages 
should  be  exhaustive.  Their  usefulness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
comparison  is  made  between  identical  establishments,  suffi- 
cient in  number  to  be  indicative  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
number  compared  this  year,  5,019,  is  larger  than  in  any  year 
since  the  inception  of  the  series,  two  decades  ago. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  1905  was  a  National  Census  year, 
the  inquiries  upon  the  schedule,  made  up  at  Washington, 
were  somewhat  different  in  form  from  those  customarily  used 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  regard  to  capital  and  persons 
employed.  As  stated  in  the  report  for  1904,  the  object  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  to  gather  statistics  of  capital  devoted 
to  jwoduction;  whereas  the  United  States  government  asked 
for  capital  invested,  and  included  in  the  total  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  items  which  this  Office  does  not  consider  a  part 
of  the  capital  that  is  used  to  produce  goods. 

In  regard  to  Persons  Employed,  Massachusetts  has  been 
accustomed  to  ask  for  adult  males  and  females  and  for  young 
persons,  irrespective  of  sex,  under  21  years  of  age,  while  the 
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Federal  government  asked  for  men  and  women  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  children  under  16  years. 

These  two  questions,  and  the  inquir}^  relating  to  classified 
weekly  wages,  which  is  affected  by  the  age  limit  for  persons 
employed,  were  retained  by  the  United  States  government  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  been  in  use  in  previous  Censuses ;  and, 
in  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  co-operation  with  the  Fed- 
eral government,  Massachusetts  last  year  accepted  the  Census 
schedule  for  1904  only. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
comparisons  are  impossible,  and  for  these  three  presentations, 
therefore, — Capital  Invested,  Persons  Employed,  and  Classi- 
fied Weekly  Wages,  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  from  this 
Abstract  some  of  the  usual  comparisons. 

In  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1905, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  restrict  the  data  collected  to  estab- 
lishments engaged  exclusively  in  turning  out  factory  product 
as  distinguished  from  what  are  known  as  the  neighborhood  in- 
dustries. There  were,  therefore,  omitted  from  consideration 
all  establishments  engaged  in  building,  blacksmithing,  dress- 
making, custom  tailoring,  boot  and  shoe  repairing,  and  simi- 
lar industries.  With  establishments  of  this  nature  eliminated 
from  Census  investigations,  the  figures  given  in  these  annual 
comparisons,  although  secured  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  estal)lishments,  will  represent  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  actual  product  of  the  State  in  any  3^ ear,  the  value  of  goods 
made  for  1905  as  obtained  from  5,019  establishments  being 
$1,098,751,900  as  against  a  total  for  the  Census,  secured  from 
10,723  establishments,  for  the  year  ending  in  December,  1904, 
of  $1,124,092,051. 

The  statistical  tables  are  arranged  under  six  section  heads, 
with  sufficient  analyses  to  bring  out  the  full  character  of  the 
returns.     They  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Establishments  and  Their  Manageyiient.  Under  this 
head  are  presented  the  data  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
5,019  establishments,  showing  the  number  of  establishments 
controlled  by  private  firms,  by  corporations,  and  by  industrial 
combinations,  together  with  the  number  of  partners  and  stock- 
holders interested  therein. 
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II.  Investment,  Materials  Used,  and  Product.  This  sec- 
tion covers  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  called  for  by  the 
Census  inquiry,  for  1904,  and  the  amount  of  capital  devoted 
to  production  in  1905  ;  the  cost  value  of  stock  and  materials 
used  ;  and  the  selling  value  of  the  goods  made. 

III.  Labor  and  its  Comjjensation.  Under  this  head  are 
presented  the  average  numbers  of  persons  employed,  with  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  numbers  and  percentages  ;  the  smallest, 
greatest,  and  average  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes ; 
the  range  of  employment  and  unemployment,  as  shown  by  the 
excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  employed ; 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes,  by  months,  with 
percentages  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  the  nine 
leading  industries ;  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during 
each  of  the  years  1904  and  1905,  together  with  the  average 
yearly  earnings  per  individual,  without  distinction  as  to  sex  or 
age ;  and  the  classified  weekly  wages  paid  to  adult  males  and 
females,  and  to  young  persons,  for  the  nine  leading  indus- 
tries. 

IV.  Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done. 
Under  this  head  two  points  are  brought  out,  namely,  the 
average  number  of  days  in  operation  per  establishment,  based 
upon  the  average  number  of  persons  employed ;  and  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  business  done  per  establishment,  based  upon 
a  maximum  production  of  100  per  cent. 

V.  General  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  Under  this  head 
will  be  found  the  data  relating  to  capital,  stock  used,  goods 
made,  persons  employed,  and  w^ages  paid  grouped  under  their 
respective  cities  and  towns.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  State  do  not  appear.  The  omissions  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  for  certain  towns  cannot  be  given 
without  disclosing  the  private  business  of  some  company  which 
might  operate  the  only  establishment  there.  For  this  reason 
no  town  appears  in  which  there  are  less  than  three  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

VI.  Summary  of  Industrial  Conditions.  This  section  is 
devoted  to  a  general  summary  of  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Comimonwealth  as  indicated  by  the  returns  from 
5,019  establishments  in  1904  and  1905. 
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The  sections  are  followed  by  analyses  of  the  various  tabular 
presentations  which  bring  out  more  fully  the  character  and 
value  of  the  returns. 

The  term  "  All  Industries,"  as  used  in  these  reports,  refers 
to  the  numerical  totals  of  the  various  columns  of  the  presenta- 
tions and  not  to  the  total  investment,  production,  })ersons  em- 
ployed, wages  paid,  etc.,  for  all  the  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturino;  in  the  State. 
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Establishments  and  Their  Management. 

The  word  "  Establishment,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  should  be 
understood  as  meaning  the  factory,  mill,  or  shop  from  which 
a  report  has  been  secured,  and  not  the  firm  or  corporation 
controlling  said  factory,  mill,  or  shop. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  establishments 
compared  each  year  since  the  first  publication  of  these  annual 
reports  : 


Years. 

Establish- 
ments 

Ykars. 

Establish- 
ments 

Yeabs. 

Establish- 
ments 

1886,  18 

1888, 

1889, 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

^', 

1,027 
1,140 
1,364 
3,041 
3,745 
4,473 
4,397 

1894, 
1S95, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 

4,093 
3,629 
4,609 
4,695 
4,701 
4,740 

1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 

4,645 
4,696 
4,658 
4,673 
4,730 
5,019 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  for  the  years 
1886,  1887,  only  1,027  establishments  entered  into  the  com- 
parison. This  has  gradually  been  extended  from  year  to  year 
until  for  1904,  1905,  it  is  possible  to  make  comparison  for 
5,019  establishments. 

The  first  presentation,  pages  252  and  253,  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  considered  and  the  number  controlled  by 
private  firms  and  corporations,  respectively.  Included  in  the 
latter  are  industrial  combinations,  being  similar  in  form  of 
management.  They  are  designated  in  the  industries  where 
they  occur  by  footnotes  to  the  table. 

The  second  presentation,  pages  254  and  255,  shows  the  number 
of  partners  managing  these  private  firms  and  the  number  of 
stockholders  interested  in  the  management  of  the  corporations. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  headnotes  preceding  these 
tables,  which  explain  the  method  followed  in  their  construc- 
tion. 
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PKIYATE   FIRMS   AI^D   CORPORATIONS: 
BY  INDUSTRIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[This  presentation  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  establishments  considered  and  the 
number  of  private  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  their  management.  There  are  cer 
taiu  duplications  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  same  firm  or  corporation  is  often  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  more  than  one  industry  or  may  carry  on  two  or  more  establishments  in 
the  same  industry.  The  industries  in  which  these  duplications  occiir  have  lieen  indicated 
by  an  asterisk  (*),  and  the  plan  adopted  has  l)een  to  count  the  private  firm  or  corporation 
only  once,  if  in  the  same  industry.  Where  they  occur  in  different  industries,  however, 
they  have  been  credited  to  each  in  turn,  but  in  making  up  the  total  for  All  Industries  have 
been  counted  only  once.  The  final  line  of  the  table,  therefore,  shows  the  exact  number  of 
ditferent  private  firms  and  corporations  conducting  the  specified  number  of  establishments.] 


Industries. 


Number 
of  Ks- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammimition, 
Artisans'  tools. 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc. 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes,* 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),* 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,* 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,     . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,    . 

Boxes  (paper),* 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 
Building  materials,        .... 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,     . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 


Carpetings,* 

Carriages  and  wagous,         .       .        .        . 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),     . 
Clocks  and  watches,      .        .        .        .        . 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods,* 

Cotton  goods  (woven),*     .        .        .        . 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,* .       .       .       . 

Cotton  waste 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs, 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.. 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fertiiizers, 


642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

68 

6 

11 

13 
99 
12 
17 
10 
264 
44 
22 
163 
120 
35 


Number  of 
Private  Firms 


52 
31 

1 
516 
272 
182 

40 
22 
87 
49 
38 
23 
52 
4 
5 

2 

81 

3 

5 
207 
19 
12 
23 
II 
8 
4 
4 

16 
3 

6 
15 
10 


3 
6 

48 
31 

1 

498 

258 

179 

39 

22 

84 

47 

37 

23 

50 

4 

5 

2 

78 
4 
7 
5 
206 
19 
11 
23 
II 
8 
4 
4 

14 
3 

6 
14 
9 


Udmber  of 
corpokations 


1904 


5 
120 
92 
20 


32 
23 

tI5 
7 
16 


9 

tl8 

t7 

10 

5 
57 
25 

tio 

127 
105 

lis 

4 
I 

19 
5 

2 

30 

1 

t9 

4 

t4 


5 
137 
105 
23 

9 

35 
25 
tl6 
7 
18 
2 
6 

9 

t2I 

t7 

10 

5 

58 

25 

til 

127 

105 

tis 

4 
1 

21 
5 

2 

31 

2 

t9 

4 

H 


t  Includes  one  industrial  combination. 


t  Includes  two  Industrial  combinations. 
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PRIVATE  FIRMS    AND   CORPORATIONS:  BY  INDUSTRIES.     1904, 
1905  —  Coccluded. 


Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods 
Food  preparations,* 
Furniture, 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,     . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 

Jewelry, 


Leather,* 

Leather  goods,* 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages,   

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber,* 


Machines  and  machinery,*  .       .       .       . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,* 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,* 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper,* 

Paper  goods,* 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  puljlishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacherics,* 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,*  .        .        .       . 


Saddlery  and  harness 

Scientific  insti-uments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods,       .... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,* 
Stone, 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,*  . 
Tobacco,  snufF,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods,* 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,*  . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc",   . 
Worsted"  goods, 


All  Industries, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablUh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


ncmbeb  op 
Trivatk  Firms 


3 
4 

9 
362 
169 

1.1 
19 


108 
34 


37 
24 

374 

437 
46 
56 


29 
81 
43 
15 
40 
70 
45 

19 

48 

22 
20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 


151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


2 

1 

265 

124 

12 
13 

4 

4 
12 

6 
19 

81 

74 
18 

13 
5 
5 

19 

196 
249 
38 
27 


15 
12 
19 
12 
29 
41 
20 

2 
17 

19 
11 
25 

9 
157 

30 
127 

15 


3,178 


1 
265 
121 

12 
13 

4 

4 

11 


18 


14 
5 
4 

19 

184 
237 
37 
25 


14 
12 
18 
11 
26 
39 
20 

2 
16 

19 

11 

25 

6 

9 

155 

30 

125 

15 

31 

79 
3 

7 

7 
66 
66 
52 
14 
13 


3,077 


Ndmber  of 
corpobatioks 


1 
2 

8 
t93 
44 

3 

16 

1 

3 

22 

2 
14 

28 

J25 
16 

10 

t21 


J175 

tl82 

6 

29 


14 

t45 
tl8 
3 
11 
29 
25 


tl5 
15 

to 


10 

tn 

70 
t62 

8 
t21 


111,684 


2 

8 
t93 
47 

3 

t6 

1 
3 
23 


31 

t27 
16 

11 

t21 

3 

4 

tl87 

tl94 

9 

31 


15 
t45 
tl9 
4 
14 
31 
25 


8 
9 

tl6 
16 

t5 


10 
tl2 

75 

t66 

9 

123 


111,785 


t  Includes  two  industrial  combinations. 

J  Includes  one  industrial  combination. 

§  Includes  three  railroad  corporations. 

li  Includes  22  industrial  combinations  and  three  railroad  corporations. 
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PAETXERS   AND   STOCKHOLDERS:    BY 
IXDUSTRIES. 

190J:,    1905. 

[This  presentation  shows  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  5,019  establishments.  As  in  the  preceding  presentation,  duplications 
occur  in  the  industries  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  since  the  same  firm  or  corporation  is 
often  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  more  than  one  industry  or  may  carry  on  two  or  more 
establishments  in  llie  same  industry.  The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  count  the  partners  or 
stockholders  only  once  if  they  occur  in  the  same  industry.  Where  they  occur  in  different 
industries,  however,  they  have  been  credited  to  each  in  turn,  but  in  making  up  the  total 
for  All  Industries  have  been  counted  only  once.  Stockholders  in  certain  estiiblishments 
which  are  operated  by  railroad  companies,  or  by  industrial  combinations,  many  of  which 
have  extensive  investments  of  capital  outside  this  Commonwealth,  are  not  included  in  this 
presentation,  since  to  include  all  the  stockholders  of  a  railroad  company  or  of  an  industrial 
combination  in  connection  with  such  merely  branch  establishments,  incidental  only  to  the 
main  business  of  the  corporation,  would  result  in  abnormally  increasing  the  aggregate.] 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools. 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes,* 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,* 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,     . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,*  . 

Boxes  (paper),* 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  materials,        .        .       .       . 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,    . 


Carpetings,* 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods,* 

Cotton  goods  (woven),*    . 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,*  . 

Cotton  "waste, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs, 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


12 
81 
31 

6 

642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

6S 

6 

11 


13 

y9 

12 
17 
10 
264 
44 


163 
120 

8 


Ndmber 
OF  Partners 


40 

2 

817 

457 

272 

60 

28 

125 

64 

58 

29 


4 
127 

8 

11 
10 
348 
29 
21 
44 
25 
10 

9 

4 

25 

6 

8 
23 
12 


4 
12 

67 
39 

2 

770 

420 

264 

59 

27 

118 

63 

56 

30 

79 

9 

6 

4 
121 

9 
11 
10 
337 
32 
20 
43 
24 
10 

9. 

4 


Ndmbee  of 
Stockholders 


S3 
188 
990 


425 

2,.579 

2,036 

360 

183 

198 

172 

1,620 

58 

277 

156 

28 

1,112 

257 

67 

207 

672 

8.53 

314 

695 

21,145 

20,020 

1,094 

25 

6 

1,404 

86 

11 

468 

3 

149 


243 
1,022 


397 
2,443 
2,021 

367 
55 

215 

195 

1,857 

52 
390 
156 

28 

1,155 

329 

60 

207 

677 

883 

334 

735 

21,528 

20,250 

1,2.53 

25 

6 

1,.517 


9 
454 
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PARTNERS  AND  STOCKHOLDERS  :  BY  INDUSTRIES.     1904,  1905 

—  Concluded. 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 
Fertilizers,       .       .        .       . 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 
Food  preparations,* 
Furniture 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,     . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 

Jewelry 


Leather,* 

Leather  goods,* 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages  

Liquors  (malt) 

Liquors  (distilled), 

Lumber,* 


Machines  and  machinery,*  .        .        .        . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,* 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,* 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, . 

Paper,* 

Paper  goods,* 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,* 

Railroad  construction  and  eqiiipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,*  . 


Saddlery  and  harness 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,* 
Stone, 

Quarried, 

Cut  and  monumental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  caudles,  soap,  and  grease,* 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises. 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  goods,* 
Woven  goods  and  yarn,* 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,   . 

Worsted  goods,*     . 


All  Industries, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


16 
6 
3 
4 
9 
362 
169 

15 
19 


8 
33 

109 

108 
34 

25 

37 

7 

24 

374 
437 

46 
56 


20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 

50 

95 

10 

9 

17 
78 
151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


NCMBEK 
OF   PaRTNEBS 


1904 


15 

2 
2 
4 
2 
388 
202 

22 

28 

5 
5 
21 

9 
32 

157 

120 
25 

23 

14 

9 

32 

296 

384 

67 

35 


38 

26 
17 
32 
8 
11 

239 
44 

195 
31 


105 
4 
13 

10 
88 
114 
93 
21 


4,954 


16 
2 
2 
4 
2 
385 
199 

21 
27 

5 
5 
19 

9 
30 

148 

114 
32 

20 

14 

9 

31 

270 

351 

64 

33 


26 
27 
14 
39 
71 
28 

2 
33 

29 
17 
31 

6 
11 

235 
46 

189 
30 

49 

104 

4 

12 

11 
89 
101 
81 
20 
23 


4,742 


Ndmbkr  of 
Stockholders 


15 

18 

3 

S 

155 

1,535 

685 

55 

48 

136 

13 

1,058 

9 
71 

121 

143 
359 

176 

1,820 
41 


5,265 

3,461 

43 

264 


157 

1,008 

411 

20 

61 

298 

1,205 

51 

876 

28 
207 
202 
103 

70 
361 
287 

74 

47 

70 
127 
24 


244 

113 

1,744 

1,705 

39 

681 


56,070 


15 

18 

6 

8 

170 

1,740 

776 

55 
49 

136 

12 

1,064 


169 

147 
393 

160 

1,833 

42 

76 

5,436 

3,6.58 

46 

226 

25 

163 

1,041 

402 

49 

69 

297 

1,210 

48 
927 

30 
220 
200 
102 

66 
354 


46 

80 

130 

24 

6 

244 

114 

1,651 

1,610 

41 

842 


57,864 
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Analysis. 
The    table  on  pages  252  and  253  exhibits   the  number  of 
establishments  compared  in    1904  and  1905,  and  the  character 
of  the  organizations  by  which  these  establishments  are  operated. 
The  totals  are  reproduced  as  follows  : 


Classification. 

1904 

1905 

Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 

Number 

Percentages 

Private  firms, 

Corporations, 

Combinations, 

3,178 

1,662 

22 

3,077 

1,763 

22 

—101 
+101 

—3.18 

+6.08 

4,862 

4,862 

= 

= 

From  the  final  line  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the 
5,019  establishments  compared,  3,178  were  in  the  hands  of 
private  firms  in  190-1  and  1,(384  in  the  hands  of  corporations. 
In  1905,  3,077  were  in  the  hands  of  private  firms,  and  1,785 
in  corporations.  Included  with  the  corporations,  because  sim- 
ilar in  form  of  management,  are  22  industrial  combinations  in 
both  1904  and  1905. 

The  note  preceding  the  table  on  page  252  explains  the  method 
of  tabulation  and  the  treatment  of  duplications.  These  dupli- 
cations are  caused  hy  the  fact  that  the  same  firm  or  corporation 
may  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  more  than  one  industry 
or  may  have  two  establishments  in  the  same  industry  located 
in  difterent  towns.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  there 
were  5,019  establishments  compared,  they  were  operated  by 
only  4,862  organizations,  of  which  3,178  were  private  firms, 
1,662  were  corporations,  and  22  industrial  combinations  in 
1904,  and  3,077  were  private  firms,  1,763  were  corporations, 
and  22  industrial  combinations  in  1905.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  Avere  157  instances  in  both  years  where  a  firm 
or  corporation  controlled  more  than  one  estal)lishment.  The 
industries  in  which  these  duplications  occur  appear  as  follows  : 
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Boots  and  shoes,    . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 
Boxes  (paper). 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Carpetinss,     .        .        .       . 
Cemeut,  kaolin,  lime,   and 

plaster,         ... 
Cotton  goods. 
Cotton  yarn  and  thread. 
Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 
Leather,  .... 
Liquors  (malt). 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 


1904       1905 


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paper, 

Paper  goods 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and 
bleacheries, "... 

Railroad  consti-uction  and 
equipment,  .        .        .        . 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,  . 

Sporting  and  atliletic  goods. 

Tallow,  caudles,  soap,  and 
gi'ease,         .        .        .        . 

Toys  and  games  (chil- 
dren's),         

Woolen  goods. 

Worsted  goods, 

Totals 


1904       1905 


157 


157 


Of  the  157  instances  of  duplication  in  management  in  1904, 
14  were  among  private  firms,  69  in  corporations,  and  74  in 
combinations;  in  1905,  15  were  in  private  firms,  68  in  corpo- 
rations, and  74  in  combinations.  In  the  totals  given  in  the 
final  line  of  the  table  on  page  253,  these  duplications  are 
eliminated,  and  for  "number  of  private  firms"  and  "number 
of  corporations,"  the  exact  number  of  different  organizations 
only  is  presented. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  no  duplications  in  estab- 
lishments, and  that  of  the  5,019  reporting  in  1904,  3,192  were 
controlled  by  private  firms,  1,731  by  corporations,  and  96  by 
industrial  combinations.  In  1905,  the  private  firms  operated 
3,092  establishments,  corporations  1,831  establishments,  and 
industrial  combinations  96  establishments. 

The  table  on  pages  254  and  255  presents  the  number  of 
partners  and  stockholders  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
industrial  enterprises. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  headnote  of  the  table  which  states 
that  the  stockholders  of  railroad  companies  and  of  industrial 
combinations,  many  of  which  have  extensive  investments  of 
capital  outside  of  Massachusetts,  have  not  been  included,  since 
to  include  such  would  abnormally  increase  the  aggregate. 
The  stockholders  of  companies  operating  more  than  one  estab- 
lishment, also,  were  tabulated  only  once,  so  as  to  eliminate 
duplications  as  far  as  possible. 

From  the    final   line   of  the  table,  we    note   that    in  1904 
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the  total  number  of  partners  was  4,954,  declining  in  1905  to 
4,742,  a  decrease  of  212,  or  4.28  per  cent.  The  total  number 
of  stockholders  rose  from  56,070  in  1904  to  57,864  in  1905,  a 
gain  of  1,794,  or  3.20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  exhibits  partners  and  stockholders,  by 
sex,  for  All  Industries  for  1904  and  1905  : 


Pabtnbbs  and  Stockholders. 


Males, . 

Females, 

Estates, 


Stockholders. 
Males,         .... 
Females,     .... 
Banks,  trustees,  etc.. 


Aggregates. 

Males 

Females 

Estates,  banks,  etc.. 


1904  1 90S 


4,954 

4,710 

205 

39 

56,070 

32,435 

17.744 

5,891 


61,024 
37,145 
17,949 
5,930 


4,742 

4,484 

190 


57,864 

33,741 

18,396 

5,727 

62,606 

38,225 

18,586 

5,795 


Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


Number      Percentages 


—212 
—226 
—15 
+29 

+1,794 

+1,306 

+652 

—164 

+1,582 

+1,080 

+637 

—135 


—4.28 

—4.80 

-7.32 

+74.36 

+3.20 
+4.03 
+3.67 
—2.78 

+2.59 
+2.91 
+3.55 

2.28 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
male  partners  fell  from  4,710  in  1904  to  4,484  in  1905,  a 
decline  of  226,  or  4.80  per  cent.  The  number  of  female 
partners  shows  a  decline  also,  from  205  in  1904  to  190  in 
1905,  a  decrease  of  15,  or  7.32  per  cent.  The  number  of 
estates  appears  as  39  in  1904  and  {]8  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
29,  or  74.36  per  cent. 

The  male  stockholders  in  corporations  numbered  32,435  in 
1904  and  33,741  in  1905,  a  gain  of  1,306,  or  4.03  per  cent. 
The  number  of  female  stockholders  rose  from  17,744  in  1904 
to  18,396  in  1905,  an  increase  of  652,  or  3.67  per  cent ;  while 
banks,  trustees,  etc.,  fell  from  5,891  in  1904  to  5,727  in  1905, 
a  decline  of  164,  or  2.78  per  cent. 

In  the  aggregate  for  partners  and  stockholders,  the  males 
rose  from  37,145  in  1904  to  38,225  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
1,080,  or  2.91  per  cent.  The  number  of  female  stockholders 
increased  from  17,949  in  1904  to  18,586  in  1905,  a  gain  of 
637,  or  3.55  per  cent.  The  number  of  estates,  banks,  etc., 
declined  from  5,930  in  1904  to  5,795  in  1905,  a  decrease  of 
135,  or  2.28  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  private  firms  and 
corporations,  with  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  in 
the  asfgreuate  and  the  average  : 


NUMBHR 

Classification. 

Number 

Classification. 

1904 

! 

1905    1 

i 

1904 

1905 

Private  Arms, 
Partners,         .... 
Average   nuinber  of    part- 
ners to  a  private  firm, 

3,178 
4,9.54 

1..56 

3,077 
4,74-2 

1.54 

j 

Corporations, 
Stoclitiolders, 

Average  number  of  stock- 
holders to  a  corporation, 

1,662 
56,070 

.33.74 

1,763 

57,864 

32.82 

The  average  number  of  partners  to  a  private  firm  was  1.56 
in  1904  and  1.54  in  1905.  The  average  number  of  stock- 
holders to  a  corporation  was  33.74  in  1904  and  32.82  in  1905. 

For  the  year  1905  the  returns  relative  to  private  firms, 
corporations,  partners,  and  stockholders  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  Returns  were  received  from  5,019  establishments 
classified  in  79  different  industries,  in  the  ownership  of  which 
3,077  private  firms,  1,703  cor})orations,  and  22  industrial 
combinations  were  concerned.  Expressed  in  percentages, 
63.29  were  controlled  by  private  firms,  36.26  by  corporations, 
and  0.45  by  industrial  combinations.  Interested  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  enterprises  were  62,606  persons,  of  whom 
38,225  were  males,  18,586  were  females,  and  5,795  were 
estates,  banks,  trustees,  etc.  Of  the  partners,  94.56  per  cent 
were  males,  4.01  per  cent  were  females,  and  1.43  per  cent 
were  estates.  Of  the  stockholders,  58.31  per  cent  were 
males,  31.79  per  cent  were  females,  and  9.90  per  cent  were 
banks,  trustees,  etc.  The  average  number  of  partners  to  a 
private  firm  was  1.54,  and  the  average  number  of  stockholders 
to  a  corporation  was  32.82. 
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Investment,  Materials  Used,  and  Product. 

In  the  tabular  presentations  on  pages  2()2  to  2(37  will  be 
found  statistics  relating,  respectively,  to  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, value  of  stock  and  materials  used,  and  value  of  goods 
made  in  the  5,019  establishments  considered. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  here  some  of  the  remarks  concern- 
ing capital  made  last  year  in  the  report  for  1904.  The  year 
1905,  by  Act  of  Congress  was  constituted  a  Census  year,  and 
the  form  of  inquiry  upon  the  Federal  schedule,  general 
throughout  the  country,  differed  materially,  as  regards  capital, 
from  that  in  use  in  the  collection  of  Massachusetts  statistics. 
In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  readily  understood,  we  re- 
produce below  both  forms,  the  first  being  the  incjuirj^  as  it 
appeared  upon  the  schedule  for  the  Census. 

Capital  invested  —  owned  and  bokbowed:  The  answer  mast  show  the  total 
amount  of  capital,  both  owned  and  borrowed.  All  the  items  of  fixed  and 
live  capital  may  be  taken  at  the  amounts  carried  on  the  books.  If  land  or 
buildings  are  rented,  that  fact  sliould  be  stated  and  no  value  given.  If  a  part 
of  the  land  or  buildings  is  owned,  the  remainder  being  rented,  the  fact  should 
be  stated,  and  only  the  value  of  the  owned  property  given.  The  value  of  all 
items  of  live  capital,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  materials 
on  hand,  stock  in  process  of  manufacture,  finished  products,  and  cash  on 
hand,  etc.,  should  be  given  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  business  year  reported. 

Land, $ 

Buildings, $ 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements,      ....  $ 

Bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  raw  ma- 
terials, stock  in  process  of  manufacture,  finished 

products  and  cash  on  hand,  and  other  sundries,     .  $ 

Total  Capital, $ 

In  1905,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  return  to  the  old  form 
in  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  inquiry  appeared  as  follows  : 

Investment. 

A.  Value  of  Land,  Buildings,  and  Fixtures  used  only  for  manu- 

facturing purposes  (if  owned), $ 

B.  Value  of  Tools,  Machinery,  and  Motive  Power  (if  owned),  $ 

C.  Value  of  Patent  Rights,  Patterns,  etc.  (if  owned),       .        .  $ 

D.  Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  December  31  (or  at  end  of  last  fiscal 

year), 9 

E.  Value  at  cost  of  Raw  Materials  and  articles  to  be  used  in 

the  industry,  on  hand  December  31  (or  at  end  of  last  fiscal 
year) ,  including  also  value  of  Goods  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture (completed  goods  on  hand /io<  to  be  included) ,        .         .     $ 

Total  of  Five  specified  items, $ 
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The  inclusion  on  the  Census  schedule  of  the  items  bills  re- 
ceivable, unsettled  ledger  accounts,  finished  products  on  liand, 
and  other  sundries,  covers  a  very  extended  field.  It  leaves 
much  to  the  individual  interpretation  and  little  actual  knowl- 
edge to  the  statistician,  since  he  does  not  know  what,  in  any 
given  case,  has  been  included  by  the  manufacturer. 

On  the  contrary,  the  inquiry  on  the  annual  schedule  allows 
comparison  upon  definite  items,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  inquiry  was  retained  in  its  present  form  upon  the  schedule 
for  1905.  For  1906,  the  figures  having  been  taken  on  the 
same  basis  for  two  successive  years,  comparison  will  be  again 
possible  as  regards  capital  devoted  to  production  ;  but  in  this 
Abstract,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  amounts  and  percentages 
have  been  omitted  from  the  presentation  on  pages  262  and  263. 
It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  smaller  figures 
appearing  for  1905  indicate  the  Avithdrawal  of  capital  from  the 
various  industries,  but  are  due  altogether  to  the  dissimilar 
form  of  inquiry  upon  the  schedules  for  the  two  years  under 
consideration. 

The  figures  given  in  the  presentation  for  stock  used  include 
the  total  cost  of  all  kinds  of  materials  used  in  the  various 
establishments,  those  entering  into  the  fabric  articles,  or,  as 
coal,  oil,  supplies,  etc.,  consumed  in  the  processes  necessary 
to  their  production. 

The  figures  for  goods  made  represent  the  selling  value  of  all 
goods  produced  in  the  5,019  identical  establishments  compared 
for  the  years  1904  and  1905. 
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CAPITAL   IISryESTED:   BY  INDUSTEIES. 

1904,   1905. 

[The  figures  given  in  tliis  presentation  represent  tlie  returns  made  by  tlie  same  establish- 
ments, in  each  industry,  for  the  years  1904  and  1905,  the  whole  number  of  establishments 
considered  in  "  All  Industries"  being  5,019.  No  comparison  is  possible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  for  1905  were  taken  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  1904.  The  percentages 
of  increase  or  decrease  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904,  tliercfore,  have  been  omitted.] 


Number 
of  Establish- 
ments Con- 
sidered 


Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Artisans'  tools 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),  . 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (paper), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,  . 

Building  materials 

Bui'ial  cases,  caskets,  coftins,  etc.. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons,    .... 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 
Clocks  and  watches,        .... 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  (woven), 

Cotton  yam  and  thread. 

Cotton  waste, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.,  . 

Drugs  and  medicines,     .... 
Dyestuffs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,         .... 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,  . 


12 
81 
31 

6 
642 
370 
202 

48 


61 
30 
68 
6 
11 

13 

99 

12 

17 

10 

264 

44 

22 

163 

120 

35 

8 

5 

35 

8 


Capital  In- 
vested 


$8,040,643 

4,981,381 

6,376,912 

249,496 

1,296,086 

54,105,-342 

44,715,171 

7,998,681 

1,295,9.14 

95,536 

5,740,988 

2,046,534 

2,549,946 

1,811,220 

2,380,803 

524,886 

437,939 

7,989,183 

4,381,427 

380,048 

1,634,661 

6,704,323 

14,868,549 

3,907,100 

9,266,208 

171,190,902 

143,767,781 

26,210,115 

1,213,006 

124,705 

4,956,.585 
807,883 


127,353 

11,556,968 

173,199 

1,125,572 

434,459 

3,673,908 

61,390 

164,708 
6,152,343 


Capital  De- 
voted TO 
Production 


$1,770,056 

4,103,479 

4,550,219 

165,430 


1,276,990 

36,979,116 

30,716,240 

5,180,709 

980,800 

101,367 

4,423,735 

1,781,751 

1,643,542 

1,296,769 

1,910,852 

304,928 

308,430 

6,008,228 

2,980,823 

375,329 

1,185,713 

6,106,222 

9,049,416 

2,387,198 

4,794,836 

138,516,853 

114,092,541 

23,378,542 

1,045,770 

72,495 

3,399,019 
530,826 


105,239 

9,968,591 

118,257 

856,080 

293,691 

2,0,56,1.58 

36,040 

82,157 

4,901,261 
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CAPITAL   INVESTED:  BY  INDUSTRIES.     1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Number 
of  Establish- 
ments Con- 
sidered 


Food  preparations 

Furniture, 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch 

Hair  work  (animal  and  liuman),  . 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen,  etc., . 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 

Jewelry, 

Leather, 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  Ijeverages, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled), 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  machinery,       .... 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,   .... 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,     . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals,    . 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing 

Printing,  publishing,  and  liookbinding, 
Print  works,  d.ve  works,  and  bleacheries,  . 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Stone 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,    .... 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuflf,  and  cigars,    .... 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,     .... 

Wooden  goods, 

Woolen  goods, 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,       .... 

Shoddy^ waste,  etc., 

Worsted"  goods, 

Alt.  Industries, 


362 
169 

15 
19 

5 
34 

8 
33 

109 

108 
34 
2.5 
37 


374 

437 

46 

.56 


29 
81 
43 
1.5 
40 
70 
4.5 

19 

48 

22 
20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 

50 

95 

10 

9 

17 
78 
1.51 
128 
23 
41 

5,019 


Capital  In- 
vested 


$31,182,879 
15,118,247 

389,923 
1,467,096 

184,903 

415,035 

7,327,049 

336,262 
2,.352,671 

8,388,173 

23,971,734 
3,595,712 
1,106,.547 

22,067,716 

788,747 
2,275,246 

64,989,121 

39,887,497 

1,575,.513 

7,987,077 

1,401,764 

1,488,382 
39,901,543 

8,928,488 
267,962 

1,893,113 

8,701,363 
28,237,116 

4,565,536 
23,900,316 

811,987 
666,.568 
1,697,638 
5,022,164 
1,326,797 
5,781,305 
2,738,367 
3,042,938 
2,515,060 

3,213,092 

2,048,7.54 
668,690 
241,629 

2,166,204 

2,.370,683 

44,176,605 

42,472,523 

1,704,082 

39,647,783 


$801,271,340 


Capital  De- 
voted TO 
Production 


$23,201,383 
8,971,214 

186,567 
868,467 

195,731 

211,227 

5,015,159 

172,695 
2,074,339 

4,978,580 

19,115,666 

3,099,328 

8.34,884 

20,003,721 

465,739 

1,115,375 

53,662,593 

28,657,566 

1,240,103 

5,139,641 

811,470 

858.037 

25,538,983 

6,120,934 

221,943 

4,494,166 

8,533,006 

13,598,993 

3,309,722 
13,442,458 

256,593 
546,622 
1,805,5.58 
3,995,374 
890,101 
3,746,608 
1,631,310 
2,115,298 
2,278,446 

3,550,8.58 

1,540,629 

561,125 

1.39,126 

948,335 

1,861,408 

34,200,6.56 

32,716,428 

1,484,228 

36,438,957 


$603,229,765 
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STOCK   USED:    BY   INDUSTRIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[In  this  presentation,  the  figures  given  under  "Value  of  Stock  and  Materials  Used" 
represent  tlie  returns  made  by  the  same  estulilishments,  in  each  industry,  for  the  years 
1904  and  1905,  the  whole  number  of  establishments  considered  in  "All  Industries"  being 
5,019.  The  relative  increases  or  decreases  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904  are  given  with 
equivalent  percentages.] 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  . 
Artisans'  tools. 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,    . 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 

net) 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 
Boot  and  shoe  findings, 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,     . 

Boxes  (paper). 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

Building  materials, 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 


Carpetings,       .... 

Carriages  and  wagons,  . 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster 

Chemical   preparations   (com 
pounded) 

Clocks  and  watches, 

Clothing 

Cooking,  lighting,    and    heating 
apparatus, .... 

Cordage  and  twine. 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 
Cotton  yarn  and  thread,     . 
Cotton  waste,        ... 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc., 

Drugs  and  medicines,     . 
Dyestuffs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appli 

ances 

Electroplating,         .        .       .       , 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 
etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fertilizers 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


12 

81 
31 

6 
642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

68 

6 

11 

13 

99 
12 

17 
10 
264 


44 
22 
163 
120 
35 


35 


Value  of  Stock 
AND  Materials  Used 


$648,623 

1,136,.324 

1,666,636 

410,104 

497,.532 
100,959,088 

80,858,067 

18,092,978 

1,948,880 

59,163 

4,867,260 

1,. 568,497 

344,976 

1,412,449 

1,619,104 

239,103 

284,417 

7,3.53,357 

2,218,6.54 

335,271 

9.52,323 

777,804 
17,524,297 

1,824,436 
10,518,230 
81,577,677 
67,025,750 
12,360,169 

2,191,7.58 
74,144 

2,.507,134 
343,917 


74,596 

6,803,295 
62,006 

573,845 


495,248 

1,426,344 

5,170 

79,206 

4,308,841 


$692,,571 

1,416,497 

1,707,436 

451,946 

415,030 
116,826,010 

91,150,007 

23,443,638 

2,141, .558 

90,807 

4,902,256 

1,773,281 

432,676 

1,388,112 

1,882,258 

242,878 

346,971 

7,566,620 

2,252,401 

365,190 

1,144,.315 

729,023 

18,644,554 

1,900,537 
8,822,783 
83,097,480 
65,541,825 
15,192,413 
2,363,242 
75,763 

2,743,907 
422,955 

65,194 

9,082,070 
76,072 

642,013 


571,012 
1,507,884 

6,870 

108,430 

4,480,584 


Increase  (-}-) 

OR  DeCRKASE    ( — )   IN 

1905 


-{-$43,948 

-1-280,173 

-1-40,800 

-^41,842 

—82.502 

-f  15,866,922 

-fl0,291,940 

-f5,350,660 

-1-192,678 

-f-31,644 

-1-34,996 

-1-204,784 

-1-87,700 

—24,337 

-^263,154 

-f3,775 

-f62,554 

-1-213,263 
-1-33,747 
-t-29,919 

-1-191,992 

—48,781 

-fl,120,2.57 

-f76,101 
—1,695,447 
4-1,519,803 
—1,483,925 
-1-2,8.32,244 
-1-171,484 
-1-1,619 

-1-236,773 
4-79,038 

—9,402 

4-2,278,775 
4-14,066 

4-68,168 

-h75,764 

-^81,540 

4-1,700 

4-29,224 

4-171,743 


4-6.78 
4-24.66 

4-2.45 
4-10.20 

—16.58 
4-15.72 

4-12.73 
4-29.57 

4-9.89 
4-53.49 

+0.72 
4-13.06 
4-25.42 

—1.72 
4-16.25 

4-1.58 
4-21.99 

4-2.90 
-hi. 52 

4-8.92 

4-20.16 
—6.27 
4-6.39 

4-4.17 
—16.12 

4-1.86 
—2.21 

4-22.91 

4-7.82 
4-2. IS 

4-9.44 

4-22.98 

—12.60 

4-33.50 

4-22.68 

4-11.88 

4-15.80 

4-5.72 
-f32.88 
4-36.90 

4-3.99 
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STOCK  USED:  BY   INDUSTRIES  — 1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Industries. 


Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,   . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen, 

etc., 

Hosier}'  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods, 
etc 


Jewelry, 


Leather, 

Leather  goods. 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beverages,  .... 
Liquors  (malt), 
Liquors  (distilled). 
Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery,     . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,    . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,  . 
Musical   instruments   and  mate 
rials,    


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemi 

cals, 

Paper 

Paper  goods,    .... 
Photographs    and   photographic 

materials,  .... 
Polishes  and  dressing,   . 
Printing,  publishing,  and  book 

binding,      .... 
Print    works,    dye   works,    and 

bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equip 

ment, 

Eubber  and  elastic  goods,     . 

Saddlery  and  harness,    . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appli 

ances, 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 
Stone, 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,   . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises. 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,    . 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods, 

AYoven  goods  and  yarn. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,     . 
Worsted"  goods. 

All  Industries,   . 


Number 
of  Ks- 

tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


362 
169 


34 

8 

33 

109 


108 
34 


374 
437 
46 

56 

11 

29 
81 
43 

1.5 

40 

70 
45 


20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 
50 
95 
10 
9 

17 
78 
1.51 
128 
23 
41 


Value  of  Stock 

AND  MaTEBIALS  USEO 


$62,957,836 
7,942,501 

165,174 
1,065,098 

330,.580 

360,547 
4,384,926 

325,864 

2,094,383 

3,869,977 

18,941,462 
2,406,768 

449,647 
3,204,428 
2,034,865 
1,923,488 

18,776,470 

22,478,669 

500,658 

2,866,800 

1,466,838 

1,161,696 
17,177,040 
5,375,732 

131,635 
1,941,201 

3,764,940 

18,979,911 


3,689,209 
21,428,541 

709,895 

291,539 

690,428 

3,821,759 

884,809 

1,094,808 

182,118 

912,690 

3,779,868 

3,361,879 

2,165,709 

445,611 

231,924 

792,342 

1,331,714 

32,143,366 

30,731,7.50 

1,411,616 

29,987,350 


$63,707,040 
7,499,234 

226,370 
1,267,594 

313,881 

401,338 
4,712,323 

365,240 

2,447,485 

4,926,392 

25,700,951 
3,158,844 

530,788 
3,469,015 
2,170,286 
1,861,711 

21,544,367 

28,4*5,332 

568,815 

3,087,504 

1,284,868 


1,443,060 

19,3.56.489 

6,081,9.50 

1.58,093 
2,131,884 

4,241,679 

23,599,007 


4,235,544 
23,262,365 

763,053 

309,908 

854,218 

4,388,615 

875,996 

1,279,763 

188,842 

1,090,921 

3,285,983 

3,692,837 

2,4.51,844 

.518,973 

252,167 

861,319 

1,550,998 

34,757,-512 

32,756,648 

2,0(10,864 

37,608,537 


5,019   $569,419,793  $632,472,751  +$63,0.52,958 


Increase  (-|-) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

I905 


+$749,204 
—443,267 

+61,196 
+202,496 


+40,791 
+327,397 

+39,376 

+353,102 

+1,056,415 

+6,759,489 
+752,076 

+81,141 
+264,587 
+135,421 

—61,777 

+2,767,897 

+6,004,663 

+68,1.57 

+220,704 

—181,970 

+281,364 

+2,179,449 

+706,218 

+26,458 
+190,683 

+476,739 

+4,619,096 


+546,335 
+1,833,824 

+.53,158 

+18,369 

+163,790 

+566,856 

—8,813 

+184,955 

+6,724 

+178,231 

—493,885 

+330,958 

+286,135 

+73,362 

+20,243 

+68,977 

+219,284 

+2,614,146 

+2,024,898 

+589,248 

+7,621,187 


+1.19 
—5.58 

+37.05 
+19.01 

—5.05 

+11.31 

+7.47 

+12.08 

+16.86 

+27.30 

+35.69 
+31.25 

+18.05 
+8.26 
+6.66 
—3.21 

+14.74 
+26.71 
+13.61 

+7.70 

—12.41 

+24.22 
+12.69 
+13.14 

+20.10 

+9.82 

+12.66 
+24.34 


+14.81 
+8.56 

+7.49 

+6.30 
+23.72 
+14.83 

—1.00 
+16.89 

+3.69 
+19.53 
—13.07 

+9.84 
+13.21 
+16.46 

+8.73 

+8.71 
+16.47 
+8.13 
+6.59 
+41.74 
+25.41 


+11.07 
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GOODS  MADE:    BY  I^DUSTEIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[In  this  presentation,  the  figures  given  nnder  "  Value  of  Goods  Made"  represent  the 
returns  made  by  the  same  establishments,  in  each  industry,  for  the  years  1904  and  1905, 
the  whole  number  of  establishments  considered  in  "  All  Industries "  being  5,019.  The 
relative  increases  or  decreases  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904  are  given  with  equivalent 
percentages.  These  percentages,  based  upon  returns  from  5,019  identical  establishments, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  indication  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  product  in  the 
various  industries  for  nil  the  establishments  in  tlie  State.] 


Number 

Increase 

(+) 

of  Es- 

Value of  Goods  Made 

OR  Decrease 

(-)   IN 

tablish- 

1 

1905 

INDUSTBIES. 

ments 

Con- 
sidered 

1904 

1903 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Agriciiltural  implements, 

7 

$1,456,096 

Sl,516,710 

-|-$60,614 

-f-4-16 

Arms  and  ammunition, . 

12 

4,856,813 

5,468,468 

-i-61 1,655 

+  12.59 

Artisans'  tools,        .... 

81 

6,065,767 

6,405,216 

-f  339,449 

+5.60 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,    . 

31 

785,972 

783,060 

—2,912 

—0.37 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 

6 

968,509 

848,937 

—119,572 

—12.35 

Boots  and  shoes,      .... 

642 

160,131,735 

178,492,136 

+18,360,401 

+11.47 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod- 

uct)  

370 

133,288,882 

145,491,965 

+12,203,083 

+9.16 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

202 

23,385,284 

29,251,706 

+5,866,422 

+25.09 

Boot  and  shoe  findings, 

48 

3,027,502 

3,241,589 

+214,087 

+7.07 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 

22 

430,067 

506,876 

+76,809 

+17.86 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,     . 

122 

8,477,896 

8,743,203 

+265,307 

+3.13 

Boxes  (paper),         .... 

75 

3,573,197 

3,873,656 

+300,459 

+8.41 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

61 

1,480,470 

1,650,332 

+169,862 

+11.47 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

30 

2,458,939 

2,878,.591 

—80,348 

-3.27 

Building  materials. 

68 

3,.m3,074 

3,543,688 

+240,614 

+7.28 

Bnrial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

6 

561,820 

535,670 

-26,150 

—4.65 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings. 

11 

545,056 

649,147 

+104,091 

+19.10 

Carpetings, 

13 

10,848,565 

11,781,767 

+9.33,202 

+8.60 

Carriages  and  wagons,  . 

99 

5,104,956 

5,453,780 

+348,824 

+6.83 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 

12 

612,385 

859,590 

-4-247,205 

+40.37 

Chemical    preparations    (com- 

pounded)  

17 

2,514,071 

2,461,581 

—52,490 

-2.09 

Clocks  and  watches. 

10 

4,146,434 

4,168,7.50 

+22,316 

+0.54 

Clothing, 

264 

31,861,734 

34,474,292 

+2,612,558 

+8.20 

Cooking,   lighting,   and   heating 

apparatus, 

44 

4,961,984 

5,451,103 

+489,119 

+9.86 

Cordage  ami  twine. 

22 

13,510,715 

11,162,491 

-2,348,224 

—17.38 

Cotton  goods, 

163 

131,215,110 

142,935,223 

+11,720,113 

+8.93 

Cotton  goods  (woven), 

120 

108,134,345 

116,383,309 

+8,248,964 

+7.63 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,     . 

35 

20,421,354 

23,736,212 

+3,314,858 

+16.23 

Cotton  waste 

8 

2,659,411 

2,815,702 

+156,291 

+5.88 

Crayons,  pencils,  cracibles,  etc., 

5 

153,108 

157,218 

+4,110 

+2.68 

Drugs  and  medicines,    . 

35 

6,501,690 

6,614,588 

+112,898 

+1.74 

Dyestuffs 

8 

564,337 

630,866 

+66,529 

+11.79 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

8 

203,792 

198,311 

—5,481 

—2.69 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances,   

45 

14,8.54,088 

18,372,598 

+3,518,510 

+23.69 

Electroplating,         .... 

11 

306,128 

305,693 

—435 

-0.14 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 

etc 

9 

1,259,194 

1,495,656 

+236,462 

+18.78 

Fancy  articles,  etc.. 

16 

971,270 

1,139,038 

+167,768 

+17.27 
-1-16.17 

Fertilizers, 

6 

1,870,919 

2,173,442 

+302,.523 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 

8 

47,167 

60,092 

+12,925 

+27.40 

Fireworks  and  matches. 

4 

2.50,272 

260,301 

-j-10,029 

+4.01 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 

9 

6,938,970 

7,565,721 

+626,751 

+9.03 
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GOODS  MADE:    BY  INDUSTRIES.     1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch,  . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen, 

etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste, 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods, 
etc., 


Jeweh-y, 


Leather, 

Leather  goods,         .... 
Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beverages 

Liquors  (malt) 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,    . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,  . 
Musical   instruments   and  mate- 
rials,     


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemi- 
cals  

Paper 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic 
materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing,    . 

Printing,  publishing,  and  book- 
binding,       

Print  works,  dye  woi'ks,  and 
bleacheries,        .        .        .        . 

Railroad  constniction  and  equip- 
ment,    

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,     . 

Saddlery  and  harness,    . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appli- 
ances,   

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods, . 
Stone, 

Qttarried, 

Cut  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,  . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  suuflf,  and  cigars,    . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises. 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,    . 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods. 

Woven  goods  and  yarn. 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,     . 
Worsted  goods. 

All  Industries,   . 


362 
169 


33 
109 


108 
34 


374 

437 

46 

56 


20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
'24 

50 

95 

10 

9 


151 

128 
23 
41 


Value  of  Goods  Made 


5,019 


$80,781,358 
15,262,927 

487,044 
1,742,032 

430,936 

552,434 
9,073,338 

707,826 

4,056,285 

10,347,507 

26,860,544 
4,375,156 

1,001,937 
10,952,251 
2,996,045 
3,050,943 


48,267,340 

46,787,895 

1,707,508 

7,844,604 

1,905,329 


1,926,163 

30,955,165 

9,522,515 

393,901 
3,150,484 

10,189,558 

25,775,977 


6,917,314 
51,760,951 

1,108,871 

813,401 
1,691,268 
6,539,882 
1,861,532 
5,444,837 
1,567,866 
3,876,971 
6,447,342 

5,319,491 

5,709,970 

1,038,822 

451,368 

1,934,719 
3,071,251 
53,767,126 
51,393,896 
2,373,230 
45,568,069 


Increase  (-|-) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


$81,254,601 
16,258,311 

557,.320 
1,919,902 

499,302 

586,680 
9,717,739 

759,621 

4,534,950 

12,287,979 

36,033,425 
5,393,681 

1,050,816 
12,034,369 
2,852,268 
3,098,102 


54,419,72' 

55,583,53' 

1,631,431 

8,000,628| 

1,841,718 


2,231,230 
33,178,328 
10,401,728 

413,380 
3,513,258 

10,939,934 

32,739,880 


7,355,600 
54,229,847 

1,200,961 

832,676 
1,838,642 
7,097,165 
1,853,936 
5,195,338 
1,633,695 
3,561,643 
5,824,73" 

5,355,225 

6,092,804 

1,168,231 

464,673 

2,170,052 

3,223,846 

60,048,155 

57,075,769 

2,972,386 

58,455,252 


$993,913,449    $1,098,751,900:  +$104,838,451    +10.55 


+$473,243 

+995,384 

+70,276 
+177,870 

+68,366 

+34,246 
+644,401 

+51,795 

+478,665 

+1,940,472 

+9,172,881 
-1-1,018,525 

+48,879 

+1,082,118 

—143,777 

+47,159 


+6,152,38' 

+8,795,642 

—76,077 

+156,024 

—63,611 


+305,067 
+2,223,163 

+879,213 

+19,479 
+302,774 

+750,376 

+6,963,903 


+438,286 
+2,468,896 

+92,090 

+19,275 

+147,374 

+557,283 

—7,596 

—249,499 

+65,829 
—315,328 
—622,605 

+35,734 
+382,834 
-1-129,409 

+13,305 

+235,333 

+152,695 

+6,281,029 

-1-5,681,873 

+.599,156 

+12,887,183 


+0.59 

+6.52 

+14.43 
+10.21 

+15.86 

+6.20 
+7.10 

+7.32 

+11.80 

+18.75 

+34.15 

+23.28 

-1-4.88 
+9.88 
—4.80 
+1.55 


+12.75 

+18.80 
—4.46 
+1.99 

—3.34 


+15.84 
+7.18 
+9.23 

+4.95 

+n.5i 

+7.36 
+27.02 


-f6.34 

+8.30 

+2.37 
+8.71 
+8.52 
—0.41 
—4.. 58 
4-4-20 
—8.13 
—9.66 

+0.67 

4-6.70 
+12.46 

+2.95 

+12.16 
+4.97 
+11.68 
+11.06 
+25.25 
+28.28 
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Analysis. 

On  pages  262  and  263  will  be  found  a  presentation  relating 
to  capital  invested  as  reported  for  the  Census  for  the  year  1904 
and  capital  devoted  to  production,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
quiry upon  the  Annual  Statistics  schedule  for  1905.  As 
already  stated,  owing  to  the  figures  having  been  taken  upon 
entirely  different  bases  in  the  two  years,  increase  or  decrease 
in  amounts  and  percentages  does  not  appear.  For  All  Indus- 
tries, in  1904,  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  5,019  establish- 
ments making  report  was  $801,271,340,  and  for  1905  an 
aggregate  of  $603,229,765  appears.  In  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever, such  items  as  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts, 
finished  goods  on  hand,  and  other  sundries  are  not  included. 
Reference  to  the  statements  on  pages  260  and  261,  ante, 
should  be  made  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  figures  presented  on  the  subject  of 
capital. 

The  table  on  pages  264  and  265  presents  the  value  of  stock 
used  in  the  years  1904  and  1905.  It  wall  be  understood  that 
the  fio'ures  include  the  cost  of  all  materials  consumed  in  o-ettino^ 
out  the  work,  such  as  coal,  oil,  supplies,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial entering  into  the  articles  manufactured.  The  data  for  nine 
selected  industries  are  brought  forward  in  the  followino-  table  : 


Number 

INCRKASB 

(+) 

of  Es- 

Value of 

Stock  Used 

OR  DECREAS 

1   (-)   IN 

tablish- 

1905 

Industries. 

ments 

Con- 
sidered 

1904 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

642 

$100,959,088 

$116,826,010 

+$15,866,922 

+15.72 

ractory  product, .       .        .       . 

370 

80,858,067 

91,1.50,007 

+10,291,940 

+12.73 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

203 

18,092,978 

23,443,638 

+5,350,660 

+29.57 

Findings, 

48 

1,948,880 

2,141,.'558 

+192,678 

+9.89 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 

22 

59,163 

90,807 

+31,644 

+53.49 

Carpetings, 

13 

7,353,357 

7,566,620 

+213,263 

+2.90 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate), 

163 

81,577,677 

83,097,480 

+1,519,803 

+1.86 

Woven  goods, 

120 

67,025,750 

65,.541,825 

—1,483,925 

2.21 

Yarn  and  thread, 

35 

12,.360,169 

15,192,413 

+2,832,244 

+22.91 

Waste,    .... 

8 

2,191,758 

2,363,242 

+171,484 

+7.82 

Leather,    .... 

108 

18,941,462 

25,700,9.51 

+6,759,489 

+35.69 

Machines  and  machinery. 

374 

18,776,470 

21,544,367 

+2,767,897 

—14.74 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

437 

22,478,669 

28,4b3,332 

+(),004,663 

—26.71 

Paper,       .... 

81 

17,177,040 

19,356,489 

+2,179,449 

+12.69 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate), 

l.'il 

32,143,366 

34,757,512 

+2,614,146 

+8.13 

Woven  goods  and  yarn, 

128 

30,731,750 

32,756,648 

+2,024,898 

+6.59 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc",    . 

23 

1,411,616 

2,000,864 

+589,248 

+41.74 

Worsted  goods, 

41 

29,987,350 

37,608,537 

+7,621,187 

+25.41 

Nine  industries, 

2,010 

329,394,479 

374,941,298 

+45,.546,819 

+13.83 

other  industries. 

3,00i» 

240,025,314 

257,531,453 

+17,506,139 

+7.29 

All  industries 

5,019 

569,419,793 

632,472,751 

+63,052,958 

+11.07 
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In  1904,  the  total  cost  value  of  stock  used  was  $569,419,793, 
and  in  1905,  $632,472,751,  an  increase  of  $63,052,958,  or 
11.07  percent.  All  of  the  nine  selected  industries  show  in- 
creased value  of  stock  used  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904, 
the  greatest  increase  in  value  appearing  for  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  in  which,  in  1904,  $100,959,088  was  expended  for 
stock,  as  against  $116,826,010  in  1905,  the  increase  being  $15,- 
866,922,  or  15.72  per  cent.  This  is  followed  by  the  worsted 
goods  industry  in  which  $7,621,187  more  was  expended  for  stock 
in  1905  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  percentage  of  increase 
being  25.41.  In  Leather,  an  increased  value  of  stock  of  $6,- 
759,489,  or  35.69  per  cent,  appears.  The  increase  for  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods  was  26.71  per  cent,  $6,004,663  more  being 
expended  for  stock  in  1905  than  was  paid  in  1904.  In  Ma- 
chines and  Machinery,  and  Paper,  percentages  of  increase  of 
14.74  and  12.69,  respectively,  appear.  In  Cotton  Goods,  the 
value  of  stock  consumed  in  1905  was  substantially  the  same  as 
in  1904,  a  slight  increase,  amounting  to  1.86  per  cent,  being 
shown  in  the  latter  year,  while  for  AA^oolen  Goods  the  increase 
in  value  of  stock  was  8.13  per  cent.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
nine  leading  industries  show  a  cost  value  of  stock  in  1904  of 
$329,394,479,  and  in  1905,  in  these  same  establishments,  the 
cost  of  materials  was  $374,941,298,  an  increase  of  $45,546,819, 
or  13.83  per  cent.  The  stock  used  in  these  industries  repre- 
sents 57.85  per  cent  of  the  entire  stock  used  in  All  Industries 
in  1904,  and  59.28  per  cent  in  1905.  In  industries  other  than 
the  nine,  the  value  of  stock  rose  from  $240,025,314  in  1904 
to  $257,531,453  in  1905,  an  increase  of  $17,506,139,  or  7.29 
per  cent. 

Only  11  of  the  79  classified  industries  show  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1904.  An  examination  of  the  different  lines,  more- 
over, brings  out  the  fact  that  the  decreases  are  in  most  cases 
slight  and  are  found  among  the  smaller  and  less  important 
industries.  The  percentages  of  decrease  range  from  16.58  in 
Bicycles,  Tricycles,  etc.,  to  one  per  cent  in  Sporting  and 
Athletic  Goods.  Of  the  industries  other  than  the  nine,  the 
increases  range  from  37.05  per  cent  in  Glass  to  0.72  per  cent 
in  Boxes,  Barrels,  Kegs,  etc. 

The  table  on  pages  266  and  267  presents  value  of  goods  made 
in  the  years  1904  and  1905  in  the  5,019  identical  establish- 
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ments  entering  into  the  comparison.  In  these  establishments, 
the  total  value  of  goods  produced  in  1904  amounted  to 
$993,913,449  as  against  $1,098,751,900  in  1905,  a  gain  of 
$104,838,451,  or  10.55  per  cent.  We  reproduce  below  the 
fiofures  for  nine  of  the  leading-  industries  : 


Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

Factory  product,     . 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Findings 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,  . 
Carpetings,  .... 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods,  . 

Yarn  and  thread,    . 

Waste 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate). 

Woven  goods  and  yam. 

Shoddy,  w'aste,  etc., 
Worsted  goods,  . 

Nine  industries,  . 
Other  industries. 
All  industries,     . 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

13 

163 

120 

3.5 

8 

108 

374 

437 

81 

151 

128 

23 

41 

2,010 
3,009 
5,019 


Valde  of  Goods  Made 


$160,131,735 

133,288,882 

23,385,284 

3,027,502 

430,067 

10,S4S,.565 

131,215,110 

108,134,345 

20,421,354 

2,659,411 

26,860,544 

48,267,340 

46,787,895 

30,955,165 

53,767,126 

51,393,896 

2,373,230 

45,568,069 

554,401  ,.549 
439,511,900 
993,913,449 


$178,492,136 

145,491,965 

29,251,706 

3,241,589 

506,876 

11,781,767 

142,935,223 

116,383,309 

23,736,212 

2,815,702 

36,0.33,425 

54,419,727 

.55,583,537 

33,178,328 

60,048,155 

57,075,769 

2,972,386 

58,455,252 

630,927,550 

467,824,350 

1,098,751,900 


INCRKASK    (+) 

OK  DECRKASK    (— )    IN 

I905 


-f$  18,360,401 

-f-12,203,083 

-1-5,866,422 

-1-214,087 

-j-76,809 

-1-933,202 

-1-11,720,113 

-1-8,248,964 

-1-3,314,858 

-1-156,291 

4-9,172,881 

-1-6,152,387 

4-8,795,642 

-1-2,223,163 

-1-6,281,029 

-^5,681,873 

-f599,l56 

-f-12,887,183 

-1-76,526,001 
-1-28,312,450 
-1-104,838,4.51 


4-11.47 

-1-9.16 

-1-25.09 

+-.01 

-1-17. 86 

-h8.60 

4-8.93' 

-K7.63 

-hl6.23 

4-5.88 

-^34.15 

4-12.75 

4-18.80 

+7.18 

4-11.68 

-^11.06 

4-25.25 

4-28.28 

4-13.80 

4-6.44 

-hlO.55 


Examination  of  the  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  increase  is 
shown  for  all  of  the  nine  leadino;  industries.  For  Boots  and 
Shoes  (Factory  Product)  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts leads  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  value  of  goods 
produced  was  $133,288,882  in  1904,  and  in  1905,  $145,491,- 
9(55,  a  gain  of  $12,203,083,  or  9.16  per  cent.  The  product 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  considering  the  associated  indus- 
tries of  Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock,  Boot  and  Shoe  Findings, 
etc.,  appears  as  $160,131,735  in  1904  and  $178,492,136  in 
1905,  a  gain  of  $18,360,401,  or  11.47  per  cent.  Leather 
exhibits  a  gain  in  product  value  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1904  of  $9,172,881  or  34.15  per  cent.  Material  increase  is 
shown  for  Worsted  Goods,  for  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  for 
Machines  and  Machinery,  and  for  Woolen  Goods,  the  per- 
centages of  increase  being,  respectively,  28.28,  18.80,  12.75, 
and  11.68,  while  Carpetings,  Cotton  Goods,  and  Paper,  al- 
though showing  increase  in  less  degree,  exhibit  percentages 
of    increase    of    8.60,    8.93,    and     7.18    respectively.      The 
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value  of  goods  made  in  these  nine  leading  industries  repre- 
sented 55.78  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  All  Industries 
in  1904,  and  57.42  per  cent  of  the  product  in  1905,  the 
goods  made  in  them  aggregating  $554,401,549  in  1904,  and 
$630,927,550  in  1905,  a  gain  o"f  $76,526,001,  or  13.80  per 
cent.  In  industries  other  than  the  nine,  material  increase 
is  also  shown,  the  aggregate  value  of  goods  made  rising 
from  $439,511,900  in  1904  to  $467,824,350  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease in  output  of  $28,312,450,  or  6.44  per  cent.  Among 
these,  as  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  the  table,  per- 
centages of  increase  are  found  in  56  industries,  ranging  from 
40.37  in  Cement,  Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster,  to  0.54  per  cent 
in  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Only  14  of  the  79  classified  industries  show  decrease  in 
value  of  product,  the  percentages  of  decrease,  however,  being 
small  and  in  some  instances  only  fractional ;  they  are  Awn- 
ings, Sails,  Tents,  etc.  ;  Bicycles,  Tricyles,  etc.  ;  Brooms, 
Brushes,  and  Mops ;  Burial  Cases,  Caskets,  Coffins,  etc. ; 
Chemical  Preparations  (Compounded)  ;  Cordage  and  Twine; 
Earthen,  Plaster,  and  Stone  Ware ;  Electroplating ;  Liquors 
(Distilled)  ;  Models,  Lasts,  and  Patterns;  Oils  and  Illumina- 
ting Fluids;  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods;  Stone  (Cut  and 
Monumental)  ;  and  Straw  and  Palm  Leaf  Goods. 

In  view  of  the  figures  presented,  the  fact  is  forcibly  brought 
out  that  the  year  1905  was  one  of  special  activity  in  business 
enterprises,  the  gain  in  value  of  product  of  10.55  per  cent  hav- 
ing been  paralleled  in  but  a  single  instance,  that  of  1899,  in 
the  last  10  years.  Nor  was  this  condition  confined  to  a  few 
industries  of  the  State,  but  extended  alike  to  both  the  princi- 
pal and  the  less  important  industries,  showing  1905  to  have 
been  a  generally  prosperous  and  progressive  year. 
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Labor  and  its  Compensation. 

The  data  relating  to  the  subjects  of  persons  employed  and 
wages  paid  will  be  found  in  the  presentations  on  pages  273  to 
288.     They  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

1.  Average  number  of  persons  employed,  both  sexes,  with 
increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  and  percentages. 

2.  Average  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with 
the  persons  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of  smallest 
number,  and  persons  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of 
greatest  number,  the  term  ' '  periods  of  employment  of  small- 
est and  greatest  number  "  being  the  time  in  each  industry  when 
the  smallest  and  greatest  number,  respectively,  was  employed. 

3.  The  range  of  employment  and  unemployment  as  shown 
by  the  excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, for  each  industry,  with  increase  or  decrease  in  1905  as 
compared  with  1904  in  numbers  and  percentages. 

4.  Percentages  of  employment  and  unemployment,  month 
by  month,  for  the  nine  leading  industries  and  for  All  Indus- 
tries, for  1904  and  1905,  with  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, both  sexes,  during  the  months  specified. 

5.  The  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  by  industries,  for  1904 
and  1905,  with  increase  or  decrease  in  amounts  and  percentages 
in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  year. 

6.  Average  yearly  earnings  for  the  79  classified  industries 
and  for  All  Industries,  for  1904  and  1905,  with  increase  or 
decrease  in  amounts  and  percentages. 

7.  Classified  weekly  wages  showing  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  certain  specified  amounts  per  week  ranging  from  un- 
der $5  to  $20  and  over,  for  the  nine  leading  industries  and  for 
All  Industries. 
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AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF 

PERSONS   EMPLOYED  — BOTH   SEXES: 

BY   INDUSTRIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[In  this  presentation,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  without  regard  to  sex  is 
shown,  by  industi-ies,  for  the  years  1904  and  1905.  The  increases  or  decreases  in  1905  as 
compared  with  1904  are  given  in  numbers  and  percentages.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only;  officers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried 
persons  are  not  included.] 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition,     . 
Artisans'  tools,    .... 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,    . 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes   (factory  prod 
uct), 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock,   . 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

Boxes  (paper) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,    . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,    . 
Building  materials,    . 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings, 


Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

Chemical     preparations     (com 

pounded). 
Clocks  and  watches,  . 
Clothing,      .... 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heatin 

paratus. 
Cordage  and  twine,    . 
Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  goods  (woven),  . 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread. 

Cotton  waste,  . 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs, 


ap 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stoneware. 
Electrical    apparatus    and    appli 

ances 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth 

etc., 


Fancy  articles,  etc.,    . 

Fertilizers 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


12 
81 
31 

6 
642 

370 
202 
48 
22 
122 
75 
61 
30 
68 


13 
99 
12 

17 

10 

264 


163 
120 
35 


35 


Average  Number 

OF  Persons  Emplotbd  : 

Both  Sexes 


683 
3,011 
3,509 

271 

457 
63,686 

56,714 

5,111 

1,141 

720 

3,976 

2,898 

1,340 

1,400 

1,466 

215 

371 

5,429 

2,512 

243 

590 
3,764 
14,219 

2,412 

3,470 

86,636 

75,697 

10,481 

458 

61 

1,041 
117 


8,296 
180 

457 

553 

362 

37 


702 
3,273 
3,826 

294 

439 
69,900 

62,227 

5,729 

1,199 

745 

4,171 

2,986 

1,435 

1,491 

1,442 

227 

420 

5,624 

2,565 

303 

605 
3,868 
15,077 

2,696 
3,028 
95,372 
81,997 
12,856 
519 
55 

1,011 
118 


9,613 
182 

472 

606 

363 

35 


Increase  (-|-) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


+19 
-f262 
-f-317 

+28 

-18 
+6,214 

+5,513 

+618 
+58 
+25 

+195 
+88 
+95 
+91 
—24 
+12 
+49 

+195 
+53 
+60 

+15 
+104 
+858 

+284 

—442 

+8,736 

+6,300 

+2,375 

+61 

—6 

—30 

+1 


+1,317 

+2 

+15 

+53 

+1 


+2.78 
4-8.70 
+9.03 
+8.49 

—3.94 

+9.76 

+9.72 
+12.09 
+5.08 
+3.47 
+4.90 
+3.04 
+7.09 
+6.50 
—1.64 
+5..')8 
+13.21 

+3.59 

+2.11 

+24.69 

+2.. 54 
+2.76 
+6.03 

+11.77 
—12.74 

+10.08 

+8.. 32 

+22.66 

+13.32 

—9.84 

—2.88 
+0.85 


+15.88 
+1.11 

+3.28 


t 


9.58 

0.28 

—5.41 
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AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   PERSONS   EMPLOYED  — BOTH   SEXES 
BY   INDUSTRIES  —  1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Fireworks  and  matches,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 
Food  preparations,     . 
Furniture,    .... 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),    . 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen, 

etc., 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,   . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods, 
etc. 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beverages, 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,     . 
Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials,     

Polishes  and  dressing. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  book- 
binding,          

Print  works,  dye  works,  and 
bleacheries 

Railroad  construction  and  equip- 
ment  

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness. 
Scientific  instruments   and   appli- 
ances  

Shipbuilding 

Silk  and  silk  goods,   .... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,    . 
Stone, 

Quarried, 

Cut  and  monumental,    . 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,     . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (chilofren's), . 
Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 

Wooden  goods 

AVoolen  goods, 

Woven  goods  and  yarn, 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.. 
Worsted  goods, 

All  Industries, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


4 

9 

.'562 

169 

15 
19 


34 

8 

33 

109 

108 
34 

25 

37 

7 

24 

374 

437 

46 

56 

11 

29 
81 
43 

15 
40 

70 

45 


19 

48 

22 

20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 


151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


Average  Number 

OF  Persons  Emploted  : 

Both  Sexes 


131 
3,532 
12,234 

7,792 

318 
409 

131 

96 
7,598 

140 

2,316 

5,703 

7,488 
1,595 

265 

1,.514 

35 

708 

27,092 

22,238 

725 

4,015 

182 

322 
11,529 
4,180 

201 
393 

5,514 

6,865 


4,388 
11,942 

441 

595 
858 
3,070 
1,142 
4,111 
1,763 
2,358 
3,245 

979 

3,181 

807 

191 

810 

1,714 

25,614 

24,880 

734 

18,044 


430,149 


156 
3,706 
12,904 
8,368 

338 

429 


105 
7,926 

159 

2,535 

6,239 

7,956 
1,678 

250 

1,570 

38 

719 

30,933 

24,986 

796 

4,077 

187 

335 
11,780 
4,420 

208 
423 

5,618 

7,.380 


4,462 
12,826 

422 

563 
894 
3,142 
1,229 
3,907 
1,747 
2,160 
3,114 

896 

3,234 

821 

201 

830 

1,723 

25,734 

25,012 

722 
20,478 


463,106 


Increase  (+) 

OB  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


+25 
+174 
+670 
+576 

+20 
+20 

—10 

+9 
+328 

+19 

+219 

+536 

-f468 
+83 

—15 

+.56 
+3 
+11 

+3,841 

+2,748 
+71 
+62 

+5 

+13 
+251 

+240 

+V 
-f30 

+104 

+515 


+T4 
+884 

—19 

—32 

+36 
+72 
+87 
—204 
—6 
—198 
—131 

—83 
+53 

+n 

+10 

+20 

+9 

+120 

+132 

—12 

+2,434 


+32,957 


Percent- 
ages 


+19.08 
+4.93 
+5.48 
+7.39 


6.29 
4.89 


t 


—7.63 

+9.38 
+4.32 

+13.57 

+9.46 

+9.40 

+6.25 
+5.20 

—5.66 
+3.70 
+8.57 
+1.55 

+14.18 

-]-12.36 

+9.79 

+1.54 


+4.04 

+2.18 
+5.74 

+3.48 
+7.63 

+1.89 

+7.50 


+1.69 
+7.40 

-4.31 

—5.38 
+4.20 
+2.35 
-f7.62 
^.96 
—0.34 
—8.40 
—4.04 

—8. 48 
+1.67 
+1.73 

+5.24 

+2.47 
+0.53 
+0.47 
+0.53 
—1.63 
+13.49 


.66 
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SMALLEST,   GREATEST,   AND  AYERAGE 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS   EMPLOYED  : 

BY   INDUSTRIES. 

1904,   1905. 

[This  presentation  sliows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  at  periods  of  employment  of  smallest  and  greatest  number,  respectively. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thai  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only; 
officers,  clerks,  or  otlier  salaried  persons  are  not  included.] 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements. 
Arms  and  ammunition. 
Artisans'  tools, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stocli, 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,    . 

Boxes  (paper), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  Ijrushes,  and  mops. 
Building  materials,        .... 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 


Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,         ... 
Cement,  kaolin,  liVne,  and  plaster,     . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 
Clocks  and  watches,      .... 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 
Cordage  and  twine,       .        .       . 
Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  (woven),      ... 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,    ... 

Cotton  waste 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drags  and  medicines,   .... 
Dvestuffs, 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc. 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 
Fertilizers,       .... 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches', 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 


1904 


Aver- 
age 
Number 


6S3 
3,011 
3,.509 

•271 

4.17 

G3,6S6 

56,714 

5,111 

1,141 

720 
3,976 
'2,898 
1,340 
1,400 
1,466 

215 

371 

5,429 

2,512 

243 

590 

3,764 

14,219 

2,412 

3,470 

86,636 

75,697 

10,481 

458 

61 


1,041 
117 


94 

8,296 

180 

457 

553 

362 

37 

131 

3,.5.32 


Small- 
est 
Number 


604 
2,377 
3,142 

168 

249 

52,009 

46,296 

4,206 

952 

555 

3,.551 

2,443 

671 

1,234 

1,153 

201 

278 

4,795 

1,866 

184 

.541 

3,.581 

11,697 

2,105 

3,0.55 

76,444 

66,491 

9,542 

411 

47 


90 

7,023 

154 

414 

402 

257 

33 

72 

3,355 


Great- 
est 
Number 


758 
3,597 
3,874 

409 

766 

73,645 

65,489 

5,962 

1,319 

875 
4,501 
3,331 
2,.351 
1,.537 
1,781 

222 

454 

5,779 

3,188 

303 

621 

3,906 

16,833 

2,7.55 

3,961 

97,521 

85,149 

11,874 

498 


1,327 
144 

101 

9,7.55 

202 

524 

726 

530 

40 

205 

3,744 


Aver- 
age 
Number 


702 
3,273 
3,826 

294 

439 

69,900 

62,227 

5,729 

1,199 

745 
4,171 
2,986 
1,435 
1,491 
1,442 

227 

420 

5,624 

2,565 

303 

605 

3,868 

15,077 

2,696 

3,028 

95,372 

81,997 

12,856 

519 

55 

1,011 

lis 

91 

9,613 

182 

472 

606 

363 

35 

1.56 

3,706 


Small- 
est 
Number 


617 
2,830 
3,.525 

199 

291 

58,390 

51,994 

4,750 

1,070 

576 
3,733 
2,554 

665 
1,327 
1,153 

216 

329 

5,160 

1,892 

246 

.577 

.3,778 

12,542 

2,.361 

3,161 

85,498 

73,127 

11,906 

465 

47 

757 
89 

88 

8,.521 

162 

415 

450 
242 
'34 
109 
3,355 


Great- 
est 
Number 


763 
3,733 
4,205 

414 

633 

80,224 

71,255 

6,667 

1,377 

925 
4,613 
3,407 
2,511 
1,653 
1,779 

238 

510 

5,895 

3,127 

370 

626 

3,924 

17,347 

3,029 

3,714 

101 ,728 

87,613 

13,550 

565 

71 

1,301 
146 

94 

10,877 

207 

.523 

731 
.500 
37 
216 
3,886 
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SMALLEST,    GREATEST,    AND   AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   PERSONS 
EMPLOYED:   BY   INDUSTRIES  —  1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


ISDUSTKIES. 


Aver- 
age 
Number 


Food  preparations,       .... 
Furniture, 

Glass 

Ghie,  isinglass,  and  starch, . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 


Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,     . 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc. 


Jewelry, 


Leather, 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages  

Liquors  (malt) 

Liquors  (distilled), 

Lumber, 


Machines  and  machinery,    .       .        .        . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  .       .        .       . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 

<)ils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,    .        .        .        . 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goodr^, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Stone 

Quarried, 

Cut  and  monumental 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,    . 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 

Toys  and  games  (children's), 

Trunks  and  valises, 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stock^^, 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  goods. 
Woven  goods  and  yarn, 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  . 

Worsted  goods. 


All  Industries, 


12,234 

7,792 


318 
409 

131 

96 
7,.i98 

140 
2,316 

5,703 

7,488 
1,595 

'265 

1,.514 

35 


27,092 

22,238 

725 

4,015 

182 


322 

11, .529 

4,180 

201 

393 

5,514 

6,865 


4,388 
11,942 

441 
595 
858 
3,070 
1,142 
4,111 
1,753 
2, .358 
3,245 

979 

3,181 

807 

191 

810 

1,714 

25,614 

24,880 

734 
18,044 


Small 

est 

Number 


430,149 


9,977 
6,791 

288 
249 

97 

76 

7,003 

120 
1,908 

4,642 

6,225 
1,415 

176 

1,403 

33 

530 

22,217 

18,414 

570 

3,496 

164 

272 
10,397 
3,639 
160 
336 
5,048 
5,936 

3,719 
10,490 

355 

534 

559 

2,806 

875 

2,614 

1,020 

1,594 

1,208 

868 

2,611 

548 

120 


1,.359 

21,928 

21,328 

600 

15,227 


Great- 
est 
Number 


363,245 


14,706 
8,804 

410 
504 

168 
110 

8,250 

154 
2,754 


8,7.57 
1,794 

380 

1,619 

41 

937 


31,792 

25,790 

891 

4,411 

204 

367 
12,325 

4,544 
241 

448 
6,001 
7,580 

4,816 
13,229 

506 
635 
1,249 
3,247 
1,343 
5,569 
2,514 
3,055 
4,940 

1,147 

3,667 
1,020 


864 

2,011 

27,932 

27,059 

873 
20,652 


493,3.54 


Aver 

age 

Number 


12,904 

8,368 

338 
429 

121 

105 

7,926 

159 
2,;535 

6,239 


7,956 
1,678 


30,933 

24,986 

796 

4,077 

187 

335 

11,780 

4,420 

208 

423 

5,618 

7,380 

4,462 
12,826 

422 
563 
894 
3,142 
1,229 
3,907 
1,747 
2,160 
3,114 

896 

3,234 

821 

201 

830 

1,723 

25,734 

25,012 

722 
20,478 


463,106 


Small- 
est 
Number 


Great- 
est 
Number 


10,6.57 
7,318 

270 
279 

102 

83 

6,954 

146 
2, 109 

5,105 

6,544 
1,417 


250  160 

1,570  1,461 

38  33 

719  599 


27,213 
21,795 

680 
3,685 

157 

;:50i 

10,579 
3,968 
163 
353 
5,180 
6,674 

3,805 
11,338 

373 

506 

5.52 

2,885 

813 

2,567 

1,156 

1,411 

1,111 

805 

2,859 

584 

130 

753 

1,453 

22,028 

21,451 

577 

18,935 


400,795 


15,590 
9,453 

397 
532 

148 
115 

8,718 

172 
2,933 

7,589 

9,408 
1,965 

374 

1,678 

42 

843 

35,099 

28,281 

949 

4,432 

231 

309 

12,602 

4,815 

255 

500 

6,088 

8,140 

4,908 
14,029 

501 
636 
1,285 
3,347 
1,510 
5,223 
2,342 
2,881 
4,688 

1,004 

3,602 

1,037 

247 

886 

1,995 

28,234 

27,356 

878 
22,413 


520,295 
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KAI^GE   OF   EMPLOYME^^T    A:NT>   U]^EM- 
PLOYMENT:    BY  INDUSTEIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[  In  this  presentation,  the  excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number  of  persons,  as  obtained 
from  the  table  on  pages  275  and  276,  is  shown,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  two 
years.  The  relative  increases  or  decreases  in  the  excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  number 
employed  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904  are  given  with  equivalent  percentages.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage  earners  only ;  officers,  clerks, 
or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included.] 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunitiou,     . 
Artisans'  tools,    . 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Bicycles,  ti-icycles,  etc.,    . 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  prod 
net) 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,  . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.. 
Boxes  (paper),   . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  materials,    . 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings. 


Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,     . 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 
C  h  e  m  i  c  a  1     preparations     (com 

pounded), 
Clocks  and  watches,  . 
Clothing,      .... 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heatin, 

paratus. 
Cordage  and  twine,   . 
Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  goods  (woven),  . 

Cotton  yarn  and  thi-ead, 

Cotton  "waste,   . 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs 


ap 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 
Electrical    apparatus    and    appli 

ances, 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth 

etc 

Fancv  articles,  etc.,  . 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches,   . 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,    . 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


12 
SI 
31 

6 
642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

68 

6 

11 

13 
99 
12 

17 

10 

264 


163 
120 
35 


35 

8 


KxcEss  OF  Gbeatest 

Over  Smallest 

Number  of  Persons 

Emploted 


1904 


154 

1,220 

732 

241 

517 
21,636 

19,193 

1,756 

367 

320 

950 

888 

1,680 

303 

628 

21 

176 

984 

1,322 

119 

80 

325 

5,136 

650 

906 

21,077 

18,658 

2,332 

87 

33 

512 

69 


2,732 

48 


324 
273 


133 

389 


1903 


146 
903 
680 
215 

342 
21,834 

19,261 

1,917 

307 

349 

880 

853 

1,846 

326 

626 

22 

181 

735 

1,235 

124 

49 
146 

4,805 

668 

553 

16,230 

14,486 

1,644 

100 

24 

544 

57 


2,356 
45 

108 

281 
258 
3 
107 
531 


Increase  (-(-) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


—8 

—317 

—52 

—26 

—175 

-fl98 

-f68 

+161 

—60 

+29 

—70 

—35 

+166 

+23 

—2 

+1 

+5 

—249 

—87 
+5 

—31 
—179 
—331 

+18 

—353 

—4,847 

—4,172 

—688 

+13 

—9 

+32 
—12 


—376 
—3 


—43 

—15 

—4 

—26 

+142 


—5.19 
—25.98 

—7.10 
—10.79 

-33.85 

+0.92 

+0.35 
+9.17 
—16.35 
+9.06 
—7.37 
—3.94 
+9.88 
+7.59 
—0.32 
+4.76 
4-2.84 

—25.30 

— 6..5S 
+1.20 

-38.75 
—55.08 
—6.44 

+2.77 
—38.96 
—23.00 
—22.36 
—29.50 
+14.94 


+6.25 
—17.39 


—13.76 
—6.25 

—1.82 

—13.27 
—5.49 
—57.14 
—19.55 
+36.50 
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RANGE    OF   EMPLOYMENT    AND   UNEMPLOYMENT:  BY   INDUS- 
TRIES—1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Food  preparations, 
Furniture,    . 


Glass 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human),    . 
Hose  and  belting:   rubber,  linen, 

etc 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,   . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 
Ivory,  bone^slicU,  and  horn  goods, 
etc., 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated 

beverages, 

Liqiiors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled),    .        .        .        . 
Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns,     . 
Musical  instraments  and  materials. 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,    . 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemi- 
cals,         

Paper, 

Paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  ma- 
terials  

Polishes  and  dressing, 

Printing,  publishing,  and  book- 
binding,          

Print  works,  dye  works,  and 
bleacheries, .  "     . 

Railroad  construction  and  equip- 
ment  

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and   appli 

ances 

Shipbuilding,  .... 
Silk;  and  silk  goods,  ... 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  . 
Stone 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental,     . 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods,     . 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),  . 
Ti-unks  and  valises,   ... 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks, 
Wooden  goods,   .... 
Woolen  goods 

Woven  goods  and  yarn, 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc". 
Worsted  goods 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


All  Industries, 


362 
169 


33 

109 

108 
34 

25 
37 
7 
24 

374 
437 

46 
56 


45 


20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 

50 

95 

10 

9 

17 
78 
151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


Excess  of  Greatest 

Over  Smallest 

Number  of  Persons 

Employed 


1904 


4,729 
2,013 

122 
255 


34 
1,247 

34 

S46 

2,206 

2,532 
379 

204 

216 

8 

407 

9,575 

7,376 

321 

915 

40 

95 

1,928 
905 

81 
112 

953 

1,644 


1,097 
2,739 

151 

101 

690 

441 

468 

2,955 

1,494 

1,461 

3,732 

279 

1,056 

472 

106 

107 

652 

6,004 

5,731 

273 

5,425 


130,109 


1905 


4,933 
2,135 

127 
253 


32 
1,764 

26 

824 

2,484 

2,864 
548 

214 

217 

9 

244 

7,886 

6,486 

269 

747 


68 
2,023 

847 

92 
147 

908 

1,466 


1,103 
2,691 

128 

i;30 

733 
462 
697 
2,656 
1,186 
1,470 
3,577 

199 
743 
453 
117 

133 

542 

6,206 

5,905 

301 

3,478 


119,500 


Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1903 


+204 
+122 

+5 


+517 


+278 

+332 
-^-169 

+10 

t\ 

—163 

-1,689 

—890 

—52 

—168 

+34 


—27 
+95 
—58 

+11 
+35 

—45 

—178 


+6 

—48 

—23 

+29 
+43 
+21 
+229 
—299 
—308 
+9 
—155 

—80 

—313 

—19 

+11 

+26 
—110 
+202 
+174 

+28 
-1,947 


—10,609 


Percent- 
ages 


+4.31 
+6.06 

+4.10 
—0.78 

—35.21 

—5.88 
-f41-*6 

—23.53 

—2.60 

+12.60 

+13.11 
+44.59 

+4.90 
-j-0.46 
+12.. iO 
—40.05 

—17.64 
—12.07 
—16.20 
—18.36 

+85.00 


—28.42 
+4.93 
—6.41 

+13.58 
+31.25 

—4.72 

-10.83 


+0.65 
—1.75 

—15.23 

+28.71 
+6.23 
+4.76 
+48.93 
—10.12 
—20.62 
+0.62 
—4.15 

—28.67 

—29.64 

—4.03 

+10.38 

+24.30 

-16.87 

+3.36 

+3.04 
+10.26 
—35.89 


—8.15 
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PERSO^^S    EMPLOYED  — BOTH    SEXES. 
AGGREGATES,   BY    MONTHS. 

1904,  1905. 

[This  presentation  shows,  for  the  nine  leading  industries  and  for  All  Industries,  the 
aggregate  nunlber  of  persons  employed  during  each  month  of  the  jears  1904  and  1905,  to- 
gether witli  percentages  of  emplojment  and  unemployment  based  on  the  month  M'lien  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  was  employed.  This  greatest  number  has  been  considered  as  100 
per  cent,  and  the  variations  from  this  percentage  month  Ijy  month  indicate  the  fluctuations 
in  employment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  persons  here  enumerated  are  wage 
earners  only ;  officers,  clerlss,  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included.  Considerations 
of  space  have  led  to  the  curtailment  of  tlie  presentation  to  the  nine  leading  industries,  but 
the  figures  in  detail  for  any  of  the  79  classified  industries  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  this  Department.] 


1904 

1905 

Number  of 

1 

Number  of 

Persons 

Percentages        | 

Persons 

Percentages 

INDCSTKIES  AND    MONTHS. 

Employed 
In  Estab- 

OF 

Employed 
in  Estab- 

OF 

lishments 

lishments 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

January 

63,963 

97.54 

2.46 

68,326 

94.25 

5.75 

Februarv 

64,687 

98.65 

1.35 

70,204 

96.84 

3.16 

March, 

65,574 

100.00 

- 

70,250 

96.91 

3.09 

April, 

63,955 

97.53 

2.47 

68,920 

95.07 

4.93 

May 

61,849 

94.32 

5.68 

68,375 

94.32 

5.68 

June, 

60,992 

93.01 

6.99 

67,527 

93.15 

6.85 

July 

61,450 

93.71 

6.29 

68,062 

93.89 

6.11 

August 

63,283 

96.51 

3.49 

70,366 

97.07 

2.93 

September, 

63,889 

97.43 

2.57 

71,017 

97.97 

2.03 

October, 

64,185 

97.88 

2.12 

71,250 

98.29 

1.71 

November 

64,532 

98.41 

1.59 

71,397 

98.49 

1.51 

December 

65,047 

99.20 

0.80 

72,492 

100.00 

- 

Carpetings. 

January,      

5,581 

99.32 

0.68 

5,489 

94.46 

5.54 

February 

5,606 

99.77 

0.23 

5,634 

96.95 

3.05 

March, 

5,477 

97.47 

2.53 

5,693 

97.97 

2.03 

April, 

5,619 

100.00 

- 

5,811 

100.00 

- 

May 

5,428 

96.60 

3.40 

5,768 

99.26 

0.74 

June, 

5,467 

97.29 

2.71 

5,690 

97.92 

2.08 

July 

5,335 

94.95 

5.05 

5,674 

97.64 

2.36 

August, 

5,293 

94.20 

5.80 

5,668 

97.54 

2.46 

September, 

5,326 

94.79 

5.21 

5,681 

97.76 

2.24 

October, 

5,314 

94.57 

5.43 

5,548 

95.47 

4.53 

November 

5,192 

92.40 

7.60 

5,311 

91.40 

8.60 

December 

5,447 

96.94 

3.06 

5,495 

94.56 

5.44 

Cotton  Goods. 

January,      

93,329 

99.97 

0.03 

92,958 

95.39 

4.61 

February, 

93,358 

100.00 

- 

95,431 

97.93 

2.07 

March, . 

93,022 

99.64 

0.36 

96,349 

98.87 

1.13 

April,   . 

92,302 

98.87 

1.13 

97,449 

100.00 

- 

May,      . 

91,111 

97.59 

2.41 

97,210 

99.75 

0.25 

June,    . 

88,809 

95.13 

4.87 

96,820 

99.35 

0.65 

July,     . 

85,649 

91.74 

8.26 

96,.554 

99.08 

0.92 

August, 

73,496 

78.72 

21.28 

96,582 

99.11 

0.89 

September, 

73,856 

79.11 

20.89 

97,198 

99.74 

0.26 

October, 

81,990 

87.82 

12.18 

91,082 

93.47 

6.53 

November, 

84,696 

90.72 

9.28 

92,600 

95.02 

4.98 

December, 

88,006 

94.27 

5.73 

93,936 

96.39 

3.61 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  — BOTH  SEXES.     AGGREGATES,  BY  MONTHS 
—  1904,  1905  — Continued. 


1904 

1905 

Number  of 

Number  ot 

Persons 

Percentages        ] 

Persons 

Percentages 

IKDCSTKIES  AND  MONTHS. 

Employed 
in  Estab- 

OF 

— 

Employed 
In  Estab- 

OF 

— 

lishments 

lishments 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Leather. 

January,      

7,343 

S3. 10 

6.90 

8,091 

97.35 

2.65 

February,    . 

7,465 

94.65 

5.35 

8,299 

99.86 

0.14 

March, . 

7,646 

96.94 

3.06 

8,311 

100.00 

- 

April,    . 

7,517 

95.31 

4.69 

8,159 

98,17 

1.83 

May,      . 

7,280 

92.30 

7.70 

7,993 

96.17 

3.83 

June,    . 

7,202 

91.31 

8.69 

7,788 

93.71 

6.29 

July,     . 

7,492 

94.99 

5.01 

7,613 

91.60 

8.40 

August, 

7,437 

94.29 

5.71 

7,741 

93.14 

6.86 

September,  . 

7,313 

92.72 

7.28 

7,.506 

90.31 

9.69 

October, 

7,589 

96.22 

3.78 

7,753 

93.29 

6.71 

November,  . 

7,656 

97.07 

2.93 

7,924 

95.34 

4.66 

December,   . 

7,887 

100.00 

- 

8,202 

98.69 

1.31 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

January 

26,843 

94.69 

5.31 

29,959 

91.22 

8.78 

Febniary,    . 

26,494 

93.46 

6.54 

30,122 

91.72 

8.28 

March,  . 

26,.S0S 

92.79 

7.21 

30,195 

91.94 

8.06 

April,    . 

26,241 

92.57 

7.43 

29,389 

89.48 

10.52 

May, 

25,849 

91.18 

8.82 

30,020 

91.40 

8.60 

June,     . 

26,844 

94.69 

5.31 

30,469 

92.77 

7.23 

July,     . 

26,905 

94.91 

5.09 

30,883 

94.03 

5.97 

August, 

26,929 

94.99 

5.01 

31,138 

94.81 

5.19 

September,  . 

28,065 

99.00 

1.00 

31,338 

95.42 

4.58 

October, 

28,044 

98.93 

1.07 

32,115 

97.78 

2.22 

November,  . 

27,8.58 

98.27 

1.73 

32,498 

98.95 

1.05 

December,  . 

28,348 

100.00 

- 

32,843 

100.00 

- 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 

January, 

21,848 

92.96 

7.04 

23,449 

88.44 

11.56 

February,    . 

22,058 

93.86 

6.14 

23,877 

90.06 

9.94 

March, . 

22,420 

95.40 

4.60 

24,478 

92.32 

7.68 

April,   . 

22,.537 

95.89 

4.11 

24,453 

92.23 

7.77 

May,      . 

22,410 

95.35 

4.65 

24,742 

93.32 

6.68 

June,    . 

21,837 

92.92 

7.08 

24,839 

93.69 

6.31 

July,     .       . 

20,658 

87.90 

12.10 

24,1.55 

91.11 

8.89 

August, 

21,241 

90.38 

9.62 

24,741 

93.32 

6.68 

September,  . 

21,885 

93.12 

6.88 

25,748 

97.11 

2.89 

October, 

22,754 

96.82 

3.18 

26,255 

99.03 

0.9" 

November,  . 

23,246 

98.91 

1.09 

26,513 

100.00 

- 

December,   . 

23,502 

100.00 

- 

26,.301 

99.20 

0.80 

Pajjer. 

January 

11,565 

97.59 

2.41 

11,687 

97.08 

2.92 

February,    . 

11,567 

97.61 

2.39 

11,737 

97.49 

2.. 51 

March,  .' 

11,671 

98.49 

1.51 

11,722 

97.37 

2.63 

April,    . 

11,600 

97.97 

2.03 

11,770 

97.77 

2.23 

May,      . 

11,598 

97.87 

2.13 

11,807 

98.07 

1.93 

June,     . 

11,568 

97.62 

2.38 

11,879 

98.67 

1.33 

July,     . 

11,146 

94.06 

5.94 

11,510 

95.61 

4.39 

August, 

11,105 

93.71 

6.29 

11,587 

96.25 

3.75 

Septem))er,  . 

11,459 

96.70 

3.30 

11,759 

97.67 

2.33 

October, 

11,686 

98.62 

1.38 

11,894 

98.80 

1.20 

Novemljer,  . 

11,850 

100.00 

- 

11,905 

98.89 

1.11 

December,   . 

11,602 

97.91 

2.09 

12,039 

100,00 

- 

Woolen  Goods. 

January 

2.5,042 

95.74 

4.26 

25,820 

97.74 

2.26 

February,    . 

25,005 

95.60 

4.40 

25,945 

98.21 

1.79 

March, . 

25,375 

97.01 

2.99 

26,326 

99.66 

0.34 

April,    . 

25,564 

97.74 

2.26 

26,282 

99.49 

0.51 

May, 

25,558 

97.71 

2.29 

26,417 

100.00 

- 

June,     . 

25,748 

98.44 

1.56 

26,181 

99.11 

0.89 

July,     . 

25,264 

96.. 59 

3.41 

25,123 

95.10 

4.90 

August, 

2.5,574 

97.77 

2.23 

25,553 

96.73 

3.27 

September,  . 

25,954 

99.23 

0.77 

25,261 

95.62 

4.38 

October, 

26,156 

100.00 

- 

25,1,57 

95.23 

4.77 

November,  . 

26,034 

99.. 53 

0.47 

25,458 

96.37 

3.63 

December,  . 

25,806 

98.66 

1.34 

25,259 

95.62 

4.38 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED  — BOTH  SEXES.     AGGREGATES,  BY  MONTHS 
—  1904,  1905  —  Concluded. 


1904 

1903 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Persons 

Peecentagks 

Persons 

Percentages 

Industries  and  Months. 

Employed 
In  Estab- 

OE 

Employed 
in  Estab- 

OF 

lishments 

lishments 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

Con- 

Em- 

Unem- 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

sidered 

ployment 

ployment 

Worsted  Goods. 

January 

18,052 

91.46 

8.54 

19,910 

93.13 

6.87 

February,    . 

18,060 

91.50 

8.50 

20,021 

93.65 

6.35 

March, . 

18,265 

92.54 

7.46 

20,557 

96.16 

3.84 

April,    . 

17,744 

89.90 

10.10 

20,571 

96.22 

3.78 

May,     . 

17,349 

87.90 

12.10 

20,332 

95.10 

4.90 

June,     . 

16,633 

84.27 

15.73 

20,097 

94.00 

6.00 

July,     . 

16,902 

85.63 

14.37 

19,902 

93.09 

6.91 

August, 

17,280 

87.55 

12.45 

20,313 

95.01 

4.99 

September,  . 

18,096 

91.68 

8.32 

20,860 

97.57 

2.43 

October, 

19,007 

96.30 

3.70 

21,379 

100.00 

- 

November,  . 

19,738 

100,00 

- 

21,186 

99.10 

0.90 

December,   . 

19,355 

98.06 

1.94 

20,583 

96.28 

3.72 

All  Industries. 

January,      

433,229 

98.49 

1.51 

451,080 

95.45 

4.55 

February,    . 

433,617 

98.58 

1.42 

457,091 

96.72 

3.28 

March,  . 

438,444 

99.68 

0.32 

462,336 

97.83 

2.17 

April,    . 

436,793 

99.30 

0.70 

463,042 

97.98 

2.02 

May,      . 

431,241 

98.04 

1.96 

462,286 

97.83 

2.18 

June,    . 

425,718 

96.78 

3.22 

459,024 

97.13 

2.87 

July,     . 

418,163 

95.07 

4.93 

456,004 

96.49 

3.51 

August, 

409,440 

93.08 

6.92 

461,458 

97.65 

2.35 

September, 

419,120 

95.28 

4.72 

468,939 

99.23 

0.77 

October, 

433,886 

98.64 

1.36 

467,729 

98.97 

1.03 

November,  . 

437,024 

99.36 

0.64 

471,204 

99.71 

0.29 

December,  . 

439,861 

100.00 

~ 

472,582 

100.00 

- 
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WAGES   PAID:    BY  mDUSTRIES. 


1904,  1905. 

[In  this  presentation,  tlie  figures  given  under  "  Total  Amount  Paid  in  Wages  During  tlie 
Year"  represent  tlie  returns  made  by  tlie  same  establisliments  in  each  industi-y  for  the 
years  1904  and  1905.  The  relative  increases  or  decreases  in  1905  as  compared  witli  1904  are 
given  with  equivalent  percentages.  It  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  tliese  figures  represent 
the  sums  paid  to  v^'age  earners  only,  and  do  not  include  the  amounts  paid  to  officers,  clerks, 
or  otlier  salaried  persons.] 


Number 

Total 

Amount 

INCRKASE 

(+) 

of  Es- 

Paid in  Wagks  Duking 

OR  1>ECREASE    (— )   IN 

tablish- 

THE 

Year 

190 

3 

Industries. 

ments 

Con- 
sidered 

1904 

1905 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Agricultural  implements,     . 

7 

$363,502 

$398,670 

+$35,168 

+9.67 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

12 

1,768,258 

1,873,025 

+104,767 

+5.92 

Artisans'  tools,       .... 

81 

1,934,570 

2,1.59,396 

-1-224,826 

+11.62 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,  . 

31 

148,078 

164,837 

+16,759 

+11.32 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

6 

263,807 

219,589 

—44,218 

-16.76 

Boots  and  shoes 

642 

32,725,760 

37,105,890 

+4,380,130 

+13.38 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory 

product), 

370 

29,892,566 

33,948,412 

+4,0.55,846 

+13.. 57 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

202 

2,101,046 

2,368,833 

+267,787 

+12.75 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 

48 

453,901 

484,543 

+30,642 

4-25,855 

+6.75 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,     . 

22 

278,247 

304,102 

+9.29 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,   . 

122 

1,880,471 

1,988,442 

+107,971 

+5.74 

Boxes  (paper),       .... 

75 

1,033,816 

1,115,-569 

+81,753 

+7.91 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

61 

608,623 

675,938 

-1-67,315 

+11.06 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

30 

444,576 

441,230 

—3,346 

-0.75 

Building  materials. 

68 

905,399 

897,726 

—7,673 

—0.85 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

6 

133,642 

140,757 

+7,115 

+5.32 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,    . 

11 

130,631 

159,848 

+29,217 

+22.37 

Carpetings 

13 

2,298,953 

2,415,9.53 

+117,000 

+5.09 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

99 

1,531,271 

1,535,711 

+4,440 

+0.29 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster. 

12 

122,538 

151,734 

+29,196 

+23.83 

Chemical   preparations    (com- 

pounded),        .... 

17 

374,139 

352,300 

—21,839 

—5.84 

Clocks  and  watches,     . 

10 

2,101,171 

2,123,421 

+22,250 

+1.06 

Clothing 

264 

5,606,086 

5,976,582 

+370,496 

+6.61 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating 

apparatus,        .... 

44 

1,563,493 

1,780,780 

+217,287 

+13.90 

Cordage  and  twine. 

22 

1,139,031 

1,025,706 

—113,325 

—9.95 

Cotton  goods, 

163 

31,790,769 

34,491,894 

+2,701,125 

+8.50 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 

120 

27,923,286 

29,746,996 

-1-1,823,710 

+6.53 

Cotton  yarn  and  threail,   . 

35 

3,680,816 

4,538,607 

+857,791 

+23.30 
+10.5] 

Cotton  waste,      .... 

8 

186,667 

206,291 

+19,624 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

5 

25,354 

25,562 

+208 

+0.82 

Drugs  and  medicines,  . 

35 

462,957 

422,483 

-40,474 

—8.74 

Dyestuffs 

8 

58,875 

57,402 

—1,473 

—2.50 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware, 

8 

52,488 

51,775 

-713 

-1.36 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 

ances  

45 

4,741,872 

5,553,516 

+811,644 

+17.12 

Electroplating 

11 

104,997 

111,726 

+6,729 

+6.41 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 

etc., 

9 

267,339 

286,667 

+19,328 

+7.23 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

16 

201,197 

210,940 

+9,743 

+4.84 

Fertilizers 

6 

187,340 

199,890 

+12,550 

-J-6.70 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy,     . 

3 

19,416 

18,850 

—566 

—2.92 

Fireworks  and  matches. 

4 

65,012 

72,102 

+7,090 

+10.91 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 

9 

1,231,426 

1,804,118 

+72,692 

+5.90 
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WAGES   PAID:   BY  INDUSTRIES  —  1904,  1905  —  Concluded. 


INDDSTHIES, 


Food  preparations, 
rurniture, 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen, 

etc 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    . 
Ivory,    bone,    shell,    and    horn 
goods,  etc.. 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors   (bottled)   and    carbon 

ated  beverages. 
Liquors  (malt), 
Liquors  (distilled). 
Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery,    . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Mitsical   instruments    and    ma 
terials,       .... 


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemi 

cals, 

Paper, 

Paper  goods,  .... 
Photograplis  and  photographic 

materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing, 
Printing,  publishing,  and  book 

binding,    .... 
Print  works,    dye   works,    and 

bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equip 

raent,  .... 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,   . 

Saddlery  and  harness, . 
Scientific  instruments  and  appli 

auces 

Shipbuilding, .... 
Silk  and  silk  goods, 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 
Stone 

Quarried,     .... 

Cut  and  monumental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and 

grease 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  . 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
Wooden  goods, 
Woolen  goods, 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,    . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  . 
Worsted  goods. 

All  Industries,  . 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


.362 
169 

15 
19 

5 

7 

34 

8 

33 

109 

108 
34 

2.^ 
37 


374 

437 

46 

56 

11 


45 


20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 


50 
95 
10 
9 

17 

78 
151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


Total  Amount 

Paid  in  Wages  During 

THE  Year 


1904 


$5,376,288 
3,753,723 

175,161 
202,776 

47,J575 
39,512 

2,649,342 

60,282 

987,352 

2,839,609 

3,704,301 
714,593 

151,.524 

1,325,428 

24,520 

379,471 

15,433,993 

12,316,718 

544,608 

2,343,771 

112,481 

177,261 
5,376,093 
1,770,142 

103,841 
197,002 

3,110,213 

2,937,953 

2,674,741 

5,672,268 

223,812 

270,830 

592,796 
1,099,844 

471,976 
2,433,402 

894,685 
1,538,717 
1,561,960 


503,823 

2,095,915 

312,6.58 

86,678 

373,062 

8.57,594 

10,800,738 

10,458,216 

342,522 

7,199,.557 


$200,373,994    $217,934,344 


$5,532,416 
4,119,349 

181,886 
207,685 

48,917 
47,362 

2,837,619 

66,810 

1,127,836 

3,348,.566 

3,941,692 

787,903 

140,661 

1,403,087 

27,644 

406,329 

17,701,510 

13,985,673 

619,808 

2,470,835 

112,276 

192,009 
5,573,075 
1,872,107 

104,608 
204,128 

3,183,252 

3,254,579 


2,584,037 
6,031,198 

211,842 

275,809 

579,698 
1,197,839 

486,246 
2,372,129 

948,278 
1,423,851 
1,418,365 


473,390 

2,159,766 

324,010 

89,398 

391,868 

845,940 

11,134,282 

10,768,398 

365,884 

8,348,876 


Increase  (-{-) 

OR  Decrease  ( — )  in 

1905 


Amounts 


Percent- 
ages 


-f$156,178 
+365,626 

+6,725 
+4,909 

+1,342 

+7,850 

+188,277 

+6,528 

+140,484 

+508,957 

+237,391 
+73,310 

—10,863 

+77,659 
+3,124 

+26,858 

+2,267,517 

-1-1,668,9.55 

+75,200 

+127,064 

—205 

+14,748 
+196,982 
+101,965 

+767 
+7,126 

+73,039 

+316,626 


—90,704 
+358,930 

—11,970 

+4,979 
—  13,098 
+97,995 
+14,270 
-61,273 
+53.593 
—  114,866 
— 143,.i95 


—30,433 

+63,851 
+11,.3.52 

+2,720 

+18,806 
—11,6.54 
+333,544 
+310,182 
+23,362 
+1,149,.319 


+$17,560,3.50 


+2.90 
+9.74 

+3.84 
+2.42 

+2.82 
+  19.87 

+7.11 

+10.83 

+14.23 

+17.92 

+6.41 
+10.26 

-7.17 

+5.86 

+12.74 

+7.08 

+14.69 
+13.55 
+13.81 

+5.42 

—0.18 

+8.32 
+3.66 
+5.76 

+0.74 
+3.62 

+2.35 

+10.78 

—3.39 

+6.33 

—5.35 

+1.84 
-2.21 
+8.91 
+3.02 
—2.52 
+5.99 
—7.47 
—9.19 


—6.04 
+3.05 
+3.63 
+3.14 

+5.04 
—1.36 
+3.09 
+2.97 
+6.82 
+15.96 


+8. 
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AYERAGE    YEARLY    EARNINGS: 
BY   i:NrDUSTRIES. 

1904,  1905. 

[In  this  presentation,  the  figures  for  average  yearly  earnings  have  been  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  pages  282  and  283,  by  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  during  the  year,  as  derived  from  the  table  on  pages  273  and  274.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  sums  were  paid  to  wage  earners  only,  and  do  not  include  the  amounts 
paid  to  ollicers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons.] 


Agricultural  implements, 
Arms  and  ammunition, 
Artisans'  tools, 
Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 


Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes,     .... 
Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product) 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,     . 
Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,    . 

Boxes  (paper) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 

Building  materials. 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 


Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons, . 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster, 
Chemical  preparations  (compoimded) 
Clocks  and  watches. 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  appar, 
Cordage  and  twine,       .        .  "    . 
Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,    . 

Cotton  waste 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 


Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuffs, 


Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  M'are, 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fertilizers 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy, 
Fireworks  and  matches. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


12 
81 
31 

6 
642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

68 

6 

11 

13 

99 

12 

17 

10 

264 

44 

22 

163 

120 

35 

8 

5 

35 

8 


AVEKAGE 

Yeably  Earnings 


1904  1905 


$532.21 
587.27 
551.32 
546.41 

577.26 
513.86 
527.08 
411.08 
397.81 
386.45 
472.96 
356.73 
454.20 
317.55 
617.60 
621.59 
352.11 

423.46 
609.58 
504.27 
634.13 
558.23 
394.27 
648.21 
328.25 
366.95 
368.88 
351.19 
407.57 
415.64 

444.72 
503.21 

5.58.38 
571.59 
583.32 

584.99 

363.83 
517.51 
524.76 
496.27 
348.65 


$567.91 
572. 2 T 
564.40 
560.67 

500.20 
530.84 
545.56 
413.48 
404.12 
408.19 
476.73 
373.60 
471.04 
295.93 
622.56 
620.07 
380.59 

429.58 
.598.72 
500.77 
582.31 
548.97 
396.40 
660.53 
338.74 
361.66 
362.78 
353.03 
397.48 
464.76 

417.89 
486.46 

568.96 
.577.71 
613.88 
607.35 

348.09 
550.66 
538.57 
462.19 
351.89 


Increase  (-|-) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


-l-$.35.70 
—15.00 
+13.08 
+14.26 

—77.06 

+16.98 

+18.48 

+2.40 

+6.31 

+21.74 

+3.77 

+16.87 

+16.84 

—21.62 

+4.96 

—1.52 

+28.48 

+6.12 

—10.86 

—3.50 

—51.82 

—9.26 

+2.13 

+  12.32 

+10.49 

—5.29 

—6.10 

+1.84 

—10.09 

-HO- 12 

—26.83 
—16-75 

+10.58 

+6.12 

+30.56 

+22.36 

—15.74 
+33.15 
+13.81 
—34.08 
+3.24 


+6.71 
—2.55 

+2.37 
+2.61 

—13.35 
+3.30 
+3.61 

+0.58 
+1.59 
+5.63 
+0.80 
+4.73 
+3.71 
—6.81 
+0.80 
—0.24 
+8.09 

+1.45 
—1.78 
—0.69 
—8.17 
—1.66 
-0.54 
-1.90 
-3.20 
-1.44 
—  1.65 
+0.52 
—2.48 
+11.82 


—6.03 
—3.33 

--1.89 
--1.07 
--5.24 
--3.82 


I 


* 


4.33 
6.41 


-6.87 
+0.93 
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AVERAGE   YEARLY   EARNINGS:    BY  INDUSTRIES  —  lOO-t,  1905 

—  Concluded. 


Food  preparations, 
FxirnitTure, 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, . 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose  and  belting:  rubber,  linen,  etc, 
Hosiery  and  kntt  goods, 


Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 

Ivory,  bone^  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.. 


Jewelry, 


Leather 

Leather  goods 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  bever 

ages, 

Liquors  (malt) 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber 


Machines  and  machinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  material? 


Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crade  chemicals, 

Paper, 

Paper  goods, 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Polishes  and  dressing 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 


Eailroad  construction  and  equipment, 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,    . 


Saddlery  and  harness,  .... 
Scientific  instniments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

Stone, 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,     . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, . 
Toys  and  games  (children's). 
Trunks  and  valises,       .... 


'VThips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods. 

Woolen  goods. 
Woven  goods  and  yarn. 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,   . 

Worsted"  goods. 


Number 
of  Es- 

tabUsh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


All  Industries, 


362 
169 


lOS 
34 


374 
437 

46 
56 


29 
81 
43 
15 

40 
70 
45 

19 

48 

22 
20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 

50 
95 
10 
9 

17 
78 
151 
128 
23 
41 


5,019 


Average 
Yearly  Eabnings 


$439.45 
481.74 

550.82 
495.78 

363.17 
411.58 
34S.69 

430.59 
426.32 

497.91 

494 .70 
448.02 

571.79 
875.45 
700.57 
535.98 

569.69 
553.86 
751.18 
583.75 

618.03 

5.50.50 
466.31 
423.48 
516.62 
501.28 
564.06 
427.96 

609.56 

474.98 

607.51 
455.18 
690.90 
358.26 
413.29 
591.92 
.')10.37 
6.52.55 
481.34 

.514.63 
658.89 
387.43 
453.81 

460.57 
500.35 
421.67 
420.35 
460.65 
399.00 


$465.82 


$428.74 
492.27 

538.12 
484.11 

404.27 
451.07 
358.01 

420.19 
444.91 

536.72 

495.44 
469.55 

562.64 
893.69 
727.47 
565.13 

572.25 
5.59.74 

778.65 
606.04 


573.16 
473.10 
423.55 
502.92 

482.57 
566.62 
441.00 

579.12 
470.23 

502.00 
489.89 
648.43 
381.23 
395.64 
607.15 
542.80 
659.19 
455.48 

528.34 
667.83 
394.65 
444.77 

472.13 
490.97 
432.67 
430.. 53 
506.76 
407.70 


S470.59 


INCRKASE    (+) 

OR  OECRKASE  (  — )  IN 

1905 


—$10.71 
+10.53 

—12.70 
—11.67 

+41.10 
+39.49 
+9.32 

—10.40 

+18.59 

+38.81 

+0.74 
+21.53 

—9.15 
+18.24 
+26.90 
+29.15 

+2.56 
+5.88 
+27.47 
+22.29 

—17.62 

+22.66 
+6.79 
+0.07 

—13.70 

—  18.71 
+2.56 
+13.04 

—30.44 


—5.51 
+34.71 
-^2.47 
+22.97 
—17.65 
+15.23 
+32.43 

+6.64 
—25.86 

+13.71 

+8.94 
+7.22 
—9.04 

+11.. 56 
—9.38 
+11.00 
+10.18 
+40.11 
+S.70 


Percent- 
ages 


+S4. 


—2.44 
+2.19 

-2.31 
—2.35 

+11.32 
+9.. 59 

+2.67 

—2.42 

+4.36 

+7.79 

+0.15 

+4.81 

—1.60 

+2.08 
+3.84 
+5.44 

+0.45 
+1.06 
+3.66 

+3.82 

-2.85 


-4.12 

-1.46 

+0.02 

-2.65 

-3.73 

+0.45 

+3.05- 

—4.99 
-1.00 

—1.09 
+7.63 
—6.15 
+6.41 
-^.27 
+2.57 
+6.35 
+1.02 
—5.37 

+2.66 
+1.3& 
+1.86 
—1.99 

+2.51 
—1.87 
+2.61 

+2.42 
+8.60 
+2.18 


+1.02 
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CLASSIFIED    YfEEKLY    WAGES:    BY 
SELECTED    INDUSTRIES. 

1904,  1905. 


[In  this  presentation  is  sliown  for  tlie  nine  leading  industries  and  for  All  Industries  for 
1904  and  1905,  a  classification  by  sex  of  the  weekly  wages,  ranging  from  under  $5  per  week 
to  $20  and  over.  The  returns  were  made  by  manufacturers  to  cover  the  week  during  which 
the  largest  number  of  persons  was  employed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
represent  wage  earners  only;  officers,  clerks,  or  other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 
Considerations  of  space  have  led  to  the  curtaihnent  of  this  presentation  to  the  nine  leading 
industries,  but  the  figures  in  detail  for  1904  and  1905  for  any  industry  desired  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  this  Department.] 


Industries 

AND  Classification  of 

Weekly  Wages. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

Under  $5, 

85  but  under    $6, 

$6  but  under    $7, 

S7  but  under    $8, 

$8  but  under    $9, 

69  but  under  SIO, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  under  $15, 

$15  but  under  $20, 

$20  and  over, 

CarpeUngs. 

Under  $5, 

$5  but  under   $6, 

$6  but  under   $7, 

$7  but  under    $8, 

$8  but  under    $9, 

$9  but  under  $10, 

$10  but  under  $12, 

$12  but  uuder  $15, 

$15  but  uuder  $20, 

$20  and  over. 


Cotton  Goods. 


Under  s 

$5  but 

$6  but 

$7  but 

$8  but 

$9  but 

$10  but 

$12  but 

$15  but 

$20  and 


uuder  $6, 
under  $7, 
under  $8, 
under  $9, 
under  $10, 
under  $12, 
under  $15, 
uuder  $20, 
over, 


Persons 

(16  Years  OF  Age 

AND  Over) 


2,417 
1,659 
2,402 
2,831 
3,114 
4,420 
7,161 
10,198 
9,742 
4,253 


282 
189 
286 
295 
335 
347 
409 
393 
266 
56 


3,739 
4,461 
7,593 
7,970 
5,995 
5,346 
6,317 
4,519 
1,637 
564 


3,537 
2,390 
2,817 
2,965 
2,551 
2,695 
3,187 
2,284 
860 
71 


424 
379 
405 
252 
375 
2.52 
339 
81 


6,646 
7,550 
9,279 
7,810 
5,947 
3,825 
2,070 
174 
7 


Children 
(under 

16  Years 
of  Age) 


1,164 

181 

111 

40 

5 

1 

1 


376 
58 
3 
1 
1 
1 


4,772 

903 

371 

104 

58 

11 

4 


Both 

Sexes 


7,118 

4,230 

5,330 

5,836 

5,670 

7,116 

10,349 

12,482 

10,602 

4,324 


1,082 
626 
694 
548 
711 
600 
748 
474 
266 
56 


15,157 
12,914 
17,243 
15,884 
12,000 
9,182 
8,391 
4,693 
1,644 
564 


Adults 

(21  Years  OF  Age 

AND  Ovkr) 


Males    Females 


1,406 
1,042 
1,883 
2,572 
2,989 
4,491 
6,793 
10,737 
11,260 
5,323 


53 

76 
212 
243 
301 
355 
378 
426 
319 

69 


2,596 
3,427 
6,497 
7,795 
5,561 
5,293 
6,803 
4,601 
1,935 


2,457 
1,861 
2,460 
2,831 
2,556 
2,873 
3,347 
2,929 
1,393 
103 


209 
308 
288 
234 
384 
280 
389 
80 
1 


4,058 
4,996 
7,550 
7,392 
5,694 
3,483 
2,431 
227 
42 


Young 
Persons 
(under 
21  Years 
of  Age) 


2,473 

1,530 

1,314 

851 

530 

378 

279 

140 

61 

2 


565 

378 

148 

78 

48 

32 

17 

3 

3 


7,057 

4,749 

4,006 

1,606 

674 

303 

142 

17 


Both 

Sexes 


6,336 

4,433 

5,657 

6,254 

6,075 

7,742 

10,419 

13,806 

12,714 

5,428 


827 
762 
648 
555 
733 
667 
784 
509 
323 
69 


13,711 
13,172 
18,053 
16,793 
11,929 
9,079 
9,376 
4,S45 
1,977 
875 
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CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   WAGES:   BY   SELECTED    INDUSTRIES 
—  1904,  1905  — Continued. 


1904 

1905 

Industries 

Persons 

ADDLTS 

Young 
Persons 
(under 
21  Years 
of  Age) 

AND  Classification  of 
Weekly  Wages. 

(16  Years  OF  Age 
AND  Over) 

Children 
(under 
16  Years 
of  Age) 

Both 
Sexes 

(21  Years  OF  Age 
and  Ovek) 

Both 

S6xes 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Leather. 

Under  $5,       .        .        . 

466 

16 

28 

510 

215 

18 

86 

319 

$5  but  under   $6, 

443 

9 

3 

455 

200 

17 

53 

270 

$6  but  under    $7, 

642 

17 

- 

659 

525 

18 

56 

599 

$7  but  under    $8, 

923 

22 

- 

945 

783 

18 

40 

841 

$8  but  under    $9, 

1,077 

2 

- 

1,079 

990 

5 

25 

1,020 

$9but  under  $10, 

1,588 

1 

- 

1,589 

1,678 

2 

17 

1,697 

$10  l)ut  under  $12, 

1,770 

- 

- 

1,770 

2,078 

- 

2 

2,080 

$12  but  under  Slo, 

1,071 

1 

- 

1,072 

1,433 

1 

_ 

1,434 

$15  but  under  $20, 

612 

- 

- 

612 

829 

_ 

_ 

829 

$20  and  over. 

145 

- 

- 

145 

187 

- 

- 

187 

Machines  mid  Machin- 

ery. 

Under  $5,       .        .       . 

1,431 

205 

201 

1,837 

673 

117 

749 

1,539 

S5  but  under    $6, 

1,059 

105 

30 

1,194 

674 

59 

505 

1,238 

$6  but  under    $7 

1,609 

111 

5 

1,725 

1,069 

99 

352 

1,520 

$7  but  under    $8 

1,938 

74 

2 

2,014 

1,743 

75 

267 

2,085 

$8  but  under    $9 

2,513 

24 

1 

2,538 

3,084 

43 

162 

3,289 

$9  but  under  $10 

4,278 

26 

2 

4,306 

4,067 

31 

123 

4,221 

$10  but  under  $12 

4,986 

14 

- 

5,000 

5,627 

19 

63 

5,709 

$12  but  under  $15 

6,254 

8 

- 

6,262 

7,075 

14 

15 

7,104 

$15  but  under  $20 

5,741 

2 

- 

5,743 

6,802 

5 

4 

6,811 

$20  and  over. 

1,507 

1 

- 

1,508 

1,688 

- 

- 

1,688 

Metals  and  Metallic 

Goods. 

Under  $5, 

958 

637 

495 

2,090 

425 

360 

1,024 

1,809'- 

$5  but  under    $6, 

718 

520 

85 

1,323 

285 

335 

801 

1,421 

$6  but  under   $7, 

1,150 

714 

37 

1,901 

598 

563 

636 

1,797 

$7  but  under    $8, 

1,712 

288 

22 

2,022 

1,558 

330 

457 

2,345 

$8  but  under    $9, 

1,754 

169 

31 

1,954 

1,819 

178 

199 

2,196 

$9  but  under  $10, 

2,553 

81 

11 

2,645 

2,776 

119 

164 

3,059 

$10  but  under  $12, 

3,547 

72 

12 

3,631 

3,801 

96 

140 

4,037 

$12  but  under  $15, 

4,334 

26 

S 

4,368 

4,714 

25 

47 

4,786 

$15  but  under  $20, 

4,745 

14 

2 

4,761 

5,622 

6 

16 

5,644 

$20  and  over. 

1,244 

5 

- 

1,249 

1,519 

4 

- 

1,523 

Pfyjer. 

Under  $5,       .       .       . 

164 

792 

62 

1,018 

96 

531 

178 

805 

$5  but  under   $6, 

94 

692 

13 

799 

40 

637 

171 

848 

$6  but  under   $7, 

250 

1,965 

37 

2,252 

104 

1,823 

422 

2,349 

$7  but  under    $8, 

398 

566 

1 

965 

502 

573 

84 

1,159 

$8  but  under    $9, 

751 

238 

_ 

989 

617 

296 

61 

974 

$9  but  under  $10, 

2,077 

106 

- 

2,183 

2,312 

95 

47 

2,454 

$10  but  uu<ler  $12, 

1,445 

25 

- 

1,470 

1,463 

30 

17 

1,510 

$12  but  under  $15, 

1,225 

14 

- 

1,239 

1,185 

14 

3 

1,202 

$15  but  under  $20, 

979 

8 

- 

987 

981 

8 

989 

$20  and  over. 

285 

- 

- 

285 

285 

- 

- 

285 

Woolen  Goods. 

Under  $5,        .        .        . 

795 

1,326 

668 

2,789 

509 

783 

1,173 

2,465 

$5  but  under    $6, 

784 

1,290 

292 

2,366 

462 

888 

1,134 

2,484 

$6  liut  under   $7, 

1,711 

1,758 

140 

3,609 

1,629 

1,475 

759 

3,863 

$7  but  under    $8, 

3,119 

1,385 

29 

4,533 

3,218 

1,447 

389 

5,054 

$8  l)Ut  under    $9, 

2,934 

1,250 

9 

4,193 

2  227 

1,184 

166 

3,577 

$9  but  under  $10, 

2,374 

977 

4 

3,355 

2,544 

871 

69 

3,484 

$10  but  under  $12, 

2,609 

753 

- 

3,362 

2,816 

904 

46 

3,766 

$12  but  under  $15, 

2,453 

346 

- 

2,799 

2,355 

227 

13 

2,595 

$15  but  under  $20, 

848 

28 

- 

876 

838 

21 

- 

859 

$20  and  over. 

260 

~ 

- 

260 

333 

1 

- 

334 
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CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   WAGES:    BY   SELECTED   INDUSTRIES 
—  1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


1904 

1905 

Industries 

Persons 

Adults 

Young 

AND  Classification  of 
Weekly  Wages. 

(16  Years  of  Age 
AND  Over) 

Children 
(under 
16  Years 

of  Age) 

Both 

Sexes 

(21  Years  of  Age 
AND  Over) 

Persons 
(under 
21  Years 
of  Age) 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Worsted  Goods. 

Under  $5, 

737 

1,548 

1,206 

3,491 

181 

508 

1,786 

2,475 

$5  but  uuder    if  6, 

816 

2,220 

229 

3,265 

477 

1,035 

1,432 

2,944 

$6  but  under   $7, 

692 

2,251 

65 

3,008 

701 

1,723 

1,434 

3,858 

$7  but  under    $8, 

1,251 

875 

23 

2,149 

1,429 

1,160 

422 

3,011 

$8  but  under    $9, 

1,147 

599 

- 

1,746 

1,116 

849 

165 

2,130 

$9  but  under  $10, 

950 

645 

- 

1,595 

1,101 

567 

104 

1,772 

$10  but  under  $12, 

1,809 

675 

- 

2,484 

1.727 

689 

95 

2,511 

$12  Init  under  $15, 

1,787 

212 

- 

1,999 

2,056 

207 

20 

2,283 

$15  ))ut  under  $20, 

882 

38 

- 

920 

801 

59 

- 

860 

$20  and  over. 

175 

- 

~ 

175 

178 

1 

' 

179 

All  Industries. 

Under  $5, 

15,745 

28,870 

12,396 

57,011 

8,120 

15,612 

25,.538 

49,270 

$5  but  under    $6, 

14,327 

24,867 

2,432 

41,626 

8,672 

17,051 

16,504 

42,227 

$6  but  uuder   $7 

22,690 

29,822 

969 

53,481 

17,347 

24,355 

13,242 

54,944 

$7  but  under    $8 

28,930 

23,130 

294 

52,354 

27,482 

21,931 

7,026 

.56,439 

$8  but  under    $9 

30,079 

18,079 

129 

48,287 

28,149 

17,906 

3,511 

49,566 

$9  but  under  $10 

39,209 

13,706 

41 

52,956 

40,252 

13,949 

2,428 

56,629 

$10  but  under  $12 

50,404 

10,899 

21 

61,324 

50,898 

12,000 

1,247 

64,145 

$12  but  under  $15 

56,936 

4,893 

8 

61,837 

60,165 

5,630 

464 

66,259 

$15  but  under  $20 

47,862 

1,404 

2 

49,268 

54,572 

2,179 

128 

56,879 

$20  and  over. 

15,871 

149 

~ 

16,020 

19,224 

244 

' 

19,475 
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Analysis. 
On  pages  273  and  274  the  presentation  for  average  number 
of  persons  employed  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  is  given. 
The  facts  for  the  nine  leading  industries  appear  in  the  follow- 
ino;  table  : 


Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Findings,      .... 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 
Carpetings,       .... 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate),    . 

Woven  goods, 

Tarn  and  thread, 

Waste 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery,     . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 

Paper 

Woolen  goods. 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,     . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc',    . 
AVorsted  goods. 


Kine  induBtriea, 
Other  industries, 
All  industries, . 


Average 

Number  of  Persons 

Employed 


,686 
,714 
,111 
,141 

720 
,429 
,636 
,697 
,481 

458 
,488 
,092 
,238 
,529 
,614 
,880 

734 
,044 


267,756 
162,393 
430,149 


69,900 
62,227 

5,729 

1,199 
745 

5,6!J4 
95,372 
81,997 
12,856 
519 

7,956 
30,933 
24,986 
11,780 
25,734 
25,012 
723 
20,478 

292,763 
170,343 
463,106 


Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


+25,007 

+7,9.50 

+32,957 


Percentages 


+6,214 

+9.76 

+5,513 

—9.72 

+618 

+12.09 

+58 

--5. OS 

+25 

—3.47 

+195 

—3.59 

--8,736 

+10.08 

--6,300 
--2,375 

+8.32 

+22.66 

+61 

+13.33 

+468 

+6.25 

—3,841 

+14.18 

—2,748 

+12.36 

+251 

—2.18 

+120 
4-132 

—0.47 

—0.53 

—12 

—1.63 

+2,434 

+13.49 

+9.34 
+4.90 


In  All  Industries  in  1904  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  was  430,149  and  for  1905,  463,106,  an  increase  of 
32,957  persons,  or  7.66  per  cent.  The  industry  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  greatest  number  of  persons  was  that  of  Cotton 
Goods,  the  number  reaching  86,636  in  1904  and  95,372  in 
1905.  It  is  followed  by  Boots  and  Shoes,  in  which  an  average 
of  63,686  persons  were  employed  during  1904  as  against  69,900 
in  1905.  These  two  industries,  besides  employing  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  also  show  the  greatest  numerical  increases, 
the  gain  over  1904  for  the  cotton  goods  industry  being  8,736 
persons,  or  10.08  per  cent,  and  the  increase  for  Boots  and  Shoes 
being  6,214  persons,  or  9.76  per  cent. 

From  the  analysis  table  brought  forward  for  ready  reference 
it  will  be  seen  that  increase  appears  for  each  of  the  nine  lead- 
ing industries,  and  that  some  of  them,  while  showing  less  gain 
numerically  than  the  two  already  noted,  exhibit  greater  per- 
centages of  increase.     Machines  and    Machinery,   which  em- 
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ployed  an  average  of  27,092  persons  in  1904,  employed  in  the 
same  establishments  in  1905  an  average  of  30,933  persons,  an 
increase  of  3,841  persons,  or  14.18  per  cent.  The  increase 
for  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  was  2,748  persons,  or  12.36 
per  cent,  and  for  Worsted  Goods  2,434  persons,  or  13.49  per 
cent.  Material  increase  is  also  shown  for  the  leather  industry, 
which  exhibits  an  average  of  7,488  persons  employed  in  1904 
as  against  7,956  in  1905,  a  gain  in  the  latter  year  of  6.25 
per  cent.  Slight  increases  appear  for  Carpetings,  Paper,  and 
Woolen  Goods,  the  percentages  being  3.59,  2.18,  and  0.47, 
respectively. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  nine  leading  industries  employed  an 
average  of  267,756  persons  in  1904  and  292,763  persons  in 
1905,  an  increase  of  25,007  persons,  or  9.34  per  cent.  For 
industries  other  than  the  nine,  the  gain  was  from  162,393 
persons  on  an  average  in  1904  to  170,343  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments in  1905,  an  increase  of  7,950,  or  4.90  per  cent. 

On  pages  275  and  276  a  table  showing  smallest  and  greatest 
number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  the  average 
appears.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  every  industry  there 
are  periods  when  the  factories  are  extremely  busy  and  also 
seasons  when  business  is  more  or  less  dull.  These  periods 
differ  with  the  different  industries,  and  each  establishment, 
where  variation  occurred,  reported  either  extreme.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  persons  employed  at  periods  of  emploj^ment  of 
smallest  number  in  1904  was  363,245,  and  in  1905,  400,795, 
a  gain  in  the  latter  year  of  37,550  persons,  or  10.34  per  cent. 

All  of  the  leading  industries  show  increase  in  persons  em- 
ployed at  periods  of  employment  of  smallest  number,  and 
some  of  the  gains  are  quite  marked,  the  percentages  being  as 
follows  :  Boots  and  Shoes,  12.27  ;  Carpetings,  7.61  ;  Cotton 
Goods,  11.84;  Leather,  5.12;  Machines  and  Machinery,, 
22.49;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  18.36;  Paper,  1.75; 
Woolen  Goods,  0.46  ;  and  Worsted  Goods,  24.35. 

At  periods  of  employment  of  greatest  number  in  1904  we 
find  an  aggregate  of  493,354  persons,  and  at  the  corresponding 
periods  in  1905  in  the  same  establishments,  an  aggregate  of 
520,295  persons  appears,  a  gain  of  26,941  persons,  or  5.46 
per  cent.  All  of  the  leading  industries,  without  exception,, 
show  increase  in  greatest  number  of  persons  employed.     In 
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Cotton  Goods,  the  number  rose  from  97,521  in  1904  to  101,728 
in  1905,  a  gain  of  4,207,  or  4.31  percent.  In  Boots  and  Shoes 
(Factory  Product),  the  gain  was  from  65,489  to  71,255,  an 
increase  of  5,766,  or  8.80  per  cent.  In  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods,  the  increase  was  from  25,790  to  28,281,  a  gain  of 
2,491,  or  9.66  per  cent,  and  the  number  in  Machines  and  Ma- 
chinery rose  from  31,792  to  35,099,  an  increase  of  3,307, 
or  10.40  per  cent.  For  Woolen  Goods,  Carpetings,  Paper, 
Leather,  and  Worsted  Goods,  the  percentages  of  gain  were 
1.08,  2.01,  2.25,  7.43,  and  8.53,  respectively. 

The  range  or  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest 
number  of  persons  employed  is  brought  out  in  the  presentation 
on  pages  277  and  278.  The  following  table  brings  forward 
the  data  for  the  nine  leading  industries,  for  other  industries, 
and  for  All  Industries  : 


ExoKss  or 

fiRF.ATE&T 

Over  Smallest 

Increase  (-(-j 

NCMBER  OF  Persons 

or  Dkcke 

VSK    (  —  )    IN 

Industries. 

Employed 

19u,> 

1904 

1905 

JJ  umber 

Percentages 

Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate),      .     •  . 

21,636 

21,834 

+198 

H 

-0.92 

Factory  iiroduct, 

19,193 

19,261 

+68 

- 

-0.33 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

1,7.56 

1,917 

+161 

- 

-9.17 

Findings,       .... 

367 

307 

—60 

—  16.35 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.. 

320 

349 

+29 

+9.06 

Carpetings, 

984 

735 

—249 

—25.30 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate), 

21,077 

16,230 

—4,847 

-23.00 

Woven  goods. 

18,658 

14,486 

—4,172 

—22.36 

Yarn  and  tlu'ead. 

2,332 

1,644 

—688 

—29.50 

Waste 

87 

100 

+13 

+14.94 

Leather 

2,532 

2,8H4 

+332 

+  13.11 

Machines  and  machinery, 

9,575 

7.886 

-1,689 

—17.64 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 
Paper 

7,376 

1,928 

6,486 
2,023 

—890 
+95 

—12.07 
+4.93 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate). 

6,004 

6,206 

+202 

+3.36 

Woven  goods  and  yarn, 

5,731 

5,905 

+174 

+3.04 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,    . 

273 

301 

+28 

+  10.26 

Worsted  goods. 

5,425 

3,478 

—1,947 

—35.89 

Nine  industries. 

76,537 

67,742 

—8,795 

—11.49 

Other  industries,     . 

53,.i72 

51,758 

—  1,814 

—3.39 

All  industries. 

130,109 

119,500 

-10,609 

-8.15 

It  will  be  understood  that  minus  signs  in  this  table  indicate 
more  continuous  employment.  The  industries  exhibiting  better 
conditions  in  1905  than  in  the  previous  year  were  Cotton  Goods, 
in  which  the  range,  or  difference  between  the  smallest  and  great- 
est, was  21,077  in  1904  and  16,230  in  1905,  a  gain  of  23  per 
cent.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  the  range  in  1 904  was  9,575 
persons  and  in  1905,  7,886  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  1,689  less 
persons  were  out  of  employment  in  this  industry  for  a  period  of 
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longer  or  shorter  duration  in  1905  than  in  1904.  In  Carpetings, 
-employment  was  more  continuous  in  1905,  the  difierence  in 
■range,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  249 
persons,  or  25.30  per  cent.  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  and 
Worsted  Goods  both  show  better  conditions  in  1905,  890  and 
1,947  less  persons,  respectively,  being  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ployment in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  year.  In  the  other 
industries  in  the  above  table,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Paper,  and 
Woolen  Goods,  the  employment  may  be  said  to  be  normal, 
the  range  or  difierence  between  the  two  years  not  varying 
five  per  cent  in  any  instance.  For  the  leather  industry,  the 
irange  was  somewhat  wider  in  1905  than  in  1904,  the  numbers 
•■being  2,532  and  2,864,  respectively,  showing  less  continuous 
employment  in  1905. 

For  All  Industries,  the  range  was  130,109  in  1904  as  against 
119,500  in  1905,  material  improvement  being  shown  in  the 
latter  year,  in  which  there  were  10,(309  less  persons  out  of 
employment  for  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  For 
the  nine  leading  industries  in  the  aggregate,  the  range  was 
76,537  in  1904  as  against  67,742  in  1905,  a  better  condition 
■existing  for  8,795  persons,  or  11.49  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  former  year.  The  industries  other  than  the  nine  also 
indicate  that  more  persons  were  continuously  employed  in  1905, 
•the  range  in  1904  being  53,572  persons,  while  in  the  same 
•establishments  in  1905  a  range  of  only  51,758  is  shown. 

The  following  table,  drawn  from  the  reports  on  the  Annual 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  since  1895,  brings  out  clearly  this 
jange  of  employment  and  unemployment,  on  the  basis  of  es- 
tablishments, as  shown  by  the  diflierence  between  the  smallest 
and  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  : 


Comparative  Years. 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 
Con- 
sidered 

Fersons  Employed 
at  Periods  of  Employ- 
ment of  Smallest 
Number  of  Persons 
Employed  at  Periods 

of  Employment 
of  Greatest  Number 

Range 
(Un- 
employed 
at  Some 
Time  During 
the  Year) 

Persons  Em- 

plo5'ed  at 
Periods  of  Em- 
ployment 
of  Greatest 
Number 

^895,  . 

1896,  . 

.1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

-4898,  . 

1899,  . 

4,609 
4,609 

4,695 
4,695 

4,701 
4,701 

4,740 

4,740 

73.. 53 
66.52 

67.32 
71.74 

72.13 
70.36 

70.21 
74.19 

26.47 
33.48 

32.68 
28.26 

27.87 
29.64 

29.79 
25.81 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Comparative  Years. 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 
Con- 
sidered 


Persons  Employed 
at  Periods  of  Employ- 
ment of  Smallest 
Number  of  Persons 
Employed  at  Periods 

of  Emplojment 
of  Greatest  Number 


Kange 
(Un- 
employed 
at  Some 
Time  During 
the  Year) 


Persons  Etn- 

ployed  at 
Periods  of  Em- 
ployment 
01  Greatest 
N  umber 


1899, 
1900, 

1900, 
1901, 

1901, 
1902, 

1902, 
1903, 

1903, 
1904; 

1904 
1905, 


4,645 
4,645 

4,696 
4,696 

4,658 
4,658 

4,673 
4,673 

4,730 
4,730 

5,019 
5,019 


74.17 
73.08 

73.17 
74.41 

74.76 

77.51 

77.24 
75.46 

75.35 
74.11 

73.63 
77.03 


25.83 
26.92 

26.83 
25.59 

25.24 
22.49 

22.76 
24.54 

24.65 
25.89 

26.37 
22.97 


100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 


If  employment  in  every  establishment  were  continuous,  the 
percentage  of  employment  would  stand  at  one  hundred.  But 
as  in  ever}^  industry  there  are  busy  and  dull  seasons,  there  are 
at  once  fluctuations  in  employment,  so  that  instead  of  having 
a  permanent  number  there  appears  a  least  and  a  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  difterence  between  the  number  of  persons 
employed  at  these  two  periods,  therefore,  greatest  number 
being  considered  as  100,  may  be  represented  by  a  percentage 
which  indicates  the  extent  of  unemployment. 

Taking  the  first  line  of  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
4.609  establishments  reporting  in  1895,  26.47  per  cent  of  the 
persons  employed  at  the  periods  of  employment  of  greatest 
number,  were  out  of  employment  at  periods  of  employment  of 
the  smallest  number.  At  the  corresponding  period  for  1896, 
in  the  same  establishments,  33.48  per  cent  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, indicating  that  in  1896  employment  was  less  con- 
tinuous than  in  1895.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  of 
unemployment  shoAvn  in  any  of  the  ten  groups  presented. 
Referring  to  the  last  group  in  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  in  1904  Avas  26.37  and  in  1905 
only  22.97.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  persons  em- 
ployed in  1905,  23  (22.97  per  cent)  were  temporarily  out  of 
employment  at  some  time  during  the  year.  Examination  of 
the  figures  in  the  table  will  show  that  in  no  case  has  this  small 
percentage  of  unemployment  been  paralleled  with  the  single 
exception  of  1902,  in  which  year  the  percentage  of  employ- 
ment was  22.76,  or  23  in  every  100. 
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The  table  on  pages  279  to  281  shows  the  percentages  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  month  by  month  in  each  of  the 
nine  leading  industries,  the  data  for  All  Industries  being  repro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  analj^sis. 


January,     . 
February,  . 
March, 
April,  . 
May,    . 
June,   . 
July,    . 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, . 
December,  . 


Number  of 
Persons  Employed 


433,229 
433,617 
438,444 
436,793 
431,241 
425,718 
418,163 
409,440 
419,120 
433,886 
437,024 
439,861 


451,080 
457,091 
462,336 
463,042 
462,286 
459,024 
456,004 
461,458 
468,939 
467,729 
471,204 
472,582 


PfcRCENTAGES 

OF  Employment 


98.49 
98.58 
99.68 
99.30 
98.04 
96.78 
95.07 
93.08 
95.28 
98.64 
99.36 
100.00 


95.45 
96.72 
97.83 
97.98 
97.82 
97.13 
96.49 
97.65 
99.23 
98.97 
99.71 
10D.00 


Percentages 
OP  Unemployment 


1.51 
1.42 
0.32 
0.70 
1.96 
3.22 
4.93 
6.92 
4.72 
1.36 
0.64 


4.55 
3.28 
2.17 
2.02 
2.18 
2.87 
3.51 
2.35 
0.77 
1.03 
0.29 


It  is  at  once  apparent  that  December  was  the  month  showing- 
greatest  employment  for  both  1904  and  1905.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  during  that  month,  therefore,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  100  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  we  find  that  the  percent- 
age of  employment  for  Januarj^  1904,  was  98.49,  the  difterence 
between  this  and  100  representing  the  per  cent  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  greatest  variation  will  be  found  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  percentage  for  that  month  appearing  as  93.08, 
and  the  percentage  of  unemployment,  6.92.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  months  of  Ju\y  and  September,  in  which  the 
percentages  of  unemployment  are  shown  to  be  4.93  and  4.72, 
respectively.  In  none  of  the  other  months  of  that  year,  except 
June,  does  unemployment  reach  two  per  cent.  The  conditions 
for  1905  were  better  than  those  for  1904,  the  percentages  of 
employment  being  kept  up  to  a  uniformly  high  level  for  the 
twelve  months.  In  the  single  instance  of  January  only  does 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  reach  four  per  cent.  The 
percentages  of  unemployment  in  the  other  months  range  from 
3.51  in  July  to  0.29  in  the  month  of  November,  and  in  eight 
out  of  the  twelve  months,  unemployment  does  not  reach  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  eight  months  of 
1905,  out  of  every  100  persons  employed  in  5,019  manufac- 
turing establishments,  less  than  three  persons  were  even  tem- 
porarily unemployed. 
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The  presentation  relating  to  total  amount  paid  in  wages  will 
be  found  on  pages  282  and  283.  The  figures  for  the  nine  lead- 
ing industries,  for  other  industries,  and  for  All  Industries,  are 
brought  forward  in  the  following  table  : 


INDDSTRIKS. 


Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

Findings,     .... 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,    . 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate),  . 

Woven  goods,    . 

Yarn  and  thread. 

Waste,         .... 

Leather, 

Machines  and  machinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Paper, 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,  . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc., . 
Worsted  goods,     . 


Nine  industries, 
other  industries. 
All  industries, 


Total  Amodnt 

Paid  in  Wages  During 

THE  Year 


$32, 
29, 

2, 


,725,760 
892,566 
101,046 
453,901 
278,247 
298,953 
790,769 
923,286 
,680,816 
186,667 
,704,301 
,433,993 
316,718 
376,093 
800,738 
,458,216 
342,.522 
,199,557 


121,646,882 

78,727,112 

200,373,994 


$37,105,890 

33,948,412 

2,368,833 

484,543 

304,102 

2,415,953 

.34,491,894 

29,746,996 

4,538,607 

206,291 

3,941,692 

17,701,510 

13,985,673 

5,573,075 

11,134,282 

10,768,398 

365,884 

8,348,876 

]  34,698,845 

83,235,499 

217,934,344 


Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


+$4,380,130 

+4,055,846 

+267,787 

+30,642 

+25,855 

+117,000 

+2,701,125 

+1,823,710 

+857,791 

+19,624 

+237,391 

+2,267,517 

+1,668,955 

+196,982 

+333,544 

+310,182 

+23,362 

+1,149,319 

+13,051,963 

-f4,508,387 

+17,660,350 


Percentages 


+13.38 

+13.57 

+12.75 

+6.75 

+9.29 

+5.09 

+8.50 

+6.53 

+23.30 

+10.51 

+6.41 

+14.69 

+13.55 

+3.66 

+3.09 

+2.97 

-1-6.82 

+15.96 

+10.73 
+5.73 
+8.76 


In  1904,  the  aggregate  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  5,019 
establishments  in  the  comparison  amounted  to  $200,373,994, 
and  in  the  same  establishments  for  the  year  1905  a  total 
amount  of  $217,934,344  was  paid,  an  increase  of  $17,560,350, 
or  8.76  per  cent. 

As  in  the  tables  relating  to  value  of  goods  produced  and 
number  of  persons  employed,  so,  also,  in  regard  to  wages,  each 
of  the  nine  leading  industries  shows  increase  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  1904,  the  greatest  increase  appearing  for  Boots  and 
Shoes. 

In  this  industry,  in  1904,  the  amount  disbursed  in  wages 
was  $32,725,760,  and  in  the  same  establishments  in  1905, 
$37,105,890,  an  increase  of  $4,380,130,  or  13.38  per  cent. 
The  next  highest  increase,  numerically,  is  shown  in  Cotton 
Goods,  in  which  industry  $2,701,125  more  was  paid  in  wages 
in  1905  than  in  1904,  the  amount  rising  from  $31,790,769  to 
$34,491,894,  a  gain  of  8.50  per  cent.  This  is  closely  followed 
by  Machines  and  ^Machinery,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1904 
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being  $15,433,993  as  against  $17,701,510  in  1905,  an  increase 
of  $2,267,517,  or  14.69  per  cent,  and  by  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods  in  which  an  increase  of  $1,668,955,  or  13.55  per  cent 
appears.  In  Worsted  Goods,  the  increase  was  from  $7,199,557 
in  1904  to  $8,348,876  in  1905,  a  gain  of  $1,149,319,  or  15.96 
per  cent.  Increases  are  also  shown  for  Carpetings,  of  5.09 
percent;  Leatlier,  6.41  per  cent;  Paper,  3.66  percent;  and 
Woolen  Goods,  3.09  per  cent. 

For  the  nine  leading  industries  in  the  aggregate,  the  total 
amount  disbursed  in  wages  was  $121,646,882  in  1904,  and 
$134,698,845  in  1905,  an  increase  of  $13,051,963,  or  10.73 
per  cent.  For  industries  other  than  the  nine,  the  increase  in 
aggregate  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1904  amounted  to  $4,508,387,  or  5.73  per  cent. 


Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 

Findings,     .... 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,  . 
Carpetings,  .... 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate),  . 

Woven  good?,    . 

Ytarn  and  thread, 

Waste,  .... 

Leather, 

Machines  and  m.Tchinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

Paper, 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate), 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,  . 

Slioddy,  waste,  etc.,  . 
Worsted  goods, 


Nine  industries, 
other  industries, 
All  industries, 


Average 
Yeaklt  Eabninos 


$513.86 
527.08 
411.08 
397.81 
386.45 
423.46 
866.95 
368.88 
351.19 
407.57 
494.70 
569.69 
5.53.86 
466.31 
421.67 
420.. 35 
466.65 
399.00 

454.32 
484.79 
465.82 


$530.84 
545.56 
413.48 
404.12 
408.19 
429.. 58 
361.66 
362.78 
353.03 
397.48 
495.44 
572.25 
5.59.74 
473.10 
432.67 
430.53 
506.76 
407.70 

460.10 
488.63 
470.59 


Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

1905 


Percentages 


+$16.98 

+18.48. 

+2.40 

+6.31 

+21.74 

+6.12 

—5.29 

—6.10 

+1.84 

—  10.09 

+0.74 

+2.56 

+5.88 

+6.79 

+11.00 

+10.18 

+40.11 

+8.70 


5.78 
3.84 

■4.77 


J 


+3.30 
+3.51 
+0.58 
+1.59 
+5.63 
+  1.45 
—1.44 
—1.65 
+0.52 
—2.48 
+0.15 
0.45 
1.06 
—1.46 
—2.61 
+2.42 
+8.60 
+2.18 

+1.27 
+0.79 
+1.02 


The  presentation  relating  to  average  yearly  earnings  will  be 
found  on  pages  284  and  285.  The  averages  have  been  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  each  industry 
by  the  average  number  of  persons  emploved  in  the  establish- 
ments reporting  for  that  industry.  They  are,  therefore,  only 
to  be  compared  with  averages  similarly  secured.  It  will  be 
understood  also  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  are  for  all 
persons  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  age,  or  skill,  and  are 
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therefore  indicative  of  the  trend  rather  than  of  the  actual 
earnings. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
increase  in  average  yearly  earnings  appears  for  eight  of  the  nine 
leading  industries.  The  increase  in  Boots  and  Shoes  was  from 
$513.86  in  1904  to  $530.84  in  1905,  a  gain  of  $16.98,  or  3.30 
per  cent.  Percentages  of  gain  are  also  shown  in  other  indus- 
tries, as  follows:  Carpetings,  1.45;  Leather,  0.15;  Machines 
and  Machinery,  0.45  ;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  1.06  ;  Paper, 
4.12  ;  Woolen  Goods,  2.61,  and  Worsted  Goods,  2.18.  Cotton 
Goods  exhibits  a  decrease  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904, 
amounting  to  $5.29,  or  1.44  per  cent. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  for  the  nine  leading  industries 
in  the  aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  1.27  per  cent,  the  indus- 
tries other  than  the  nine  exhibit  an  increase  of  0.79  per  cent, 
while  for  All  Industries  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  1904 
Avere  $465.82  as  against  $470.59  for  1905,  an  increase  of  $4.77, 
or  1.02  per  cent. 

A  table  presenting  classified  wages,  which  shows  actual  rates 
of  wages  in  the  leading  industries  is  given  on  pages  286  to  288. 
The  numbers,  reduced  to  percentages,  for  All  Industries  are 
brought  forward  in  the  following  table  : 


Pbrcentagks 

1904 

1905 

Classification. 

Children 

Young  Persons 

Males 

Females 

(under  16  Years 
of  Age) 

Males 

Females 

(under  21 
Years  of  Age) 

Under  $5,      . 

27.62 

50.64 

21.74 

16.48 

31.69 

51.88 

$5  but  under    $6, 

34.42 

59.74 

5.84 

20.54 

40.38 

39.08 

$6  but  under    $7, 

42.43 

55.76 

1.81 

31.57 

44.33 

24.10 

$7  but  under    $8, 

55.26 

44.18 

0.56 

48.69 

38.86 

12.45 

$8  but  under    $9, 

62.29 

37.44 

0.27 

56.79 

36.13 

7.08 

$9  but  under  $10, 

74.04 

25.88 

0.08 

71.08 

24.63 

4.29 

$10  but  under  $  12, 

82.19 

17.77 

0.04        1 

79.35 

18.71 

1.94 

$12  but  under  $15, 

92.07 

7.91 

0.02 

90.80 

8.50 

0.70 

$15  but  under  $20, 

97.15 

2.85 

- 

95.94 

3.83 

0.23 

$20  and  over, 

99.07 

0.93 

~ 

98.71 

1.25 

0.04 

Attention  is  called  to  the  third  and  sixth  columns  of  the 
table.  Besides  the  columns  for  adult  males  and  females,  in 
1904,  one  appears  for  children  under  16  years  of  age.  This 
w^as  done  for  1904  on  account  of  the  Federal  Census.  In  1905, 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table,  a  return  has 
been  made  to  the  age  limit  usually  followed  in  Massachusetts 
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statistics  and  which  includes  young  persons  under  21  years  of 
age.  The  figures  being  taken  on  different  bases  in  the  two 
years,  direct  comparison  is  impossible,  particularl}"-  as  regards 
the  lower  wage  classes  in  which  the  majority  of  young  persons 
and  children  are  found.  The  higher  wage  classes  are  not  much 
affected  by  this  change,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1904  in  the 
class  receiving  $10  but  under  $12  out  of  every  100  persons, 
82  per  cent  are  males  and  18  per  cent  are  females:  in  1905, 
79  per  cent  are  males,  19  per  cent  are  females,  and  two  per 
cent  are  j^oung  persons  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  those 
receiving  $12  but  under  $15,  92  per  cent  are  males  and  eight 
per  cent  females.  In  the  same  class  in  1905  will  be  found 
91  males,  eight  females,  and  one  young  person.  In  the  class 
receiving  $15  but  under  $20,  97  (97.15  per  cent)  are  males 
and  three  (2.85  per  cent)  are  females.  In  1905,  they  appear 
as  96  males  and  four  females,  the  representation  of  young 
persons  being  only  fractional.  The  respective  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  the  classes  from  $9  but  under  $10  to  $20  and  over 
do  not  greatly  vary  in  either  year,  and  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  the  lower  wage  classes  are  apparent  only  and  are  due  princi- 
pally to  the  change  in  age  limit  from  1(3  to  21  years. 
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Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done. 

Under  this  head  are  shown  the  average  number  of  days  in 
operation  and  the  average  proportion  of  business  done. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  is  leased  upon  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  days  re- 
ported by  each  establishment  being  multiplied  by  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  sum  of  these 
multiplications  for  all  the  establishments  divided  b}^  the  aggre- 
gate average  number  of  persons,  an  average  for  each  industry 
and  for  All  Industries  being  thus  obtained.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  working  days,  exclusive  of  Sunda3's  and  holidays,  was 
306  in  1904  and  305  in  1905. 

The  proportion  of  business  done  is  based  upon  the  greatest 
amount  of  goods  which  could  be  turned  out  in  any  establish- 
ment, presupposing  a  sufficient  demand  for  such  goods,  without 
increasing  the  existing  facilities.  This  greatest  amount  is  con- 
sidered as  100  per  cent.  If  an  establishment  produced  goods 
equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  its  greatest  capacity,  the  propor- 
tion of  business  done  would  be  represented  by  75  per  cent, 
while  if  onl}^  one-half  of  a  possible  output  were  reached  it 
would  be  considered  as  50  per  cent.  For  example,  in  All 
Industries,  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  for  the  year 
1905  is  represented  by  70.92  per  cent,  or  over  two-thirds  of 
the  possible  100  per  cent  which  might  have  been  done,  had 
business  conditions  warranted,  without  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  manufacturing  plants. 

The  several  proportions  returned  by  the  establishments  in 
each  industry  have  been  aggregated  and  the  sum  divided  by 
the  full  number  of  establishments  to  obtain  the  average  for 
each  industry  and  for  All  Industries. 
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DAYS   m   OPERATIOJST   AND 

PROPORTION   OF   BUSINESS   DONE: 

BY   INDUSTRIES. 

1904,   1905. 

[The  figures  given  in  the  second  and  third  columns  of  this  presentation  represent  the  A  ver- 
age  Numl^er  of  Days  in  Operation,  while  in  the  last  two  columns  the  Average  Proportion 
of  Business  Done  is  shown.  The  average  numljer  of  days  in  operation  is  based  upon  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  days  per  establishment  being  multi- 
plied by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  sum  divided  by  the 
aggregate  average  number  of  persons,  an  average  for  each  industry  and  for  All  Industries 
being  thus  obtained.  As  regards  Average  Proportion  of  Business  Done,  greatest  capacity, 
or  maximum  production,  has  been  considered  as  100  per  cent,  and  the  percentages  given 
indicate  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  during  each  year  on  the  basis  stated.] 


Agricultural  implements,    . 
Arms  and  ammunition, 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product). 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,    . 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc.,     . 
Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,  . 

Boxes  (paper), 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops, 
Building  materials,       .... 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,    . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,    . 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,        .        . 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,    . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 
Clocks  and  watches,     .... 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  (woven), 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread,  . 

Cotton  waste, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines,  .... 
DyestufFs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,     . 
p:iectrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc., 


Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 


Number 
of  Es- 

tabhbh- 
menls 
Con- 
sidered 


7 
12 
81 
31 

6 

642 

370 

202 

48 

22 

122 

75 

61 

30 

68 

6 

11 

13 

99 

12 

17 

10 

264 

44 

22 

163 

120 

35 

8 

5 


AVERAGK 

Ndmbkr  of  Days  in 
Operation 


294 .72 

288.27 
289.96 
296.27 

302.13 
296.12 
295.98 
296.81 
298.52 
302.08 
294.50 
295.24 
190.32 
301.82 
300.86 
309.00 
299.84 

290.54 
294.82 
289.26 
305.63 
293.02 
296.64 
288.95 
297.51 
280.49 
278.55 
293.52 
303.08 
300.29 

298.52 
253.80 

292.03 
301.27 
295.19 
300.79 

298.91 
305.52 
306.78 


1905 


299.54 
294.33 

287.70 
287.92 

304.06 
293.46 
292.93 
297.61 
298.47 
297.59 
294.32 
295.02 
203.71 
295.04 
295.60 
303.95 
303.87 

300.91 
297.20 
288.94 
303.08 
287.96 
293.33 
288.. 55 
287.. 57 
295.96 
294.90 
302.42 
303.78 
293.18 

295.51 
267.74 

285.45 
302.97 
296.49 
305.15 

297.74 
304., 38 
305.00 


Average  Pro- 
portion OP 
Business  Done 


1004 


75.29 
67.92 
67.98 
59.45 

51.50 
70.54 
70.13 
72.20 
68.79 
66.09 
76.. 54 
72.24 
63.18 
66.77 
64.85 
85.00 
63.36 

79.85 
61.99 
69.17 
69.71 
78.30 
73.70 
70.34 
74.00 
79.49 
80.46 
76.89 
73.75 
61.00 

56.20 
58.38 

75.00 
64.80 
76.82 
66.89 

74.88 
62.33 
73.33 


74.71 
66.67 
72.22 
56.39 

54.83 
72.60 
72.88 
73.58 
68.04 
68.91 
74.94 
75.65 
69.45 
68.17 
64.81 
85.33 
73.91 

82.08 
65.98 
73.75 
62.35 
75.90 
70.21 
73.57 
71.55 
87.06 
89.30 
81.89 
70.88 
69.20 

56.06 
55.88 

75.00 
67.31 
81.45 
70.33 

76.19 
65.33 
81.67 
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DAYS    IN    OPERATION    AND    PROPORTION    OF    BUSINESS    DONE 
BY  INDUSTRIES  — 1904,  1905  — Concluded. 


Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 
Food  preparations. 
Furniture,       .... 


Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose  and  belting  :  rubber,  linen,  etc., 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,      .        .       .        . 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste 

Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., 

Jewelry 

Leather, 

Leather  goods, 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  bever- 
ages  

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber 

Machines  and  niachinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goo&s. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 

Paper 

Paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,  . 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

Shipbuilding, 

Silk  and  silk  goods,      .... 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

Stone 

Quarried 

Cut  and  monumental. 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,    . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's),     . 
Trunks  and  valises 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods, 

Woolen  goods, 
Woven  goods  and  yarn, 
Shoddy,  waste,  etc.. 

Worsted  goods. 

All  Industries, 


4 

9 

362 

169 

15 

19 


34 


108 
34 

25 
37 

7 
24 

374 

437 

46 

56 


22 
20 
36 
13 
16 

172 
39 

133 
24 

50 

95 

10 

9 


151 

128 

23 

41 


5,019 


Average 

NuMBKR  OF  Days  in 

Operation 


1904 


297.85 
301.46 
294.85 
299.17 

282.88 
273.50 

275.21 
299.50 
298.67 

303.55 
291.78 


300.27 
304.47 

284.87 
305.07 
230.26 
289.42 

300.45 
304.09 
299.90 

297.82 

307.01 

296.45 
294.01 
300.06 
303.98 
302.81 
303.07 
293.15 

305.00 
296.17 

304.48 
301.72 
294.58 
292.42 
302.08 
281.00 
276.81 
284.11 
296.14 

300.98 
294.29 
295.49 
292.46 

301.42 
295.17 
297 .36 
297.34 
297-89 
302.55 


293.64 


300.16 
301.04 
294.78 
296.02 

271.00 
272.72 

301.89 
291.86 
300.83 

287.60 
292.55 

289.91 

299.41 
301.19 

297.62 
304.01 
231.21 
275.93 

296.58 
296.17 
293.63 
298.11 

304.58 


290.44 
298.76 
302.86 
301.43 
301.51 
288.58 

303.39 
283.29 

304.50 
294.48 
293.70 
288.62 
300.26 
279.01 
275.35 
281.97 
275.61 

302.47 
295.14 
299.81 

288.57 

298.20 
296.56 
296.01 
296.07 
293.92 
303.47 

294.88 


AVKBAGE    PKO- 

portion  op 
Business  Done 


1904 


72.50 
87.44 
65.19 
68.89 

58.00 
73.32 

54.40 
74.29 
73.82 

55.50 
75.85 

63.83 

69.69 
67.21 

53.36 
59.21 
42.43 
74.70 

65.69 
66.33 
67.46 
64. .54 

71.64 

64.59 
87.54 
76.02 
60.00 
63.33 
74.24 
70.53 

77.57 
71.94 

63.77 
70.05 
51.19 
74.46 
64.69 
63.80 
53.08 
66.95 
66.04 

70.72 
65.35 
74.60 
73.89 

65.53 
66.82 
84.73 
85.94 
78.00 
80.93 


69.14 


79.25 

85.78 
63.79 
68.47 

60.87 
76.89 

68.00 
74.43 
73.32 

58.75 
80.06 

70.21 

72.59 
71.53 

52.72 
62.50 
52.14 

70.48 

69.96 
71.62 
67.50 
66.34 

73.18 

69.62 
89.. 57 
76.62 
61.67 
63.73 
77.19 
74.62 

74.93 
75.02 

61.41 
76.90 
.52.67 
79.15 
67.69 
62.92 
5.5.08 
65.22 
64.88 

66.40 
63.97 
71.10 
73.67 

70.88 
65.88 
84.32 
85.63 
77.09 
88.24 


70.92 
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An  aJ  7/ Si's. 

The  statistical  presentation  on  pages  300  and  301  exhibits 
the  average  proportion  of  business  done  in  connection  with  the 
average  number  of  days  in  operation  for  the  5,019  establisli- 
ments  in  1904  and  1905.  In  computing  tlie  average  propor- 
tion of  business  done,  maximum  production,  tliat  is,  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  which  could  be  turned  out  with  the 
facilities  existing  in  1904  and  1905,  respective]}^  was  con- 
sidered as  100  percent.  In  the  5,019  establishments,  in  1904, 
the  proportion  of  business  done  is  represented  bv  69.14  per 
cent,  and,  in  1905,  by  70.92  per  cent.  In  the  following  table, 
the  percentages  for  the  nine  leading  industries  are  reproduced  : 


Average 

Propor- 

Increase  (+) 

TI0^ 

OF 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

Business  Bone         I 

1905 

Industries. 

1904 

1905 

Proportion 

Percentages 

Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

70.54 

72.60 

+2.06 

+2.92 
+3.92 

Factory  product, 

70.13 

72.88 

+2.75 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

72.20 

73.58 

+1.38 

+1.91 

Findings,       .... 

68.79 

68.04 

—0.75 

—  1.09 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 

66.09 

68.91 

+2.82 

+4.27 

Carpetings, 

79.8.5 

82.08 

+2.23 

+2.79 

Cotton  goods  (aggregate). 

79.49 

87.06 

+7.57 

+9.. 52 

Woven  goods. 

80.46 

89.30 

+8.84 

+10.99 

Yarn  and  thread. 

76.89 

81.89 

+5.00 

+6.. 50 

Waste 

73.75 

70.88 

—2.87 

—3.89 

Leather,    .... 

69.69 

72.59 

+2.90 

- 

1-4.16 

Machines  and  machinery. 

65.69 

69.96 

+4.27 

- 

-6.. 50 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

66.33 

71.62 

+5.29 

- 

-7.98 

Paper,       .... 

87.  .54 

89.57 

+2.03 

H 

-2.32 

Woolen  goods  (aggregate). 

84.73 

84.32 

—0.41 

—0.48 

Woven  goods  and  yarn, 

85.94 

85.63 

—0.31 

—0.36 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,    . 

78.00 

77.09 

-0.91 

—1.17 

Worsted"  goods, 

80.93 

88.24 

+7.31 

+9.03 

Nine  industries. 

71.36 

74.94 

+3.58 

+5.02 

Other  industries,     . 

67.67 

68.26 

+0.59 

+0.87 

All  industries, 

69.14 

70.92 

+1.78 

+2.57 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  of  these  industries  show 
increased  value  of  goods  made  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1904.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  average 
proportion  of  business  done  reported  for  1905  exceeds  that  of 
1904,  all  of  the  industries  specified  in  the  above  table,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Woolen  Goods,  exhibiting  greater  pro- 
portion of  business  done  in  1905  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  slight  decrease  in  Woolen  Goods  is  due  not  to  dimin- 
ished product,  but  rather  to  increased  facilities  in  some  of  the 
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mills.  Of  the  nine  leading  industries,  Cotton  Goods  shows 
the  greatest  gain,  the  proportion  of  business  done  in  1904 
being  79.49  per  cent  as  against  87.06  per  cent  in  1905. 
Material  gains  are  also  shown  for  Machines  and  Machinery, 
for  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  and  for  Worsted  Goods.  The 
industry  nearest  approaching  100  per  cent,  or  maximum  pro- 
duction, was  Paper,  the  establishments  having  been  run  to  89.57 
per  cent  of  full  capacity  in  1905,  In  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  cotton  goods  industry,  namely,  Cotton  Goods  Woven, 
the  establishments  ran  to  89.30  per  cent  of  full  capacity,  while 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  a  proportion  of  87.06  per  cent  is 
shown.  Examination  of  the  figures  in  the  table  brings  out 
the  fact  that  in  these  nine  leading  industries  the  establishments 
were  operated  from  two-thirds  to  nearly  nine-tenths  of  full 
capacity,  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  Machines  and  Ma- 
chinery being  operated  to  69.96  per  cent,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  Paper  being  run,  as  stated,  to  89.57  per 
cent,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  maximum  production.  In 
the  aggregate,  production  in  these  nine  leading  industries  was 
carried  to  71.36  per  cent  of  full  capacity  in  1904  and  74.94 
per  cent  in  1905,  while  for  industries  other  than  the  nine  the 
proportion  of  business  done  in  1904  is  represented  by  67.67 
per  cent,  and  in  1905  by  68.26  per  cent,  a  slight  gain  in  the 
latter  year.  For  All  Industries  a  somewhat  greater  increase 
appears,  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  in  1904  being 
69.14  per  cent  and  in  1905,  70.92  per  cent,  a  gain  of  2.57  per 
cent. 

In  the  second  and  third  columns  of  the  presentation  on  pages 
300  and  301  the  number  of  days  the  various  establishments 
were  operated  in  1904  and  1905  are  shown.  The  number  of 
working  days  in  1904,  omitting  52  Sundays  and  seven  holi- 
days, was  306.  For  1905,  there  being  53  Sundays  and  seven 
holidays,  the  number  of  working  days  was  305. 

The  following  table  brings  together  the  figures  for  the  nine 
leading  industries,  for  other  industries,  and  for  All  Indus- 
tries : 
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Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes  (aggregate), 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  slock, 

Findings 

Stitching,  heeling,  etc., 
Carpetings,       .... 
Cotton  goods  (aggregate),    . 

Woven  goods, 

Yarn  and  thread. 

Waste, 

Leather, 

Machines  and  machinery,    . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 

Paper 

AVoolen  goods  (aggregate),  . 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,     . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,    . 
Worsted  goods, 

Nine  industries. 
Other  industries,    . 
All  industries. 


Average  Number 
OF  Days  in  Operation 


296.12 
295.93 
296. SI 
298.52 
302.08 
290.. ^54 
280.49 
278.55 
293.52 
303.08 
300.27 
300.45 
304.09 
294.01 
297.36 
297.34 
297.89 
302.55 

292.63 
295.30 
293.64 


293.46 
292.93 
297.61 
298.47 
297.59 
300.91 
295.96 
294.90 
302.42 
303.78 
299.41 
296.58 
296.17 
290.44 
296.01 
296.07 
293.92 
303.47 

295.94 
293.06 

294.88 


Increase  (+) 

OB  DllCREAhE    (— )   IN 
1903 


—2.66 
—3.00 
+0.80 
—0.05 
—4.49 
+10.37 
+15.47 
+16.35 
+8.90 
+0.70 
—0.86 
—3.87 
—7.92 
—3.57 
—1.35 
—1.27 
—3.97 
+0.92 

+3.31 
—2.24 

+1.24 


Percentages 


—0.90 
—1.01 

+0.27 
—0.02 
—1.49 
+3.57 
+5.52 
+5.87 
+3.03 
+0.23 
—0.29 
—1.29 
—2.60 
—1.21 
—0.45 
—0.43 
—1.33 
+0.30 

+1.13 

—0.76 
+0.42 


As  has  been  stated,  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation 
is  based  upon  the  av^erage  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
number  of  daj^s  each  establishment  was  operated  being  multi- 
plied by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  therein.  In 
1904,  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  for  all  establish- 
ments was  293.64,  and,  in  1905,  294.88,  a  slight  increase 
amounting  to  1.24  d&ys,  or  0.42  per  cent,  being  shown  in  the 
latter  year.  The  industry  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time 
appears  in  1905  is  that  of  Worsted  Goods,  the  establishments 
running  on  an  average  303.47  out  of  a  possible  305  days. 
The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  for  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  was  296.12  in  1904  as  against  293.46  in  1905, 
the  decrease  in  running  time  amounting  to  2.66  days,  or  0.90 
per  cent.  In  Carpetings,  a  gain  of  10.37  days,  or  3.57  per 
cent,  appears,  the  running  time  in  1904  and  1905  being 
290.54  and  300.91  days,  respectively.  Cotton  Goods  rose 
from  280.49  days  in  1904  to  295.96  days  in  1905,  an  increase 
of  15.47  daj^s,  or  5.52  per  cent.  It  will  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  this  industry  that  the  strike  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  Fall  River  and  consequent  loss  of  time  to  the  various  estab- 
lishments was  reflected  in  the  general  average  running  time  as 
shown  for  this  industry  for  the  year  1904.  In  Leather,  the 
running  time  in  1904  was  300.27  days  as  against  299.41  days 
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in  1905,  a  slight  decline  amounting  to  less  than  one  day  ap- 
pearing for  the  latter  year.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  the 
running  time  in  1904  and  1905  was  300.45  days  and  296.58 
days,  respectively,  and  in  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  304.09 
days  in  1904  and  296.17  days  in  1905,  the  percentages  of 
decrease  between  the  two  years  in  these  industries  being  1,29 
and  2.60,  respectively.  A  decrease  of  3.57  days  in  1905  as 
compared  with  1904  is  shown  for  Paper,  and  of  1.35  days  for 
Woolen  Goods. 

The  nine  leading  industries,  in  the  aggregate,  show  average 
number  of  days  in  operation  in  1904  of  292.63  as  against 
295.94  in  1905,  a  gain  of  3.31  days,  or  1.13  per  cent.  For 
industries  other  than  the  nine  a  decrease  appears,  the  ;average 
number  of  days  in  1904  being  295.30  and  293.06  in  1905,  the 
loss  amounting  to  2.24  days,  or  0.76  per  cent. 

The  decreases  which  are  noted  in  the  industries  in  the  above 
analj^sis  table,  and  also  in  the  presentation  on  pages  300  and 
301,  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  tact  that  the  schedule  for  1904  did  not  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  part  time.  The  blank  for  1905  called  for  days  on 
full  time,  on  half  time,  on  three-quarters  time,  etc.,  and  in  the 
averages  given  for  that  year,  part  time  was  reduced  to  full  time. 
While  the  differences  are  not  material,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
1905  was  a  particularly  good  year,  nevertheless,  the  compari- 
sons between  the  two  years  are  to  some  degree  affected. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  running  time 
in  1904  and  1905  as  compared  with  the  possible  working  time 
for  the  two  j^ears 
follows  : 


The    figures    for    All   Industries   are  as 


Classification  of  Yearly  Working  Timk. 


Possible  working  time, 

Actual  running  time 

Lost  time, 

Percentage  of  actual  running  time  of  possible  working 
time, 


Number 
of  Es- 
tabliRh- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


5,019 
5,019 
5,019 

5,019 


NuMBKR  OF  Days 


131,625,594 

126,307,920 

5,317,674 


141,247,330 

136,557,918 

4,689,412 


The  number  of  working  days  in  1904  exclusive  of  52  Sun- 
days and  seven  holidays  was  306.     On  the  basis  of  persons 
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employed,  therefore,  with  an  average  number  of  430,149 
employees  in  that  year,  the  possible  working  time  would  be 
131,(325,594  days.  The  actual  running  time  for  1904  for  All 
Industries,  however,  as  determined  from  the  returns  of  the 
various  establishments  was  126,307,920  days,  or  95.96  per 
cent  of  the  possible  working  time.  The  aggregate  lost  time, 
the  difference  between  the  above  figures,  appears  as  5,317,674 
days,  or  an  average  of  12.36  days  per  employee.  For  1905  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  was  463,106  and  the  num- 
ber of  working  days,  owing  to  there  being  53  Sundays  in  that 
year  was  305.  The  possible  working  time  for  1905,  therefore, 
is  shown  to  be  141,247,330  days.  The  actual  running  time  in 
that  vear,  as  ao:o:regated  from  the  several  establishments  in  All 
Industries  was  136,557,918  days,  or  96.68  per  cent  of  the  pos- 
sible working  time,  while  the  lost  time  for  1905  was  4,689,412 
days  or  an  average  of  10.13  days  for  each  employee. 
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General  Statistics  by  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  data  relating  to  this  subject  cover  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  value  of  stock  used,  value  of  goods  made,  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  total  amount  paid  in  wages, 
for  the  years  1904  and  1905,  arranged  by  cities  and  towns,  and, 
as  in  the  presentations  by  industries,  the  aggregates  are  made 
up  from  the  returns  of  5,019  establishments  reporting  in  both 
1904  and  1905.  It  is  possible  to  present  comparisons  for  the 
various  elements  surrounding  production  for  all  of  the  cities, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  towns  do  not  appear.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  instances  of  towns 
where  there  are  but  one  or  two  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  private  business,  the  figures  for 
such  localities  have  necessaril}^  been  omitted,  but  are  included 
in  the  line  for  All  Other  Towns. 

The  first  two  columns  of  the  table  present ^V/wresj^o)'  capital 
invested  for  1904  and  1905,  and  in  order  that  unwarranted 
deductions  may  not  be  made  upon  this  point,  we  would  again 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  on  pages  260 
and  261,  ante,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  the  figures  were 
collected  on  entirely  different  bases  in  the  two  years,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  fairly  comparable.  They  are  retained,  however, 
for  purposes  of  information  but  should  not  be  used  for  com- 
parison. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  presentation  exhibit  the 
value  of  stock  and  materials  used.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns 
data  for  value  of  goods  made  for  the  cities  and  towns  are  given. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  columns  refer  to  persons  employed, 
while  the  ninth  and  tenth  columns  present  the  total  amount  paid 
in  wages  in  1904  and  1905. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  entire  value  of  product,  persons 
employed,  wages  paid,  etc.,  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
does  not  appear.  The  presentation  is  intended  to  cover  only 
the  aggregates  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  5,019  identical 
establishments,  each  of  which  made  return  in  1904  and  1905. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS:    BY  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

Capital 

Invested 

Value  of  Stock  Used 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1 

Abington, 

$1,212,360 

$740,336 

$2,209,959 

$2,599,194 

2 

Acton,  . 

696,288 

376,617 

182,583 

234,830 

3 

Adams, 

6,811,277 

5,457,934 

2,503,760 

2,.508,327 

4 

Agawam,      . 

378,916 

267,539 

168,833 

164,960 

5 

Amesbury,  . 

2,602,256 

2,132,983 

l,78b,123 

1,681,449 

6 

Amherst, 

566,456 

622,107 

595,906 

521,684 

7 

Andover, 

2,350,994 

1,500,045 

1,421,721 

1,675,780 

8 

Arlington,    . 

231,617 

196,439 

177,368 

165,852 

9 

Ashburnham, 

563,435 

190,278 

276,346 

151,775 

10 

Ashby,  . 

25,375 

33,531 

8,062 

8,103 

11 

Athol,    . 

1,361,467 

1,406,455 

924,994 

1,065,721 

12 

Attle  borough, 

9,795,094 

6,030,942 

4,402,638 

5,041,147 

13 

A  uburn, 

343,841 

247,890 

293,802 

291,5.53 

14 

Ayer,     . 

321,497 

504,104 

153,541 

252,622 

15 

Becket, 

86,800 

80,204 

75,018 

84,190 

16 

P.elcherto\\Ti, 

24,153 

73,394 

40,275 

38,091 

17 

Beverly,    . 

1,178,850 

952,788 

1,746,154 

1,949,393 

18 

Billerica, 

2,200,259 

1,749,058 

1,178,165 

1,235,679 

19 

Boston, 

86,040,859 

69,210,993 

76,682,011 

85,198,697 

20 

Braintree,    . 

1,113,863 

830,621 

1,218,040 

1,360,402 

21 

Bridgewater, 

813,327 

636,824 

1,244,367 

1,488,479 

22 

BR0(  KTON, 

12,423,351 

6,979,940 

18,545,815 

21,.558,022 

23 

Brooktiekl,  . 

158,315 

77,645 

180,582 

174,949 

24 

Cambridge, 

23,297,653 

20,954,421 

21,972,389 

22,442,523 

25 

Canton, 

736,225 

416,136 

565,969 

577,848 

26 

Charlton, 

295,736 

368,097 

238,547 

328,455 

27 

Chelmsford, 

3,350,936 

2,681,684 

1,258,234 

1,865,018 

28 

Chelsea,     . 

8,928,964 

5,501,460 

8,024,087 

9,099,6&5 

29 

Chester, 

649,000 

402,378 

56,690 

69,204 

30 

Chicopee,  . 

6,316,253 

5,271,967 

3,899,911 

4,254,521 

31 

Clinton, 

7,259,869 

3,636,499 

3,295,843 

3,342,373 

32 

Dalton, 

1,911,975 

1,714,744 

1,029,619 

1,000,092 

33 

Danvers, 

2,339,373 

2,019,432 

1,321,615 

1,620,674 

34 

Dedham, 

972,395 

758,718 

793,307 

836,131 

35 

Deerfleld,     . 

37,150 

28,301 

32,225 

24,200 

36 

Dighton, 

303,787 

242,761 

164,563 

206,380 

37 

Dudley, 

1,273,923 

980,131 

1,612,818 

1,332,889 

38 

East  Bridgewater, 

412,080 

250,124 

193,215 

163,592 

39 

Eastliampton, 

3,886,929 

2,855,991 

2,283,476 

2,698,542 

40 

Easton, 

2,517,699 

1,232,146 

491.367 

492,436 

41 

Egremont,    . 

91,761 

70,668 

25,157 

27,147 

42 

Enfleld, 

424,629 

276,894 

193,047 

178,457 

43 

Erving, 

1,011,828 

931,818 

258,522 

304,694 

44 

Everett,    . 

2,467,412 

1,792,102 

1,770,416 

2,630,918 

45 

Fairhaven,   . 

1,339,151 

1,061,790 

468,446 

595,989 

46 

Fall  River, 

65,877,249 

49,399,528 

24,764,797 

24,154,715 

47 

Fitchburg, 

10,437,418 

8,728,411 

7,761,745 

9,558,092 

48 

Foxborough, 

259,685 

198,135 

331,.590 

273,690 

49 

Framingham, 

2,362,799 

3,005,300 

2,381,154 

2,660,703 

50 

Franklin, 

1,245,508 

1,091,855 

1,479,942 

1,650,910 

51 

Gardner, 

8,539,957 

4,246,243 

2,586,398 

2,912,133 

52 

Georgetown, 

115,353 

91,033 

221,281 

262,850 

53 

Gloucester, 

3,611,654 

2,251,063 

4,070,158 

4,185,596 

54 

Grafton, 

1,954,981 

1,207,724 

1,093,416 

1,113,679 

55 

Great  Barringtoi 

1, 

2,266,225 

1,922,584 

1,163,841 

1,182,245 

56 

Greenfleld,  . 

1,144,229 

902,108 

537,866 

624,838 

57 

Groton, 

180,539 

125,758 

121,891 

143,972 
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GENTERAL  STATISTICS:    BY  CITIES  AND 

TOWNTS. 


Value  op  Goods  Made 

Average  Ndmber  of 
Pkrsons  Employed 

Total  Amount  Paid 
IN  Wages 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1903 

$3,640,639 

$4,133,828 

1,623 

1,885 

$933,361 

$1,037,862 

1 

448,292 

498,034 

167 

185 

88,552 

95,316 

2 

5,333,088 

5,135,524 

3,929 

3,919 

1,478,159 

1,590,591 

3 

363,869 

370,094 

139 

138 

69,204 

71,363 

4 

3,268,689 

3,153,305 

1,732 

1,748 

790,124 

789,450 

5 

876,401 

879,108 

409 

397 

169,837 

190,633 

«i 

2,610,042 

2,706,207 

1,196 

1,211 

516,794 

501,645 

7 

342,946 

345,909 

155 

142 

82,245 

91,075 

8 

473,770 

375,443 

194 

226 

98,146 

121,981 

9 

21,752 

23,480 

18 

17 

7,131 

7,282 

10 

2,403,640 

2,429,768 

1,447 

1,483 

642,430 

683,349 

11 

9,607.956 

10,763,771 

4,828 

5,099 

2,357,466 

2,655,628 

12 

467,206 

440,691 

166 

153 

82,179 

71,327 

13 

409,388 

479,185 

238 

261 

98,612 

133,327 

U 

14-;i,553 

143,241 

77 

84 

29,006 

32,652 

15 

51,191 

47,145 

13 

15 

6,512 

5,691 

16 

2,915,693 

3,295,346 

1,411 

1,476 

684,422 

772,726 

17 

1,81-?,106 

1,937,770 

625 

611 

278,571 

287,816 

18 

136,944,795 

148,166,725 

44,532 

47,279 

23,140,980 

24,605,860 

19 

2,140,819 

2,192,048 

880 

934 

511,698 

585,745 

20 

2,192,391 

2,444,781 

898 

900 

493,587 

497,535 

21 

31,232,007 

34,533,678 

11,493 

12,607 

7,204,858 

7,929,832 

22 

387,507 

340,845 

184 

177 

73,877 

69,789 

23 

35,606,719 

36,880,084 

11,720 

11,733 

5,671,546 

5,887,121 

24 

917,254 

1,009,732 

475 

508 

215,646 

230,(189 

25 

522,117 

805,504 

246 

237 

109,736 

108,363 

26 

2,033,3-?l 

2,540,645 

750 

894 

279,941 

310,898 

27 

12,978,482 

14,586,209 

4,603 

4,754 

2,203,080 

2,410,399 

28 

139,862 

159,266 

76 

87 

39,997 

44,702 

29 

7,059,745 

8,260,435 

4,432 

5,021 

1,813,596 

2,158,320 

30 

5,251,566 

5,698,783 

3,432 

3,479 

1,409,838 

1,449,068 

31 

2,l-?2,8-?2 

1,990,567 

946 

948 

417,060 

419,960 

32 

1,889,447 

2,315,069 

675 

766 

316,901 

361,743 

33 

1,362.975 

1,435,819 

769 

817 

314,328 

341,508 

34 

42,850 

37,412 

11 

9 

4,300 

4,192 

35 

294,160 

447,018 

169 

314 

68,872 

111,270 

36 

2,495,354 

2,446,706 

1,498 

1,380 

584,439 

568,375 

37 

518,087 

490,885 

313 

317 

184,763 

184,016 

38 

3,811,475 

4,405,769 

2,095 

2,135 

839,893 

884,382 

39 

1,052,151 

1,082,337 

463 

476 

233,941 

252,175 

40 

64,482 

73,876 

57 

52 

23,361 

22,983 

41 

383,938 

338,058 

183 

185 

73,742 

70,887 

42 

659,978 

829,508 

448 

542 

207,879 

263,377 

43 

3,963,422 

4,632,112 

1,569 

1,737 

734,967 

826,059 

44 

899,856 

986,036 

410 

417 

188,865 

200,170 

45 

40,831,141 

42,516,442 

25,770 

31,077 

9,415,327 

10,105,858 

46 

13,270,367 

15,510,340 

6,035 

6,313 

2,828,317 

2,933,222 

47 

643,720 

559,228 

384 

376 

183,628 

176,643 

48 

3,947,658 

4,379,569 

2,407 

2,761 

1,080,458 

1,212,890 

49 

2,380,076 

2,811,763 

762 

845 

385,695 

427,266 

50 

5,028,542 

5,703,101 

3,245 

3,591 

1,469,040 

1,614,862 

51 

330,331 

371,969 

179 

181 

71.387 

75,930 

52 

6,070,712 

5,915,915 

1,544 

1,487 

696,146 

694,785 

53 

1,922,124 

1,946,678 

1,164 

1,157 

490,557 

489,708 

54 

1,946,957 

1,890,378 

872 

918 

353,662 

368,472 

55 

1,541,607 

1,875,157 

911 

1,034 

471,269 

523,687 

56 

202,499 

219,615 

79 

76 

40,562 

35.587 

67 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS:   BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  —  Continued. 


Capital  Invested 

Value  of  Stock  Used 

Cities  and  Towns. 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1 

Hanover 

$275,431 

S299,409 

$276,845 

$279,725 

2 

Haverhill 

10,028,051 

6,409,832 

12,974,904 

14,946,343 

3 

Holden, 

766,158 

553,741 

399,171 

470,035 

4 

HOLVOKE, 

34,663,732 

22,961,156 

15,602,899 

16,710,239 

5 

Hudson, 

2,281,027 

1,548,873 

2,941,465 

3,134,508 

6 

Hyde  Park 

3,938,910 

3,032,090 

1,799,600 

1,862,150 

7 

Kingston 

194,811 

175,259 

107,157 

111,096 

8 

Lawrence 

49,378,874 

40,1.53,159 

29,141,969 

37,414,123 

9 

Lee 

1,661,345 

789,427 

484,780 

512,376 

10 

Leicester 

1,022,987 

768,804 

836,920 

968,761 

11 

Leominster 

3,890,470 

2,936,970 

3,504,371 

3,879,378 

1-2 

Lowell 

44,469,013 

30,946,206 

26,612,078 

28,076,545 

13 

Lynn 

19,752,381 

15, 158,818 

29,381,605 

34,435,-542 

U 

Lynnlield, 

29,350 

31,503 

31,657 

49,892 

15 

Malden 

4,662,466 

2,562,841 

4,140,776 

4,506,835 

16 

Mansfield, 

1,164,471 

1,002,424 

954,811 

989,292 

17 

Marblehead,         .... 

324,909 

329,140 

446,260 

.538,134 

18 

Maklbouough, 

2,433,976 

2,341,716 

4,426,238 

5,307,252 

19 

Medforu, 

742,177 

781,093 

445,662 

719,251 

20 

Medway, 

437,937 

347,596 

338,216 

374,461 

21 

Melrose 

4,.522,043 

2,054,608 

2,884,912 

2,781,901 

22 

Meri'imac, 

212,.579 

135,877 

131,729 

125,827 

23 

Metliuen 

1,616,074 

2,003,633 

1,271,413 

1,525,497 

24 

Middleborougli 

1,056,351 

821,519 

1,065,004 

1,342,414 

25 

Milford,        ..... 

902,345 

748,979 

1,659,325 

1,-555,898 

26 

Millbury, 

1,6.53,798 

1,364,633 

1,298,200 

1,126,939 

27 

Millis, 

864,434 

528,972 

694,348 

817,169 

28 

Milton, 

131,004 

103,481 

79,474 

85,894 

29 

Mouson, 

995,721 

68.5,064 

587,277 

641,119 

30 

Montague, 

3,089,577 

2,506,999 

1,300,487 

1,-343,333 

31 

Natick, 

1,031,146 

808,555 

2,276,181 

2,076,092 

32 

Needliam 

472,973 

385,870 

269,505 

355,608 

33 

New  Bedford, 

37,908,907 

32,087,.578 

15,066,765 

16,376,652 

34 

Newburtport, 

3,021,448 

1,867,570 

3,755,633 

4,221,421 

35 

Xewton 

3,-527,585 

2,219,100 

1,947,115 

2,417,600 

36 

North  Adams,  .... 

14,774,438 

9,440,772 

3,228,439 

3,742,421 

37 

North  Andover,  .... 

1,793,310 

1,734,827 

1,193,188 

1,496,577 

38 

North  Attleborough,  . 

3,032,456 

1,841,1.50 

1,383.529 

1,825,048 

39 

Northampton, 

3,794,630 

3,261,398 

2,739,373 

3,155,727 

40 

Northbridge 

4,830,815 

2,769,259 

1,589,042 

2,004,488 

41 

Norton 

257,029 

209,602 

113,718 

134,259 

43 

Norwood, 

926,487 

849,017 

366,460 

552,299 

43 

Orange, 

2,880,623 

1,831,550 

880,735 

1,022,281 

44 

Oxford, 

1,127,232 

628,980 

1,092,404 

1,065,184 

45 

Palmer, 

2,.505,494 

2,319,541 

1,806,255 

1,991,304 

46 

Pea body,      

7,807,945 

8,553,003 

6,853,-556 

10,960,862 

47 

Pepperel), 

896,970 

569,348 

1,131,463 

1,179,312 

48 

PiTTSFIELD,          .... 

6,323,772 

4,571,573 

3,741,468 

3,850,781 

49 

Plymouth, 

5,960,620 

2,598,878 

8,341,714 

8,857,908 

50 

QUINCY 

8,089,200 

6,641,843 

3,992,540 

3,793,403 

51 

Randolph, 

184,703 

87,515 

464,829 

593,001 

52 

Reading, 

361,016 

303,965 

545,675 

633,563 

53 

Revere, 

649,037 

466,825 

44,671 

46,546 

54 

Rockland 

808,850 

725,989 

1,812,229 

2,248,199 

55 

Kockport, 

6l2,b92 

4.53,807 

117,736 

134,482 

56 

Rowley, 

207,169 

165,155 

238,203 

299,893 

57 

Salem 

8,252,789 

5,808,571 

7,148,096 

7,665,528 

58 

Saiigus, 

169,6:52 

172,250 

135,264 

139,875 

59 

Sherborn 

101,163 

84,389 

35,606 

31,420 

60 

Shirley 

791,657 

616,420 

608,466 

681,-573 

61 

Somerset, 

73.706 

53,672 

17,466 

18,238 

62 

Somerville,      .... 

8,150,107 

9,689,097 

15,171,744 

13,616,380 

63 

South  Hadley,     .... 

1,234,867 

818,207 

492,301 

694,709 

64 

Southbridge,        .... 

2,.577,827 

2,011,093 

1,267,674 

1,342,995 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS:   BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS —  Continued. 


Valub  op  Goods  Made 

Average  Number  of 
Persons  Emploted 

Total  Amount  Paid 
IN  Wages 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

$473,155 

$507,531 

147 

190 

$77,933 

$93,874 

1 

22,265,904 

24,625,633 

8,742 

9,149 

4,349,814 

4,714,525 

2 

737,062 

947,294 

462 

469 

179,798 

187,209 

3 

28,427,036 

31,034,247 

13,572 

13,840 

6,066,436 

6,247,686 

4 

4,292,990 

4,771,129 

1,646 

1,647 

809,472 

907,159 

5 

3,726,574 

3,742,050 

2,089 

2,361 

1,139,008 

1,223,947 

6 

201,379 

214,456 

100 

103 

51,880 

48,348 

7 

47,466,061 

56,532,.505 

21,735 

23,752 

8,787,951 

9,706,714 

8 

1,087,712 

1,143,234 

602 

627 

274,001 

293,116 

9 

1,644,987 

1,782,636 

721 

759 

343,611 

355,248 

10 

6,698,677 

7,898,874 

3,924 

4,308 

1,693,603 

1,955,414 

11 

44,750,312 

50,488,777 

26,673 

26,682 

10,544,005 

10,968,502 

12 

49,613,553 

56,743,024 

19,552 

22,161 

10,654,822 

12,546,898 

13 

71,436 

99,790 

33 

49 

16,416 

28,611 

14 

11,185,228 

10,709,197 

2,642 

2,767 

1,279,497 

1,280,399 

15 

1,660,852 

1,751,465 

670 

703 

335,677 

309,535 

16 

904,099 

1,017,987 

599 

701 

267,469 

310,166 

17 

7,234,936 

7,962,3.55 

3.375 

3,821 

1,.591,336 

1,799,830 

18 

819,113 

1,142,855 

335 

395 

161,420 

184,421 

19 

623,304 

678,407 

371 

376 

169,360 

188,217 

20 

9,349,329 

8,232,846 

1,493 

1,.536 

763,277 

691,475 

21 

310,677 

296,986 

174 

l.'>9 

102,477 

87,110 

22 

1,965,307 

2,497,911 

980 

1,328 

401,6,30 

536,286 

23 

1,751,605 

2,057,014 

844 

892 

410,949 

497,293 

24 

2,687,0(15 

2,466,355 

1,195 

1,175 

.529,170 

485,947 

25 

1,949,232 

1,917,067 

818 

760 

309,124 

314,950 

26 

1,041,195 

1,227,391 

308 

364 

160,911 

190,920 

27 

243,048 

229,350 

114 

116 

65,309 

66,036 

28 

1,159,583 

1,360,383 

783 

670 

363,265 

334,835 

29 

2,534,186 

2,625,994 

1,579 

1,515 

724,354 

703,804 

30 

3,098,183 

2,974,991 

1,221 

1,197 

559,743 

.568,668 

31 

591,635 

703,460 

310 

345 

134,374 

148,285 

32 

27,306,559 

29,856,640 

17,083 

19,2V)8 

6,772,040 

7,848,696 

33 

5,993,752 

6,576,813 

2,523 

2,821 

1,202,796 

1,309,467 

34 

3,566,883 

4,539,123 

1,624 

1,769 

781,688 

864,284 

35 

,6,574,520 

7,796,1.54 

4,381 

4,514 

1,853,087 

1,970,730 

36 

2,075,115 

2,611,333 

1,185 

1,416 

579,422 

686,010 

37 

3,734,083 

4,628,860 

1,892 

2,094 

1,022,434 

1,224,042 

38 

5,058,411 

5,269,212 

2,462 

2,602 

963,600 

1,081,316 

39 

3,987,063 

4,319,532 

2,779 

2,719 

1,286,860 

1,2.59,012 

40 

322,741 

363,389 

275 

292 

113,482 

111,326 

41 

1,209,696 

1,442,769 

750 

851 

4.59,185 

450,422 

42 

2,486,971 

2,653,5.59 

1,042 

1,212 

619,759 

671,961 

43 

2,051,092 

1,784,320 

707 

747 

295,196 

318,604 

44 

2,807,2.59 

3,251,074 

2,050 

2,123 

663,006 

792,963 

45 

10,.S91,287 

15,326,076 

3,894 

4,040 

1,963,943 

1,970,729 

46 

1,557,889 

1,626,972 

399 

434 

196,0.50 

216,497 

47 

6,909,028 

7,452,073 

3,420 

3,549 

1,734,6.50 

1,8.58,383 

48 

10,898,.569 

11,.579,247 

2,257 

2,2.51 

941,232 

1,010,222 

49 

8,268,622 

8,467,296 

4,820 

5,671 

2,904,255 

3,362,616 

50 

706,900 

900,9.54 

250 

303 

1.54,616 

189,056 

51 

866,196 

1,026,751 

299 

315 

134,162 

145,038 

52 

115,405 

133.386 

94 

88 

50,102 

34,199 

53 

3,239,866 

3,620,125 

1,302 

1,4.57 

737,489 

8.80,705 

54 

504,101 

555,304 

581 

583 

255,5.52 

290,276 

55 

411,902 

487,198 

252 

270 

87,653 

100,646 

66 

10,925,478 

12,341,993 

5,416 

5,882 

2,2.52,994 

2,,583.160 

57 

228,891 

203,114 

76 

87 

31,899 

32,599 

58 

58,314 

66,699 

21 

22 

8,940 

8,281 

59 

1,129.637 

1,321,424 

409 

451 

1.53,141 

176,519 

60 

46,156 

.58,929 

45 

54 

20,445 

27,907 

61 

17,613,480 

16,482,286 

2,333 

2,70() 

1,099,943 

1,337,604 

62 

976,821 

1,404,133 

486 

605 

205,425 

265,330 

63 

2,1.50,453 

2,350,519 

1,6.57 

1,696 

662,453 

678,372 

64 
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Cities  akd  Towns. 

Capital  Invested 

Value  of  Stock  Used 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1 

Spencer, 

$1,475,174 

$884,257 

$2,739,073 

$2,508,299 

•2 

Springfield 

20,344,860 

16,189,982 

10,991,414 

12,136,367 

3 

Stonehani, 

691,-343 

667,896 

2,036,676 

2,225,333 

4 

Stoughton, 

1,611,642 

1,104,460 

1,781,969 

2,191,598 

5 

Tadnton,    

13,481,665 

9,671,786 

7,379,596 

8,956,178 

6 

Templeton, 

945,076 

680,117 

452,560 

531,361 

7 

Topsfield, 

18,096 

12,133 

44,546 

52,966 

8 

Townsend, 

254,611 

171,982 

93,896 

91,117 

9 

Uxbridge, 

909,908 

625,380 

664,589 

672,356 

10 

Wakefield, 

2,517,678 

1,745,176 

2,485,299 

2,409,951 

11 

Walpole, 

2,007,833 

1,522,985 

1,230,123 

1,467,581 

12 

WALTHAil 

9,566,598 

8,026,766 

1,823,288 

1,742,351 

13 

Wareham 

513,805 

498,745 

304,973 

313,107 

14 

Warren,        ..... 

1,529,166 

1,475,031 

962,310 

935,108 

15 

^\atenown,         .       .       .       . 

5,810,92s 

2,923,203 

5,312,771 

6,297,446 

16 

Wavland 

531,949 

436,192 

1,275,8.57 

1,376,519 

17 

Webster, 

5,230,506 

3,^:29,666 

5,179,294 

5,183,367 

18 

Welleslev, 

344,606 

248,167 

226,429 

344,513 

19 

West  Springfield, 

2,201,237 

1,043,265 

882,799 

960,772 

20 

Westborough 

283,127 

287,683 

307,169 

513,477 

21 

Westfield, 

5,283,098 

3,150,499 

2,064,768 

2,170,108 

22 

Westford 

1,236,147 

810,795 

979,915 

1,310,070 

23 

Weston, 

195,649 

76,178 

47,175 

55,039 

24 

Wevniouth 

3,559,225 

2,489,177 

2,927,929 

3,209,784 

25 

Whitman, 

1,756,985 

1,608,943 

3,155,499 

3,566,358 

26 

Williamsljurg 

76,495 

82,285 

36,436 

39,398 

27 

Wiuchendon 

1,667,275 

1,.508,233 

1,086,347 

1,048,453 

28 

Winchester,         .... 

1,237.237 

796,417 

1,553,219 

1,550,491 

'29 

WOBURN 

4,221,739 

3,479,318 

2,632,171 

3,081,146 

30 

Worcester,      .... 

41,539,935 

27,880,895 

24,836,088 

30,051,801 

31 

Wrentham 

393,506 

307,932 

254,716 

334,857 

32 

All  other  towns, 

All  Industries, 

38,412,369 

31,347,359 

35,500,698 

37,021,851 

33 

$801,271,340 

$603,229,765 

$569,419,793 

$632,472,751 

A^nali/sis. 
On  pages  308  to  312  a  presentation  of  general  statistics  by 
cities  and  towjis  is  given,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, value  of  stock  used,  value  of  goods  made,  average 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  total  amount  paid  in  wages 
for  the  years  1904  and  1905  in  the  5,019  establishments  con- 
sidered. In  the  following  table,  drawn  therefrom,  the  value  of 
goods  made  in  1904  and  1905  for  the  cities  of  the  State  is 
given  with  increase  or  decrease  in  amounts  and  percentages  : 


Value  op  Goods  Made 

INXRKASE    (+) 
OR  DKCKKASB   (— )   IN 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

Amounts 

Percentages 

Beverh', . 
Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Cambridge,    . 
Chelsea,  . 
Chicopee, 
Everett,  . 

$2,915,693 

136,944,795 

31,232,007 

35.606,719 

12,978,482 

7,059.745 

3,963.422 

$3,295,346 

148,166,725 

34,.533,678 

36,880,084 

14,586,209 

8,260,4.35 

4,632,112 

+$379,653 
+11,221,930 
+3,301,671 
+1,273,365 
+  1,607,727 
+1,200,690 
+668,690 

+  13.02 
+8.19 
+10.57 
+3.58 
+12.39 
+17.01 
+16.87 
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Value  of  Goods  Madk 

AVKKAGE    NDMBER    OF 

Persons  EjifLOTED 

Total  Amount  Paid 
IN  Wages 

1904 

190.5 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 



$4,128,117 

$3,958,347 

1,895 

1,884 

$894,025 

J8S7,852 

1 

22,261,788 

24,218,339 

9,095 

9,551 

4,815,100 

4,994,667 

2 

2,884,694 

3,289,470 

1,130 

1,178 

541,110 

593,863 

3 

2,897,968 

3,267,648 

1,089 

1,097 

551,257 

573,777 

4 

12,946,222 

14,976,646 

6,049 

6,811 

2,844,517 

3,315,027 

5 

1,028,350 

1,119,413 

614 

685 

308,986 

321,698 

6 

75,742 

74,451 

53 

38 

16,851 

14,043 

7 

265,997 

252,376 

234 

206 

101,455 

91,202 

8 

1,108,095 

1,215,529 

707 

732 

302,394 

317,082 

9 

4,356,290 

4,446,456 

1,790 

1,770 

812,275 

805,813 

10 

2,614,409 

3,027,068 

771 

818 

398,953 

447,463 

11 

6,473,873 

6,803,267 

5,626 

.5,817 

q 

,945,294 

•2 

,972,987 

12 

597,693 

586,186 

361 

380 

171,568 

182,331 

13 

1,609,824 

1,714,160 

1,090 

1,159 

415,135 

469,187 

14 

15,271,514 

17,201,811 

3,211 

3,890 

1,620,166 

1,936,941 

15 

1,664,882 

1,768,976 

447 

432 

2.57,840 

261,228 

16 

6,824,618 

7,533,298 

2,589 

2,743 

930,963 

1,083,607 

17 

385,370 

497,985 

139 

145 

6.5,152 

69,959 

18 

1,748,387 

1,864,455 

656 

662 

304,460 

320,.584 

19 

572,610 

862,028 

291 

372 

131,119 

1.59,456 

20 

5,247,074 

5,310,053 

2,396 

2,442 

1,223,630 

1,210,2.56 

21 

1,405,511 

1,803,582 

528 

598 

225,013 

261,181 

22 

168,577 

211,840 

77 

86 

62,9.51 

65,745 

23 

4,563,592 

5,062,204 

1,685 

1,746 

850,198 

903,397 

24 

5,724,237 

5,734,923 

1,855 

2,210 

1,127,409 

1,343,654 

25 

80,100 

78,366 

60 

56 

21,717 

25,405 

26 

2,047,518 

2,142,077 

1,244 

1,262 

530,669 

.541,607 

27 

2,179,213 

2,897,507 

650 

651 

319,782 

327, .360 

28 

4,316,090 

4,620,119 

1,298 

1,225 

698,215 

610,823 

29 

47,057,418 

54,778,429 

20,600 

23,123 

10,674,972 

12,198,189 

30 

647,145 

804,401 

353 

428 

198,681 

259,063 

31 

55,749,499 

65,762,128 

22,047 

23,507 

},226,056 

10,039,155 

32 

$993,913,449      $1 

,098,751,900 

430,149 

463,106 

$200,373,994 

$217 

,934,344 

33 

Value  of  Goods  Made 

INCBEASE   (+) 

OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

CiT 

ES. 

1904 

1903 

Amounts 

Percentages 

Fall  River,     . 

$40,831,141 

$42,516,442 

+$1,685,301 

-f4.12 

Fitchburg, 

13,270,367 

15,510,340 

+2,239,973 

+16.88 

Gloucester,     . 

6,070,712 

5,915,915 

—154,797 

—2.. 55 

Haverhill, 

22,265,904 

24,625,633 

-| 

[-2,3.59,729 

+10.60 

Holyoke, 

28,427,036 

31.034,247 

- 

-2,607,211 

+9.17 

Lawrence, 

47,466,061 

56,532,505 

- 

-9,066,444 

+19.10 
—12.82 

Lowell,   . 

44,7.50,312 

50,488,777 

-5,7.38,465 

Lynn, 

49,613,553 

.56,743,024 

- 

-7,129,471 

—14.37 

Maiden,  . 

11,185,228 

10,709,197 

—476,031 

^1.25 

Marlborough, 

7,234,936 

7,962,355 

+727,419 

+10.05 

Medford, 

819,113 

1,142,855 

+323,742 

+39.52 

Melrose, . 

•  9,349,329 

8,232,846 

—1,116,483 

—11.94 

New  Bedford, 

27,306,559 

29,856,640 

+2,  .550, 081 

+9.33 

Newburyport, 

5,993,752 

6,576,813 

+583,061 

+9.73 

Newton,  . 

3,.566,883 

4,.539,123 

+972,240 

+27.26 

North  Adams, 

6,.574,520 

7,796,154 

+1,221,634 

+18.58 

Northampton, 

5,058,411 

5,269,212 

+210,801 

-H-17 

Pittsfleld, 

6,909,028 

7,452,073 

+543,045 

+7.86 
-i-2.40 

Quincy,   . 

8,268,622 

8,467,296 

+198,674 

Salem,      . 

10,925,478 

12,341,993 

+1,416,515 

+12.97 

Somerville,     . 

17,613,480 

16,482,286 

—1,131,194 

—6.42 

Springfield,    . 

22,261,788 

24,218,339 

+1,9.56,.551 

+8.79 

Taunton, 

12,946,222 

14,976,646 

+2,030,424 

+  15.68 

VValtham, 

6,473,873 

6,803,267 

+329,394 

+5.09 

Woburn, 

4,316,090 

4,620,119 

+304,029 

+7.04 

Worcester, 

47,057,418 

54,778,429 

+7,721,011 

+16.41 

Totals,  . 

$697,256,679 

$765,947,115 

+$68,690,436 

+9.85 
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That  the  year  1 905  was  one  of  great  growth  and  prosperity 
in  industrial  enterprises  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  gains  ex- 
hibited for  the  cities  in  the  preceding  table.  Twenty-nine 
out  of  the  33  cities  in  the  State  show  increased  product  value 
in  1905  as  compared  with  1904,  the  greatest  single  increase 
appearing  for  Boston.  The  number  of  establishments  report- 
ing for  1904  and  1905  in  this  city  was  1,109,  and  the  value  of 
goods  produced  in  them  aggregated  $136,944,795  in  1904  and 
$148,166,725  in  1905,  a  gain  of  $11,221,930,  or  8.19  per  cent. 
Increase  appears  also  in  each  of  the  other  elements  shown  in 
the  table  on  pages  308  to  312,  the  cost  of  stock  risins:  from 
$76,682,011  in  1904  to  $85,198,697  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
$8,516,686,  or  11.06  per  cent.  The  gain  in  number  of  persons 
emploj^ed  was  2,747,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  these  1,109  establishments  being  47,279  in  1905  as  against 
44,532  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  amount  disbursed  in 
wages  shows  an  increase  of  $1,464,880,  or  6.33  per  cent. 

Next  in  rank  on  the  basis  of  gain  in  product  value  comes  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  the  A^alue  of  goods  made  in  1905,  in  the  85 
establishments  comparable,  being  $56,532,505  as  against  $47,- 
466,061  in  1904,  an  increase  of  $9,066,444,  or  19.10  per  cent. 
Corresponding  increases  as  regards  value  of  stock  consumed, 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  are  also  shown. 

The  cit}'  of  Worcester,  265  establishments  entering  into  the 
comparison,  follows  third  in  line,  the  salue  of  goods  produced 
in  1904  being  $47,057,418,  rising  in  1905  to  $54,778,429,  an 
increase  of  $7,721,011,  or  16.41  per  cent,  and  an  almost  equal 
increase  is  shown  for  Lynn,  the  gain  in  product  value  in  1905 
over  1904,  255  establishments  reporting,  being  $7,129,471,  or 
14.37  per  cent.  Material  gains  are  shown  also  for  Lowell, 
Brockton,  and  New  Bedford,  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
value  of  goods  made  being  12.82,  10.57,  and  9.33,  respectively. 
Referring  to  the  table  on  pages  308  to  312,  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  these  cities  increase  is  also  exhibited  in  cost  value  of  stock 
consumed,  in  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  in  total 
amount  paid  in  wages. 

That  the  gain  in  value  of  product,  persons  employed,  etc., 
was  not  all  made  in  the  cities  of  the  State  is  seen  from  further 
inspection  of  the  table  under  consideration.  Some  of  the  towns 
exhibit  marked  advance  in  1905  over  the  figures  for  1904,  no- 
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tably  that  of  Peabody,  in  which  the  value  of  goods  made  in 
1905  was  $15,326,07(3  as  against  $10,391,287  in  1904,  a  gain 
of  $4,934,789,  or  47.49  per  cent.  Watertown  shows  an 
increase  in  product  value  of  $1,930,297,  or  12.64  per  cent; 
Leominster,  a  gain  of  $1,200,197,  or  17.92  per  cent;  Attle- 
borough,  a  gain  in  product  value  over  1904  of  $1,155,815,  or 
12.03  per  cent ;  and  North  Attleborough,  an  increase  of  $894,- 
777,  or  23.96  per  cent. 

The  followino-  table  brings  the  aggreo-ates  for  the  cities  of  the 
State  into  comparison  with  the  aggregates  for  towns  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  1904,  for  each  of  the  elements  considered  : 


1904 

1905 

Increase  (+) 
OR  Decrease  (— )  in 

Classification. 

Amounts 

Percentages 

Cities. 

Capital  invested, 

Value  of  stock  used 

Value  of  goods  made,  .... 
Avei-age   number   of    persons   em- 
ployed,         

Total  amount  paid  in  wages,     . 

Toivns. 

Capital  invested, 

Value  of  stock  used,    .... 
Value  of  goods  made, .... 
Average    number    of   persons   em- 
ployed,         

Total  amount  paid  in  wages,     . 

8574,230,049 
$399,302,256 
§697,256,679 

297,858 
$140,134,948 

$227,041,291 

S170,117,.5,37 
$296,656,770 

132,291 

$60,239,046 

$4.35,248,351 
$444,737,929 
$765,947,115 

322,921 
§152,772,584 

$167,981,414 
$187,734,822 
$332,804,785 

140,185 
$65,161,760 

*_ 
+$45,435,673 

+$68,690,436 

+25,063 
+$12,637,636 

*_ 
+$17,617,285 
+$36,148,015 

+7,894 
+$4,922,714 

*_ 
+11.. 38 

+9.85 

+8.41 
+9.02 

*_ 
+10.36 
+12.19 

+5.97 
+8.17 

*  Not  comparable.    Figures  in  1904  taken  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  1905. 

The  aggregate  value  of  product  in  the  cities,  3,383  estab- 
lishments reporting,  amounted  to  $697,256,679  in  1904  and 
$765,947,115  in  1905,  a  gain  in  the  latter  year  of  9.85  per 
cent.  For  stock  used,  the  increase  was  from  $399,302,256  to 
$444,737,929,  an  increase  of  $45,435,673,  or  11.38  per  cent. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  exhibits  an  increase 
of  8.41  per  cent,  and  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  cities 
rose  from  $140,134,948  to  $152,772,584,  a  gain  of  $12,- 
637,636,  or  9.02  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  value  of  product  turned  out  in  the  1,636 
establishments  reporting  for  the  towns  of  the  State  was  $296,- 
656,770  in  1904  and  "$332,804,785  in  1905,  an  increase  of 
$36,148,015,  or  12.19  per  cent.  The  aggregate  increase  in 
value  of  stock  used  for  towns  was  10.36  per  cent;  the  gain 
in  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  7,894,  or  5.97 
per  cent,  while  the  gain  in  wages  over  1904  for  the  towns 
amounted  to  $4,922,714,  or  8.17  per  cent. 
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Summary  of  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  leading  points  for  the  3'ears  1904  and  1905,  for  All 
Industries,  brought  forward  from  the  various  presentations,  are 
as  follows  : 


Classification. 


Kuniber  of  establishments  considered, 

Numbei'  of  private  firms, 

Number  of  corporations, 

Number  of  industrial  combinations,   , 

Number  of  partners,        .        .        .        , 

Males, 

Females, 

Estates 

Number  of  stockholders. 

Males 

Females, 

Banks,  trustees,  etc 

Average  partners  to  a  private  firm,  . 
Average  stockholders  to  a  corporation 

Capital 

Value  of  stock  used,  .  .  .  . 
Value  of  goods  made,     .       .       .       , 

Persons  employed : 
Average  number,  .        .        .        . 

Smallest  number,  .        .        .        , 

Greatest  number, 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest. 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages, 

Average  proportion  of  business  done. 
Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 


1904 


5,019 
3,178 
1,662 


4,954 

4,710 

205 

39 

56,070 

32,435 

17,744 

5,891 

1.56 

33.74 


§801,271,340 
$569,419,793 
$993,913,449 


430,149 
363,245 
493,354 
130,109 

$200,373,994 

69.14 
293.64 


1903 


5,019 
3,077 
1,763 


4,742 

4,484 

190 

68 

57,864 

33,741 

18,396 

5,727 

1..54 

32.82 


$603,229,765 

$632,472,751 

$1,098,751,900 


463,106 
400.795 
.520,295 
119,500 

$217,934,344 

70.92 
294.88 


iscrkase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (— )  in  1903 


—101 
+101 


—212 

—226 

—15 

:9 

1,794 

1,306 

+6,52 

—164 

—0.02 

—0.92 


t 


t- 
+$63,0.52,9.58 
+$104,838,451 


+32,9.57 
+37,.550 
+26,941 
—10,609 

+  $17,560,350 

4-1.78 
+1.24 


Percent- 
ages 


—3.1s 

+6.08 


—4.28 
—4.80 
—7.32 
+74.36 
+3.20 
+4.03 
+3.67 
—2.78 
—  1.28 
—2.73 

t- 
+11.07 
+10.55 


+7.66 

+10.34 

+5.46 

—8.15 

+8.76 

+2.57 
+0.42 


*  No  change. 

t  Not  comparable.    Figures  in  1904  taken  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  1905. 
260  and  261,  ante. 


See  pages 


The  number  of  establishments  considered  in  All  Industries 
in  both  years  w^as  5,019.  The  decrease  in  number  of  private 
firms  and  the  increase  in  number  of  corporations  are  reciprocal, 
since  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  year  remains  the 
same.  Although  a  decrease  in  number  of  partners  and  an  in- 
crease in  number  of  stockholders  is  shown,  nevertheless,  the 
average  number  of  partners  to  a  private  firm  and  the  average 
number  of  stockholders  to  a  corporation  remains  practically 
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the  same  in  both  years.  In  each  of  the  other  elements  con- 
sidered in  the  table,  namely,  value  of  stock  used,  value  of 
goods  made,  average  number  of  persons  employed,  smallest 
and  greatest  numbers  of  persons  emploj^ed,  total  amount  paid 
in  wages,  average  proportion  of  business  done,  and  average 
number  of  days  in  operation,  increase  for  All  Industries  for 
1905  as  compared  with  1904  is  shown.  Not  only  does  the 
ao;o;i'eoate  for  All  Industries  show  increase,  but  reference  to 
the  various  tables  indicates  that  the  gain  in  1905  was  general 
and  was  not  confined  to  any  special  line  of  manufactures.  The 
following  table  brings  out  for  the  nine  leading  industries,  in  a 
graphic  manner,  the  facts  relating  to  value  of  product,  persons 
employed,  amount  paid  in  wages,  number  of  days  in  operation, 
and  average  proportion  of  business  done  : 


INCREASK  (+)  OR  DECREASE  (— )  IN  1905 

AS  Compared  with  1904  in 


Persons 
Employed 


Wages  Days 


Proportion 


Boots  and  sboes, 
Carpetings, 
Cotton  goods, 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Paper, 

Woolen  goods,    . 
Worsted  goods,  . 


+ 


+ 


+ 


In  four  of  the  above  points,  nameh^,  product,  persons  em- 
ployed, wages,  and  average  proportion  of  business  done,  eight 
of  these  nine  industries  exhibit  increase  in  1905  as  compared 
with  1904.  The  minus  signs  appearing  for  days  in  operation 
for  six  of  the  nine  industries,  as  has  been  stated,  are  due  to 
difference  in  the  form  of  inquiry  rather  than  to  loss  of  time. 
Eliminating  this  element,  upon  which  there  is  no  fair  com- 
parison between  the  two  years,  the  table  might  be  extended 
so  as  to  show  that  not  only  in  the  nine  leading  industries  do 
increases  appear,  but  that  in  49  out  of  the  79  classified  indus- 
tries of  the  State  similar  conditions  obtained. 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  wages,  industry  product, 
and  profit  and  minor  expenses  to  the  selling  value  of  goods 
produced,  the  following  series  of  tables  is  given,  the  first  re- 
latingf  to  Boots  and  Shoes  : 
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Boots  and  Shoes.     [Comparison  for  642  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  9iade  and  work  done  (gross  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials) , 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages). 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,         .... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses,       


$160,131,735 

$100,9.09,088 

$59,172,647 

$3-2,725,760 

$26,446,887 

55.31 

44.69 


$178,492,136 
$116,826,010 

$61,666,126 

$37,105,890 

$24,560,236 

60.17 

39.83 


Subtracting  the  cost  of  stock  used  for  the  year  from  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced,  we  have  what  has  been  termed 
an  Industry  Product,  in  other  words,  a  figure  wliich  represents 
the  productive  forces  of  the  industry  —  labor  and  capital.  In 
the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  part  of  this 
industry  product  is  paid  to  the  lal)or  force  in  the  form  of 
wages  and  the  remainder  constitutes  a  ' '  Profit  and  Minor 
Expense  Fund  "from  which  are  paid  freight,  insurance,  interest 
on  loans  (credit  capital),  interest  on  stock  (fixed  or  invested 
capital),  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  and  profits.  This  in- 
dustry product  and  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  are  shown 
in  the  third  and  fifth  columns  of  the  table,  respectively. 

In  1904,  the  percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  55.31,  and  the  percentage 
of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  was 
44.(39.  Somewhat  better  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor  existed  in  1905,  in  which  year  60.17  per  cent  of  the 
industry  product  was  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  form  of 
wages,  and  39.83  per  cent  was  devoted  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses. 

The  facts  for  Carpetings  are  shown  in  the  next  table  : 

Garpetings.     [Comparison  for  13  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),    . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production. 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials) , 

Wages  (labor's  dir'ect  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages),    . 
Percentage  of  industrj- product  jjaid  in  wages,                  .        .        . 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  i^roflt  and  minor  ex- 
penses,     ..." 


$10,848,565 
$7,.3.53,357 
$3,495,208 
$2,298,953 
$1,196,2.55 
65.77 

34.23 


$11,781,767 
$7,566,620 
$4,215,147 
$2,415,953 
$1,799,194 
57.32 

42.68 
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The  industry  product  for  Carpetings  in  1904  was  $3,495,208. 
Of  this  amount,  $2,298,953,  or  65.77  per  cent,  was  paid  in 
wages  and  the  balance,  $1,19(5,255,  or  34.23  per  cent,  was 
devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses.  For  1905,  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  was  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses, 
42.68,  as  against  57.32  per  cent  of  tlie  industry  product  paid 
in  wages. 

The  table  for  Cotton  Goods  follows. 


Cotton  Goods.     [Comparison  for  163  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials) , 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,         .... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses,     ..."..; 


$131, 

881, 

S31, 
$17, 


'215,U0 

.577,677 
637,433 
790,7(39 
846,664 
64.05 

35.95 


$142,935,223 
$83,097,480 
859,837,743 
$34,491,894 
$25,345,849 
57.64 

42.86 


In  Cotton  Goods,  on  the  basis  of  percentages,  we  find  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  as  for  Carpetings.  The  industry 
product  for  1904  was  $49,637,433,  and  of  this  amount  $31,- 
790,769,  or  64.05  per  cent,  was  paid  in  wages,  the  balance, 
$17,846,664,  or  35.95  per  cent,  being  reserved  for  profit 
and  minor  expenses,  as  against  57.64  per  cent  paid  in  wages 
and  42.36  per  cent  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  in 
1905. 

The  next  table  relates  to  Leather. 


Leather.     [Comparison  for  108  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,          .... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses  


$26,860,544 

518,941,462 
$7,919,082 
$3,704,301 
$4,214,781 
46.78 

53.22 


$36,033,425 

$25,700,951 

$10,332,474 

$3,941,692 

$6,390,782 

38.15 

61.85 


The  value  of  goods  produced  in  this  industry  in  1904  was 
126,860,544  as  against   $36,033,425  in  1905.      The  industry 
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product,  after  deducting  the  cost  value  of  stock  consumed,  was 
considerably  larger  in  1905  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  of 
this  industry  product,  in  1904,  46.78  per  cent  was  devoted  to 
wages,  leaving  53.22  per  cent  for  profit  and  minor  expenses, 
while  for  1905  the  percentage  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses rose  to  61.85  and  the  percentage  of  industry  product 
paid  in  wages,  which  is  the  complement  of  profit  and  minor 
expenses,  fell  to  38.15  per  cent. 

For  Machines  and  Machinery  we  have  the  following  figures  : 


Machines  and  Machinery.     [Comparison  for  374  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  In  production, 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materialsj, 

Wages  (labor's  direct  sliare  of  product) 

Prolit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages),     . 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,          .... 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses  


$48,267,340 
818,776,470 
$29,490,870 
$15,433,993 
$14,056,877 
52.33 

47.67 


$54,419,727 
$21, .544,367 
$32,875,360 
$17,701,510 
$15,173,850 
53.84 

46.16 


The  industry  product  in  1904  was  $29,490,870,  rising  in 
1905  to  $32,875,360.  Of  these  amounts  in  1904  and  1905, 
respectively,  52.33  per  cent  and  53.84  per  cent  were  paid  in 
wages,  and  47.67  and  46.16  per  cent,  respective!}^,  were  de- 
voted to  profit  and  minor  expenses. 

The  conditions  for  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  are  similar  to 
those  for  Machines  and  Machinery.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : 


Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.     [Comparison  for  437  Establisliments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),    . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industi'y  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials). 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,         .        .        .        . 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses  


$46,787,895 
$22,478,669 
$24,309,226 
$12,316,718 
$11,992,.508 
50.67 

49.33 


$,55,.583,537 
$28,483,332 
$27,100,205 
$13,985,673 
$13,114,532 
51.61 

48.39 


The  industry  product  in  1904  amounted  to  $24,309,226. 
Of  this  amount  $12,316,718,  or  50.67  per  cent,  was  paid  in 
wages  as  against  51.61  per  cent  in  1905.  A  somewhat  larger 
amount  was  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  in  the  latter 
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than  in  the  former  year,  the  percentage  standing  48.39  in  1905 
as  against  49.33  for  1904. 
The  next  table  is  for  Paper. 


Paper.     [Comparison  for  81  Establishments  ] 


Classification. 


1904 


1903 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gros8  product), 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industry  product  (gross  product  le^s  value  of  stock  and  materials), 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages), 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex- 
penses,       


$30,955,165 

§17,177,040 

$13,778,125 

$5,376,093 

$8,40-2,032 

39.02 

60.98 


$33,178,328 

$19,3.56,489 

$13,821,839 

$5,573,075 

$8,248,764 
40.32 

59.68 


In  this  industry,  practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
both  years.  The  percentages  of  industry  product  paid  in 
wages  and  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  were  39.02 
and  60.98,  respectively,  in  1904,  and  in  1905  a  variation 
of  aljout  one  per  cent  is  shown,  the  percentage  of  industry 
product  paid  in  wages  being  40.32  and  that  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses  59.68. 

The  next  table  relates  to  Woolen  Goods. 


Woolen  Goods.     [Comparison  for  151  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (gross  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  used  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production, 

Industry  jjroduct  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials) , 

Wages  (lal)or's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages),     . 

Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages 

Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profits  and  minor  ex- 
penses,       


$53,767,126 
$32,143,366 
$21,623,760 
$10,800,738 
$10,823,022 
49.95 

50.05 


$60,048,155 
$34,757,512 
$25,290,643 
$11,134,282 
$14,156,361 
44.03 

55.97 


The  value  of  goods  made  in  this  industry  in  1904  was 
1,767,126,  rising  to  $60,048,155  in  1905.  The  industry 
product  for  1905,  therefore,  was  considerably  larger  than  in 
1904.  Of  the  amount  in  1904,  $10,800,738,  or  49.95  per  cent, 
was  paid  to  the  employees  in  wages  as  against  44.03  per  cent 
of  the  amount  in  1905,  and  the  percentages  of  industry  product 
devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses  in  the  two  years  were 
50.05  and  55.97,  respectively. 

The  final  table  is  for  AVorsted  Goods. 
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Worsted  Goods.     [Comparison  for  41  Establishments.] 


Classification. 


Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  (eroBS  product),     . 

Value  of  stock  wsed  and  other  materials  consumed  in  production 

Industry  product  (gross  product  less  value  of  stock  and  materials) 

Wages  (labor's  direct  share  of  product), 

Profit  and  minor  expense  fund  (industry  product  less  wages). 
Percentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages. 
Percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and  minor  ex 
penses 


$45,568,069 
§29,987,350 

$15,580,719 

$7,199,557 

$8,381,162 

46.21 

53.79 


$58,455,252 
$37,608,537 

$20,846,715 

$8,348,876 

$12,497,839 

40.05 

59.95 


In  this  industry  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  industry 
product  was  paid  in  wages  in  1905  than  in  1904,  the  amounts 
for  wages  and  profit  and  minor  expenses  being  $8,348,876 
and  $12,497,839,  respectively,  in  1905,  as  against  $7,199,557 
for  wages  and    $8,381,162  for  profit  and    minor  expenses  in 

1904.  The  percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit 
and  minor  expenses  w^as  53.79  in  1904  and  59.95  in  1905. 

That  the  conditions  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
entire  State  may  be  accurately  portrayed  each  year  from  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  these  representative  establishments, 
we  present  below  an  estimated  value  of  product  for  1905. 
The  figures  for  the  Decennial  Census,  taken  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  and  adjusted  to  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  for  the  industries  of  Massachusetts,  have  been 
used  as  a  base,  and  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1905 
as  compared  wdth  1904  as  shown  in  this  volume  for  the 
5,019  establishments,  we  have  estimated  a  value  of  product 
in  each  industry  such  as  might  have  been  obtained  from  a 
Census  had  it  been  taken  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1905.  The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Estimated  Value  of  Product  for  the  State  —  1905. 


Estimated 

Value  of  Product 

1905 


Agricultural  implements,    . 
Arms  and  ammunition. 

Artisans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,  . 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product). 
Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock. 
Boot  and  slioe  findings,    . 


$681,260 

5,414,452 

6,774,263 

711,550 

510,164 

192,872,927 

157,508,.521 

27,062,046 

8,302,360 
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INDL'STKIES. 


Estimated 

Value  of  Product 

1905 


Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,    .       .        .       .  , 

Boxes  (paper) 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,       .        .       .  . 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,      .        .        .  . 

Building  materials 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,     . 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,    .       .       .  , 

Carpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,     . 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded),    . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing, 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  goods  (woven),     .... 

Cotton  waste, 

Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Dyestuffs 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.,     . 

Fancy  articles,  etc 

Fertilizers 

Fine  arts  and  taxidermy 

Fireworks  and  matches 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 

Food  preparations, 

Furniture 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

Glass, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human). 
Hose  and  belting :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    .... 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 

Jewelry, 

Leather 

Leather  goods 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  carbonated  beverages 

Liquors  (malt), 

Liquors  (distilled) 

Lumber 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, . 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 

Paper 

Paper  goods 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing,  .... 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment,     . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods 


$9,938,495 
3,941,332 
1,304,990 
2,469,256 
8,997,904 
948,.579 
957,130 

11,830,940 

9,107,027 

901,088 

3,496,085 

4,570,407 

41,992,451 

8,896,682 

10,274,.596 

143,483,053 

139,993,245 

8,489,808 

78,037 

7,767,322 
1,320,950 

781,988 

19,644,713 

434,197 

1,463,797 

1,253,796 

2,298,256 

220,522 

260,308 

7,739,555 

105,212,386 

18,297,812 


1,525,747 
1,800,141 

28,849 

2,445,072 

10,811,635 

2,899,442 
3,622,208 

11,985,474 

44,832,412 
3,482,820 
1,876,495 

12,175,741 
1,241,216 
4,979,722 

66,672,279 

55,816,934 

1,602,3.54 

8,707,981 

1,751,688 

3,235,066 

34,720,741 

12,245,373 

176,499 

2,814,179 
44,014,733 
14,075,415 

9,888,122 
55,667,465 


*  Reports  from  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  gas  not  included  in  1905. 
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Estimated  Value  of  Product  for  the  State —  1905  —  Concluded. 


Estimated 

Value  of  Product 

1905 


Sacliilerj'  and  haruess, 

Soientiflc  instruments  and  appliances, 

Shipbuilding, 

SilU  and  silk  goods,       .... 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Stone, 

Quarried 

Cut  and  moniiniental, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease,    . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toj's  and  games  (children's),     . 
Trunks  and  valises 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 

"Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Woven  goods  and  yarn,    . 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  .... 
Worsted  goods 

All  Industries 


$1,2.54,08.5 
3,-232,447 
7,332,276 
7,609,490 
1,607,.549 
8,013,171 
.5,.571,98S 
2,441,183 
3,379,031 

5,57.5,479 

7,088,410 
943,130 

742,288 

2,171,687 

1,840,064 

55,132,758 

54,591,426 

541,332 

66,672,175 


§1,242,683,762 


As  has  been  stated,  the  total  vahie  of  product  derived 
from  the  returns  of  5,019  establishments  in  1905  was  $1,098,- 
751,900.  The  value  of  product  as  shown  by  the  last  Decen- 
nial Census,  taken  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  as 
derived  from  10,123  establishments,  was  $1,124,092,051,  and 
the  value  of  product  for  the  entire  State  for  1905  as  estimated 
in  the  above  table  amounts  to  $1,242,683,762.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  in  this  annual  comparison  for  1904-1905 
the  product  value  reported  from  the  5,019  establishments  is 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  State  as  ap- 
proximated for  1905.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
a  complete  Census  is  not  taken  rather  than  90  per  cent  each 
year.  Aside  from  the  plants  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
reports  from  which  are  not  included  in  these  annual  compari- 
sons, it  may  be  said  that  the  remaining  amount  unaccounted 
for  is  the  aggregate  product  of  a  large  number  of  small  and 
unrepresentative  establishments,  to  secure  returns  from  which 
would  necessitate  the  w^ork  of  many  agents,  and  would  delay 
the  publication  of  the  results  for  several  months  each  year.  No 
special  end  would,  therefore,  be  served,  and  the  entire  value 
of  product  for  the  State  may  be  safely  predicated  from  the 
returns  of  these  representative  establishments  upon  which  the 
stability  of  manufacturing  in  the  Commonwealth  depends. 
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Condensed  Statements. 

From  the  returns  made  by  the  5,019  establislmients  in  1905, 
we  submit  tlie  following  condensed  statements. 

The  year  1905  was  one  of  exceptional  activity  in  industrial 
enterprises. 

Stock  and  Materials  Used. 

The  total  amount  of  stock  used  in  the  5,019  establisliments 
entering  into  the  comparison  shoius  an  increase  in  1905  as  com- 
jpared  with  1904  of  11.07  j)er  cent.     In  the  nine  leading  in- 
dustries, in  which  tlie  value  of  stock  amounted  to  59.28  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  stock  used  in  All  Industries  in 
1905,  increases  are  shown  as  follows:  Boots  and  Shoes,  15.72 
percent;   Carpetings,  2.90  per  cent;   Cotton  Goods,  1.86  per 
cent;    Leather,  35.69  per  cent;    Machines   and   Machinery, 
14.74  per  cent;  Metals  and  Metcdlic  Goods,  26.71  per  cent; 
Paper,  12.69  per  cent;    Woolen  Goods,  8.13  p>er  cent;    and 
Worsted  Goods,  25.41  per  cent.       The  aggregate  increase  in 
value  of  stock  used  for  the  nine  leading  industries  in  1905  as 
compared  with  1904  was  13.83  per  cent. 

Goods  Made. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  made  in  the  5,019  establisJiments 
was  $993,913,449  in  1904,  rising,  in  1905,  to  §1,098,- 
751,900,  a  gain  of  §104,838,451,  or  10.55  per  cent.  The 
nine  leading  industries,  which  in  the  aggregate  rejjresent  57.42 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  goods  made  as  returned  in  1905, 
exhibit  increases  as  folloics :  Boots  and  Shoes,  11.74 per  cent; 
Carpetings,  8.60  per  cent;  Cotton  Goods,  8.93  p>er  cent; 
Leather,  34.15  per  cent;  Machines  and  Machinery,  12.75 
per  cent;  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  18.80 per  cent;  Paper, 
7.18  per  cent;  Woolen  Goods,  11.68  per  cent ;  and  Worsted 
Goods,  28.28 per  cent. 
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Persons  Employed. 

The  increase  tn  average  number  of  persons  em.pJoyed  in  All 
Industries  in  1905  as  compared  with  1904  was  32,957 per- 
sons, or  7.66  per  cent.  Increase  is  also  shown  in  smallest 
number  of  persons  employed  of  37,550  persons  or  10.34  per 
cent,  and  in  number  of  persons  empdoyed  at  periods  of  employ- 
ment of  greatest  number  an  increase  of  26,941  persons,  or  5.46 
per  cent  appears.  In  1905,  10,609  less  persons  were  out  of 
employment  for  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  than  in 
1904.  In  each  of  the  nine  leading  industries  increase  in 
average  number  of  persons  employed  appears,  the  percentages 
being  as  follows:  Boots  and  Shoes,  9.76:  Carpetings,  3.59; 
Cotton  Goods,  10.08:  Leather,  6.25;  Jlachines  and  Machin- 
ery, 14.18;  Metcds  and  Metallic  Goods,  12.36 :  Fa2Jer,2.18; 
Woolen  Goods,  0.47:  and  Worsted  Goods,  13.49. 

Wages  Paid. 

The  total  amount  j^ci id  in  wages  in  the  5,019  establishments 
rose  from  $200,373,994  in  1904  to  8217,934,344  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  ^17,560,350,  or  8.76  per  cent.  In  the  nine 
leading  industries  the  following  percentages  of  increase  appear: 
Boots  and  Shoes,  13.38;  Carpetings,  5.09;  Cotton  Goods, 
8.50:  Leather,  6.41:  Machines  and  Machinery,  14.69; 
Metals  and  Metcdlic  Goods,  13.55;  Pajjer,  3.66:  Woolen 
Goods,  3.09;  and  Worsted  Goods,  15.96. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  per  individual,  without  regard 
to  sex  or  age,  icas  8465.82  in  1904  and  8470.59  in  1905,  the 
range  from  highest  to  lowest  in  1905  being  8893.69  in  Liquors 
(Malt)  to  $295.93  in  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops.  For 
eight  of  the  nine  leading  industries  increases  appear  asfolloics: 
Boots  and  Shoes,  3.30  per  cent:  Carpetings,  1.45  per  cent; 
Leather,  0.15  per  cent;  Machines  and  Machinery,  0.45  p)er 
cent:  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  1.06 per  cent;  Paper,  1.46 
percent;  Woolen  Goods,  2.61  per  cent;  and  Worsted  Goods, 
2.18 per  cent.      Cotton  goods  shows  a  decrease  of  1.44  per  cent. 
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Working  Time  and  Proportion  of  Business  Done. 

The  employees  ivorhed  on  an  average  293.64  days  in  1904 
and  294.88  days  in  1905,  an  increase  of  1.24  days,  or  0.42 
per  cent.  The  average  proportion  of  business  done  by  each 
establishment  reached  69.14  per  cent  in  1904  and  70.92 per 
cent  in  1905  of  tlie  full  productive  capacity  of  the  5,019 
establishments,  an  increase  of  2.57  per  cent  in  the  latter  as 
compared  with  the  former  year. 

General  Statistics  by  Cities  and  Towns. 

Of  the  5,019  establishments  reporting  in  1904  and  1905, 
3,383  ivere  located  in  the  cities  and  1,636  in  the  totvns  of  the 
State.  The  aggregate  value  of  goods  produced  in  1904  in  the 
establishments  reporting  in  cities  ivas  ^697,256,679  as  against 
§765,947,115  in  1905,  an  increase  of  §68,690,436,  or  9.85 
per  cent.  For  the  towns  of  the  State,  an  increase  of  12.19 per 
cent  ap)p>ears,  the  aggregate  value  of  product  in  the  1,636  estab- 
lishments reporting  being  §296,656,770  in  1904  as  against 
§332,804,785  in  1905.  The  vcdue  of  materials  used  in  cities 
shows  an  increase  in  cost  in  1905  over  1904  of  11.38 per  cent, 
and  in  the  towns  an  increase  of  10.36  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  number  of  persons  employed  in  cities  in  1905  as  compared 
with  1904  was  8.41  per  cent,  and  for  the  toivns  the  increase 
reached  5.97  per  cent.  An  increase  of  9.02 pier  cent  is  shown 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  cities  of  the  State  as  against 
an  increase  of  8.17 per  cent  in  wages  paid  in  the  toivns. 


Part  V. 


LABOR  LAWS  OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Part  V. 


Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 


While  in  many  instances  the  labor  legislation  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  based  npon  English  precedents,  it  serves  as  a 
model  for  similar  enactments  in  other  States,  and  the  Bureau 
is  constantly  called  upon  to  supply  copies  of  our  statutes  relating 
to  industrial  subjects.  The  need  of  a  compendium  of  all  our 
laws  which  directly  affect  the  interests  of  wage-workers  is  also 
manifested  in  the  demand  for  it  from  our  own  citizens. 

The  chapters  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished in  1902,  which  relate  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  to  the  general  inspection  of  factories,  and  to  other 
important  labor  matters,  have  been  variously  amended  and 
revised  since  that  date,  so  that  a  careful  search  through  the 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  each  year  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  present  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  compilation,  therefore,  is  intended  to  bring  together 
in  compact  form  all  statutes  now  in  force  relating  to  labor.  The 
plan  of  presentation  is  chronological,  beginning  with  the  Act  of 
1887,  which  provided  that  the  first  Monday  in  September  of 
each  year  be  a  legal  holiday  and  be  known  as  Labor's  Holiday. 
This  is  followed  by  quotations  from  the  Revised  Laws  of  1902 
amended  according  to  subsequent  legislation,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  with  the  enactments  of  subsequent  years. 

Whenever  practicable  amendments  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  draft  of  the  original  law  here  presented,  and  the  particular 
act  by  which  the  amendment  was  made  has  not  been  included, 
but  simply  referred  to  by  chapter  and  date.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  retain  the  original  act  and  in  a 
foot-note  call  attention  to  the  amendment  or  repeal,  with  the 
additional  legislation  required  to  more  fully  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  act  and  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  same.      This 
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method  is  shown  definitely  in  reference  to  Sections  19,  20,  and 
21,  Chapter  10  G  of  the  Revised  Laws,  relating  to  the  number 
of  hours  w^hich  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 


[ACTS  OF  1887.  —  CHAPTER  263.] 
An  Act  to  make  the  first  monday  of  September,  kxown  as  labor's  holiday, 

a  legal  holiday. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  being  the  day  cele- 
brated and  known  as  Labor's  HoHday,  is  liereby  made  a  legal  public  holidaj^  to 
all  intents  and  pur^Doses,  in  the  same  manner  as  Thanksgi^dng,  Fast  and  Christmas 
days,  the  twenty-second  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  and  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  are  now  by  law  made  public  hoUdaj^s. 

Section  2.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May  1 1 . 
IS  87. 

The  Revised  Laws. 
The  following  rej)roduces  that  portion  of  the  Revised  Laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  enacted 
in  1902  and  as  amended  by  subsequent  labor  legislation  enacted 
since  that  date. 

[CHAPTER  104.] 

(This  Chapter  relates  especially  to  the  inspection  of  buildings,  including  tenement  houses 
and  factories.  The  following  sections  particularly  relate  to  the  protection  of  employees 
while  at  work.) 

Section  38.  In  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  wliich  the  machinery  is 
propelled  by  steam,  communication  shall  be  provided  between  each  room  in  which 
such  machinery  is  placed  and  the  room  in  which  the  engineer  is  stationed  by  means 
of  speaking  tubes,  electric  bells  or  appliances  to  control  the  motive  power,  or  such 
other  means  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  build- 
ings, if  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  such  communication  is  necessary.  Whoever, 
being  the  occupant  or  controlling  the  use  of  any  such  manufacturing  establishment, 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  Commonwealth  not  less 
than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  39.  No  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  commenced  until  four  weeks  after  notice  in  writing  by  an  inspector 
has  been  sent  by  mail  to  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  of  any  changes  necessary 
to  be  made  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section,  nor  if  such  changes  shall 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notice. 

Section  40.  No  outside  or  inside  doors  of  any  building  in  which  operatives  are 
employed  shall  be  so  locked,  bolted  or  otherwise  fastened  during  the  hours  of 
labor  as  to  prevent  free  egress.  The  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any  such  building 
shall,  five  days  after  receiving  notice  in  writing  from  an  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings,  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  41.*     The  belting,  shafting,  gearing  and  drums  of  all  factories,  if  so 

*  Chapter  347  of  the  Acts  of  1904  contains  matter  pertinent  to  Sections  41  and  42  : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  protecting  Operatives  in  factories  from  injury   by  flying 

shuttles. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  owning,  managing  or  operating  factories 
in  this  Commonwealth  in  which  looms  are  employed,  to  equip  the  looms  with  such  guards 
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placed  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  to  be 
dangerous  to  employees  therein  wliile  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties,  shall  be  as 
far  as  practicable  securely  guarded.  No  machinery  except  steam  engines  in  a 
factory  shall  be  cleaned  while  running  if  objection  in  writing  is  made  by  one  of 
said  inspectors.     All  factories  shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean. 

Sectiox  42.*  The  owner  of  a  cotton  factory  which  shall  have  been  erected 
subsequent  to  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six  who  permits  the  traversing  carriage  of  a  self-acting  mule  in  such  factory 
to  travel  within  twelve  inches  of  any  pillar,  column,  pier  or  fixed  structure  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

Sectiox  43.  The  openings  of  all  hoistways,  hatchwaj's,  elevators  and  well  holes 
upon  every  floor  of  a  factory  or  mercantile  or  public  building  shall  be  protected 
by  sufficient  trap  doors  or  self-closing  hatches  and  safety  catches,  or  such  other 
safeguards  as  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  direct;  and  due 
dihgence  shall  be  used  to  keep  such  trap  doors  closed  at  all  times,  except  when  in 
actual  use  by  the  occupant  of  the  building  who  has  the  use  and  control  of  the  same. 

Section  44.  If,  in  the  erection  of  an  iron  or  steel  framed  building  the  spaces 
between  the  girders  or  floor  beams  of  any  floor  are  not  filled  or  covered  by  the 
permanent  construction  of  said  floors  before  another  story  is  added  to  the  building, 
a  close  plank  flooring  shall  be  placed  and  maintained  over  such  spaces,  from  the 
time  when  the  beams  or  girders  are  placed  in  position  until  said  permanent 
construction  is  applied;  but  openings,  protected  by  a  strong  hand  raihng  not  less 
than  four  feet  high,  may  be  left  through  said  floors  for  the  passage  of  workmen  or 
material. 

Section  45.  In  the  construction  of  any  iron  or  steel  framed  building  having  a 
clear  story  of  twenty-five  feet  elevation  or  more,  a  staging  with  a  close  plank  floor- 
ing shall  be  placed  under  the  whole  extent  of  the  beams,  girders  or  trusses  of  such 
story  upon  which  iron  or  steel  workers  are  working,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet 
below  the  under  side  of  such  beams,  girders  and  trusses. 

Section  46.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  whoever  \iolates  any  provision  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offence. 

Section  47.  Explosive  or  inflammable  compounds  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
factory  in  such  place  or  manner  as  to  obstruct  or  render  hazardous  the  egress  of 
operatives  in  case  of  fire. 

or  other  devices  as  will  prevent  injury  to  employees  from  shuttles  falling  or  being  thrown 
from  the  looms. 

Section  2.  Such  guards  or  other  devices  shall  be  made  of  such  material  and  placed  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police,  who 
are  hereby  directed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  week  during  which  such 
violation  continues. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  five.     [Approved  May  16,  1904. 
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[CHAPTER  106.] 

OF    THE     EMPLOYMENT     OF     LABOR. 

Section  1.  —  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Sections       2-6.  —  Duties  and  Powers. 

Section  7.  — ■  Local  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Sections     8-18.  —  General  Provisions. 

Sections  19-27.  —  Hours  of  Labor. 

Sections  28-44.  —  Employment  of  Women  and  Children. 

Sections  45,  46.  —  Public  Exhibition  of  Children. 

Sections  47-55.  —  Sanitary  Provisions. 

Sections  56-61.  —  Manufacture  of  Clothing. 

Sections  62-70.  —  Payment  of  Wages. 

Sections  71-79.  —  Liability  of  Employers  to  Employees. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    CONCILIATION    AND    ARBITRATION. 

Section  1.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  399  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  There  shall 
be  a  state  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  consisting  of  three  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  annually,  in  June,  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad\dce 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  fol- 
lowing. One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  an  employer  or  shall  be  selected  from 
an  association  representing  employers  of  labor,  one  shall  be  selected  from  a  labor 
organization  and  shall  not  be  an  employer  of  labor,  and  the  third  shall  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two,  or  if  the  two  appointed  mem- 
bers do  not,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  the  happening  of  a  vacancy,  agree  upon  the  third  member,  he  shall 
then  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Each  member  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  liis  office,  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  thereof,  and  shall  receive 
a  salary  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  his  necessary  travel- 
ling and  other  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  board 
shall  choose  from  its  members  a  chairman,  and  may  appoint  and  remove  a  secretary 
of  the  board  and  may  allow  him  a  salary  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  board  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  such  rules  of  procedure  as  shall 
be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February,  make  a  report  to  the  general  court. 

DUTIES    AND    POWERS. 

Section  2.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  If  it  appears  to 
the  mayor  of  a  city  or  to  the  selectmen  of  a  town  that  a  strike  or  lock-out  described 
in  this  section  is  seriously  threatened  or  actually  occurs,  he  or  they  shall  at  once 
notify  the  state  board;  and  such  notification  may  be  given  by  the  employer  or  by 
the  employees  concerned  in  the  strike  or  lock-out.  If,  when  the  state  board  has 
knowledge  that  a  strike  or  lock-out,  which  involves  an  employer  and  his  present  or 
former  employees,  is  seriously  threatened  or  has  actually  occurred,  such  employer, 
at  that  time,  is  employing,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  strike  or  lock-out,  was 
employing,  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business 
in  any  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  board  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
communicate  with  such  employer  and  employees  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to 
obtain  an  amicable  settlement  or  endeavor  to  persuade  them,  if  a  strike  or  lock-out 
has  not  actually  occurred  or  is  not  then  continuing,  to  submit  the  controversy  to  a 
local  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  or  to  the  state  board.  Said  state  board 
shall  investigate  the  cause  of  such  controversy  and  ascertain  which  party  thereto 
is  mainly  responsible  or  blameworthy  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  same, 
and  may  make  and  publish  a  report  finding  such  cause  and  assigning  such  respon- 
sibility or  blame.  Said  board  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  governor,  investigate 
and  report  upon  a  controversy  if  in  his  opinion  it  seriously  affects,  or  threatens 
seriously  to  affect,  the  public  welfare.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  as  are  given  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  following  four 
sections. 
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Section  3.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  If  a  controversy 
which  does  not  involve  questions  which  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  at  law  or 
suit  in  equit}^  exists  between  an  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or 
corporation  emjDloying  not  less  than  twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of 
business,  and  his  employees,  the  board  shall,  upon  application  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, and  as  soon  as  practicable,  visit  the  place  where  the  controversy  exists  and 
make  careful  inquiry  into  its  cause,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor, 
conduct  such  inquiry  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  board  shall 
hear  all  persons  interested  who  come  before  it,  ad\'ise  the  respective  parties  what 
ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  controversy, 
and  make  a  written  decision  thereof  which  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  shall  be 
open  to  pubUc  inspection  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  said  board.  A 
short  statement  thereof  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  pubUshed  in  the 
annual  report,  and  the  board  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  city  or  town  in  which  said  business  is  carried  on.  Such  decision  shall,  for  six 
months,  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join  in  said  application,  or  until  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  either  party  has  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other 
party  and  to  the  board  of  his  intention  not  to  be  bound  thereby.  Such  notice  may 
be  given  to  said  employees  by  posting  it  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  shop  or 
factory  where  they  work. 

Section  4.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  Said  application 
shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  or  by  a  majority  of  liis  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  exists,  or  by  their  duly  authorized 
agent,  or  by  both  parties,  and  if  signed  by  an  agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority 
of  the  employees,  the  board  shall  satisfy  itself  that  he  is  duly  authorized  so  to  do; 
but  the  names  of  the  employees  gi^^ng  the  authority  shall  be  kept  secret.  The 
appUcation  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  existing  controversy  and  a 
promise  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work  without  any  lock-out  or  strike  until 
the  decision  of  the  board,  if  made  within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  filing  the 
appHcation,  The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  forthwith,  after  such  filing,  cause 
public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  on  the  application, 
unless  both  parties  join  in  the  application  and  present  therewith  a  written  request 
that  no  pubUc  notice  be  given.  If  such  request  is  made,  notice  of  the  hearings 
shall  be  given  to  the  parties  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  order,  and  the  board 
may  give  public  notice  thereof  notwithstanding  such  request.  If  the  petitioner  or 
petitioners  fail  to  perform  the  promise  made  in  the  application,  the  board  shall 
proceed  no  further  thereon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  adverse  party. 

Section  5.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  313  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  In  all  contro- 
versies between  an  employer  and  his  employees  in  wMch  application  is  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  each  party  may,  in  writing,  nominate  fit 
persons  to  act  in  the  case  as  expert  assistants  to  the  board  and  the  board  may 
appoint  one  from  among  the  persons  so  nominated  by  each  party.  Said  experts 
shall  be  skilled  in  and  conversant  with  the  business  or  trade  concerning  which 
the  controversy  exists,  thej'  shall  be  sworn  by  a  member  of  the  board  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  official  duties  and  a  record  of  their  oath  shall  be  made  in  the 
case.  Said  experts  shall,  if  required,  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board,  and  shall, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  obtain  and  report  information  concerning  the  wages 
paid  and  the  methods  and  grades  of  work  prevailing  in  establishments  within  the 
Commonwealth  similar  to  that  in  which  the  controversy  exists,  and  they  may 
submit  to  the  board  at  any  time  before  a  final  decision  any  facts,  ad\'ice,  arguments 
or  suggestions  which  they  may  consider  applicable  to  the  case.  No  decision  of  said 
board  shall  be  announced  in  a  case  in  which  said  experts  have  acted  without  notice 
to  them  of  a  time  and  place  for  a  final  conference  on  the  matters  included  in  the 
proposed  decision.  Such  experts  shall  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  seven 
dollars  each  for  every  day  of  actual  service  and  their  necessary  travelling  expenses. 
The  board  may  appoint  such  other  additional  experts  as  it  considers  necessary, 
who  shall  be  qualified  in  like  manner  and.  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  shall 
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perform  like  duties  and  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  the  experts  who  are  nominated 
by  the  parties. 

Section  6.  The  board  may  summon  as  witnesses  any  operative  and  any  person 
who  keeps  the  record  of  wages  earned  in  the  department  of  business  in  which  the 
controversy  exists,  and  may  examine  them  upon  oath  and  require  the  production 
of  books  which  contain  the  record  of  wages  paid.  Summonses  may  be  signed  and 
oaths  administered  by  any  member  of  the  board.  Witnesses  summoned  by  the 
board  shall  be  allowed  fifty  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  also  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  hour  of  attendance  in  excess  of  two  hours,  and  shall  be  allowed  five  cents  a 
mile  for  travel  each  way  from  their  respective  places  of  employment  or  business  to 
the  place  where  the  board  is  in  session.  Each  witness  shall  certify  in  writing  the 
amount  of  his  travel  and  attendance,  and  the  amount  due  him  shall  be  paid  forth- 
with by  the  board,  for  which  purpose  the  board  may  have  money  advanced  to  it 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  as  provided  in  section  thirty-five  of  chapter 
six. 

LOCAL    BOARDS    OF    CONCILIATION    AND    ARBITRATION. 

Section  7.  The  parties  to  any  controversy  described  in  section  three  may  submit 
such  controversy  in  writing  to  a  local  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  which 
may  either  be  mutually  agreed  upon  or  may  be  composed  of  three  arbitrators,  one 
of  whom  may  be  designated  by  the  employer,  one  by  the  emploj^ees  or  their  duly 
authorized  agent,  and  the  third,  who  shall  be  chairman,  by  the  other  two.  Such 
board  shall,  relative  to  the  matters  referred  to  it,  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  state  board,  and  its  decision  shall  have  such  binding  effect  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  the  controversj^  in  the  written  submission.  Such  board 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  controversy  submitted  to  it,  but  it  may  ask 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  state  board.  The  decision  of  such  board  shall  be 
rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  any  hearing  held  by  it;  and  shall  forth- 
with be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  controversy  arose,  and 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  by  said  clerk  to  the  state  board.  Each  of  such 
arbitrators  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  controversy  submitted  to  them  arose,  with  the  approval  in  writing  of 
the  mayor  of  such  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  the  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  each  day  of  actual  service,  not  exceeding  ten  days  for  any  one  arbitration. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Section  8.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  all  laws  relative  to  the 
employment  of  labor  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the 
context,  have  the  following  meanings:  — • 

"Bleacliing  works"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  bleacliing 
yarn  or  cloth  of  any  material  is  carried  on. 

"Dyeing  works"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  yarn 
or  cloth  of  any  material  is  carried  on. 

"Factory"  shall  mean  any  premises  where  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  in  aid  of  any  manufacturing  process  there  carried  on. 

"Glass  works"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
carried  on. 

"Iron  works"  shall  mean  a  mill,  forge  or  other  premises  in  or  upon  which  any 
process  is  carried  on  for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron,  steel  or  tin  plate,  or 
for  otherwise  making  or  converting  steel. 

"Letter  press  establishments"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  which  the  process  of 
letter  press  printing  is  carried  on. 

"Mercantile  establishments"  shall  mean  any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  and  any  premises  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  restaurant  or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meals. 

"Paper  mills"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  paper  is 
carried  on. 
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"Person"  shall  mean  an  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  companj^  or  asso- 
ciation. 

"Print  works"  shall  mean  any  premises  in  wliich  is  carried  on  the  process  of 
printing  figures,  patterns  or  designs  upon  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  worsted  or  silken 
yarn  or  cloth,  or  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric  which  is  not  paper. 

"Pubhc  building"  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  used  as  a  place  of  public 
entertainment,  instruction,  resort  or  assemblage. 

"School  house"  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  in  which  pubUc  or  private 
instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  ten  pupils  at  one  time. 

"Woman"  shall  mean  a  woman  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over. 

"Workshop"  shall  mean  any  premises,  room  or  place,  which  is  not  a  factory  as 
above  defined,  wherein  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes 
of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  a  process  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting, 
finisliing  or  adapting  for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  and  to  which  or  over 
which  premises,  room  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the 
right  of  access  or  control ;  but  the  exercise  of  such  manual  labor  in  a  private  house 
or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling  therein  or  by  any  of  them  or,  if  a  majority 
of  the  persons  therein  employed  are  members  of  such  family,  shall  not  of  itself 
constitute  such  house  or  room  a  workshop  within  this  definition. 

"Young  person"  shall  mean  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

Section  9.  Manufacturers  and  others  who  employ  workmen  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  notice  to  them,  ring  bells  and  use  wliistles  and  gongs  of  such  size  and 
weight,  and  in  such  manner  and  at  such  hours,  as  the  board  of  aldermen  of  cities 
and  the  selectmen  of  towns  may  designate  in  writing. 

Section  10.*  A  person  who,  being  engaged  in  manufacturing,  requires  from 
persons  in  liis  employ,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by 
them,  a  notice  of  intention  to  leave  such  employ  shall  be  liable  to  a  like  forfeiture 
if,  without  similar  notice,  he  discharges  a  person  in  his  employ. 

Section  11.*  No  person  shall,  by  intimidation  or  force,  prevent  or  seek  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  any  person  or 
corporation. 

Section  12.  No  person  shall,  liimself  or  by  his  agent,  coerce  or  compel  a  person 
into  a  written  or  verbal  agreement  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  his  securing  employment  or  continuing  in  the  em- 
ployment of  such  person. 

Section  13.  Every  employee  in  public  work  shall  lodge,  board  and  trade  where 
and  with  whom  he  elects  and  no  person  or  his  agents  or  employees,  under  contract 

*  Section  1  of  Chapter  343  of  the  Acts  of  1904  contains  matter  pertinent  to  Sections  10 
and  11: 

An  Act  to  prohibit  the  corrupt    influencing  of  agents,   employees  or  servants. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  corruptly  gives,  offers  or  promises  to  an  agent,  employee  or  servant, 
any  gift  or  gratuity  whatever,  with  intent  to  influence  his  action  in  relation  to  his  principal's, 
employer's  or  master's  business;  or  an  agent,  employee  or  servant  who  corruptly  requests 
or  accepts  a  gift  or  gratuity  or  a  promise  to  make  a  gift  or  to  do  an  act  beneficial  to  himself, 
under  an  agreement  or  with  an  understanding  that  he  shall  act  in  any  particular  manner  in 
relation  to  his  principal's,  employer's  or  master's  business;  or  an  agent,  employee  or  servant, 
who,  being  authorized  to  procure  materials,  supplies  or  other  articles  either  by  purchase  or 
contract  for  his  principal,  employer  or  master,  or  to  employ  service  or  labor  for  his  principal, 
employer  or  master,  receives  directly  or  indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  another,  a  commission, 
discount  or  bonus  from  the  person  who  makes  such  sale  or  contract,  or  furnishes  such  mate- 
rials, supplies  or  other  articles,  or  from  a  person  who  renders  such  service  or  labor;  and  any 
person  who  gives  or  offers  such  an  agent,  employee  or  servant  such  commission,  discount  or 
bonus,  shall  be  punislied  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  such  fine  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

[Approved  May  H,  1904. 
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with  the  Commonwealth,  a  municipal  corporation  or  a  county,  or  with  a  board, 
commission  or  officer  acting  therefor,  for  the  doing  of  public  work,  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  require,  as  a  condition  of  emplojinent  therein,  that  the  employee 
shall  lodge,  board  or  trade  at  a  particular  place  or  with  a  particular  person.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  for  such  employment 
and  whoever  violates  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  14.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  311  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  In  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  Common- 
wealth, or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  or  by  persons  contracting  therewith,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  had  in  sufR- 
cient  numbers,  then  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  every  contract  for  such 
works  shall  contain  a  provision  to  tliis  effect.  Any  contractor  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  15.  A  corporation  wliich  is  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  or  in 
transporting  freight  for  Mre  shall  not  require  or  receiv^e  from  a  person  who  is  em- 
ployed or  about  to  be  employed  by  it  a  bond  or  other  security,  either  with  or 
without  surety,  to  indemnify  such  corporation  against  loss  or  damage  to  other 
persons  or  to  property  resulting  from  the  act  or  neglect  of  such  person,  except  a 
bond  to  account  for  money  or  other  property  of  such  corporation.  A  corporation 
or  a  person  in  its  behalf  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  jDunished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offence  and  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Section  16.  No  person  shall,  by  a  special  contract  with  his  employees,  exempt 
himself  from  liability  which  he  may  be  under  to  them  for  injuries  suffered  by  them 
in  their  employment  and  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  a  person 
in  his  employ. 

Section  17.  All  manufacturers,  manufacturing  corporations  and  proprietors  of 
mercantile  estabUsliments  shall  forthwith  send  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  a 
written  notice  of  any  accident  to  an  employee  while  at  work  in  any  factory,  manu- 
facturing or  mercantile  establishment  operated  by  them,  if  the  accident  results  in 
the  death  of  said  emploj'ee  or  in  such  bodily  injury  as  to  prevent  him  from  return- 
ing to  liis  work  within  four  days  thereafter.  The  chief  of  the  district  police  shall 
forthwith  transmit  to  the  sender  of  such  notice  a  written  or  printed  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  thereof,  and  he  shall  keejj  a  record  of  all  accidents  so  reported 
to  him,  of  the  name  of  the  person  injured,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  accident 
occurred  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  shall  include  an  abstract  of  said  record  in  his 
annual  report.  Whoever  fails  to  send  notice  of  an  accident  as  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Section  18.  Trade  unions  and  other  associations  of  wage  workers,  wliose  prin- 
cipal objects  are  to  deal  with  the  relation  between  employers  and  employees  relative 
to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapters  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  one  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  of  such  other  provisions  of  law  as  relate  to  insurance 
companies  or  associations. 

HOURS    OF    LABOR. 

Section  19.*  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics  who  are  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any 
county,  city  or  town  therein,  except  as  provided  in  the  following  section. 

Section  20.*     In  a  city  or  town  which  by  a  vote  taken  by  ballot  at  an  annual 

*  This  section  has  been  amended  by  Chapter  517  of  the  Acts  of  1906  which  is  as  follows  : 
An  Act  to  constitute  eight  hours  a  maximum  day's  work  fob  public  employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  now  or  hereafter  employed,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any 
county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  section  twenty 
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election  accepts  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  has  accepted  tlie  corresponding 
provisions  of  earher  laws,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers, 
workmen  and  mechanics  who  are  employed  by  such  city  or  town.  If  a  petition 
for  such  vote,  signed  by  one  hundred  or  more  registered  voters  of  a  city,  or  twenty- 
five  or  more  registered  voters  of  a  town,  is  filed  with  the  city  or  town  clerk,  re- 
spectively, thirty  days  or  more  before  an  annual  election,  such  vote  shall  be  taken 
at  such  election. 

Section  21.*  Contracts  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  requiring  the 
employment  of  manual  labor,  shall  provide  that  persons  employed  in  manual  labor 
thereunder  shall  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  in  each  day  and 
that  said  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Section  22.  A  day's  work  for  all  conductors,  drivers  and  motormen  who  are 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  street  railway  company  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours, 
and  shall  be  so  arranged  by  the  employer  that  it  may  be  performed  within  twelve 
consecutive  hours.  No  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  company  shall  require  from 
said  employees  more  than  ten  hours'  work  for  a  day's  labor;  but  on  legal  holidays, 
on  days  when  the  company  is  required  to  provide  for  extraordinary  travel,  and  in 
case  of  accident  or  unavoidable  delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra 
compensation.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  written  contracts 
existing  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four. 

Section  23.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  397  of  the  Acts  of  1904.)  No  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a  mercantile 
estabUshment  more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  a  week.  Every  employer  shall  post  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  persons  are  employed  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  which  are  required  of  them  on  each  day  of 
the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  and  the  hour  when  the 
time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  other  meals  begin  and  end.  The  printed  form 
of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  attorney  general.  The  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a  longer 
time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  An  employer,  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  a  mercantile 
establishment  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  24.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  435  of  the  Acts  of  1902.)  No  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  a  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  this  section,  unless  a  different  apportionment  of  the  hours 
of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of 

of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws;  but  in  cases  where  a  Saturday  half- 
hoHday  is  given  the  hours  of  labor  upon  the  other  working  days  of  the  week  may  be  increased 
sufficiently  to  make  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  for  the  week's  work. 

Section  2.  Every  contract,  excluding  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  material  or  supplies, 
to  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  has 
accepted  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  is  a  party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics 
shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor, sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  engaged  upon  any 
works  which  are  or  are  intended  to  be  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county 
therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  whether  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  are 
employed  by  public  authority  or  by  a  contractor  or  other  private  person. 

Section  4.  Any  agent  or  official  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town 
who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors for  work,  contracts  for  which  were  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Section   6.    So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section   7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  June  22,  1906. 
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the  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty-eight  in  a  week. 
Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such 
persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  required 
of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and 
the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and  ends  or,  in  the  case  of  estab- 
lishments exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven, 
the  time,  if  any,  allowed  for  meals.  The  printed  forms  of  such  notices  shall  be 
provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  after  approval  by  the  attorney  general. 
The  employment  of  such  person  at  any  time  other  than  as  stated  in  said  printed 
notice  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  appears 
that  such  emplojanent  was  to  make  up  time  lost  on  a  previous  day  of  the  same 
week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  he  was  employed 
or  dependent  for  employment;  but  no  stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty 
consecutive  minutes  shall  justify  such  overtime  employment,  nor  shall  such  over- 
time employment  be  authorized  until  a  written  report  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its 
occurrence  and  its  duration  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  to  an  in- 
spector of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Section  25.  A  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  and  any 
person,  who,  either  for  liimself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent  for  another, 
employs  any  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  or  fails  to  post 
the  notice  required  by  the  preceding  section  or  makes  a  false  report  of  the  stopping 
of  machinery  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a 
minor,  made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his 
employment  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  age 
in  any  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Srction  26.  The  form  of  complaint  heretofore  used  may  be  used  in  prosecutions 
under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-four,  and  if  substantially  followed  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient,  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  to  describe  the 
offences  therein  set  forth;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  other  suitable  form. 

Section  27.  No  person,  and  no  agent  or  officer  of  a  person  or  corporation,  shall 
employ  a  woman  or  minor  in  any  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN. 

Section  28.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  267  of  the  Acts  of  1905.)  No  cliild 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  no  child  who  is  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  as  required  by  the  following  four 
sections  certifying  to  the  cliild's  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  shall  be  employed  in  any  factor}^,  workshop  or 
mercantile  establishment.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable, 
during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides 
are- in  session,  or  be  employed  at  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.* 

*  Chapter  267  contains  other  provisions  which  affect  Sections  29  to  32  inclusive  : 

Section  2.  No  certificate  as  provided  for  by  sections  twenty-nine  to  thirty-two  inclu- 
sive of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws  shall  be  approved  by  any  person 
for  a  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  intends  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment,  unless  such  person  is  satisfied  that  such  minor  is  able  to 
read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  six.     [Approved  April  6,  1906. 
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Section  29.*  No  cliild  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer  procures  and  keeps  on 
file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  police 
and  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate 
and  keeps  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  on  file,  and 
one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building  in  which  such 
children  are  employed,  and  also  keeps  on  file  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee  a  complete  list  of 
the  names  of  all  minors  employed  therein  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

Section  30.*  An  age  and  schooHng  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee; 
but  no  member  of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall 
approve  such  certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employ- 
ment or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer 
or  employee.  The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  maA^  administer  the  oath 
proAdded  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor. 

Section  31.*  (As  amended  by  Chapter  213  of  the  Acts  of  1905  and  taking  effect 
on  the  first  day  July,  1905.)  An  age  or  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  satisfactorj^  evidence  is  furnished  by  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such 
minor,  or  by  the  register  of  birth  of  such  minor  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  that  such 
minor  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate,  except  that  other  eAddence,  under  oath, 
may  be  accepted  in  case  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the  school 
committee,  as  pro%dded  in  the  preceding  section,  decides  that  neither  the  certificate 
of  birth  or  baptism,  nor  the  register  of  birth  is  available  for  the  purpose. 

Section  32.*  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  who  is  author- 
ized to  approve  and  sign  it  an  employment  ticket  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  A 
duplicate  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  ovit  and  shall  be  kept 
on  fUe  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  school  committee  or  superintendent  of  schools,  be  printed  with  such  certifi- 
cate. The  emplojonent  ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  sepa- 
rately printed,  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed  and  held  or  surrendered,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  forms  :  — 

Employment  Ticket,  Revised  Laws,  c.   106,  §   32. 
When  [name  of  minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexion  [fair  or  dark], 

hair  [color]  ,  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 

[him  or  her], 

(Signature  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 
(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate,  Revised  Laws,  c.   106,  §   32. 
This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian]  of  [name  of  minor] 
,  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  born  at  [name  of  city  or  town]  ,  in  tlie  county  of 

[name  of  county,  if  known]  ,  and  state  [or  country]  of  ,  on  the  [day  and  year 

of  birth]  ,  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian.) 
(City  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  [name  of  person  signing] 
and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the  best  of 
[his  or  her]  knowledge  and  beHef.     I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  certificate  of  [name  of 
minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexion  [fair  or  dark],  hair  [color] 

having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  age  therein  certified.  I  hereby 
certify  that  [he  or  she]  [can  or  cannot]  read  at  sight  and  [can  or  cannot]  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language. 

This  certificate  belongs  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn]  ,  and  is  to 

be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or 
employer  holding  the  same;    but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within  thirty  days  from  such 

*  See  foot-note  on  page  340. 
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time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent 
of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  official  character  or 
authority.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  wlio  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word  "language:"  — 

I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  regularly  attending  the  [name]  public  evening 

school.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  regular  attendance  of 
said  minor  at  the  evening  school  is  indorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher  thereof. 

Whoever,  being  authorized  to  sign  the  foregoing  certificate,  knowingly  certifies 
to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  33.  (This  entire  section  was  repealed  bj^  chapter  499  of  the  Acts  of 
1906.* 

*  Chapter  499  of  the  Acts  of  1906: 

An  Act  relative  to  the  illegal  employment  of  minors  and  to  the  duties  of  truant 

officers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  whoever  pro- 
cures or,  having  under  his  control  a  minor  under  such  age,  permits  such  minor  to  be  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  whoever  continues  to  employ  a  minor 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  said  sections  as  so  amended,  after  being  notified 
thereof  by  a  truant  officer  or  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  shall  for 
every  day  tliereafter  while  such  employment  continues  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  montns. 

Section  2.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  shall  visit  all  factories,  work- 
shops and  mercantile  establishments  within  their  respective  districts,  and  ascertain  whether 
any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
six  of  the  Revised  Laws  and  anaendments  thereof  or  additions  thereto,  or  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  enter  complaint  against  whomever  is  found  to  have  violated 
any  of  said  provisions.  Any  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  3.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  warrant,  any 
minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  is  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  of  any  amendments  thereof  or  addi- 
tions thereto,  and  such  truant  officer  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  police,  district  or  munic- 
ipal court  or  trial  justice  within  whose  judicial  district  the  illegal  employment  occurs,  the 
evidence  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  illegal  employment  of  any  child  so  apprehended 
and  shall  make  complaint  against  whomever  tlie  court  or  trial  justice  may  direct.  Any 
truant  officer  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  4.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  and  truant  officers  may  require 
that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  factories, 
workshops  or  mercantile  establishments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  A  failure 
to  produce  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  or  to  a  truant  officer  an  age 
and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required  by  law  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  illegal 
employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not  produced  or  whose 
name  is  not  so  listed.  A  corporation  or  other  employer  or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof, 
who  retains  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  certificate 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  5.  Police,  district  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  offences  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued  by 
any  such  court  or  justice  may  be  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  an 
inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  or  by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer  qualified 
to  serve  criminal  process. 

Section  6.  Section  thirty-three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws 
and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed.  [Approved 
June  20.  1906. 
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Section  34.  Truant  officers  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  their  several  cities  and  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors 
are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  report 
any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of 
the  district  police  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  Inspectors 
of  factories  and  public  buildings  and  truant  officers  may  require  that  the  age  and 
schooUng  certificates  and  fists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  such  factories,  work- 
shops or  mercantile  estabUsliments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  Com- 
plaints for  offences  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made  by  inspectors 
of  factories  and  pubfic  buildings. 

Section  35.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  183  of  the  Acts  of  1902.)  While  a  public 
evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  any  minor  who  is  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  some  person  acting  under 
authority  thereof,  certifying  to  the  minor's  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  resides,  no  person  shall  employ 
him  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  him  to  be  employed  unless 
he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school;  but,  upon 
presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practising  phj'si- 
cian  and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  super- 
intendent, to  the  school  committee,  showing  that  his  physical  condition  would 
render  such  attendance  in  addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said 
superintendent  or  school  committee  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  such  minor  for  such  period  as  said  superintendent  or  school  committee  may 
determine.  Said  superintendent  or  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under 
authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  such  evening  school  which  arises 
from  justifiable  cause.  Any  minor  not  holding  the  certificate  described  above 
shall  furnish  to  his  employer  a  record  of  his  school  attendance  each  week  while  the 
evening  school  is  in  session,  and  when  this  record  shows  unexcused  absences  from 
the  sessions  his  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular  according  to  tlais  act.  Whoever 
employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  tliis  section  shall  forfeit  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such 
city  or  town.  A  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his 
control  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  more  than  twenty  dollars  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

Section  36.  Women  and  young  persons,  five  or  more  in  number,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  factory  shall  be  allowed  their  meal  times  at  the  same  hour, 
except  that  any  such  persons  who  begin  work  in  such  factory  at  a  later  hour  in 
the  morning  than  other  such  persons  employed  therein  may  be  allowed  their  meal 
times  at  a  different  time ;  but  no  such  persons  shall  be  employed  during  the  regular 
meal  hour  in  tending  the  machines  or  doing  the  work  of  any  other  women  or  young 
persons  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Section  37.  No  woman  or  young  person  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  six 
hours  at  one  time  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  five  or  more  such  persons  are 
employed  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal;  but  such  person 
may  be  so  employed  for  not  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  at  one  time  if  such 
employment  ends  not  later  than  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  if  he  or  she  is 
then  dismissed  from  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  da}^;  or  for 
not  more  than  seven  and  one-half  hours  at  one  time  if  he  or  she  is  allowed  sufficient 
opportunity  for  eating  a  lunch  during  the  continuance  of  such  employment  and  if 
such  employment  ends  not  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  or  she 
is  then  dismissed  from  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Section  38.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  applj^  to 
iron  works,  glass  works,  paper  mills,  letter  press  establishments,  print  works, 
bleaching  works  or  dyeing  works;  and  the  cliief  of  the  district  police,  if  it  is  proved 
to  his  satisfaction  that  in  any  other  class  of  factories  or  workshops  it  is  necessary, 
by  reason  of  the  continuous  nature  of  the  processes  or  of  special  circumstances 
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affecting  such  class,  to  exempt  it  from  tlie  proA-isions  of  the  two  preceding  sections 
and  that  such  exemption  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  women 
or  young  persons  affected  thereby,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  issue  a 
certificate  granting  such  exemption,  pubUc  notice  whereof  shall,  without  expense 
to  the  Commonwealth,  be  given  in  the  manner  directed  by  said  chief. 

Section  39.  If  a  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  a  woman  shall,  with- 
out the  orders,  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  employer  or  of  a  superintendent, 
overseer  or  other  agent  of  the  employer,  labor  in  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
estabUshment,  factory  or  workshop  during  a  part  of  any  time  allowed  for  meals  in 
such  estabhshment,  factory  or  workshop,  according  to  the  notice  required  by  section 
twenty-four,  and  if  a  copy  of  such  notice  was  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
room  where  such  labor  was  performed  with  a  rule  of  the  establishment,  factory  or 
workshop  forbidding  such  minor  or  woman  to  labor  during  such  time,  then  neither 
the  employer  nor  a  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  the  employer  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  such  labor. 

Section  40.  Whoever  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  pi.uiished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  41.  A  person  who  emploj'^s  females  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical 
or  mercantile  establishment  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  their  use  and  shall 
permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  their  employment.  Whoever  violates  the  pro\'isions  of  tliis  section 
shall  be  punished  bj^  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for 
each  ofTence. 

Section  42.  Whoever,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  overseer  or  agent 
permits  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  clean  any  part  of  the  macliinerj^  in 
a  factory,  if  it  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power, 
or  if  it  is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  such  moving  part,  shall  be  punished  bj'  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fiftj^  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  43.*  Whoever  employs  or  permits  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
have  the  care,  custody,  management  or  operation  of  an  elevator,  or  employs  or 
permits  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management 
or  operation  of  an  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars -for  each  ofTence. 

Section  44.  The  state  board  of  health  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth,  determine,  after  such  investigation  as  it  considers  necessary, 
whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  acid  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  its  decision  shall  be  con- 
clusive e\adence  thereof.  Whoever  employs  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  acid  after  the  state  board  of  health  has  determined  that 
such  manufacture  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  his  health  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

*  This  section  has  been  amended  by  Chapter  350  of  the  Acts  of  1902  which  is  as  follows  : 

An  Act  relative  to  the  operation  and  custody  of  elevators. 

Section  1.  All  elevators  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers,  running  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  a  minute,  shall  be  operated  by  competent  persons  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  other  person  shall  operate  or  have  the  care  or  charge 
of  such  an  elevator. 

Section  2.  No  elevator  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers  shall  be  operated  by 
or  placed  in  charge  of  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  by  oper- 
ating or  causing  an  elevator  to  be  operated  or  to  be  taken  care  or  charge  of  in  any  manner 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  4.  So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed.  [Ap- 
proved April  29,  1902. 
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PUBLIC    EXHIBITION    OF    CHILDREN. 

Section  45.  No  person  shall  employ,  exhibit  or  sell,  apprentice  or  give  away, 
a  cliild  under  fifteen  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting  him 
in  dancing  on  the  stage,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a 
wire  or  rope,  or  riding  or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist  or  acrobat  in  a 
circus,  theatrical  exhibition  or  in  any  public  place,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage 
such  child  to  engage  therein;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent 
the  education  of  children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  or  dancing  or  their  em- 
ployment as  musicians  in  a  church,  chapel,  school  or  school  exhibition,  or  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  any  festival,  concert  or  musical  exhibition  upon  the  special 
written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a 
town.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months. 

Section  46.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public 
show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats  or  con- 
tortionists or  in  any  feats  of  g}Tnnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children 
who  belong  to  the  public  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers 
on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant 
licenses,  such  cliildren  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals 
or  impair  their  health;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the 
granting  of  special  permission  authorized  by  the  preceding  section. 

sanitary  provisions.* 

Section  47.  Every  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and 
every  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  or  office  in  which  two 
or  more  children,  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  women  are  employed,  shall  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  nuisance,  and 
shall  be  provided,  within  reasonable  access,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper 
water  closets,  earth  closets  or  privies;  and  wherever  two  or  more  males  and  two 
or  more  females  are  employed  together,  a  sufficient  number  of  separate  water 
closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each  sex,  and  plainly 
so  designated;  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  a  closet  or  privy  wliich  is 
provided  for  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Section  48.  The  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any  premises  which  are  used  as 
described  in  the  preceding  section  shall  make  the  changes  necessary  to  conform 
thereto.  If  such  changes  are  made  upon  the  order  of  an  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings  by  the  occupant  or  lessee  of  the  premises,  he  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  completion  thereof,  bring  an  action  against  any  other  person  who 
has  an  interest  in  such  premises,  and  may  recover  such  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  making  such  changes  as  the  court  adjudges  should  justly  and  equitably  be  borne 
by  the  defendant. 

Section  49.  If  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that 
any  act,  neglect  or  fault  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water  closet,  earth  closet,  privy, 
ashpit,  water  supply,  nuisance  or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or  workshop  included 
under  the  provisions  of  section  forty-seven,  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  seventy-five  or  any  other  law  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  but  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  give  notice 
in  writing  thereof  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  factory 
or  workshop  is  situated,  and  such  board  of  health  shall  thereupon  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  notice  and  enforce  the  laws  relative  thereto. 

Section  50.     A  criminal  prosecution  shall  not  be  instituted  against  a  person  for 

*  See  Chapter  322,  Acts  of  1902  on  p.  354;  Chapter  475,  Acts  of  1903  on  p.  357;  and 
Chapter  250,  Acts  of  1906  on  p.  370. 
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a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  until  four  weeks 
after  notice  in  writing  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  pubUc  buildings  of  the 
changes  necessary  to  be  made  to  comply  with  the  pro\4sions  of  said  sections  has 
been  sent  by  mail  or  delivered  to  such  person,  nor  if  such  changes  shall  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  such  notice.  A  notice  shall  be  sufficient  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  if  given  to  one  member  of  a  firm,  or  to  the  clerk,  cashier, 
secretary,  agent  or  any  other  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  business  of  a  corporation, 
or  to  its  attorney;  and  in  case  of  a  foreign  corporation,  to  the  officer  who  has  the 
charge  of  such  factory  or  workshop;  and  such  officer  shall  be  personally  liable 
for  the  amount  of  any  fine  if  a  judgment  against  the  corporation  is  returned  un- 
satisfied. 

Section  51.  A  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  and  a  workshop  in  which 
five  or  more  women  or  young  persons  are  employed  shall,  wliile  work  is  carried  on 
therein,  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein  and  so  that  all  gases,  vapors,  dust  or 
other  impurities  injurious  to  health,  which  are  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
rendered  harmless. 

Section  52.  If,  in  a  workshop  or  factory  which  is  within  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section,  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  caused  which  may  be 
inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  appears 
to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that  such  inhalation  would  be 
substantially  diminished  without  unreasonable  expense  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  by 
other  mechanical  means,  such  fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  if  he  so  directs, 
shall  be  pro\'ided,  maintained  and  used. 

Section  53.  A  criminal  prosecution  shall  not  be  instituted  for  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  unless  such  employer  neglects,  for  four 
weeks  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice  in  writing,  to  make  such  changes  in  liis  factory 
or  workshop  as  shall  be  ordered  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Section  54.  Every  public  building  and  every  school  house  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  nuisance,  shall  be  pro^'ided 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper  water  closets,  earth  closets  or  pri^^es,  and  shall 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  impure  as  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  inspec- 
tion department  of  the  district  poHce. 

Section  55.  If  it  appears  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  that 
further  or  different  sanitary  or  ventilating  provisions,  wliich  can  be  pro^'ided 
without  unreasonable  expense,  are  required  in  any  public  building  or  school  house, 
he  may  issue  a  written  order  to  the  proper  person  or  authority,  directing  such 
sanitary  or  ventilating  provisions  to  be  pro^'ided.  A  school  committee,  public 
officer  or  person  who  has  charge  of,  owns  or  leases  any  such  public  building  or  school 
house  who  neglects  for  four  weeks  to  comply  with  the  order  of  such  inspector  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Whoever  is  aggrieved 
by  the  order  of  an  inspector  issued  as  above  provided  and  relating  to  a  public 
building  or  a  school  house  may,  within  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  the  service 
thereof,  apply  in  writing  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  to  set  aside  or 
amend  the  order;  and  thereupon,  the  board,  after  notice  to  all  parties  interested, 
shall  give  a  hearing  upon  such  order  and  may  alter,  annul  or  affirm  it. 

manufacture  of  clothing. 
Section  56.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  238  of  the  Acts  of  1905.)  A  room  or 
apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  wearing 
apparel  of  any  description,  except  by  the  members  of  the  family  dwelling  therein; 
and  a  family  which  desires  to  make,  alter,  repair  or  finish  coats,  vests,  trousers  or 
wearing  apparel  of  any  description  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  shall  first  procure  a  license  therefor  from  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
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buildings,  which  shall  be  approved  bj'  the  chief  of  the  district  police.  A  license  may 
be  applied  for  by,  and  issued  to,  any  member  of  a  familj^  which  desires  to  do  such 
work.  Xo  person,  partnership  or  corporation  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  -ndth  a 
member  of  a  family  wliich  does  not  hold  a  license  therefor  to  make,  alter,  repair  or 
finish  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  aforesaid,  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  as  aforesaid.  Every  room  or  apartment  in 
which  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  made,  altered,  repaired  or  finished 
shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  inspectors  of  the  district  police  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  said  room  or  apartment  or  said  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
or  any  parts  thereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  from  infectious  or  con- 
tagious matter.  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  which  is 
not  used  for  H\'ing  or  sleeping  purposes  and  which  is  not  connected  with  a  room  or 
apartment  used  for  li\'ing  or  sleeping  purposes  and  which  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  entrance  from  the  outside  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  nor  shall  the  pro\'isions  of  this  section  prevent  the  employment  of  a  tailor 
or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  familj^  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel  for  the 
use  of  such  person  or  family.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  hiring,  employing 
or  contracting  with  a  member  of  a  family  holding  a  license  under  this  section  for 
the  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  garments  or  wearing  apparel  to  be 
done  outside  the  premises  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  keep  a  register 
of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  written  in  English  of  the  persons  so  hired, 
employed  or  contracted  with,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of  such  register  once  a  month 
to  the  cliief  of  the  district  police. 

Section  57.  If  said  inspector  finds  e\'idence  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
or  of  vermin  present  in  a  workshop  or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  in  which  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  made,  altered 
or  repaired,  or  in  goods  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture  therein,  he 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  who  shall  then  notify  the 
local  board  of  health  to  examine  said  workshop,  room  or  apartment  and  the  ma- 
terials used  therein;  and  if  the  board  of  health  finds  that  said  workshop  or  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition  and  that  the  clothing  and  materials 
used  therein  are  unfit  for  use,  it  shall  issue  such  orders  as  the  public  safety  may 
require. 

Sectiox  .58.  Whoever  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  wearing 
apparel  of  any  description  which  have  been  made  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
in  which  the  family  dwelling  therein  has  not  procured  a  license,  as  required  by 
section  fifty-six,  shall  have  affixed  to  each  of  said  garments  a  tag  or  label  not  less 
than  two  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  width,  upon  which  shall  be  legibly  printed 
or  written  the  words  "tenement  made"  and  the  name  of  the  state  and  the  city  or 
town  in  which  the  garment  was  made. 

Section'  .59.  Xo  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  said  garments  without 
a  tag  or  label  as  aforesaid  affixed  thereto,  nor  \vilfully  remove,  alter  or  destroy 
such  tag  or  label  upon  any  of  said  garments  when  exposed  for  sale,  nor  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  any  of  said  garments  with  a  false  or  fraudulent  label  affixed  thereto. 

Section  60.  If  it  is  reported  to  said  inspector,  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police 
or  to  the  state  board  of  health  that  ready-made  coats,  vests,  trousers,  overcoats 
or  other  garments  are  being  shipped  to  tliis  Commonwealth,  having  been  manu- 
factured under  unhealthy  conditions,  said  inspector  shall  examine  said  goods  and 
the  condition  of  their  inanufacture,  and  if  they  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to 
have  been  made  in  improper  places  or  under  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  so 
report  to  the  state  board  of  health,  which  shall  thereupon  make  such  orders  as  the 
public  safety  may  require. 

Section  61.  Whoever  ^•iolates  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  five  preceding 
sections  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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PAYMENT    OF    WAGES. 

Section  62.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  427  of  the  Acts  of  1906.)  Every  manu- 
facturing, minmg  or  quarrying,  mercantile,  railroad,  street  railway,  telegraph  or 
telephone  corporation,  every  incorporated  express  company  or  water  company, 
and  every  contractor,  person  or  partnership  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  business, 
in  any  of  the  building  trades,  in  quarries  or  mines,  upon  public  works  or  in  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  railroads,  street  railways,  roads,  bridges  or  sewers  or  of  gas, 
water  or  electric  light  works,  pipes  or  lines,  shall  pay  weeklj^  each  employee  engaged 
in  liis  or  its  business  the  wages  earned  by  him  to  within  six  days  of  the  date  of  said 
payment,  but  any  employee  leaving  his  or  her  employment,  or  being  discharged 
from  such  employment,  shall  be  paid  in  full  on  the  following  regular  pay  daj';  and 
the  Commonwealth,  its  officers,  boards  and  commissions  shall  so  pay  every  me- 
chanic, workman  and  laborer  who  is  employed  by  it  or  them,  and  every  county  and 
city  shall  so  pay  every  employee  who  is  engaged  in  its  business,  unless  such  me- 
chanic, workman,  laborer  or  emiDloyee  requests  in  writing  to  be  paid  in  a  different 
manner;  and  every  town  shall  so  pay  each  employee  in  its  business  if  so  required 
by  Mm;  but  an  employee  who  is  absent  from  his  regular  place  of  labor  at  a  time 
fixed  for  payment  shall  be  paid  thereafter  on  demand.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  of  a  co-operative  corporation  or  association 
if  he  is  a  stockholder  therein  unless  he  requests  such  corporation  to  pay  him  weekly. 
The  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  after  a  hearing,  may  exempt  any  railroad 
corporation  from  paying  weekly  any  of  its  employees  if  it  appears  to  the  board 
that  such  employees  prefer  less  frequent  payments,  and  that  their  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  public  will  not  suffer  thereby.  No  corporation,  contractor, 
person  or  partnersliip  shall  by  a  special  contract  with  an  employee  or  by  any  other 
means  exempt  himself  or  itself  from  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  following  section. 
Whoever  violates  the  pro\'isions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  63.  The  chief  of  the  district  police  or  an  inspector  of  factories  and 
public  buildings  may  make  a  complaint  against  any  person  for  a  violation  of  the 
pro\'isions  of  the  preceding  section.  Complaints  for  such  ^dolations  shall  be  made 
witliin  thirty  days  after  the  date  thereof  and  on  the  trial  no  defence  for  failure  to 
pay  as  required,  other  than  the  attachment  of  such  wages  by  the  trustee  process  or 
a  valid  assignment  thereof  or  a  valid  set-off  against  the  same  or  the  absence  of  the 
employee  from  his  regular  place  of  labor  at  the  time  of  payment  or  an  actual  tender 
to  such  employee  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  wages  so  earned  by  him,  shall  be 
valid.  The  defendant  shall  not  set  up  as  a  defence  a  payment  of  wages  after  the 
bringing  of  the  complaint.  An  assignment  of  future  wages  which  are  payable 
weekly  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  valid  if  made  to  the  person 
from  which  such  wages  are  to  become  due  or  to  any  person  on  his  behalf  or  if  made 
or  procured  to  be  made  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  employer 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  weekly.  The  word  "person"  in  this  section  shall  include 
the  corporations,  contractors,  persons  and  partnerships  described  in  the  preceding 
section. 

Section  64.  The  system  used  by  manufacturers  of  grading  the  work  of  a  weaver 
shall  not  affect  or  lessen  the  wages  of  the  weaver,  except  for  imperfections  in  his 
own  work;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  weaving  be  affected 
by  fines  or  otherwise  unless  the  imperfections  complained  of  are  first  exhibited  and 
pointed  out  to  the  person  whose  wages  are  to  be  affected;  and  a  fine  shall  not  be 
imposed  upon  any  person  for  imperfect  weaving  unless  the  pro\'isions  of  this 
section  are  first  complied  with  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  are  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties.  Whoever  violates  the  pro^'isions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Section  65.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1905.)  The  occupier 
or  manager  of  every  cotton  factory  shall  supply  to  each  person  who  is  engaged  as 
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a  weaver  in  said  factory  and  is  paid  by  the  piece,  cut  or  yard,  a  printed  or  written 
ticket  with  eacli  warp  which  shall  contain  the  foUov^dng  specifications  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done  and  wages  paid:  the  number  of  cuts,  the  number  of  yards  per  cut 
or  piece,  the  price  per  yard,  cut  or  piece,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  and  the 
number  of  reeds  to  the  inch.  Said  occupier  or  manager  shall  also  supply  to  each 
person  who  is  engaged  as  a  frame  tender  a  specification  of  the  number  of  ro\-ing 
and  price  per  hank  or  hanks;  and  to  each  person  engaged  as  a  warper  or  web 
drawer  a  specification  of  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  and  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation; and  to  each  operative  who  is  paid  by  the  pound  a  specification  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  per  pound  or  pounds;  said  specification  to  be  furnished  in  each 
case  on  a  printed  or  written  ticket  within  three  days  after  the  time  when  said 
operative  begins  work.* 

Section  66.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1905.)  The  occupier 
or  manager  of  every  textile  factory  shall  post  in  every  room  where  any  employees 
work  b}'  the  job,  in  legible  writing  or  printing,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  such  employees,  specifications  of  the  character  of  each  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  b}^  them,  and  the  rate  of  compensation.  Such  specifications  in 
the  case  of  weaving  rooms  shall  state  the  intended  and  maximum  length  of  a  cut 
or  piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  and  the 
price  per  cut  or  piece,  or  per  pound;  or,  if  paj^ment  is  made  per  pick  or  per  yard, 
the  price  per  pick  or  per  yard;  and  each  warp  shall  bear  a  designating  ticket  or 
mark  of  identification.  In  roving  or  spinning  rooms  the  number  of  roving  or  yarn 
and  the  price  per  hank  for  each  size  of  machine  shall  be  stated;  and  each  machine 
shall  bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the  roxing  or  yarn  made  upon  it.  The 
maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall  not  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the  intended 
length  of  the  same:  provided,  however,  that  if  it  appears  that  a  variation  in  excess 
of  the  amount  hereinbefore  set  forth  has  been  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
weaver  in  the  employ  of  any  person  charged  with  the  \'iolation  of  this  act,  this 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  defence  to  a  prosecution.* 

Section"  67.*  The  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections.  They  may  go  into  any 
room,  mill  or  factory  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to  any  work  done  therein  or 
coming  from  any  other  room,  mill  or  factory,  and  to  take  the  measurements  of 
such  work. 

Sectiox  68.*  The  occupier  or  manager  of  a  cotton  factory  who  fails  to  comply 
with  the  pro\'isions  of  section  sixty-five  or  the  occupier  or  manager  of  a  textile 
factory  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro\'isions  of  section  sixty-six  or  any  person 
who  interferes  with  the  members  of  the  district  police  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  the  pro\'isions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offence,  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
offence. 

Section  69.  Deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  the  wages  of  women  and  minors 
who  are  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  are  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
estabUshments,  for  time  during  wliich  the  machinery  is  stopped,  if  said  women  and 
minors  are  refused  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  mill  while  the  damage  to  said 
machinery  is  being  repaired;    and  if  such  employees  are  detained  in  their  work 

*  This  same  chapter,  304,  contains  other  provisions  which  affect  Sections  67  and  68. 

Section  3.  Any  occupier  or  manager  of  a  cotton  factory  who  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent  offence  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  4.  The  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  5.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five. 
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rooms  during  the  time  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery,  they  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  make  up  time  lost  by  such  breakdown  unless  they  are  compensated 
therefor  at  their  regular  rates  of  wages.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  offence. 
Section  70.  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  this  chapter  for  which  no  specific 
penalty  is  provided  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

LIABILITY    OF    EMPLOYERS    TO    EMPLOYEES. 

Section  71.  If  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  is  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  by  reason  of: 

First,  A  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  connected  with 
or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which  arose  from,  or  had  not  been  dis- 
covered or  remedied  in  consequence  of,  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  a  person 
in  his  service  who  had  been  entrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways, 
works  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition;    or, 

Second,  The  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  emploj^er  who  was 
entrusted  with  and  was  exercising  superintendence  and  whose  sole  or  principal 
duty  was  that  of  superintendence,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,  of  a 
person  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  employer; 
or, 

Third,  The  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  was  in 
charge  or  control  of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad; 

the  employee,  or  his  legal  representatives, 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eight  following  sections,  have  the  same  rights 
to  compensation  and  of  action  against  the  employer  as  if  he  had  not  been  an  em- 
ployee, nor  in  the  service,  nor  engaged  in  the  work,  of  the  employer. 

A  car  which  is  in  use  by,  or  which  is  in  possession  of,  a  railroad  corporation  shall 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  of  the  corporation  wliich 
uses  or  has  it  in  possession,  within  the  meaning  of  clause  one  of  this  section,  whether 
it  is  owned  by  such  corporation  or  by  some  other  company  or  person.  One  or 
more  cars  which  are  in  motion,  whether  attached  to  an  engine  or  not,  shall  con- 
stitute a  train  within  the  meaning  of  clause  three  of  this  section,  and  whoever,  as 
a  part  of  his  duty  for  the  time  being,  physically  controls  or  directs  the  movements 
of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine  or  train  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  in 
charge  or  control  of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine  or  train  within  the  meaning 
of  said  clause. 

Section  72.  (As  amended  by  Chapter  370  of  the  Acts  of  1906.)  If  the  injury 
described  in  the  preceding  section  results  in  the  death  of  the  employee,  and  such 
death  is  not  instantaneous  or  is  preceded  by  conscious  suffering,  and  if  there  is 
any  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  bring  an  action  under  the  provisions 
of  the  following  section,  the  legal  representatives  of  said  emploj^ee  may,  in  the 
action  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  recover  damages  for 
the  death  in  addition  to  those  for  the  injury;  and  in  the  same  action  under  a  sep- 
arate count  at  common  law,  inay  recover  damages  for  conscious  suffering  resulting 
from  the  same  injury. 

Section  73.  If,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  an  emploj'er  himself,  or  of  a 
person  for  whose  negligence  an  employer  is  liable  under  the  provisions  of  section 
seventy-one,  an  employee  is  instantly  killed,  or  dies  without  conscious  suffering, 
his  widow  or,  if  he  leaves  no  widow,  his  next  of  kin,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  dependent  upon  his  wages  for  support,  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  damages 
against  the  employer. 

Section  74.  If,  under  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections, 
damages  are  awarded  for  the  death,  they  shall  be  assessed  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  culpability  of  the  employer  or  of  the  person  for  whose  negligence  the 
employer  is  liable. 

The  amount  of  damages  which  may  be  awarded  in  an  action  under  the  provisions 
of  section  seventy-one  for  a  personal  injury  to  an  employee,  in  which  no  damages 
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for  his  death  are  awarded  under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-two,  shall  not 
exceed  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  of  damages  which  may  be  awarded  in  such  action,  if  dam.ages  for 
his  death  are  awarded  under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-two,  shall  not  exceed 
five  thousand  dollars  for  both  the  injury  and  the  death,  and  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  jury  between  the  legal  representatives  of  the  employee  and  the  persons 
who  would  have  been  entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-three,  to 
bring  an  action  for  liis  death  if  it  had  been  instantaneous  or  without  conscious 
suffering. 

The  amount  of  damages  which  may  be  awarded  in  an  action  brought  under  the 
pro\-isions  of  section  seventy-three  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars. 

Section  75.  No  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injury  or  death  under 
the  pro\'isions  of  sections  seventy-one  to  seventy-four,  inclusive,  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is  given  to  the 
employer  within  sixty  days,  and  the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year,  after 
the  accident  wliich  causes  the  injury  or  death.  Such  notice  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  person  injured  or  by  a  person  in  his  behalf;  but  if  from  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  injured  to  give  the  notice  within 
the  time  pro^-ided  in  tliis  section,  he  may  give  it  within  ten  days  after  such  in- 
capacity has  been  removed,  and  if  he  dies  without  having  given  the  notice  and 
without  having  been  for  ten  days  at  any  time  after  his  injury  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  give  it,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  give  such  notice  within  sixty  days 
after  his  appointment.  A  notice  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  invahd  or  insufficient  solely  by  the  reason  of  an  inaccuracy  in  stating 
the  time,  place  or  cause  of  the  injury,  if  it  is  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
mislead,  and  that  the  employer  was  not  in  fact  misled  thereby.  The  provisions  of 
section  twenty-two  of  chapter  fifty-one  shall  apply  to  notices  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Section  76.  If  an  employer  enters  into  a  contract,  written  or  verbal,  with  an 
independent  contractor  to  do  part  of  such  employer's  work,  or  if  such  contractor 
enters  into  a  contract  with  a  sub-contractor  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  the  work 
comprised  in  such  contractor's  contract  with  the  employer,  such  contract  or  sub- 
contract shall  not  bar  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  injuries  to  the  employees 
of  such  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  caused  by  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the 
ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant,  if  they  are  the  property  of  the  emplo3^er  or  are 
furnished  by  him  and  if  such  defect  arose,  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  entrusted  by  him  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  proper  condition. 

Section  77.  An  employee  or  his  legal  representatives  shall  not  be  entitled  under 
the  pro^^sions  of  sections  seventy-one  to  se^■enty-four,  inclusive,  to  any  right  of 
action  for  damages  against  his  employer  if  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or 
negligence  wliich  caused  the  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give, 
or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  employer,  or  to  some  person 
superior  to  liimself  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  was  entrusted  with  gen- 
eral superintendence. 

Section  78.  An  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund 
created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an  employee  for 
personal  injuries  for  which  compensation  may  be  recovered  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  seventy-one  to  seventy-four,  inclusive,  or  to  any  relief  society  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recoverable  by 
an  employee  under  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary 
benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  emploj'ee  from  any  such  fund  or  society 
on  account  of  such  contribution  of  said  employer,  as  the  contribution  of  such  em- 
ployer to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to  the  whole  contribution  thereto. 

Section  79.  The  pro^dsions  of  the  eight  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to 
injuries  caused  to  domestic  servants  or  farm  laborers  by  fellow  emploj'ees. 
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[CHAPTER  107.] 
Section  1  of  this  Chapter  estabUshes  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  (originally 
established  by  Chapter  102  of  the  Resolves  of  1S69).     Section  2  pro%'ides  that:  — 

The  bureau  shall  collect,  assort,  arrange  and  present  in  annual  reijorts  to  the  general 
court,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  statistical  details  relative  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  especially  in  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social, 
educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Coinmonwealth.  It  may  also  distribute  at  such  regular 
intervals  as  it  deems  advisable  a  bulletin  relative  to  the  state  of  employment  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  It  may  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath; 
and  such  witnesses  shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  and  be  paid  the  same  fees  as 
witnesses  before  the  superior  court. 

Other  sections  of  tliis  chapter  prescribe  additional  duties  for  the  bureau  in 
connection  with  the  census  system  of  the  Commonwealth  or  relating  to  the  col- 
lection annually  of  statistics  of  manufactures,  covering  inquiries  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  wages  paid,  value  of  goods  produced,  and  other  statistical 
details  respecting  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industries.* 

[CHAPTER  108.] 
Section  1  of  this  Chapter  establishes  as  jaart  of  the  district  ijolice  force  of  the 
Commonwealth  an  inspection  department,  consisting  "of  the  chief  of  said  force, 
thirty-three  male  and  two  female  members."     Hy  the  provisions  of  Section  8  the 
inspection  department  is  given  certain  duties  as  follows: 

The  mem.bers  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  chapters  one  hundred  and  four,  one  hundred  and  five,  and  one  hundred 
and  six,t  enforce  the  provisions  thereof  and  all  other  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, the  employment  of  children,  young  persons  or  women  in  factories  or  v.-orkshops, 
the  ventilation  of  factories  or  workshops  and  the  securing  of  proper  sanitary  provisions 
therein,  and  the  making  of  clothing  in  unsanitary  conditions.  For  such  purposes,  said 
inspectors  may  enter  all  buildings  and  parts  thereof  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  said  chapters  and  examine  tlie  methods  of  protection  from  accident,  the  means  of  escape 
from  fire,  the  sanitary  provisions  and  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  may  make  investiga- 
tions as  to  tlie  employment  of  children,  young  persons  and  woinen.J 

[CHAPTER    125.] 
Sections  1  to  12  of  this  Chapter  deal  with  the  purpose  and  manner  of  organiza- 
tion of  incorporations  for  charitable  and  other  purposes.     The  following  sections 
relate  to  labor  organizations  and  textile  schools: 

LABOR    OR    TR.\DE    ORGAXIZATIOXS. 

Section  13.  Corporations  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  chapter 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  any  employees  in  any  one  or  more 
trades  or  employments,  either  relative  to  their  emploj-ment  or  to  the  promotion 
of  education,  temperance,  morality  or  social  intercourse  among  them,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  benefits  to  sick  or  unemploj'ed  members,  or  to  persons  dependent 
upon  deceased  members  or  other\^dse. 

Section  14.  The  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  not  indorse  his  approval 
upon  the  certificate  of  organization  of  any  such  corj^oration,  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  purpose  of  the  association  is  lawful,  that  its  bj^-laws  contain  no  pro\dsion 

*  See  also  Chapters  296  and  435  of  the  Acts  of  1906  on  pages  371,  379. 

t  Chapter  104  relates  especially  to  the  inspection  of  buildings,  and  Chapter  105  to  the 
inspection  of  steam  boilers.  See,  however,  the  sections  of  Chapter  104  previously  presented. 
Chapter  106  has  been  given  in  extenso. 

t  See  Sections  3  and  5  of  Chapter  475,  Acts  of  1903,  p.  357;  Chapters  304  and  472,  Acts 
of  1905,  on  pages  348,  349,  and  3G8;  and  Chapter  387,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  373. 
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contrary  to  law  and  that  they  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  followdng  two 
sections. 

Section  15.  The  by-laws  shall  contain  clear  and  distinct  provisions  relative 
to  the  election,  admission  and  expulsion  of  members;  the  titles,  duties,  powers 
and  tenure  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  and  their  election  and  removal;  the 
number  of  members  required  for  a  quorum;  the  call  for  special  meetings;  the 
adoption,  amendment  and  repeal  of  by-laws;  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds 
of  the  corporation  may  be  applied  and  for  which  assessments  may  be  laid  upon 
the  members;  the  conditions  upon  which  a  member  or  persons  dependent  upon 
a  deceased  member  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits,  if  any  are  to  be  given  by  the  corpo- 
ration; the  imposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  if  any;  the  deposit,  investment 
and  custody  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation;  the  periodical  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer;  and  the  method  of  voting  on  shares  of  stock,  if  am^  are  issued 
by  the  corporation.  A  by-law  shall  not  be  repealed  or  amended,  or  an  additional 
by-law  adopted,  unless  notice  of  such  proposed  action  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
previous  meeting;  and  such  repeal,  amendment  or  adoption  shall  not  take  effect 
until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  corporations  as  conformable 
to  the  requirements  of  law. 

Section  16.  No  member  of  such  corporation  shall  be  expelled  by  vote  of  less 
than  a  majority  of  all  the  members  thereof,  nor  by  vote  of  less  than  three-quarters 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  upon  such  expulsion.  Every  member  of  such 
corporation  and  every  person  who  has  an  interest  in  its  funds  shall  be  entitled  to 
examine  its  books  and  records. 

TEXTILE     SCHOOLS. 

Section  20.  If  the  mayor  of  a  city  files  a  certificate  with  the  commissioner  of 
corporations  that  in  said  city  there  are  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
or  more  spindles,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  may  associate  themselves  by  an  agreement  in  writing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estabhshing  and  maintaining  a  textile  school  in  such  city  for  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  with 
authority  to  take,  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  copy  of  said  agreement  and  of  the 
signatures  thereto,  sworn  to  by  any  one  of  the  subscribers,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  governor,  and  if  he  certifies  his  approval  of  the  associates  as  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  their  association  and  of  this  section,  and  they  organize  by  the  adoption 
of  by-laws  and  the  election  of  officers  and  file  a  certificate  thereof  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  approval  of  the  governor  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
shall  issue  to  them  a  certificate  of  corporation  as  similar  as  may  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  forms  heretofore  provided  in  this  chapter  and  thereupon  said 
associates  shall  be  a  corporation  for  said  purposes,  with  all  the  powers  and  pri\Ti- 
leges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations,  of  corporations  organized  for 
educational  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise pro^•ided.  Said  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Textile 
School  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  and  may  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  membership, 
except  as  otherwise  pro\'ided  in  section  twenty-two.  Only  one  such  corporation 
shall  be  estabhshed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  any  one  city. 

Section  21.  A  city  in  which  such  corporation  is  estabhshed  may  appropriate 
and  pay  to  it  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  payment, 
the  mayor  and  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  shall  ex  officiis  be  members 
of  said  corporation. 

Section  22.  If  a  city  appropriates  and  pays  money  to  such  corporation,  or  if 
the  trustees  or  members  thereof  pay  money  into  its  treasury  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  schools,  the  Commonwealth  shall  appropriate  and  pay  to 
said  corporation  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  so  appropriated  and  paid, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  appropriation  and 
payment  by  the  Commonwealth,  the  governor  shall,  with  the  ad\-ice  and  consent 
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of  the  council,  appoint  two  trustees  of  the  corporation  for  two  and  four  years  re- 
spectively, and  at  the  end  of  each  of  said  terms  a  trustee  for  four  years,  and  such 
trustees  and  their  successors  by  like  appointment  shall  be  members  of  said  corpo- 
ration. The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  membership  created  by  this  section. 

The  following  additional  law  was  enacted  during  the  session 
of  1902,  at  which  the  codification  of  the  law'S  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts  "  was  jDassed: 

[CHAPTER  322.] 

An   Act   to    require    manufacturing    establishments   to    supply   their  em- 
ployees  WITH    PURE    DRINKING   WATER    DURING    WORKING   HOURS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  pro- 
vide fresh  and  pure  drinking  water,  to  which  their  employees  shall  have  access- 
during  working  hours. 

Section  2.  Any  corporation,  association,  firm  or  person  owning,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  managing,  controlling  or  superintending  any  manufacturing  establishment 
in  which  the  provision  of  this  act  is  violated  shall,  upon  complaint  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  or  town,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  located,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence.  [Ap- 
proved April  18,  1902. 

Other  laws  relating  to  labor,  passed  during  the  session  of 
1902  which  have  already  been  quoted  are:  Chapter  183,  relative 
to  the  employment  of  certain  minors,  on  p.  343  ;  Chapter  350, 
relative  to  the  operation  and  custody  of  elevators,  on  p.  34:1 ; 
Chapter  435,  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  on  p.  339. 

On  the  following  pages  are  given  the  laws  which  were  enacted 
during  the  sessions  since  the  passage  of  the  Revised  Laws,  ar- 
ranged in  the  sequence  of  years : 

Lahor  Legislation  — 1903. 

[CHAPTER  229.] 
An  Act  to  establish  the  office  hours  of  the  various  dep.\rtment3  of  the 

STATE    government. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following:  —  Section  IS.  The  offices  of  all  the  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  the  transaction  of  business  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  may  be  closed  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  not  be  required  to  keep  his  office 
open  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money  later  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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Section  2.  Section  fourteen  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  April  13, 
1903. 

[CHAPTER  320.] 

An  Act  relative  to  public  service  corporations  and  their  employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  railroad,  street  railway,  electric  light,  gas,  telegraph,  telephone, 
water  or  steamboat  company  shall  appoint,  promote,  reinstate,  suspend  or  dis-- 
charge  any  person  employed  or  seeking  employment  by  any  such  company  at  the 
request  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  or  any  member  or  member  elect  of 
the  council  or  of  the  general  court,  or  candidate  therefor,  justice  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  justice  of  the  superior  court,  judge  of  probate,  justice  of  a  police, 
district  or  municipal  court,  district  attorney,  member  or  member  elect  of  a  board 
of  county  commissioners,  or  candidate  for  county  commissioner,  member  or  member 
elect  of  a  board  of  aldermen,  selectmen,  or  city  council,  or  any  executive,  adminis-^ 
trative  or  judicial  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  any  branch  of  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town;  nor  shall  any  such  public  officer 
or  body,  or  any  member  or  member  elect  thereof  or  candidate  therefor,  directly 
or  indirectly  advocate,  oppose,  or  otherwise  interfere  in,  or  make  any  request, 
recommendation,  endorsement,  requirement  or  certificate  relative  to,  and  the' 
same,  if  made,  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to,  or  be  in  any  way 
regarded  or  permitted  to  influence  or  control,  the  appointment,  promotion,  rein-- 
statement  or  retention  of  any  person  employed  or  seeking  employment  by  any 
such  corporation,  and  no  such  person  shall  solicit,  obtain,  exhibit,  or  otherwise 
make  use  of  any  such  official  request,  recommendation,  certificate  or  endorsement 
in  connection  with  any  existing  or  desired  employment  by  a  public  service  corpo- 
ration. 

Section  2.  The  offices  of  probation  officer,  notary  public  and  justice  of  the" 
peace  shall  not  be  considered  public  offices  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  Any  person  or  corporation  ^-iolating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall- 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offence.    [Approved  May  5,  1903. 

[CHAPTER  428.] 
An  Act  relative  to  granting  police  pensions  in  cities. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.  Section  twentj^-nine  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  any  city,"  in  the  first  line, 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words:  —  or  the  board  of  police  of  any  city  where 
such  boards  are  established,  — -  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "this,"  in  the  third 
line,  the  words  "and  the  following  section  or  has  accepted  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  earlier  laws  and  which  contains  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  in- 
habitants according  to  the  latest  census,  state  or  national,  may,"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words:  —  act,  shall,  at  his  own  request,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
chief  or  superintendent  of  police,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  he  is  disabled 
for  useful  service  in  said  department,  —  by  striking  out  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  lines,  the  words  "sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  who  has  performed 
faithful  ser^^ce  in  said  department  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  any  member, 
of  said  department,"  and  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words  "if, 
in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  he  is  disabled  for  useful  ser\-ice  in  said  department," 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words:  —  continuouslj^,  and  everj'  member  so 
retired  shall  annually  receive  as  a  pension  one-half  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  such  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  city, 
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which  shall  appropriate  monej^  therefor,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  29. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  board  of  police  of  any  city  where  such  boards  are 
established,  except  Boston,  which,  by  vote  of  its  city  council  accepts  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  at  his  own  request,  or  at  the  request  of  the  chief  or  superintendent 
of  police,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  he  is  disabled  for  useful  service  in  said 
department,  retire  from  active  service  and  place  upon  a  pension  roll  any  member 
of  the  police  department  of  such  city  whom  the  city  physician  of  such  city  certifies 
in  writing  to  be  permanently  disabled,  mentally  or  physically,  by  injuries  sus- 
tained through  no  fault  of  his  in  the  actual  performance  of  dut}^,  from  further 
performing  duty  as  such  member,  or  any  member  of  said  department  who  has 
performed  faithful  service  therein  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  continuously, 
and  every  member  so  retired  shall  annually  receive  as  a  pension  one-half  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  such  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  city,  wliich  shall  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Section  2.  Section  thirty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Revised  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following  new  section:  —  Section  30.  The  city  council  of  any  city  which  has 
accepted  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  may  continue  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  laws  or  may  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  police,  or  the  mayor  in  cities  having  no  board  of  police, 
is  hereby  authorized  in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  call  upon  any  person  so  pensioned 
for' such  temporary  service  in  the  department  as  he  may  be  fitted  to  perform,  and 
during  such  serxace  he  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay.    [Approved  June  16,  1903. 

[CHAPTER  432.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  granting  of  hatvkers'  and  pedlers'  licenses  to 

certain  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  twenty-one  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: —  Section  21.  Special  state  or  county  licenses  may  be  granted  as  aforesaid, 
without  the  payment  of  any  fee  therefor,  to  any  person  seventy  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  or  to  any  soldier  or  sailor  resident  in  this  Commonwealth  who  has  served 
in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  and  who  has  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  such  service,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  identity,  and,  if  the 
applicant  did  not  serve  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  of  his  total  or  partial  disability 
by  reason  of  wounds  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.     [Approved  June  16,  1903. 

[CHAPTER  449.] 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  city  of  boston  to  make  payments  to  the  widows 

OR  next  of  kin  of  its  deceased  employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  jolloivs: 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Boston  may,  when  authorized  so  to  do  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  branch  of  its  city  council,  taken  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  naj's  and 
approved  by  the  mayor,  pay  a  sum  of  monej'  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  the  widow  of  an  employee  who  shall  die  hereafter  in  the  service  of  the 
city  after  not  less  than  five  years  of  continuous  ser\dce  therein,  and  in  case  there  is 
no  widow  such  sum  may  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin:  provided,  that  such  next  of 
kin  were  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee  dependent  upon  his  wages  for 
support.    ' 
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Section  2.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  only  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority 
vote  of  each  branch  of  the  city  council  taken  by  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
approved  by  the  mayor.    [Approved  June  22,  1903. 

[CHAPTER  475.] 
An  Act  to  require  the  use  of  fans  or  bloavers  in  all  places  where  emery 

or  buffing  wheels  or  belts  are  used, 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  operating  a  factory  or  workshop 
in  wliich  emery  wheels  or  belts  or  buffing  wheels  or  belts  injurious  to  the  health 
of  employees  are  used  shall,  within  three  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  proA'ide 
such  wheels  and  belts  with  a  hood  or  hopper  connected  with  suction  pipes,  and 
with  fans  or  blowers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained, 
which  apparatus  shall  be  placed  and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  any 
person  or  persons  using  any  such  v.'heel  or  belt  from  the  particles  or  dust  produced 
by  the  operation  thereof,  and  to  convey  the  said  particles  or  dust  either  outside  of 
the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  so  placed  as  to  receive  and  confine  the  said 
particles  or  dust. 

Section  2.  Every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  iron  or  cast  iron  hood 
or  hopper  of  such  form  and  so  placed  that  the  particles  or  dust  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  wheel  or  of  any  belt  connected  therewith  shall  fall  or  will  be 
thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force;  and  the  fans  or  blowers 
aforesaid  shall  be  of  such  size  and  shall  be  run  at  such  speed  as  will  produce  a 
volume  and  velocity  of  air  in  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes  sufficient  effectually 
to  convey  all  particles  or  dust  from  the  hood  or  hopper  through  the  suction  pipes 
and  so  outside  of  the  building  or  to  a  receptacle  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  The  suction  pipes  and  connections  shall  be  suitable  and  efficacious, 
and  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  district  police. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is 
used  at  the  point  of  grinding  contact,  nor  to  solid  emery  wheels  used  in  saw  mills 
or  in  planing  mills  or  in  other  woodworking  establishments,  nor  to  any  emery 
wheel  six  inches  and  under  in  diameter  used  in  establishments  where  the  principal 
business  is  not  emery  wheel  grinding. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  police  and  of  factory  inspectors, 
upon  receiving  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  any  person  havang  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  that  any  factory  or  workshop  as  aforesaid  is  not  proAaded  with  the  apparatus 
herein  prescribed,  to  visit  such  factory  or  workshop  and  inspect  the  same,  and  for 
that  purpose  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  such  factory  or  workshop 
during  working  hours;  and  if  they  ascertain,  in  the  foregoing  or  in  any  other 
manner,  that  the  owner,  proprietor  or  manager  of  any  such  factory  or  workshop 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  make  complaint  of 
the  same  in  writing,  before  a  court  or  judge  having  jurisdiction,  and  cause  such 
owner,  proprietor  or  manager  to  be  proceeded  against  for  violation  of  this  act; 
and  it  is  made  the  dut}^  of  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  arising  under 
this  act. 

Section  6.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
case  of  a  second  offence  he  shall  be  punished  by  the  aforesaid  fine,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.     [Approved  June  26,  1903. 
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Labor  Legislation  — 1904-. 

[Note.  Laws  passed  during  the  session  of  1904,  which  have  been  given  under  the  Chapters 
•of  the  Revised  Laws  to  which  tliey  refer  are:  c.  311,  relative  to  the  employment  of  mechanics 
and  laborers  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  on  p.  338;  c.  313,  relative  to  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  on  p.  334;  c.  343,  to  proliibit  the  corrupt 
influencing  of  agents,  employees,  or  servants,  on  p.  337;  c  347,  to  provide  for  protecting 
operatives  in  factories  from  injury  by  flying  shuttles,  on  p.  332;  c.  397,  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  58-hour  law  so  as  to  include  the  month  of  Deceniber,  on  p.  339;  c.  399,  to 
.establish  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 
■on  p.  334.] 

[CHAPTER  233.] 
An  Act  to  authorize  the   boston   protective   department  to   pension  its 

employees. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  Protective  Department,  by  a 
majority  vote,  shall  have  authority  to  retire  and  place  upon  a  pension  roll  any 
■employee  of  the  department  who  is  certified  in  writing  by  the  medical  officer  of 
the  department  to  be  permanently  incapacitated,  either  mentally  or  physically, 
from  performing  his  duties  as  such  employee  by  reason  of  injuries  received  in  the 
.actual  performance  of  duty;  or  any  eniployee  who  has  performed  faithful  service 
in  the  department  for  not  less  than  twenty  consecutive  years  and  who  is  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  over.  In  case  such  permanent  incapacity  amounts  to  total  disa- 
bility the  annual  pension  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  compensation  which  the 
•pensioner  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  except  that  a  member  of  the 
call  or  auxiliary  force  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  the  compensation  which  the  men 
of  the  regular  force  were  receiving  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  The  pension  of 
members  of  the  regular  or  of  the  call  force  who  are  retired  after  having  served 
twenty  or  more  years  as  aforesaid,  and  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
JOT  who  are  permanently  incapacitated  as  aforesaid  but  not  totally  disabled,  shall 
be  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  their  compensation  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Appi-oved  April  13, 
t904. 

[CHAPTER  248.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  annual  reports  by  trustees  of  textile  schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  trustees  of  every  textile  school  receiving  financial  aid  from 
the  Commonwealth  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  January  in  each  year, 
make  to  the  general  court  a  report  containing  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  build- 
ings, equipment  and  resources  of  the  school,  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, the  number  of  teachers  and  students  during  the  pre\'ious  calendar  year, 
.and  the  number  of  students,  if  any,  who  graduated  therefrom.  The  report  shall 
also  contain  a  statement,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  and 
in  such  form  as  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  prescribe, 
;showing  separately  the  amounts  received  during  the  previous  calendar  year  from 
tuition  fees,  from  the  Coinmonwealth,  from  any  city  or  town,  and  from  all  other 
.■sources,  and  also  showing  the  expenditures  of  the  school  during  the  same  period, 
under  the  heads  of  maintenance,  construction  and  new  equipment,  and  also  the 
financial  condition  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  said  year. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  April  22, 
i904. 
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[CHAPTER  314.] 

Ax  Act  to  regulate  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment 

IN  the  classified  civil  service. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloios: 

Section  1.  Every  person  holding  office  or  employment  in  the  public  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  in  any  county,  city  or  town  thereof,  classified  under  the 
ci\'il  ser\'ice  rules  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  hold  such  office  or  employment  and 
shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation,  or  suspended, 
or,  without  his  consent,  transferred  from  such  office  or  employment  to  any  other 
except  for  just  cause  and  for  reasons  specifically  given  in  writing. 

Section  2.  The  person  sought  to  be  removed,  suspended,  lowered  or  trans- 
ferred shall  be  notified  of  the  proposed  action  and  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  reasons  required  to  be  given  by  section  one,  and  shall,  if  he  so  requests  in 
writing,  be  given  a  public  hearing,  and  be  allowed  to  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  either  personally  or  by  counsel.  A  copy  of  such  reasons,  notice  and 
answer  and  of  the  order  of  removal,  suspension  or  transfer  shall  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  record.     \_Ap'proved  May  9,  1904.     (See  c.  243,  Acts  of  1905,  p.  365.) 

[CHAPTER  315.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  fire  departments 

in  cities  and  towns. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  city  may,  by  ordinance  passed  by  its  city  council  and  approved 
by  its  mayor,  and  any  town  may,  by  by-law,  establish  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
members  of  its  fire  department. 

Section  2.    Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  May  9,  190Jf. 

[CHAPTER  327.] 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pensioning  of  permanent  members  of  police  de- 
partments   AND    FIRE    DEPARTMENTS    IN    TOAVNS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  selectmen  of  every  town  which  accepts  tliis  act  shall  retire 
from  active  serA^ice  and  place  upon  the  pension  roll  any  permanent  member  of  the 
police  department  and  any  permanent  member  of  the  fire  department  of  such 
town  found  by  them  to  be  permanently  incapacitated,  mentally  or  physically, 
for  useful  service  in  the  department  to  which  he  belongs,  by  injuries  received 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duty.  They  may  also 
retire  and  place  upon  the  pension  roll  any  permanent  member  of  either  of  said 
departments  who  has  performed  faithful  service  in  the  department  for  not  less 
than  twenty-five  j'ears  continuouslj',  and  is  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Every 
person  retired  under  the  proAdsions  of  this  act  shall  annually  receive  as  a  pension 
a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  annual  compensation  received  by  him  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement.  Such  pensions  shall  be  paid  by  the  town,  which  shall  appro- 
priate money  therefor. 

Section  2.  The  selectmen  of  any  town  which  accepts  this  act  are  hereby 
authorized,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  call  upon  any  person  so  pensioned  by  such 
town  for  such  temporary  serAdce  in  the  department  from  which  he  was  retired  as 
they  may  deem  him  fitted  to  perform,  and  during  such  service  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  full  pay. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage  so  far  as  to  allow  any 
town  to  vote  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  same,  but  shall  not  take  full  effect  in  any 
town  until  it  has  been  accepted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  such  town 
present  and  voting  thereon  at  an  annual  town  meeting.    [Approved  May  IS,  1904. 
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[CHAPTER  334.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  time  for  voting  allowed  to  the  employees  of  cer- 
tain   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Be  it  ejiacted,  etc.,  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  eleven  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  section  five  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following:  —  Section  5.  No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  shall,  upon 
the  day  of  any  such  election,  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishment,  except  such  as  may  lawfully  conduct  its  business  on 
Sunday,  during  the  period  of  two  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  polls  in  the  voting 
precinct  or  town  in  wliich  he  is  entitled  to  vote,  if  he  shall  make  application  for 
leave  of  absence  during  such  period. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Approved  May  13, 
1904. 

[CHAPTER  335.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  registration  of  the  insignia  of  societies,  associa- 
tions AND  LABOR  UNIONS,  AND  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  UNAUTHORIZED  USE  THEREOF. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  insignia,  ribbons,  badges,  rosettes,  buttons  and  emblems  of 
any  society,  association  or  labor  union  may  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  pro\-isions,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable,  set  forth  in  section  seven  of  chapter  seventy-two  of  the  Rexased 
Laws  in  regard  to  labels;  and  the  secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  regula- 
tions and  prescribe  forms  for  such  registration. 

Section  2.  Whoever,  not  being  a  member  of  a  society,  association  or  labor 
union,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  that  he  is  a  member  thereof,  wilfully  wears 
or  uses  the  insignia,  ribbon,  badge,  rosette,  button  or  emblem  thereof,  if  the  same 
has  been  registered  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  3.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  two  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  three  are  hereby  repealed.     [Approved  May  IS,  1904. 

[CHAPTER   349.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  persons  furnishing  materials  or 

labor  for  public  works. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Officers  or  agents  who  contract  in  behalf  of  any  count j%  city  or 
town  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public  buildings  or  other  public  works  shall 
obtain  sufficient  security,  by  bond  or  otherwise,  for  payment  by  the  contractor 
and  sub-contractors  for  labor  performed  or  furnished  and  for  materials  used  in 
such  construction  or  repair;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  security 
the  claimant  shall  file  with  such  officers  or  agents  a  sworn  statement  of  his  claim 
witliin  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May  19, 
1904. 
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[CHAPTER  373.] 
An   Act   relative  to  liens  for  labor  and  material  furnished  in  the  con- 
struction OF  street  railways. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Chapter  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  one  hundred  the  following  five  sections:  —  Section  101.  A 
person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  for  labor  performed  or  for  materials  furnished  and 
actually  used  in  constructing  a  street  railway  under  a  contract  with  a  person, 
other  than  the  owner  of  the  street  railway,  who  has  authority  from  or  is  rightfully 
acting  for  such  owner  in  furnishing  such  labor  or  materials  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  against  such  owner  to  recover  such  debt  with  costs,  except  as  provided  in 
the  following  four  sections.  Section  102.  No  person  who  has  contracted  to  con- 
struct the  whole  or  a  specified  part  of  such  street  railway  shall  have  such  right  of 
action.  Section  103.  No  person  shall  have  such  right  of  action  for  labor  performed, 
unless,  within  thirty  days  after  ceasing  to  perform  it,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  a  city  or  town  in  wliich  any  of  said  labor  was  performed  a  written  state- 
ment, under  oath,  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  so  due  him  and  of  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  and  by  whose  employment  the  labor  was  performed. 
Such  right  of  action  shall  not  be  lost  by  a  mistake  in  stating  the  amount  due;  but 
the  claimant  shall  not  recover  as  damages  a  larger  amount  than  is  specified  in  said 
statement  as  due  him,  with  interest  thereon.  Section  IO4.  No  person  shall  have 
such  right  of  action  for  materials  furnished,  unless,  before  beginning  to  furnish 
them,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  any  of  the  ma- 
terials were  furnished,  in  the  manner  provided  for  filing  the  statement  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  a  written  notice  of  his  intention  to  claim  such  right. 
Section  105.  No  such  action  shall  be  maintained  unless  it  is  begun  within  sixty 
days  after  the  plaintifT  ceased  to  perform  such  labor  or  to  furnish  such  materials. 
[Approved  May  23,  1904. 

[CHAPTER  430.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  of  the 

DISTRICT  police  TO  SERVE  AS  INSPECTORS  OF  FACTORIES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  two 
additional  members  of  the  district  poUce  force,  who  shall  be  employed  as  addi- 
tional inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  The  terms  of  office,  salaries, 
powers  and  duties  of  said  additional  members  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
district  police  force  already  appointed.  The  said  appointments  may  be  made 
without  giving  to  veterans  the  preference  required  by  sections  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  of  chapter  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  June  4-, 
1904. 

[CHAPTER  460.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  lord's  day. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  ninety-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  section  one  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  —  Section  1. 
Whoever,  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  present  at  a  game,  sport,  play  or  public  diversion, 
except  a  concert  of  sacred  music,  or  an  entertainment  given  in  good  faith  by  a 
religious  or  charitable  society  in  aid  of  a  religious  or  charitable  purpose,  the  entire 
proceeds  of  which,  if  any,  less  only  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses,  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such  proceeds,  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
a  religious  or  charitable  purpose,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
dollars  for  each  offence. 
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Section  2.  Said  chapter  ninety-eight  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  section  two  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  —  Section  2.  Who- 
ever, on  the  Lord's  day,  keeps  open  his  shop,  warehouse  or  workhouse,  or  does 
any  manner  of  labor,  business  or  work,  except  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  or 
takes  part  in  any  sport,  game,  play  or  public  diversion,  except  a  concert  of  sacred 
music  or  an  entertainment  given  in  good  faith  by  a  religious  or  charitable  society 
in  aid  of  a  reUgious  or  charitable  purpose,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which,  if  any, 
less  only  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  such  proceeds,  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  religious  or  charitable 
purpose,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence; 
and  the  proprietor,  manager  or  person  in  charge  of  such  game,  sport,  play  or  pub- 
lic diversion,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  3.  Said  chapter  ninety-eight  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  section  five  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:- — Section  6.  The 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  shall  not  be  held  to  prohibit  the  giving,  being 
present  at,  or  taking  part  in,  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  concert  of  sacred  music,  or  an 
entertainment  given  in  good  faith  by  a  religious  or  charitable  society,  in  aid  of  a 
religious  or  charitable  purpose,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which,  if  any,  less  only  the 
necessary  and  reasonable  expenses,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  such 
proceeds,  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  religious  or  charitable  purpose,  or  a 
free  open  air  concert  given  by  a  city  or  town,  or  by  license  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  upon  a  common,  public  park,  street  or 
square. 

Section  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  two  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
words:  —  and  no  such  exliibition,  show  or  amusement  mentioned  in  said  section, 
except  a  concert  of  sacred  music  or  a  free  open  air  concert  given  by  a  city  or  town 
upon  a  common,  public  park,  street  or  square,  shall  be  given  without  such  license, 
—  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  172.  The  mayor  and  aldermen*  of  a  citj^  or 
the  selectmen  of  a  town  may,  except  as  provided  in  section  forty-six  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  six,  grant  a  license  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  public  shows,  pub- 
lic amusements  and  exliibitions  of  every  description  to  which  admission  is  obtained 
upon  pa3rment  of  money  or  upon  the  delivery  of  any  valuable  thing,  or  by  a  ticket 
or  voucher  obtained  for  money  or  any  valuable  thing,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  they  deem  reasonable,  and  they  may  revoke  or  suspend  such  license  at 
their  pleasure;  but  they  shall  not  grant  a  license  for  any  such  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, public  shows,  public  amusements  or  exhibitions  of  any  description  what- 
ever to  be  held  upon  the  Lord's  day,  except  for  those  named  in  section  five  of 
chapter  ninety-eight,  and  no  such  exhibition,  show  or  amusement  mentioned  in 
said  section,  except  a  concert  of  sacred  music  or  a  free  open  air  concert  given  by 
a  city  or  town  upon  a  common,  public  park,  street  or  square,  shall  be  given  without 
such  license. 

Section  5.  Section  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  two  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion," in  the  fifth  line,  the  words:  —  and  of  the  last  preceding  section,  —  and  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "societies,"  in  the  sixth  line,  the  words:  —  in  their  usual 
places  of  worship,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  173.  Whoever  offers  to 
view,  sets  up,  sets  on  foot,  maintains,  carries  on,  pubUshes  or  otherwise  assists 
in  or  promotes  any  such  exhibition,  show  or  amusement,  without  such  license, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  the  last  preceding  section,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  public  entertainments  by  religious  societies  in  their  usual  places  of  wor- 
ship for  a  religious  or  charitable  purpose.     [Approved  June  9,  1904. 

♦Chapter  341,  Acts  of  1905,  amends  this  section  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
aldermen." 
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[Note.  Other  laws  relating  to  labor  passed  during  the  1905^session  which  have  been  given 
before  are:  c.  213,  relative  to  the  approval  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors,  on 
p.  341;  c.  238,  to  more  effectually  prevent  the  existence  of  sweat  shops,  on  p.  346;  c.  267, 
relative  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of  minors,  on  p.  340;  c.  304,  relative 
to  the  payment  of  operatives  in  textile  factories,  on  pp.  348,  349;  c.  377,  relative  to 
hawkers  and  pedlers,  was  repealed  by  c.  345,  Acts  of  1906.] 

[CHAPTER  150.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  rank  and  compensation  of  veterans  employed  in 

THE    civil    service. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-three  of  chapter  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "abolished,"  in  the  fifth  Une,  the 
words:  —  nor  shall  he  be  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation,  —  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "transfer,"  in  the  seventh  Une,  the  words:  — lowering  in  rank  or  com- 
pensation, —  and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "transfer,"  in  the  twelfth  Une,  the 
words:  —  lowering  in  rank  or  compensation,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section 
23.  No  veteran  who  holds  an  office  or  employment  in  the  pubUc  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  of  any  city  or  town  therein,  shaU  be  removed  or  suspended, 
or  shall,  without  his  consent,  be  transferred  from  such  office  or  employment,  nor 
shall  his  office  be  aboUshed,  nor  shall  he  be  lowered  in  rank  or  compensation, 
except  after  a  fuU  hearing  of  which  he  shaU  have  at  least  seventy-two  hours' 
written  notice,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  contemplated  removal, 
suspension,  transfer,  lowering  in  rank  or  compensation,  or  aboUtion.  The  hearing 
shaU  be  before  the  state  board  of  conciUation  and  arbitration,  if  the  veteran  is  a 
state  employee,  or  before  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  selectmen  of  the  town  of  which 
he  is  an  employee,  and  the  veteran  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Such  removal,  suspension  or  transfer,  lowering  in  rank 
or  compensation,  or  such  aboUtion  of  an  office,  shaU  be  made  only  upon  a  written 
order  stating  fuUy  and  specifically  the  cause  or  causes  therefor,  and  signed  by  said 
board,  mayor  or  selectmen,  after  a  hearing  as  aforesaid. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [A-p-proved  March  9, 
1905. 

[CHAPTER  204.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  pedlers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  nineteen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  for  his  Ucense 
for  said  city  or  town,"  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  lines,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words:  —  pay  as  a  fee  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town  the 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  said  Ucense  fee  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  him  to 
said  city  or  town  as  taxes  on  his  stock  in  trade  assessed  on  the  first  of  May  previous 
to  the  date  of  said  Ucense,  - —  so  as  to  read  as  foUows:  —  Section  19.  The  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  grant  a  license  to  go  about  exposing  for  sale  and  seUing 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  except  jewelry,  wines,  spirituous  Uquors  and 
playing  cards,  to  any  person  who  files  in  his  office  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mayor 
of  a  city  or  by  a  majority  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town,  stating  that  to  the  best  of 
his  or  their  knowledge  and  beUef  the  appUcant  therein  named  is  of  good  repute  for 
morals  and  integritj',  and  is,  or  has  declared  his  intention  to  become,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  The  mayor  or  selectmen,  before  granting  such  certificate, 
shall  require  the  appUcant  to  make  oath  that  he  is  the  person  named  therein,  and 
that  he  is,  or  has  declared  his  intention  to  become,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Such  oath  shall  be  certified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  shall  accompany  the 
certificate.  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  names  of  such  cities  and  towns  as  the 
appUcant  designates,   with  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  treasurers 
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thereof,  as  herein  provided  to  be  inserted  in  everj^  such  Ucense,  and  shall  receive 
from  the  appUcant  one  dollar  for  each  city  and  town  so  inserted.  The  licensee 
may  sell  in  any  city  and  town  mentioned  in  his  license  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, not  prohibited  in  section  fourteen,  upon  payment  to  the  treasurer  thereof 
of  the  following  fees:  for  each  town  containing  not  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  then  latest  census,  state  or  national,  three  dollars; 
for  each  town  containing  more  than  one  thousand  and  not  more  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  six  dollars;  for  each  town  containing  more  than  two  thousand  and 
not  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  eight  dollars;  for  each  town  containing 
more  than  three  thousand  and  not  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  ten 
dollars;  and  for  each  city  and  for  all  other  towns,  ten  dollars  and  one  dollar  for 
every  one  thousand  inhabitants  thereof  over  four  thousand;  but  the  fee  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  twentj^-five  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  shall  be  certified  by  the 
city  or  town  treasurer  on  the  face  of  the  license.  A  licensee  resident  in  a  citj'  or 
town,  in  which  he  pays  taxes  upon  Ms  stock  in  trade  and  is  qualified  to  vote,  shall 
pay  as  a  fee  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
said  license  fee  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  said  city  or  town  as  taxes  on 
his  stock  in  trade  assessed  on  the  first  of  May  previous  to  the  date  of  said  license. 
The  secretary  may  grant  as  aforesaid  special  state  licenses  upon  pajTuent  bj^  the 
appUcant  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  license;  and  the  licensee  may  expose  for  sale  in 
any  city  or  town  in  the  Conamonwealth  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  the  sale 
of  which  is  not  prohibited. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  March  23, 
1905. 

[CHAPTER  216.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  two  additional  trustees  of  the 

lowell  textile  school  by  the  graduates  thereof. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.*  Graduates  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  who  hold  the  diploma  of  the 
trustees  and  faculty  thereof  may,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
school,  or  at  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  with  notice  thereof  to 
each  graduate  entitled  to  vote,  choose  by  ballot  one  trustee. for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  the  first  daj^  of  July  next  succeeding  such  election,  and  one  trustee  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  said  date,  and  thereafter  annually  may  elect  one  trustee 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  Said  trustees  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  provided  for 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  and  by  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto.  No 
trustee,  officer,  instructor  or  other  employee  of  said  corporation  or  school,  and 
no  person  graduated  at  the  school  in  the  year  in  which  the  election  is  held,  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  such  trustee. 

Section  2.  The  trustees  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  shall  prescribe  the  method 
of  voting  and  of  certifying  the  vote.  Duly  certified  proxies  of  graduates  entitled 
to  vote,  but  who  are  not  present,  shall  be  recognized.    [Approved  March  24,  1905. 

[CHAPTER  231.] 

An  Act  to  provide  that  certain  employees  of  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion  SHALL    BE    ALLOWED    TWO    DAYS    OFF   IN   EVERY   MONTH. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  employee  of  a  house  of  correction  or  county  jail  whose 
duties  require  his  presence  at  such  house  of  correction  or  county  jail  seven  days  a 
week  shall  be  given  at  least  two  days  of  vacation  in  each  month,  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  annual  vacation  now  or  hereafter  allowed  to  said  employees,  and 
shall  be  without  loss  of  paj'. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five.    [Approved  March  28,  1905. 

*  Section  1  superseded  by  Section  1,  Chapter  275,  Acts  of  1906  ;  see  p.  370. 
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[CHAPTER  243.] 
An  Act  relative  to  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment 

in  the  classified  civil  service. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words:  —  provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  temporary  suspension  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
made  without  compUance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  pending  further 
action  under  this  act,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — •  Section  2.  The  person  sought 
to  be  removed,  suspended,  lowered  or  transferred  shall  be  notified  of  the  proposed 
action  and  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  reasons  required  to  be  given  by 
section  one,  and  shall,  if  he  so  requests  in  writing,  be  given  a  public  hearing,  and 
be  allowed  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him  either  personally  or  by 
counsel.  A  copy  of  such  reasons,  notice  and  answer  and  of  the  order  of  removal, 
suspension  or  transfer  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record:  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  temporary  sus- 
pension for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  made  without  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  pending  further  action  under  this  act. 

Section  2.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  March  SO, 
1905. 

[CHAPTER  244.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  employment  of  prisoners. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  section  twenty-nine  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
following:  —  Section  29.  Prisoners  in  the  state  prison,  the  Massachusetts  reform- 
atory, the  reformatory  prison  for  women,  the  state  farm,  the  temporary  industrial 
camp  for  prisoners,  or  in  any  jail  or  house  of  correction,  may  be  employed  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer  in  caring  for  pubUc  lands  and  buildings,  but  no  prisoner  shall 
be  employed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  in  doing  work 
of  any  kind  for  private  persons. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  March  30, 
1905. 

[CHAPTER  308.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

No  assignment  of  future  earnings,  whether  made  by  the  assignor  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  shall  be  valid  unless  executed  in  writing,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years  from  the  date  of  said  assignment  and  of  any  power  of  attorney  under 
which  said  assignment  is  made,  nor  unless  said  assignment  and  power  of  attorney 
bear  the  date  of  the  execution  thereof,  nor  unless  made  to  secure  a  debt  of  an 
amount  stated  in  the  assignment  with  lawful  interest,  nor  unless  made  to  secure 
a  debt  contracted  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  the  execution  of  the  assignment, 
and  of  any  power  of  attorney  under  which  said  assignment  is  made,  or  a  debt  for 
necessaries  thereafter  to  be  furnished  to  the  debtor  to  an  amount  stated  in  the 
assignment,  nor  shall  such  assignment  be  valid  against  a  trustee  process  unless 
before  the  service  of  the  writ  upon  the  alleged  trustee  it  is  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  assignor  resides.    [Approved  April  20,  1905. 
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[CHAPTER  310.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  engineers  and  firemen. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "his,"  in  the  fifth  Une,  the 
word:  —  total,  —  and  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "experience,"  in  the  same 
line,  down  to  and  including  the  word  "service,"  in  the  sixth  line,  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words: — Wilful  falsification  in  the  matter  of  statements  con- 
tained in  the  appUcation  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of 
said  license  at  any  time,  — so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  81.  Whoever  de- 
sires to  act  as  engineer  or  fireman  shall  apply  for  a  license  therefor  to  the  examiner 
of  engineers  for  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  or  is  employed,  upon  blanks 
to  be  furnished  by  the  examiner.  The  appHcation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  and  shall  show  his  total  experience.  Wilful  falsification  in  the  matter 
of  statements  contained  in  the  application  shall  be  deemed  sufiicient  cause  for  the 
revocation  of  said  license  at  any  time.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical 
examination  and,  if  found  competent  and  trustworthy,  he  shall  receive,  within  six 
days  after  the  examination,  a  license  graded  according  to  the  merits  of  his  examina- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  grade  of  Ucense  for  which  he  applies.  The  appUcant  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  having  one  person  present  during  his  examination,  who 
shall  take  no  part  in  the  same,  but  who  may  take  notes  if  he  so  desires.  No  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one  examination  within  ninety  days,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  appeal  as  hereinafter  provided.  A  Ucense  shall  continue  in  force 
for  three  years,  or  until  it  is  revoked  for  the  incompetence  or  untrustworthiness 
of  the  licensee;  and  a  Ucense  shall  remain  revoked  until  a  new  license  is  granted. 
A  Ucense,  unless  revoked,  shall  be  renewed  by  an  examiner  of  engineers  upon  appli- 
cation and  without  examination,  if  the  appUcation  for  renewal  is  made  within  six 
months  after  its  expiration.  If  a  new  Ucense  of  a  different  grade  is  issued,  the  old 
license  shaU  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.  If  a  Ucense  is  lost  by 
fire  or  other  means,  a  new  Ucense  shall  be  issued  in  its  place,  without  re-examina- 
tion of  the  licensee,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  loss  to  an  examiner. 

Section  2.*  Said  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  eighty-two  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  — 
Section  82.  Licenses  shall  be  granted  according  to  the  competence  of  the  appU- 
cant and  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  classes:  —  Engineer's  Ucenses:  — 
First  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any  steam  plant.  Second  class,  to  have 
charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or  boilers,  and  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  engines, 
no  one  of  which  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  or  to  operate  a 
first  class  plant  under  the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant.  Third  class,  to 
have  charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or  boilers  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  and  an  engine  not  exceeding  fifty  horse  power, 
or  to  operate  a  second  class  plant  under  the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant. 
Fourth  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  hoisting  and  portable  engines  and 
boilers.  Firemen's  Ucenses:  —  Extra  First  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate 
any  boiler  or  boilers.  First  class,  to  operate  any  boiler  or  boilers.  Second  class, 
to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any  boiler  or  boilers  where  the  pressure  carried  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  operate  high  pressure 
boilers  under  the  engineer  or  fireman  in  direct  charge  thereof.  A  person  holding 
an  extra  first  or  first  class  fireman's  license  may  operate  a  third  class  plant  under 
the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant.  A  person  who  desires  to  have  charge 
of  or  to  operate  a  particular  steam  plant  or  type  of  plant  may,  if  he  files  with  his 
appUcation  a  written  request  signed  by  the  owner  or  user  of  said  plant  for  such 
examination,  be  examined  as  to  his  competence  for  such  service  and  no  other,  and 
if  found  competent  and  trustworthy  shall  be  granted  a  Ucense  for  such  service 
and  no  other. 

*  Amended  by  Chapter  414,  Acts  of  1906  ;  see  p.  379. 
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Section  3.  Section  eighty-six  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words:  —  All  members  of  the 
boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  shall  have  authority  in  the  pur- 
suance of  their  duty  to  enter  any  premises  on  which  a  boiler  or  engine  is  situated, 
and  any  person  who  hinders  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  any  state  boiler 
inspector  from  so  entering  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in  this  section, 
—  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  86.  The  boiler  inspection  department  of 
the  district  poUce  shall  act  as  examiners  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  eight 
preceding  sections  and  whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  three  hxindred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months.  A  trial  justice  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  complaints  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  eight  preceding  sections, 
and  in  such  cases,  may  im.pose  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.  All  members 
of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  poUce  shall  have  authority  in 
the  pursuance  of  their  duty  to  enter  any  premises  on  which  a  boiler  or  engine  is 
situated,  and  any  person  who  hinders  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  any  state 
boiler  inspector  from  so  entering  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  as  specified  in  this 
section. 

Section  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed: 
provided,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  exemptions  specified  in  sec- 
tion seventy-eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  Revised  Laws  or  that 
such  repeal  shall  not  invahdate  any  license  granted  under  the  acts  repealed;  and 
licensees  holding  licenses  so  granted  shall  have  the  powers  given  to  Ucensees  of  the 
same  class  by  section  two  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five.     l^Approved  April  20,  1905. 

[CHAPTER  320.] 
An  Act  to  extend  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  in  the  public  schools 

in  certain  cases. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.*  Section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "age,"  in  the  second  line,  the  words:  —  and 
every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  EngUsh  language,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section 
1.  Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  every  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  Enghsh  language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  sub- 
ject to  such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  pro- 
vided for  in  section  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three,  five  and  six  of 
this  chapter.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  of  said  superin- 
tendent or  committee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence.  The  attendance  of 
a  child  upon  a  pubUc  day  school  shall  not  be  required  if  he  has  attended  for  a  like 
period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city 
or  town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been 
otherwise  instructed  for  a  hke  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  pubhc  schools,  or  if  he  has  already  acquired  such  branches 
of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attend- 
ance inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
as  described  in  this  section  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein  required; 
and  if  he  fails  for  five  day  sessions  or  ten  half  day  sessions  within  any  period  of  six 
months  while  under  such  control  to  cause  such  child,  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school  harmful  or  impracti- 

*  Amended  by  Chapter  383,  Acts  of  1906  ;  see  p.  372. 
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cable,  so  to  attend  school,  he  shall,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  con'S'iction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Whoever  induces 
or  attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs 
or  harbors  a  child  who,  while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
nineteen  himdred  and  six.     {Approved  April  21,  1905. 

[CHAPTER  324.] 

An  Act  relative  to  trustee  process. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

When  a  common  carrier,  summoned  as  trustee  in  an  action  at  law,  has  in  his 
or  its  possession  goods  sliipped  by  or  consigned  to  a  defendant  in  such  action,  such 
carrier,  in  the  absence  of  collusion  or  fraud  on  his  or  its  part,  shall  not  be  held  lia- 
ble to  the  owner  or  consignee  by  reason  of  his  or  its  failure  to  transport  and  to 
dehver  said  goods  until  the  attachment  is  dissolved  or  the  carrier  is  discharged  as 
trustee.     [Approved  April  21,  1905. 

[CHAPTER  401.] 
An  Act  to   authorize   certain   employers'   liability   companies  to   insure 

against  damage  by  steam  boiler  explosions. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  insurance  company  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  Commonwealth  under  the  fifth  clause  of  section  twenty-nine  of  chap- 
ter one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws  may,  in  connection  therewith, 
engage  in  the  business  authorized  under  the  fourth  clause  of  said  section:  pro- 
vided, that  it  possesses  a  capital  equal  to  the  aggregate  capital  required  of  separate 
companies  doing  business  under  said  fifth  clause  and  under  said  fourth  clause, 
respectively. 

Section  2.  A  foreign  insurance  company,  if  incorporated  or  associated  under 
the  laws  of  any  government  or  state  other  than  the  United  States,  or  of  one  of  the 
United  States,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  transact  in  this  Commonwealth  the  busi- 
ness authorized  by  the  preceding  section  until  it  has  made  a  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  and  receiver  general  or  with  the  financial  officer  of  some  other  state  of 
the  United  States  of  an  amount  not  less  than  the  capital  reqmred  of  like  compa- 
nies under  this  act.  Such  deposit  must  be  in  exclusive  trust  for  the  benefit  and 
security  of  all  of  the  company's  policy  holders  and  creditors  in  the  United  States, 
and  may  be  made  in  the  securities  but  subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in  section 
thirty- four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and  such 
deposit  shall  be  for  all  purposes  of  the  insurance  laws  the  capital  of  the  company 
making  it. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May  12, 
1905. 

[CHAPTER  472.]* 
An  Act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  steam  boilers  of  more  than  three  horse  power,  except  boilers 
upon  locomotives,  in  private  residences,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  LTnited 
States,  or  boilers  used  exclusively  for  agricultural,  horticultural  or  creamerj'  pur- 
poses, shall  be  inspected  either  by  the  district  police  or  by  an  insurance  company 
authorized  to  insure  boilers  within  the  Commonwealth.  Such  inspection  shall  be 
made  internally  and  externally  at  least  once  in  each  year.  The  owner  or  user  of 
any  steam  boiler  inspected  by  the  district  police  shall  pay  to  the  inspector  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  at  each  internal,  and  two  dollars  for  each  external,  inspection 
for  every  boiler  so  inspected. 

*  Affected  by  Chapter  387,  Acts  of  1906,  on  p.  373. 
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Section  2.  Every  insurance  company  shall  forward  to  the  chief  of  the  district 
police  within  fourteen  days  after  each  internal  and  external  inspection  a  report 
of  every  boiler  so  inspected  by  it.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  and  shall  contain  any  recommendations  that 
the  insurance  company  may  think  it  desirable  to  make.  Notice  shall  be  given  by 
the  insurance  company  or  the  inspector  to  the  owner  or  user  of  the  boiler  inspected 
of  the  pressure  at  which  the  boiler  may  safely  be  operated. 

Section  3.  Any  insurance  company  failing  to  make  a  report  as  above  pro- 
vided shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  failure* 
Any  owner  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  company 
inspecting  his  boiler,  after  notice  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  such  failure,  and  the  use  of  said 
boiler  may  be  enjoined  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  four  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  five  of  the  Revised  Laws.  The  district  police  shall  have  authority  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  enter  upon  any  premises  where  steam  boilers  are 
located,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed.    [Approved  May  26,  1905. 


Labor  Legislation  —  1906. 

[Note.  Other  laws  relating  to  labor  passed  during  the  1906  session  which  have  been 
given  before  are:  c.  370,  relative  to  the  recovery  of  damages  in  cases  of  death  caused  by 
accidents  to  employees,  on  p.  350;  c.  427,  to  provide  for  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by 
counties,  on  p.  348;  c.  499,  relative  to  the  illegal  employment  of  minors  and  to  the  duties  of 
truant  officers,  on  p.  342;  c.  517,  to  constitute  eight  hours  a  maximum  day's  work  for  pub- 
lic employees,  on  p.  338.] 

[CHAPTER  151.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  licensing  of  minors  to  engage  in  certain  occupa- 
tions in  cities. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  seventeen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
two  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "city  of  Boston,"  in  the 
tenth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words:  — -  cities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
— -and  by  striking  out  the  words  "committee  of  that  city,"  in  the  eleventh  line, 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words:  — •  committees  of  said  cities,  —  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:  — Section  17.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen  may  make 
regulations  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  bootblacking  by  minors  and  to 
the  sale  by  minors  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  the  sale  of  which  is  permitted 
by  section  fifteen,  and  may  prohibit  such  sales  or  such  trade,  or  may  require  a 
minor  to  obtain  from  them  a  license  therefor  to  be  issued  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  such  regulations:  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  in  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  foregoing  powers 
shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  school  committees  of  said  cities.  A  minor 
who  sells  such  articles  or  exercises  such  trade  without  a  license  if  one  is  required 
or  who  violates  the  conditions  of  his  license  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  regula- 
tions shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offence. 
[Approved  March  9,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  210.] 
An  Act  relative  to  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment- 

OF  police  officers  in  the  classified  civil  service. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  police  officer  now  holding  or  hereafter  appointed  to  an  office 
classified  under  the  civil  service  rules  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  any  city,  and 
whether  appointed  for  a  definite  or  stated  term,  or  otherwise,  shall  hold  such 
office  continuously  during  good  behavior,  and   shall   not   be   removed  therefrom,. 
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lowered  in  rank  or  compensation,  or  suspended,  or,  without  liis  consent,  trans- 
ferred from  such  office  or  employment  to  any  other,  except  for  just  cause  and  for 
reasons  specifically  given  in  writing  by  the  remo^^ng  officer  or  board. 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  section  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  of  acts  in  amendment  thereof, 
shall  apply  to  the  police  officers  designated  in  section  one  hereof. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  March  30, 
1906. 

[CHAPTER  250.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  suitable  sanitary  conditions  in  foundries. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  proprietor  of  every  foundry  engaged  in  the  casting  of  iron, 
brass,  steel  or  other  metal,  and  employing  ten  or  more  men,  shall  establish  and 
maintain,  except  in  cities  or  towns  where  to  do  so  would  be  impracticable  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  pubUc  or  private  sewerage  or  of  any  running  water  system, 
toilet  room  of  suitable  size  and  condition  for  the  men  to  change  their  clothes 
therein,  and  provided  with  wash  bowls,  sinks  or  other  suitable  set  appliances 
connected  with  running  hot  and  cold  water,  and  also  a  water  closet  connected  with 
running  water  and  separated  from  the  said  toilet  room.  The  said  water  closet  and 
toilet  room  shall  be  connected  directly  with  the  foundry  building,  properly  heated, 
ventilated  and  protected,  so  far  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable,  from  the  dust 
of  the  foundry. 

Section  2.  Whoever  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  being 
requested  so  to  do  by  a  member  of  the  district  police,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  efTect  on  the  first  daj'  of  January  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven.     [Approved  April  5,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  275.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  trustees  of  the 

low'ell  textile  school. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  five  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  following: — Section  1.  Graduates  of  the  Lowell  textile  school 
who  hold  the  diploma  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  thereof  may  choose  by  ballot  one 
trustee  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
election,  one  trustee  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  said  date  and  one  trustee 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  said  date,  and  thereafter  may  elect  one  trustee 
annually  for  the  full  term  of  four  years.  Said  trustees  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
provided  for  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  by  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addi- 
tion thereto.  No  officer,  instructor  or  other  employee  of  said  corporation  or  school, 
and  no  person  graduated  at  the  school  in  the  year  in  which  the  election  is  held, 
shall  be  eUgible  for  election  as  such  trustee.  The  trustee  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  under  the  act  of  which  this  is  an 
amendment,  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five, 
shall  hold  his  membership  in  said  corporation  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Section  2.  His  honor  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  ex  officiis  members  of  the  corporation  styled  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.     [Approved  April  12,  1906. 
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[CHAPTER  284.] 
An  Act  rela'pive  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of  minors. 
Be  it  enacted,,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  EngUsh  language,  which  is  required  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  amending  section  twenty-eight  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  a  condition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  minors  in  factories  or  otherwise,  shall  be  construed  as  meaning,  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  such  ability  to  read  and  write  as  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  second  grade,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  such  as 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  tiiird  grade,  and  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight  and  thereafter  such  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
pubUc  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minors  live. 

Section  2.  Minors  to  whom  the  said  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
appHes  shall  be  permitted  to  work  on  Saturdays  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the 
morning  and  seven  in  the  evening,  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  April  14, 
1906. 

[CHAPTER   296.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  making  of  annual  returns  by  cities  and  towns  to 

the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  auditor  or  other  accounting  officer  of  each  city  and  town  in 
tliis  Commonwealth  shall  annually  furnish  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor,  on  blanks  provided  by  him,  a  return  for  such  city  or  town  containing  a 
summarized  statement  of  all  revenues  and  all  expenses  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
that  city  or  town;  a  detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  all  disbursements  of 
the  last  fiscal  j^ear,  arranged  upon  uniform  schedules  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor;  statements  of  the  income  and  expense  for  each  pubUc 
industry  maintained  or  operated  by  such  city  or  town  and  of  all  costs  therefor, 
expenditures  for  construction  and  for  maintenance  and  operation  being  separately 
stated;  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  said  city  or  town,  showing  the  purpose 
for  which  each  item  of  the  debt  was  created  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  and  a  statement  of  all  current  assets  and  all  current  liabilities  of 
such  city  or  town  at  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year. 

Section  2.  The  substance  of  these  returns  shall  be  compiled  and  tabulated  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  said 
bureau,  which  shall  be  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  public  documents  issued  by  said  bureau,  and  said  report  shall 
contain  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  chief  may  deem  expedient. 

Section  3.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  may  employ  an  addi- 
tional clerk  to  have  charge  of  and  to  compile  the  aforesaid  municipal  returns,  and 
he  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  an  annual  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars 
for  travelUng  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  April  21, 
1906. 

[[CHAPTER  306.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  publicity  as  to  the  employment  of  city  employees 

subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  officer  or  board  having  power  in  any  city  to  appoint  or  employ 
persons  in  any  department  of  such  city  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws   and  of  the   ci\il  ser\dce   rules  established  thereunder  are   applicable  shall, 
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within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  written  request  therefor  made  by  the  board 
of  civil  service  commissioners,  make,  and  file  with  the  auditor  or  officer  or  officers; 
whose  duty  it  is  to  audit  the  accounts  of  such  appointing  or  employing  officer  or 
board,  a  report  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  appointed  or 
employed  by  such  appointing  or  employing  officer  or  board  or  who  have  received 
•  pay  or  rendered  bills  for  services  or  labor  rendered  or  performed  during  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  petition.  Said  report  shall  be 
made  under  oath,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  or 
auditing  officer  and  shall  contain  the  following  information:  —  First,  name  of 
person  appointed  or  employed,  or  rendering  bill  for  services  or  labor;  second, 
nature  and  brief  description  of  the  services  or  labor  which  such  person  has  actually 
rendered  or  performed  during  said  month;  third,  title  of  the  office  or  employment 
of  such  person  as  stated  in  the  payrolls  of  the  department;  fourth,  the  regular 
salary  or  wages  of  the  appointee  or  employee ;  fifth,  all  other  payments  of  any  kind 
made  to  the  appointee  or  employee  during  said  month:  'provided,  however,  that 
such  appointing  or  employing  officer  or  board  shall  not  be  required  to  file  more- 
than  one  such  report  in  any  calendar  month. 

Section  2.  The  supreme  judicial  court  by  mandamus  or  other  appropriate 
remedy  in  law  or  in  equity,  upon  suit  or  petition  of  the  board  of  civil  service  com- 
missioners, may  compel  any  such  appointing  or  employing  officer  or  board  in  any 
city,  upon  failure  to  make  and  file  such  report,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  3.  Every  appointing  or  employing  officer,  or  in  the  case  of  a  board 
every  member  thereof,  who  wilfully  refuses  or  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,     [Approved  April  23,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  345.] 
An  Act  relative  to  hawkers  and  pedlers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  fifteen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  bj'  chapter 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  said  section  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following:  —  Section  16.  Hawkers  and  pedlers  may  sell  without  a 
license  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  fuel,  provisions,  ice,  live  animals,  brooms, 
agricultural  implements,  hand  tools  used  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  the 
products  of  their  own  labor  or  of  the  labor  of  their  families,  including  among  such 
products  fruits  and  agricultural  products,  if  such  sale  is  not  made  in  \dolation  of 
an  ordinance  or  by-law  of  the  city  or  town.  Cities  and  towns  may  by  ordinance 
or  by-law  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  regulate  the  sale  and 
exposing  for  sale  by  hawkers  and  pedlers  of  said  articles,  and  may  affix  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  such  regulations;  and  may  require  hawkers  and  pedlers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  be  licensed,  provided  that  the  license  fee  does  not  exceed 
that  prescribed  by  section  nineteen  of  chapter  sixty-five  of  the  Revised  Laws  for  a 
license  embracing  the  same  territorial  limits.  But  a  person  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  who  peddles  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  not  be  deemed  a  hawker  or 
pedler  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.     \^Approved  May  3,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  383.] 
An  Act  relative  to  compulsory  education. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  one  of  chapter  forty- four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  section 
one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  acts  of  the  j^ear  nineteen  hundred 
and  five,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "dollars,"  in  the 
thirty-third  line,  the  words:  —  provided,  however,  that  no  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition which  is  capable  of  correction,  or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for 
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special  instruction  at  public  charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools, 
shall  avail  as  a  defence  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  correc- 
tion of  the  condition,  or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child,  —  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  —  Section  1.  Every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools 
are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  to  children,  places  of  attendance  and 
schools  as  are  provided  for  in  section  three  of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three, 
five  and  six  of  this  chapter.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  of 
said  superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence.  The 
attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  shall  not  be  required  if  he  has  at- 
tended for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  such  city  or  town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following 
section,  or  if  he  has  been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches 
of  learning  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already 
acquired  such  branches  of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as 
to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having 
under  his  control  a  child  as  described  in  this  section  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school 
as  herein  required;  and  if  he  fails  for  five  day  sessions  or  ten  half  day  sessions 
within  any  period  of  six  months  while  under  such  control  to  cause  such  child, 
whose  physical  or  mental  condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school 
harmful  or  impracticable,  so  to  attend  school,  he  shall,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant 
officer  and  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dol- 
lars: provided,  however,  that  no  physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of 
correction,  or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at  public 
charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools,  shall  avail  as  a  defence 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  de- 
fendant has  employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  correction  of  the  condition, 
or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child.  Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a 
■child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a  child  who, 
while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.     [Approved  May  11,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  387.]* 
Ax  Act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  steam  boiler  in  this  Commonwealth,  except  those  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of 
the  Revised  Laws  may  be  operated  by  an  unficensed  person,  shall  be  inspected 
internally  and  externally  once  each  year,  between  the  first  day  of  June  and  the 
first  day  of  October,  by  the  licensed  engineer  or  fireman  in  charge  of  or  operating 
the  same,  except  such  boilers  as  are  inspected  by  properly  authorized  inspectors 
of  insurance  companies  or  by  state  inspectors.  The  engineer  making  the  inspec- 
tion shall  forward  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  within  ten  days  after  such 
inspection  a  report  of  every  boiler  so  inspected  by  him.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be  made  in 
-conformity  therewith. 

Section  2.  In  case  any  boiler  which  is  required  under  the  pro\'isions  of  sec- 
tion one  to  be  inspected  is  not  in  use  or  operation  between  the  first  day  of  June 
and  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year,  such  boiler  shall  not  be  operated  until  the 
inspection  required  by  this  act  has  been  made  and  the  report  thereof  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  chief  of  the  district  police. 

*  Affected  by  Chapters  521  and  522,  Acts  of  1906:    see  p.  385. 
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Section  3.  If  it  appears  to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  from  any  report  of 
such  an  inspection  that  safety  requires  changes  to  be  made  in  any  boiler  so  inspected, 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  chief  of  the  district  poUce  to  the  owner  or  user  of  such 
boiler  of  the  changes  required.  Any  owner  or  user  failing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  chief  of  the  district  police  respecting  his  boiler,  after  recei%dng 
notice  thereof,  shall  be  Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
such  failure,  and  the  use  of  such  boiler  may  be  enjoined  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  four  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Section  4.  Any  owner  or  user  failing  to  have  made  any  inspection  required  by 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  5.  Any  owner  or  user  who  interferes  with  an  engineer  while  making 
such  inspection  or  who  seeks  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  6.  The  district  police  shall  have  authority  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  to  enter  upon  any  premises  where  steam  boilers  are  located,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act.     [Approved  May  11,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  389.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  commitment  of  habitual  truants,  habitual  ab- 
sentees  AND    habitual    SCHOOL    OFFENDERS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Habitual  truants,  habitual  absentees  and  habitual  school  offenders 
shall  be  committed  to  truant  schools,  however  named,  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  children,  and  now  provided  for  by  the  several  counties,  and  not  to  any 
other  institution  or  place. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Plummer  Farm  School  of  Reform  for 
Boys,  at  Winter  island  in  Salem. 

Section  3.  So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed. 
[Approved  May  12,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  390.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  assignment  of  future  wages  shaU  be  valid  for  a  period  exceeding 
two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  nor  unless  made  to  secure  a  debt  contracted  prior 
to  or  simultaneously  with  the  execution  of  said  assignment,  nor  unless  executed  in 
writing  in  the  standard  form  herein  set  forth  and  signed  by  the  assignor  in  person 
and  not  by  attorney,  nor  unless  such  assignment  states  the  date  of  its  execution, 
the  money  or  the  money  value  of  goods  actually  furnished  by  the  assignee  and  the 
rate  of  interest,  if  any,  to  be  paid  thereon. 

Section  2.  No  such  assignment  shall  be  valid  unless  a  copy  thereof  is  delivered 
to  the  assignor  by  the  assignee  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  such  assignment. 
No  such  assignment  shall  be  binding  on  the  employer  of  the  assignor  until  a  copy  of 
the  assignment  and  an  account,  which  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  herein- 
after stated,  have  been  delivered  to  said  employer.  Said  account  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  balance  due  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
received  by  the  assignee,  together  with  the  date  of  every  such  payment  and  a 
statement  as  to  whether  such  payment  is  interest,  a  payment  on  the  principal,  or, 
in  case  of  a  loan,  a  payment  on  the  charge  for  making  and  securing  the  loan. 

Section  3.  The  term  "assignment,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  every 
instrument  purporting  to  transfer  an  interest  in  or  an  authority  to  collect  the 
future  wages  of  a  person. 

Section  4.    Said  standard  form  of  assignment  shall  be  as  follows:  — 
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KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS, 

That  I,   of in  the  county  of 

,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  me  paid  by 

of ,  the  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge,  do  hereby  assign 

and  transfer  to  said   all  claims  and  demands  [which  I  now  have, 

and  all]  which  within  a  period  of from  the  date  hereof  I  may  and 

shall  have  against  my  present  employer,  and  against  any  person  whose  employ  I  shall 
hereafter  enter,  [for  all  sums  of  money  due  and]  for  all  sums  of  money  and  demands  which, 

at  any  time  within  said  period  may  and  shall  become  due  to  me,  for  services  as 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said ,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators and  assigns,  to  secure  a  debt 

(1)  of dollars    [with    interest  thereon  from , 

at  the  rate  of per  cent  per  annum],  for  money  [or  goods]  actually 

furnished  by  the  assignee  amounting  to dollars. 

(2)  Contracted  prior  to  the  execution  of  this  assignment. 

[or  contracted  simultaneously  with  the  execution  of  this  assignment.] 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  set  my  hand  this day  of 

Signed  and   delivered,   in   presence  of 

h m M.      Received   and   entered   in   records  of   as- 
signment of  wages  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the of 

book ,  page 

Clerk. 

Section  5.  An  assignmeut  of  wages  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  bind  all  wages  earned  by  the  assignor  within  the  period  named  in  such 
assignment. 

Section  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
[Approved  May  IS,  1906, 

[CHAPTER  399.] 
An  Act  relative  to  the  employment  of  public  school  teachers  through 

THE    state    board    OF    EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth may,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  file  with  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion an  application  in  writing  stating  the  kind  and  grade  of  the  school  desired  and 
the  experience  and  training  of  the  applicant,  and  may  file  with  such  application 
any  evidence  of  the  applicant's  character  and  qualifications. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  receive  such  applications,  to 
make  Usts  of  the  same  arranged  for  convenient  reference,  and  on  request  of  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  school  committees  of  cities  and  towns  to  furnish  all 
reasonable  information  about  such  applicants.  The  board  may  make  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  filing  of  applications  and  the  giving  of  in- 
formation as  above  provided. 

Section  3,  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May  21, 
1906. 

[CHAPTER  413.] 
An  Act  relative  to  delinquent  children. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  word  "court,"  whenever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  a  police,  district  or  municipal  court,  or  a  trial  justice. 

The  words  "probation  officer"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  probation  officer  or 
assistant  probation  officer  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  pending  case. 

The  term  "delinquent  child"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  boy  or  girl  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years,  who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or  town 
by-law,  or  commits  an  offence  not  punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  for 
life. 

The  words  "wayward  child"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  boy  or  girl  between 
seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  habitually  associates  with  vicious  or  im- 
moral persons,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  circumstances  exposing  him  or  her  to  lead 
an  immoral,  vicious  or  criminal  life. 
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Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  the  care,  custody 
and  discipline  of  the  children  brought  before  the  court  shall  approximate  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  wMch  they  should  receive  from  their  parents,  and  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  they  shall  be  treated,  not  as  criminals,  but  as  children  in  need  of  aid, 
encouragement  and  guidance.  Proceedings  against  children  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  criminal  proceedings. 

Section  3.  If  complaint  is  made  to  any  court  that  a  boy  or  girl  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years  is  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child,  said 
court  shall  examine  on  oath  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses,  if  any,  produced 
by  him,  and  shall  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing,  and  cause  it  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  complainant. 

If  said  child  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  said  court  shall  first  issue  a  summons 
requiring  it  to  appear  before  such  court  at  the  time  and  place  named  therein,  and 
such  summons  shall  be  issued  in  all  other  cases,  instead  of  a  warrant,  unless,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  or  she  will  not  appear  upon 
a  summons,  in  which  case,  or  in  any  case  in  which  a  child  has  been  summoned  as 
aforesaid  and  did  not  appear,  said  court  may  issue  a  warrant  reciting  the  substance 
of  the  complaint,  and  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  forthwith  to  take 
such  child  and  bring  it  before  said  court  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  to 
summon  such  witnesses  as  shall  be  named  therein  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at 
the  examination. 

A  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  committed  to  a  lock-up,  police 
station  or  house  of  detention,  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  to  the  state  farm, 
or  the  house  of  correction  at  Deer  island  in  the  city  of  Boston,  pending  an  exami- 
nation, in  default  of  bail,  or  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine,  except  as  pro\aded  in 
sections  five  and  nine,  or  upon  conviction  of  any  offence  not  punishable  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life :  -provided,  that  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  or  over,  arrested 
in  the  act  of  violating  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  on  a  warrant,  may,  in  the 
■discretion  of  the  arresting  officer,  be  committed  to  a  lock-up,  police  station  or 
house  of  detention. 

Whenever  a  child  under  seventeen  years  of  age  has  been  committed  to  a  lock-up, 
police  station  or  house  of  detention  the  probation  officer  and  at  least  one  of  its 
parents,  and,  if  there  is  no  parent,  then  the  person  with  whom  such  child  resides, 
shall  be  notified  at  once  of  said  commitment.  The  officer  of  the  place  of  custody 
in  which  said  cliild  is  confined,  on  the  written  request  of  the  probation  officer,  shall 
release  such  child  to  him,  unless  the  officer  who  made  the  commitment  shall  make  a 
written  request  for  his  detention.  Said  probation  officer  shall  notify  such  child  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  of  its  case. 

Section  4.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  brought  before  such  court  upon  a  warrant,  or  has 
been  summoned  to  appear,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  a  summons  shall 
be  issued  to  at  least  one  of  its  parents,  if  either  of  them  is  known  to  reside  within 
the  city  or  town  where  such  child  was  found,  and,  if  there  is  no  such  parent,  then 
to  its  lawful  guardian,  if  there  is  one  known  to  be  so  resident,  and  if  not,  then  to 
the  person  with  whom  such  child  resides,  if  known.  Said  summons  shall  require 
the  person  upon  whom  it  is  served  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  stated  therein, 
and  show  cause  why  such  boy  or  girl  should  not  be  adjudged  a  wayward  or  de- 
linquent child,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  there  is  no  such  parent,  guardian  or  person 
who  can  be  summoned  as  aforesaid,  the  court  may  appoint  a  suitable  person  to 
act  in  behalf  of  such  child. 

If  such  child  is  summoned,  the  time  for  appearance  fixed  in  the  summons  to  a 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person,  as  herein  provided,  shall,  when  practicable,  be 
the  same  as  that  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  said  child. 

A  summons  required  by  this  act,  unless  service  thereof  is  waived  in  writing, 
shall  be  served  by  a  constable  or  police  officer,  by  delivering  it  personally  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  by  leaving  it  with  a  person  of  proper  age  to 
receive  the  same,  at  the  place  of  residence  or  business  of  such  person;  and  said 
constable  or  officer  shall  immediately  make  return  to  the  court  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  ser^^ce. 
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If  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  an  alleged  wajn^^ard  or  de- 
linquent child  require  the  attendance,  at  any  proceedings,  of  an  agent  of  the  state 
board  of  charity,  and  shall  request  such  attendance,  of  said  board,  an  agent  thereof 
shall  attend  such  proceedings,  to  protect  the  interests  of  said  child. 

Section  5.  Hearings  upon  cases  arising  under  this  act  may  be  adjourned  from 
time  to  time.  A  child  that  has  been  adjudged  by  the  court  a  wayward  or  delinquent 
child  may  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  and  such  child  shall,  at  the  time  of  such 
adjudication,  be  notified  of  its  right  to  appeal.  The  appeal,  if  taken,  shall  be 
entered,  tried  and  determined  in  Uke  manner  as  appeals  from  trial  justices  in 
criminal  cases.  The  provisions  of  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  of  section  twenty-two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the 
Revised  Laws,  relative  to  recognizances  in  cases  continued  or  appealed,  shall  be 
applicable  in  cases  arising  under  tliis  act. 

A  cliild  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  has  been  held  for  examination  or  trial, 
or  to  prosecute  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  state  board  of  charity  or  of  a  probation  officer.  The 
person  to  whose  care  it  is  so  committed  shall  provide  for  its  safe  keeping  and  for 
its  appearance  at  its  examination  or  trial,  or  at  the  prosecution  of  its  appeal. 

A  child  fourteen  or  more  years  of  age,  so  held,  if  unable  to  furnish  bail  shall  be  so 
committed  to  a  probation  officer,  unless  the  court,  upon  immediate  inquiry,  shall 
be  of  opinion  that,  if  so  committed,  such  cliild  will  not  appear  at  such  examination 
or  trial,  in  which  case  said  child  may  be  committed  to  jail. 

Said  probation  officer  shall  have  all  the  authority,  rights  and  powers,  in  relation 
to  a  child  committed  to  his  care  under  tliis  section,  and  in  relation  to  a  child  re- 
leased to  liim,  as  provided  in  section  three,  which  he  would  have  if  he  were  surety 
upon  the  recognizance  of  such  a  cliild. 

Section  6.  Courts  shall  designate  suitable  times  for  the  hearing  of  cases  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  wayward  or  dehnquent  children,  which  shall  be  called  the 
session  for  children,  for  wliich  a  separate  docket  and  record  shall  be  kept.  Said 
session  shall  be  separate  from  that  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  as  far  as 
practicable  shall  be  held  in  rooms  not  used  for  such  trials.  No  minor  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  present  at  any  such  hearing  unless  his  presence  is  necessary,  either 
as  a  party  or  as  a  witness,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  interests  of 
justice. 

Section  7.  Every  case  of  a  wayward  child  or  a  delinquent  child  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  make  a  report  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  such  child,  his  school  record,  his  home,  his  surroundings  and  the  previous 
complaints  against  him,  if  any.  He  shall  be  present  in  court  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
and  furnish  the  court  with  such  information  and  assistance  as  shall  be  required. 
At  the  end  of  the  probation  period  of  a  child  that  has  been  placed  on  probation, 
the  officer  in  whose  care  it  has  been  shall  make  a  report  as  to  its  conduct  during 
such  period. 

Section  8.  At  the  hearing  of  a  complaint  against  a  child  the  court  shall  ex- 
amine such  cliild,  and  any  witnesses  that  appear,  and  take  such  testimony  relative 
to  the  case  as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  allegations  against  a  child  are  proved,  it 
may  be  adjudged  a  way~ward  or  delinquent  child,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  wayward  cliild,  the  court  may  place  it  in  the  care  of  a 
probation  officer  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  or 
may  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  disposal  of  the  case  of  a 
neglected  child. 

If  a  child  is  adjudged  a  delinquent  cliild,  the  court  may  place  the  case  on  file, 
or  may  place  the  child  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  for  such  time  and  on  such 
conditions  as  may  seem  proper.  If  it  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  upon  wliich  the 
child  is  so  adjudged,  that  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  violated,  the 
court  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of  charity,  authorize  said  board  to 
take  and  indenture  such  cliild,  or  place  it  in  charge  of  any  person,  and  if  at  any 
time  thereafter  such  child  proves  unmanageable,  to  commit  such  child,  if  a  boy 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys,  or  if  a  girl  under  seventeen 
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years  of  age,  to  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  until  such  child  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  Said  board  may  provide  for  the  maintenance,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  child  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  any  person. 

The  court  shall  also  have  power  to  commit  such  delinquent  child  to  any  institu- 
tion to  which  it  might  be  committed  upon  a  conviction  for  such  violation  of  law, 
excepting  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  and  all  laws  applicable  to  a  boy  or  girl  com- 
mitted upon  such  a  conviction  shall  apply  to  a  delinquent  child  committed  under 
this  section. 

Section  9.  If  a  cliild  has  been  placed  in  care  of  a  probation  officer,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  said  officer,  at  any  time  before  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  may 
arrest  such  child  without  a  warrant  and  take  him  before  the  court,  or  the  court 
may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  When  such  cliild  is  before  the  court,  it  may 
make  any  disposition  of  the  case  wliich  it  might  have  made  before  said  child  was 
placed  on  probation,  or  may  continue  or  extend  the  period  of  probation. 

If  the  court  shall  find  that  such  cliild  has  violated  the  conditions  of  its  probation, 
it  may  impose  a  fine,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  if  the  fine  is  not  paid  at  once, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  may  order  that  said  child  stand  committed  to  a  jail  until  the 
same  is  paid,  but  not  exceeding  five  days.  Said  court  shall  suspend  the  execution 
of  said  order  and  continue  the  probation  for  such  time  as  it  shall  fix,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  such  child  will  default.  Said  fine  may  be  paid  to  the  probation 
officer,  whereupon  the  order  for  commitment  shall  be  void.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  such  suspension  the  probation  officer  shall  report  that  said  fine  is  unpaid, 
the  court  may  extend  such  period,  or  place  the  case  on  file,  or  revoke  the  suspension 
of  the  execution  of  the  order  of  commitment.  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
paid  to  the  probation  officer,  he  shall  give  a  receipt  therefor,  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  payment,  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  its  next  session,  and 
shall  keep  on  file  the  clerk's  receipt  therefor. 

Section  10.  A  disposition  of  any  cliild  under  this  act,  or  any  evidence  given  in 
such  case,  shall  not,  in  any  proceeding,  in  any  court,  be  lawful  or  proper  evidence 
against  such  child  for  any  purpose,  excepting  in  subsequent  criminal  proceedings, 
or  subsequent  cases  of  dehnquency  or  waj^wardness  against  the  same  child. 

Section  11.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  in  a  complaint  made  under  tliis  act  that  a  boy 
or  girl  has  committed  an  offence  against  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  has  vio- 
lated a  city  ordinance  or  town  by-law,  and  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  his  or 
her  welfare,  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  require  that  he  or  she  should  be  tried 
for  said  offence  or  violation,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  delinquent  child,  the 
court  may,  after  a  hearing  on  said  complaint,  order  that  it  be  dismissed.  Criminal 
proceedings  shall  not  be  begun  against  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen,  except  for  an  offence  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  unless 
proceedings  against  it  as  a  delinquent  child  have  been  begun  and  dismissed  as 
aforesaid. 

Section  12.  If,  in  adjudging  a  person  to  be  a  delinquent  cliild,  the  court  shall 
find,  as  an  element  of  such  delinquency,  that  he  has  committed  an  act  involving 
liability  in  a  civil  action,  and  such  delinquent  child  shall  be  placed  on  probation, 
as  herein  provided,  the  court  may  require,  as  a  condition  thereof,  that  he  shall 
make  restitution  or  reparation  to  the  injured  person,  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such 
sum  as  the  court  shall  determine.  If  the  payment  is  not  made  at  once,  it  shall  be 
made  to  the  probation  officer,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  therefor,  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  payment,  shall  pay  the  money  to  said  injured  person,  and  keep  on  file  his 
receipt  therefor. 

Section  13.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  adjudged  to  be  a  wayward  child  or  a  deUnquent 
child,  as  defined  by  this  act,  a  parent  of  such  child  who  is  found  to  have  been 
responsible  for  such  waywardness  or  delinquency,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  more  than  six 
months. 

Section  14.  The  state  board  of  charity  shall  have  authority  to  supervise  the 
probation  work  for  wayward  and  delinquent  children,  and  to  make  such  inquiries 
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as  it  considers  necessary  in  regard  to  the  same,  and  in  its  annual  report  may  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  considers  advisable  for  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  dealing  with  such  children. 

Section  15.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six.    [Approved  May  24,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  414.] 

An  Act  relative  to  granting  licenses  to  engineers  and  firemen. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  as  amended  by  section  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "person,"  in  the  twenty-fifth  Une,  the  words:  —  holding  an  engineer's  or 
fireman's  hcense, — by  inserting  after  the  word  "may,"  in  the  twenty-seventh 
line,  the  words:  —  providing  he  holds  an  engineer's  or  fireman's  license,  —  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words:  — ■  No  special  license  shall  be  granted 
to  give  any  person  charge  of  a  plant  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  • —  so 
as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  82,  Licenses  shall  be  granted  according  to  the 
competence  of  the  applicant  and  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following  classes:  — 
Engineers'  Ucenses:  —  First  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any  steam  plant. 
Second  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or  boilers,  and  to  have  charge 
of  and  operate  engines,  no  one  of  which  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
power,  or  to  operate  a  first  class  plant  under  the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the 
plant.  Third  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  a  boiler  or  boilers  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  and  an  engine  not  exceeding  fifty 
horse  power,  or  to  operate  a  second  class  plant  under  the  engineer  in  direct  charge 
of  the  plant.  Fourth  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  hoisting  and  portable 
engines  and  boilers.  Firemen's  licenses:  —  Extra  First  class,  to  have  charge  of  and 
operate  any  boiler  or  boilers.  First  class,  to  operate  any  boiler  or  boilers.  Second 
class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  any  boiler  or  boilers  where  the  pressure  carried 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  operate  high  pressure 
boilers  under  the  engineer  or  fireman  in  direct  charge  thereof.  A  person  holding 
an  extra  first  or  first  class  fireman's  license  may  operate  a  third  class  plant  under 
the  engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  plant.  A  person  holding  an  engineer's  or  fire- 
man's hcense  who  desires  to  have  charge  of  or  to  operate  a  particular  steam  plant  or 
type  of  plant  may,  providing  he  holds  an  engineer's  or  fireman's  hcense,  if  he  files 
with  his  apphcation  a  written  request  signed  by  the  owner  or  user  of  said  plant  for 
such  examination,  be  examined  as  to  his  competence  for  such  service  and  no  other, 
and  if  found  competent  and  trustworthy  shall  be  granted  a  Ucense  for  such  service 
and  no  other.  No  special  hcense  shall  be  granted  to  give  any  person  charge  of  a 
plant  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [Approved  May  24,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  435.] 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  employ- 
ment   OFFICES   IN    CERTAIN    CITIES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  estabhshed  and  maintained,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  in  such  cities  as  may  be  selected 
after  proper  investigation  by  said  bureau,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council,  offices  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  those  who  seek  employ- 
ment and  those  who  desire  to  employ. 
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Section  2.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  organize  and  establish  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  in  the  city  or  cities  selected,  a  free  public  employment  office,  which  office 
shall  be  provided  with  suitable  rooms,  furniture  and  equipment  required  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  shall  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent and  clerk  for  each  of  said  offices,  to  discharge,  under  the  direction  of  said 
chief,  the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth,  or  which  may  be  required  by  said  chief. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  and  record 
in  properly  arranged  books,  devised  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  all  appli- 
cations from  those  seeking  employment  and  also  from  those  desiring  to  employ, 
and  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  chief  of  said  bureau  to 
promote  the  pur^Dose  of  said  offices.  Such  records  shall  show  plainly  in  brief  the 
qualifications  of  all  applicants  and  such  other  facts  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  chief  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  superintendent  all  such  record 
books,  forms,  blanks,  or  other  stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  required  in  con- 
ducting the  office.  Each  superintendent  shall  plainly  indicate  by  a  proper  sign  or 
signs  the  location  of  his  office,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  such  additional  clerical 
assistance  as  the  chief  shall  deem  necessary. 

Section  4.  No  fees,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  in  any  case  be  taken  from  those 
seeking  the  benefits  of  the  offices  herein  provided  for. 

Section  5.  The  privilege  of  registration  shall  be  confined  to  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Proof  of  residence,  when  necessary,  may  be  required  from  a  select- 
man of  a  town  or  the  mayor  of  a  city. 

Section  6.  Each  superintendent  shall  make  to  the  chief  of  said  bureau  a  semi- 
weekly  report  of  such  applications  for  labor  or  employment  as  may  be  registered  in 
his  office,  with  such  details  as  may  be  required  by  the  chief.  The  said  chief  shall 
cause  all  such  reports  to  be  printed  at  regular  intervals  and  to  be  exchanged  between 
the  said  offices,  and  shall  supply  them  to  the  newspapers  and  to  citizens  upon  re- 
quest; and  the  several  superintendents  shall  cause  such  reports  to  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  their  offices  so  that  they  may  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Section  7.  Any  clerk  or  superintendent  who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or 
receives  any  fee  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Such  fine 
or  imprisonment  shall  disqualify  liim  from  holding  further  connection  with  said 
offices. 

Section  8.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  on 
the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  for  salaries  and  for 
contingent  expenses  in  connection  with  such  free  employment  offices  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars.  The  annual  salary  of  the 
superintendents  and  clerks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  said  bureau,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  and  council.     [Approved  May  31,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  476.] 
An  Act  to  authorize  cities  to  pension  call,  firemen  or  substitute  call 

FIREMEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  Re\'ised  Laws  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "fireman,"  in  the  tenth  line,  the  words: 
—  call  fireman  or  substitute  call  fireman,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  81. 
If  a  petition,  signed  by  not  less  than  two  hundred  registered  voters  of  a  city  and 
requesting  that  the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  annual  or  special  city  election,  is 
filed  with  the  city  clerk  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  said  election,  said  question 
shall  be  so  submitted,  and  if  it  is  accepted,  the  city  council  of  such  city  may  there- 
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after,  under  such  restrictions  and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  it  may  by  vote  or 
ordinance  prescribe,  pension  any  fireman,  who,  by  reason  of  permanent  disabiUty 
incurred  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  fireman,  call  fireman  or  substitute 
call  fireman,  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  active  service  as  a  fireman. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  June  I4, 
1906. 

[CHAPTER  489.] 
An  Act  to  establish  the  boston  juvenile  court. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  court  is  hereby  established  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  known  as 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 

Section  2.  Said  court  shall  consist  of  one  justice  and  two  special  justices, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 
There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  said  court  who  shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  case  of  the 
absence,  death  or  removal  of  the  clerk,  the  court  may  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tempore, 
who  shall  act  until  the  clerk  resumes  his  duties,  or  until  the  vacancy  is  filled.  The 
said  court  shall  have  a  proper  seal,  and  all  processes  issuing  therefrom  shall  be 
under  the  seal  of  the  court,  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  shall  bear  the  teste  of 
the  justice  of  the  court,  unless  his  office  is  vacant,  in  wliich  case  it  shall  bear  the 
teste  of  a  special  justice  of  the  court. 

Section  3.  The  justice  of  the  said  court  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  special  justices  shall  be  paid  for  each  day's  actual  service 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  rate  by  the  day  of  the  salary  of  the  justice  of  the  court; 
but  compensation  for  services  in  excess  of  thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year 
shall  be  deducted  by  the  county  treasurer  from  the  salary  of  the  justice  of  the 
court.  The  clerk  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
said  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sal- 
aries of  the  justices,  special  justices  and  clerks  of  the  municipal  court  of  said  city 
are  now  paid.  Suitable  rooms  for  the  sittings  of  the  court  and  for  the  officers 
thereof  shall  be  provided  in  the  Suffolk  county  court  house. 

Section  4.  All  the  jurisdiction,  authority  and  powers  vested  in  the  municipal 
court  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  justices  thereof,  or  which  are  conferred  upon 
municipal  courts  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  which  involve  the  trial,  sentencing,  commitment  or  other 
disposal  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  or  the  receiving  of  complaints 
and  the  issuing  of  summonses,  warrants  or  other  processes  in  relation  thereto, 
or  which  relate  to  the  care  of  neglected  children,  under  chapter  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof  or  in  addition  thereto,  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the 
court  hereby  established,  and  in  the  justice  and  special  justices  thereof;  and  the 
said  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  other  matters  as  may  come  before  it 
under  this  act.  All  the  provisions  of  law  wliich  relate  to  police,  district  or  mu- 
nicipal courts,  to  the  justices,  special  justices  and  clerks  thereof,  or  to  the  rights, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  parties  to  proceedings  therein,  shall,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
appropriate,  apply  to  said  court,  its  justice,  special  justices  and  clerk,  and  to  the 
parties  to  proceedings  therein,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided.  The  court 
hereby  established  may  continue  from  time  to  time  the  hearing  in  respect  to  any 
child  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  commit  such  child  to  any  in- 
stitution to  which  a  district  or  municipal  court  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  now,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  authorized  to  commit  such  cliild,  or  may  impose  any  penalty  wliich 
said  courts  are  authorized  to  impose.  The  court  may  from  time  to  time  make 
general  rules  in  reference  to,  and  provide  forms  of,  procedure. 

Section  5.  So  far  as  possible  the  court  shall  hear  all  cases  in  chambers;  and 
all  persons,  whose  presence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  not  necessary,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  room. 
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Section  6.  The  justice  of  the  court  hereby  established  shall  appoint  two 
probation  officers,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
justice,  and  shall  have  general  authority  to  serve  such  process  as  may  be  directed 
to  either  of  them  by  the  court.  The  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  of  all  other  statutes  now  or  hereafter  applicable  to 
probation  officers  connected  with  courts  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  appropriate,  apply  to  said  probation  officers,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided.  The  justice  may  also  appoint  as  many  deputy  probation  officers,  without 
salary,  as  he  may  deem  desirable.  They  shall  assist  probation  officers  in  such  ways 
as  the  court  may  direct  in  making  investigations  of  cases  of  children  against  whom 
complaints  have  been  made,  and  in  the  care  of  children  who  have  been  placed  on 
probation. 

Section  7.  In  case  a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  court  for  a  cliild's  arrest,  or  in 
case  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  years  is  arrested  without  a 
warrant,  as  provided  by  law,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incarceration  of  the  child,  if 
practicable,  the  officer  to  whom  said  warrant  is  deUvered,  or  who  has  arrested  the 
child  without  a  warrant,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  unless  the  justice  or  magistrate 
of  the  court  issuing  such  warrant  has  otherwise  directed  in  the  warrant,  accept  the 
written  promise  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  -ndth  whom  it  is  stated  that  said 
child  resides,  or  any  other  reputable  person,  to  be  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
said  cliild  in  court  at  the  time  and  place  when  the  child  is  to  appear,  and  at  any 
other  time  to  which  the  hearing  in  the  case  may  be  continued  or  adjourned  by  the 
court.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  admitting  of 
said  child  to  bail,  in  accordance  with  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  of  any  teacher  therein,  and  of  the  person,  society  or  corporation  in 
charge  of  any  private  school,  and  of  the  teachers  therein,  to  furnish  to  the  said 
court  from  time  to  time  any  information  and  reports  requested  by  the  justice 
thereof,  relating  to  the  attendance,  conduct  and  standing  of  any  pupil  under  his, 
her  or  its  charge,  if  said  pupil  is  at  the  time  under  the  charge  of  the  court  hereby 
estabUshed. 

Section  9.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  so  far  as  the  appointing, 
commissioning  and  quaUfying  of  the  justice,  special  justices  and  clerk  of  the  court 
hereby  established  are  concerned;  and  it  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  hereby  established  and  of  the  probation 
officers  thereof  shall  begin,  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  except  that  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  all  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  or  neglected  children  wliich  may 
be  pending  before  it  when  this  act  takes  full  effect.    [Approved  June  15,  1906. 

[CHAPTER    505.] 
An  Act  to  establish  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint 
a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
governor  and  council  shall  approve.  The  said  commission  on  its  organization 
shall  appoint  a  secretary  to  be  its  executive  officer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  approved  bj'  the 
governor  and  council,  and  the  commission  may  employ  super\'isors,  experts  in 
industrial  and  technical  education,  and  such  clerical  and  other  service  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission,  including  clerk  hire, 
travelling  expenses,  stationery  and  all  other  incidental  expenses,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  but  shall  not 
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exceed  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Section  2.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local 
needs,  and  it  shall  ad\ase  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  the 
independent  schools,  as  hereinafter  pro\dded;  and  it  shall  provide  for  lectures  on 
the  importance  of  industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report 
upon  all  special  schools  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on.  It  may  initiate  and 
superintend  the  estabhshment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  in  various  centres  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  co-operation  and  consent  of 
the  rmmicipaUty  involved  or  the  municipahties  constituent  of  any  district  to  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  towns  and  cities  as  hereinafter  p^o^•ided.  The  commission 
shall  have  all  necessary  powers  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial 
schools,  and  money  appropriated  by  the  state  and  nuuiicipahty  for  their  mainte- 
nance shall  be  expended  under  its  direction. 

Section  3.  All  cities  and  towns  may  pro\'ide  independent  industrial  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  princiijles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts, 
but  attendance  upon  such  schools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  attendance  upon  pubUc  schools  as  reqmred  by  law.  In  addition 
to  these  industrial  schools,  cities  and  towns  may  provide  for  evening  courses  for 
persons  alread5r  employed  in  trades,  and  they  may  also  pro\ade,  in  the  industrial 
schools  and  evening  schools  herein  authorized,  for  the  instruction  in  part-time 
classes  of  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  may  be 
emploj^ed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together:  provided,  that  the  in- 
dependent schools  authorized  in  this  section  shall  be  approved  as  to  location, 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  by  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Section  4.  Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  but  no 
such  district  shall  be  created  without  the  approval  of  the  commission  on  industrial 
education. 

Section  5.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  any  district,  as  pro^-ided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment  and  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  independent  schools  for  industrial  training,  the  Commonwealth,  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the 
treasury  to  such  cities,  towns,  or  districts  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  for  each  thousand 
dollars  of  valuation,  as  follows:  cities  and  towns  expending  more  than  five  dollars 
for  each  thousand  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  amount  of  one-half,  those  raising  and  expending 
between  four  and  five  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one-third,  and  those 
raising  and  expencUng  less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fifth,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  schools:  provided,  that  no  payment  to 
any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by  special  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 

Section  6.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  make  a  report  an- 
nually to  the  legislature  relative  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  educa- 
tion during  the  j^ear,  stating  what  industrial  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
appropriations  necessarj'  for  their  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
section,  and  making  such  recommendations  as  the  commission  on  industrial  edu- 
cation may  deem  ad\dsable;  and  especially  shall  the  commission  consider  and 
report  at  an  early  day  upon  the  advisabihty  of  establishing  one  or  more  technical 
schools  or  industrial  colleges,  providing  for  a  three  or  four  years'  course  for  extended 
training  in  the  working  principles  of  the  larger  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
\-.'  Section  7.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  are  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  a  normal  department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  persons  desiring  to  teach  such  elements  in  the 
public  schools,  as  pro\-ided  in  sections  three  and  four:    provided,  that  the  cost  of 
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such  department  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year, 
and  that  at  least  fifteen  candidates  present  themselves  for  such  instruction. 

Section  8.  Section  ten  of  chapter  forty-two  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed.  [Approved  June 
21,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  385.] 
An  Act  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 

Section  2.  The  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  prepare  and  maintain  a 
register  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  which  shall  describe  their  condition,  cause 
of  blindness  and  capacity  for  education  and  industrial  training.  The  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  directed  to  aid  the  commission  by  furnishing 
it  from  time  to  time,  upon  its  request,  with  the  names,  addresses  and  such  other 
facts  concerning  the  blind  as  may  be  recorded  by  the  enumerators  in  taking  any 
decennial  census. 

Section  4.  The  commission  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council,  establish,  equip  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  industrial  training, 
and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons,  may  pay  to  employees  suit- 
able wages,  and  may  debase  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  such  schools  and  workshops. 

[Approved  May  11,  1906. 
[CHAPTER  463.] 
An  Act  relative  to  railroad  corporations  and  street  railway  companies. 

Part  III. 

OF  street  railway  companies. 

Section  95.  A  day's  work  for  all  conductors  an'd  motormen  who  are  employed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  street  railway  company  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours,  and  shall 
be  so  arranged  by  the  employer  that  it  may  be  performed  within  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours.  No  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  company  shall  require  from  said  em- 
ployees more  than  ten  hours'  work  for  a  day's  labor;  but  on  legal  holidays,  on 
days  when  the  company  is  required  to  provide  for  extraordinary  travel,  and,  in 
case  of  accident  or  unavoidable  delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra 
compensation. 

LIENS    FOR    labor    AND    MATERIALS. 

Section  117.  A  person  to  whom  a  debt  is  due  for  labor  performed  or  for 
materials  furnished  and  actually  used  in  constructing  a  street  railway  under  a 
contract  with  a  person,  other  than  the  street  railway  company,  who  has  authority 
from  or  is  rightfully  acting  for  such  company  in  furnishing  such  labor  or  materials 
shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  such  company  to  recover  such  debt  with  costs, 
except  as  provided  in  the  four  following  sections. 

Section  118.  A  person  who  has  contracted  to  construct  the  whole  or  a  speci- 
fied part  of  such  street  railway  shall  not  have  such  right  of  action. 

Section  119.  A  person  shall  not  have  such  right  of  action  for  labor  performed, 
unless,  within  thirty  days  after  ceasing  to  perform  it,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  any  of  said  labor  was  performed  a  written  state- 
ment, under  oath,  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  so  due  to  him  and  of  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  and  by  whose  employment  the  labor  was  performed. 
Such  right  of  action  shall  not  be  lost  by  a  mistake  in  stating  the  amount  due;  but 
the  claimant  shall  not  recover  as  damages  a  larger  amount  than  is  specified  in 
said  statement  as  due  him,  with  interest  thereon. 
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Section  120.  A  person  shall  not  have  such  right  of  action  for  materials  fur- 
nished, unless,  before  beginning  to  furnish  them,  he  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  citj^  or  toTsm  in  which  any  of  the  materials  were  furnished,  in  the  manner 
pro\'ided  for  filing  the  statement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  a  written 
notice  of  his  intention  to  claim  such  right. 

Section  121.  Such  action  shall  not  be  maintained  unless  it  is  begun  within 
sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  ceased  to  perform  such  labor  or  to  furnish  such  ma- 
terials. 

[Approved  June  7,  1906. 

[CHAPTER  521.] 
An  Act  to  PROAaDE  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  inspector  of  the  boiler 

INSPECTION    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    DISTRICT    POLICE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, one  of  the  members  of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district 
police  as  chief  inspector  of  said  boiler  inspection  department.  Said  chief  inspector 
shall  have  super\dsion  over  the  members  of  said  boiler  inspection  department  in 
order  to  secure  the  uniform  enforcement  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  all  acts 
relative  to  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  the  examination  of  engineers  and  firemen. 
Said  chief  inspector  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  and 
his  actual  and  necessary  travelhng  expenses. 

Section  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  ci\-il  ser\'ice 
commissioners  shall  hold  an  examination  to  determine  the  quaUfications  of  ap- 
pUcants  for  the  position  of  said  chief  inspector.  The  commissioners  shall  certify 
to  the  governor  the  names  of  the  three  persons  receiA"ing  the  highest  percentage 
on  such  examination,  and  the  percentage  obtained  bj^  each,  and  the  governor 
shall  appoint  one  of  said  three  persons  as  chief  inspector  of  the  boiler  inspection 
department. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  June  26, 
1906. 

[CHAPTER  522.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  inspection  of  boilers. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  five 
additional  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police,  who  shall 
be  not  above  fortj'-five  years  of  age.  Said  age  limit  shall  apply  to  all  new  appoint- 
ments to  said  boiler  inspection  department,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  reappoint- 
ment thereto.  Thej^  shall  be  detailed  for  the  inspection  of  boilers,  and  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  now  received  by  the  present  inspectors  of  boilers.  The 
governor  is  also  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  one  clerk,  at  an  annual  salary  of  eight 
hundred  dollars,  to  serve  in  the  said  department,  and  four  additional  clerks,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  each,  to  serve  at  branch  offices  in  the  said 
department. 

Section  2.  Upon  every  boiler  wliich  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
district  poUce,  or  upon  the  fittings  of  the  said  boiler,  there  shall  be  attached  bj*  the 
inspector,  by  a  seal  or  otherwise,  a  metal  tag,  and  upon  the  tag  or  seal  shall  be 
inscribed  the  number  of  the  boiler,  the  year,  month  and  date  of  the  inspection  and 
the  number  of  the  district. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  excepting  a  member  of  the  district  police,  who  defaces 
or  removes  the  tag  or  seal  specified  in  section  three,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.     [Approved  June  26,  1906. 
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Lcibor  Laivs  Affected  hy  Subsequent  Legislation. 
The   following   clianges   in   the   Revised   Laws   and    Session 
Acts,  relating  to  the  subject  of  labor,  have  been  made  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Revised  Laws  in  1902. 

[Note.  —  Page  references  refer  to  the  preceding  pages  of  the  Labor  Laws.] 

CHANGES   IN   THE   REVISED    LAWS. 
Chapter  104.  —  Of  the  Inspection  op  Buildings. 
Sanitary  requirements  for  certain  buildings;   Acts  of  1902,  c.  322,  p.  354;   Acts 
of  1906,  c.  250,  p.  370. 

Sections  41,  42.    Acts  of  1904,  c.  347,  p.  332. 

Chapter  106.  —  Of  the  Employment  of  Labor. 

Act  to  constitute  eight  hours  a  maximum  day's  work  for  public  employees; 
Acts  of  1906,  c.  517,  p.  338. 

Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind,  may  establish  and  maintain  workshops, 
etc.;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  385,  §  4,  p.  384. 

Removals  and  suspensions  of  certain  employees  regulated;  Acts  of  1904,  c.  314, 
p.  359;   Acts  of  1905,  c.  243,  p.  365;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  210,  p.  369. 

Provision  for  free  employment  offices  in  certain  cities;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  435, 
p.  379. 

Provision  for  a  State  commission  on  industrial  education;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  505, 
p.  382. 

No  public  service  corporation  shall  appoint  or  discharge  any  person  at  request 
of  any  pubUc  officer  or  member  of  public  body;   Acts  of  1903,  c.  320,  p.  355. 

Cities  and  towns  may  establish  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  fire  department; 
Acts  of  1904,  c.  315,  p.  359. 

Provision  for  security  of  persons  furnishing  materials  or  labor  on  public  works; 
Acts  of  1904,  c.  349,  p.  360.  On  street  railways;  Acts  of  1904,  c.  373,  p.  361;  Acts 
of  1906,  c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §§  117-124,  p.  384. 

PubUcity  as  to  employment  of  city  employees  provided  for;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  306, 
p.  371. 

Section  1.     Salaries  fixed;   Acts  of  1904,  c.  399,  p.  334. 

Section  2.    Amended;   Acts  of  1902,  c.  446;   Acts  of  1904,  c.  313,  §  1,  p.  334. 

Sections  3-5.    Amended;    Acts  of  1904,  c.  313,  §§  2-4,  pp.  334,  335. 

Sections  10,  11.  Corrupt  influencing  of  agents,  etc.,  prohibited;  Acts  of  1904, 
c.  343,  §  1,  p.  337. 

Section  14.    Amended;  Acts  of  1904,  c.  311,  p.  338. 

Section  19.    Revised;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  517,  §  1,  p.  338. 

Section  19  et  seq.  Amended;  Acts  of  1902,  c.  384;  Acts  of  1904,  c.  334, 
p.  360;    Acts  of  1906,  c.  517,  p.  338. 

Section  20.    See  Acts  of  1906,  c.  517,  §§  1-3,  p.  338. 

Section  22.    Repealed;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §  95,  p.  384. 

Section  23.  Amended;  Acts  of  1904,  c.  397,  p.  339.  (See  Acts  of  1906,  c.  284, 
§  2,  p.  371.) 

Section  24.    Amended;  Acts  of  1902,  c.  435,  p.  339. 

Section  28.  Amended;  Acts  of  1905,  c.  267,  §  1,  p.  340;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  284, 
§  1,  p.  371. 

Sections  28,  29.    See  Acts  of  1906,  c.  499,  p.  342. 

Sections  29-32.  See  Acts  of  1905,  c.  267,  §  2,  p.  340;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  284, 
•  p.  371. 

Section  31.  Revised ;'"Acts  of  1904,  c.  432;  Acts  of  1905,  c.  213,  p.  341.  (See 
Acts  of  1906,  c.  284,  §  2,  p.  371.) 
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Section  33.     Revised;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  499,  §§  1,  6,  p.  342. 

Section  34.    Acts  of  1906,  c.  499,  §  3,  p.  342. 

Section  35.    Amended;  Acts  of  1902,  c.  183,  p.  343. 

Section  43.  Act  relative  to  operation  and  custody  of  elevators;  Acts  of  1902, 
c.  350,  p.  344. 

Sections  47-55.  Pure  drinking  water  must  be  supplied  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments during  working  hours;  Acts  of  1902,  c.  322,  p.  354.  Fans  or  blowers 
required  in  all  places  where  emery  or  buffing  wheels  or  belts  are  used;  Acts  of  1903, 
c.  475,  p.  357.     Sanitary  provisions  for  foundries;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  250,  p.  370. 

Section  56.    Amended;  Acts  of  1905,  c.  238,  p.  346. 

Section  62.  Amended;  employee  who  leaves  is  to  be  paid  on  next  pay  day; 
Acts  of  1902,  c.  450.    Counties  added;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  427,  p.  348. 

Section  63.     See  Acts  of  1905,  c.  308,  p.  365. 

Section  65.    Amended;  Acts  of  1905,  c.  304,  §  1,  p.  348. 

Section  66.  Amended;  Acts  of  1905,  c.  304,  §  2,  p.  349.  Penalty  provided; 
Acts  of  1905,  c.  304,  §  3,  p.  349. 

Section  71.  Provision  for  protecting  operatives  in  factories  from  injury  by 
flying  shuttles;    Acts  of  1904,  c.  347,  p.  332. 

Section  72.    Amended;  Acts  of  1906,  c.  370,  p.  350. 

Chapter  107.  —  Of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Statistics. 

Annual  returns  of  revenues  and  expenditures  to  be  made  by  cities  and  towns; 
Acts  of  1906,  c.  296,  §  3,  p.  371. 

Section  1.  Chief  to  establish  free  employment  bureaus  in  certain  cities;  Acts 
of  1906,  c.  435,  p.  379. 

Section  2.    Acts  of  1906,  c.  296,  385,  §  2,  pp.  371,  385. 

Sections  10,  11.     Repealed;- Acts  of  1902,  c.  438,  §  7. 

Chapter  125.  —  Of  Corporations  for  Charitable  and  Other  Purposes. 
Section  20.    Trustees  shall  make  annual  reports;    Acts  of  1904,  c.  248,  p.  358. 
(See  Acts  of  1906,  c.  275,  p.  370.) 

Section  22.     See  Acts  of  1905,  c.  216,  p.  364;   Acts  of  1906,  c.  275,  p.  370. 

CHANGES    IN   THE    SESSION    LAWS. 
Acts  of  1902. 
Chapter  384,   relative  to  the  time  allowed  for  voting  to  the  employees  of  cer- 
tain establishments,  amended  by  §  1,  c.  334,  Acts  of  1904,  p.  360. 

Chapter  430,  relative  to  the  insignia  of  labor  unions,  amended  by  c.  275,  Acts 
of  1903;    repealed  by  c.  335,  Acts  of  1904,  p.  360. 

Chapter  446,  relative  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  amended  by  §  1,  c.  313,  Acts  of  1904,  p.  334. 

Chapter  450,  relative  to  the  payment  of  wages,  amended  by  c.  427,  Acts  of 
1906,  p.  348. 

Acts  of  1903. 
Chapter  275,   relative  to  the  registration  of  the  insignia,  ribbons,  rosettes,  or 
buttons  of  labor  unions,  repealed  by  c.  335,  Acts  of  1904,  p.  360. 

Acts  of  1904. 

Chapter  314,  to  regulate  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment 
of  the  classified  civil  service,  section  2  amended  by  c.  243,  Acts  of  1905,  p.  365; 
see  also  §  2,  c.  210,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  370. 

Chapter  356,  relative  to  the  care  of  indigent  and  neglected  children;  see  c.  489, 
Acts  of  1906,  p.  381. 

Chapter  373,  relative  to  the  liens  for  labor  and  material  furnished  in  the  con- 
struction of  street  railways,  superseded  by  §§  117-121,  pt.  Ill,  c.  463,  Acts  of 
1906,  p.  384. 
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Chapter  397,  to  extend  the  p^o^dsions  of  the  58-hour  law  so  as  to  include  the 
month  of  December  (p.  339),  see  §  2,  c.  284,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  371. 

Chapter  432,  relative  to  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors,  sujierseded  by 
c.  213,  Acts  of  1905,  p.  341;   see  also  c.  284,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  371. 

Acts  of  1905. 

Chapter  213,  relative  to  the  approval  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  of 
minors;   see  §  2,  c.  267,  Acts  of  1905,  p.  340;   c.  284,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  371. 

Chapter  216,  to  provide  for  the  election  of  two  adchtional  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  by  the  graduates  thereof,  §  1  superseded  by  §  1,  c.  275,  Acts 
of  1906,  p.  370. 

Chapter  243,  relative  to  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment 
in  the  classified  civil  service;   see  §  2,  c.  210,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  370. 

Chapter  267,  relative  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of  minors, 
affected  by  c.  284,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  371;  see  also  c.  213,  Acts  of  1905,  p.  341;  and 
c.  499,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  342. 

Chapter  308,  relative  to  the  assignment  of  wages,  affected  by  c.  390,  Acts  of 
1906,  p.  374. 

Chapter  310,  relative  to  the  licensing  of  engineers  and  firemen,  section  2, 
amended  by  c.  414,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  379;   see  also  c.  387,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  373. 

Chapter  320,  to  extend  the  age  for  comiDulsory  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
in  certain  cases,  amended  by  c.  383,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  372. 

Chapter  377,  relative  to  hawkers  and  pedlers,  superseded  by  c.  345,  Acts  of 
1906,  p.  372. 

Chapter  472,  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers,  affected  by  c.  387, 
Acts  of  1906,  p.  373. 

Acts  of  1906. 

Chapter  387,  relative  to  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers,  affected  by  c.  521,  522, 
Acts  of  1906,  p.  385;   see  also  c.  414,  Acts  of  1906,  p.  375. 

Chapter  389,  to  provide  for  the  commitment  of  habitual  truants,  habitual 
absentees,  and  habitual  school  offenders;  see  c.  413,  489,  Acta  of  1906,  pp.  375, 
381. 

Chapter  413,  relative  to  dehnquent  children,  affected  by  §  4,  c.  489,  Acts  of 
1906,  p.  381. 

Chapter  414,  relative  to  granting  licenses  to  engineers  and  firemen;  see  c.  521, 
Acts  of  1906,  p.  385. 
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Part  VI. 

Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology. 


The  presentation  of  labor  and  industrial  chronology  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1906,  follows  closely  that  of  1905, 
except  that  the  analyses  which  were  formerly  included  in  this 
volume  have  been  omitted,  and  will  appear  in  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bulletin  during  the  coming  year.  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetical  by  cities  and  to^vns,  the  data  included  in  the  sec- 
tions Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  Trade 
Unions,  Industrial  Changes,  and  Welfare  Work  being  recorded 
in  chronological  order. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  to  include  all  changes 
coming  under  the  limitation  of  the  above-named  sections  that 
have  taken  place  in  labor  and  industry  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  information  has  been  collated  from  trade 
unions  and  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  various  other  sources. 
Although  the  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  state  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  time  recorded, 
and  whereas  the  data  of  strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  verified 
so  far  as  lay  within  the  power  of  the  Department,  the  verifica- 
tion of  changes  from  original  sources  in  every  instance  was 
found  to  be  impossible.  Therefore,  while  due  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  them,  it  is  possible  in  minor  instances  that  errors 
due  to  incomplete  statement  or  otherwise  may  be  found. 

Under  the  section  "  Strikes  and  Lockouts  "  have  been  recorded 
all  controversies  engaged  in  during  the  year  which  seemed  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  consider.  Slight  disputations 
caused  on  account  of  employment  of  non-union  workmen,  or 
other  trade-union  principles,  where  only  a  few  were  directly 
involved  and  their  leaving  work  did  not  affect  others  or  cause  any 
cessation  of  work,  have  been  included  under  the  section  "  Trade 
ITnions." 

Changes  in  "  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  "  show  a  still  fur- 
ther tendency  for  a  shorter  workday,  the  nine-hour  day  being 
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substituted  for  the  10-liour  without  change  in  wages,  and  the 
eight-hour  daj  for  the  nine-hour  schedule.  The  weekly  half- 
holiday  during  the  Summer  months  has  become  almost  general 
in  the  various  industries  and  trades.  The  early-closing  move- 
ment, so  long  urgently  agitated  by  organized  labor,  met  with 
more  generous  response  from  employers  than  formerly.  Massa- 
'chusetts  has  participated  in  the  remarkable  increases  in  wages 
which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
year.  The  most  pronounced  increases  have  been  in  the  wages 
paid  to  employees  engaged  in  transportation  and  in  the  textile 
industries. 

Under  the  ''  Trade  Unions  "  section  will  be  found  data  indic- 
ative of  the  current  movements  of  organized  labor.  The  new 
unions  formed,  new  affiliations,  disbanding  of  old  unions,  pres- 
entation of  new  trade  agreements,  and  resolutions  passed  on 
-certain  subjects,  commendatory  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may 
he,  form  part  of  this  compilation. 

Under  "  Industrial  Changes  "  are  included  references  to  new 
industries  and  corporations,  changes  in  firm  names,  industries 
leaving  the  State  and  new  establishments  coming  into  the  State, 
and  all  other  data  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

The  section  "  Welfare  Work  "  covers  actions  taken  by  em- 
ployers to  benefit  the  condition  of  their  employees,  or  measures 
taken  by  trade  unions  or  employees  themselves  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  workingmen. 
Some  of  the  subjects  involved  are: 

In  mill,  factory,  or  shop:  Systems  for  providing  pure  drinking 
water;  for  ventilation,  including  the  cooling  of  superheated 
places  and  devices  for  exhausting  dust  and  removing  gases;  for 
lighting  the  work  places;  and  for  guarding  machinery.  Wash- 
rooms with  hot  and  cold  water,  towels,  and  soap ;  shower  baths ; 
emergency  hospitals ;  locker  rooms ;  seats  for  women ;  laundries 
for  men's  overalls  or  women's  uniforms ;  use  of  elevators  for 
women ;  lunch  rooms ;  and  rest  rooms. 

Recreation:  The  social  hall  for  dancing  parties,  concerts, 
theatricals,  billiards,  pool,  or  bowling;  the  gymnasium,  athletic 
field,  roof  garden,  vacations,  and  Summer  excursions  for  em- 
ployees. 

Educational:  Classes  for  apprentices  in  cooking,   dressmak- 
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ing,  and  millinery;  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured;  night 
classes  for  technical  training;  kindergartens  and  libraries. 

Housing:  Homes  rented  or  sold  to  employees,  and  boarding 
houses. 

Provident  funds:  Funds  for  insurance,  pensions,  savings,  or 
lending  money  in  times  of  stress. 

So  far,  little  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustrial betterments  as  compared  with  other  States  with  which 
Massachusetts  is  classed  as  being  progressive  in  labor  and  in- 
dustrial movements. 

Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology. 

[Note.  Information  on  any  of  the  five  subjects  considered,  not  restricted  to  one  city 
or  town,  maybe  found  under  "In  General"  following  tlie  city  and  town  presentation. 
Reports  of  conventions  of  labor  organizations  held  in  Massachusetts  will  also  be  found 
under  "  In  General." 

For  brevity,  the  following  abbreviations  have  been  used :  State  Board  for  State  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration;  A.  F.  of  L.,  American  Federation  of  Labor;  C.  L.  U., 
Central  Labor  Union;  B.  T.  C,  Building  Trades  Council;  B.  and  S.  W.  U.,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union;  S.  W.  P.  U.,  Shoe  Worliers  Protective  Union;  A.  L.  U.,  American  Labor 
Union;  K.  of  L.,  Knights  of  Labor;  I.  W.  W.,  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.] 

Abington. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  11  Goodyear  welters  emploj-ed 
by  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc.,  stnick,  claiming  that  work  on  a  certain  pattern 
of  shoes  required  more  time  and  work  than  the  ordinary  shoe  ;  men  went 
out  on  their  own  responsibility  without  orders  from  local  union  (Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers  Mixed  Union  Xo.  371)  ;  two  days  later,  men  returned  to 
work  under  former  conditions.  February.  About  90  employees  in  the 
cutting  room  and  60  in  the  sole  leather  room  of  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc., 
struck,  alleging  violation  of  the  new  wage  scale  which  went  into  effect  in 
January;   strikers  returned  to  work  the  next  day,  pending  arbitration. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  State  Board  rendered 
decision  on  daih'  wages  to  be  paid  by  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc.,  to  em- 
ployees in  sole  leather,  cutting,  and  heel  departments ;  in  February, 
awarded  price  list  establishing  24  cents  a  dozen  for  Goodyear  welting 
chisel  last.  Sej^tember.  State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for 
arbitration  of  controversy  between  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc.,  shoes,  and 
employees  in  Goodyear  welting  department  of  Factoiy  Xo.  1,  awarded 
prices  of  20  cents  a  dozen  for  welting,  all  regular  Avork,  and  30  cents  a 
dozen  for  single  pairs  and  samples. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Februar3%  Victory  Webbing  Co.  completed 
erection  of  two-story  and  basement  addition,  115x50;  will  install  52 
looms.  May.  Lewis  A.  Crossett,  Inc.,  shoes,  increased  cajntal  from 
§300,000  to  $500,000  ;  in  August,  awarded  contract  for  four-story  addition, 
180  X  40.  SeiJteniber .  C.  H.  Alden  &  Co.,  shoes,  began  erection  of 
four-story  addition.  40  x  75. 
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Acton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Carl  Brandt  &  Co.,  leather,  went 
out  of  business.  Augtist.  South  Acton  Woolen  Co.,  shoddy  and  wool 
extracts,  awarded  contract  for  new  mill. 

Acushnet. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  40  boxmakers  in  the  employ  of 
Henry  W.  Cushman,  Est.,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  working  hours  a  week ;  men  had  been  working  STVs 
hours  a  week,  receiving  pay  for  60  hours,  and  wanted  the  number  of  hours 
reduced  to  55  ;  returned  to  worlv  two  days  later  under  old  conditions. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Henry  W.  Cushman,  Est.,  box 
boards,  succeeded  by  new  corporation,  Henry  W.  Cushman  Co. 

Adams. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  June,  about  30  women  employed  in  the 
rag  room  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  from  40 
to  50  cents  a  hundred  for  cutting  rags  ;  firm  offered  45  cents  and  15  women 
returned  the  next  day ;  all  returned  within  a  few  da3's.  August. 
About  1,175  weavers,  600  of  whom  were  women,  emj^loyed  by  the  Berk- 
shire Cotton  Mfg.  Co.  struck  against  the  discharge  of  a  workman  who 
violated  the  rules  of  the  mill ;  about  1,200  other  operatives,  including  650 
women,  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  mills  were  shut  down  for  13 
working  days.  Several  conferences  were  held  between  a  committee  of  the 
weavers'  union  and  the  treasurer  of  the  mills;  the  weavers  finally  relin- 
quished their  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of  tlie  discharged  employee  and 
returned  to  work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  at  request  of  Polish  and 
English  Weavers'  Union,  Berkshire  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.  granted  a  general 
advance  in  wages  of  10  i^er  cent,  thereby  practically  restoring  cut-down 
made  in  1903 ;  3,500  operatives  benefited.  Atigust.  Renfi'ew  Mfg. 
Co.,  cotton  goods,  voluntarily  granted  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  wages 
of  employees  in  Maple  Grove  and  Jacqviard  Mills;  about  1,000  employees 

benefited. Adams  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  voluntarily  granted 

an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in  wages  of  employees ;  about  100  employees 

benefited. W.  C.  Plunkett  &  Sons,  cotton  warps,  voluntarily  increased 

wages  averaging  five  per  cent ;  about  150  employees  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.     In  November,  Retail  Clerks  No.  511  disbanded  on 

account  of  lack  of  interest  among  members. AVeavers  (Polish)  Union 

organized,  with  300  members.  Ajiril.  AA'eavers  No.  124  and  Polish 
Weavers  requested  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  members  employed 
by  Berkshire  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  to  take  effect  May  5  ;  request  gi'anted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 
completed  erection  of  dyehouse,  storehouse,  and  addition  for  general  manu- 
facturing ;    in  .Time,   began  equipping  looms  in  gingham  mill  with  stop 

motions;    in    September,  awai'ded    contract   for  addition,  120  x  40. 

Adams  Woolen  Co.  completed  repairing  and  overhauling  mill  and  equij)- 
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ment :  erected  engine  house.  December'.  Berkshire  Cotton  Mfg.  Co. 
erected  blacksmith  shop  and  will  do  its  own  mill  work ;  installed  several 

new  looms  in  Mill  No.  4 ;   remodeled  storehouse  for  a  weave  shed. 

James  B.  Dean  erected  saw  mill.  February.  Philip  Plant  began  manu- 
facture of  cigars.  March.  Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Co.  increased  capital 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  Aj^ril.  Tim  &  Co.,  shirts,  installed  sev- 
eral new  operating  tables,  thereby  necessitating  employment  of  20  addi- 
tional employees  ;  discontinued  starching  department  and  doubled  capacity 
for  shirt  manufacturing.  June.  Davies  &  Mahoney,  woolen  yarns,  of 
Pittsfield,  began  operating  mill  recently  vacated  by  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co. : 
installed  carding  and  spiiming  machinery. 

Welfare  Work.  During  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of  1906  the  Ren- 
fi'ew  IMfg.  Co.  arranged  to  have  the  street  on  which  the  company's 
tenements  are  located  sprinkled  when  necessary,  without  charge  to  the 
tenants  for  such  service. 

Ainesbiu-y. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  Hamilton  Woolen  Co. 
increased  wages  five  per  cent ;  800  emi3loyees  affected  ;  in  July,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  was  granted ;  about  300  employees  affected. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Howai-th  &  Rogers  Co.,  car- 
riages and  automobile  bodies,  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  fac- 
tory by  fire  ;  40  employees  affected  ;  in  December,  purchased  another  plant 

near  site  of  old  one. Pettingell  Machine  Co.,  woodworking  machinerj', 

incorporated  and  began  operations,  succeeding  C.  F.  Pettingell.  June. 
Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  installed  entire  new  power  plant,  including  water 
wheels,  engine,  and  10  boilers  ;  installed  100  Whitin  broad  looms  ;  replaced 
all  picker  machinery  by  new.  July.  Foster  Estabrook  Co.,  overalls, 
removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  being  unable  to  secure  employees. 

Welfare  Work.  In  September,  1905,  the  Currier,  Cameron  Co.  or- 
ganized an  accident  relief  association  in  which  persons  employed  by  the 
firm  were  eligible  to  membersliip.  The  admission  fee  is  $1  and  the  mem- 
bership dues  25  cents  a  week.  The  amount  of  accident  benefits  payable 
weekly  is  $12  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks.  The  i^resent  mem- 
bership of  the  association  is  15,  and  the  amount  jjaid  out  in  benefits  during 
the  past  year  was  $18.       . 

Aiiiherst. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October.  The  Henry  Adams  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  incoriDorated  and  began  operations. 
August.  Shumway  &  Goodale,  planing  mill,  installed  engine  and  rebuilt 
dam  destroyed  by  flood  in  July. 

Aiidover. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  January,  14  cai-d  feeders  in  the  employ 
of  Smith  tfe  Dove  Mfg.  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  in  daily  wages  fi'om 
$1.32  to  $1.50;  four  days  later  men  returned  to  Avork  and  were  granted 
increase  to  $1.40.         May.     Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  55  weavers,  36 
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of  whom  were  women,  employed  at  the  Marland  Mills,  struck  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages ;  22  men  and  10  women  operatives  were  thrown  out  of 
work  by  this  action ;  a  conference  was  held  between  the  parties  involved, 
with  the  result  that  a  better  feeling  was  brought  about,  work  was  improved, 
and  the  wages  for  weavers  on  fancy  work  was  increased ;  oj^eratives  re- 
turned to  work  the  next  day  ;  company  estimated  that  the  average  increase 
in  wages  for  the  55  weavex's  (piece-work)  amounted  to  $2.18  a  week. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Smith  &  Dove  Mfg.  Co. 
increased  wages  of  14  card  feeders  from  .$1.32  to  $1.40  as  result  of  strike. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.  advanced  wages  of  employees  at  Marland 

Mills  from  five  to  seven  j)er  cent ;  in  May,  Max'land  Mills  granted  weavers' 
request  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2.20  to  $2.50  a  cut;  under  new  ar- 
rangement each  weaver  will  operate  one  fancy  and  plain  warjj,  instead  of 

two  fancy  ones. Ballard  Yale  Mills  Co.  granted  emj^loyees  an  increase 

in  wages. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Sterling  Spool  &  Bobbin  Co. 
moved  to  Chester,  Vt.  November.  Smith  &  Dove  Mfg.  Co.,  flax 
goods,  installed  machinery  and  l^egan  operations  in  addition  recently 
completed. 

Ashburnliain. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  pails,  etc.,  in- 
corporated under  laws  of  Maine. 

Ashland. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Lombard  Governor  Co.,  water- 
wJieel  governors,  installed  two  horizontal  water  wheels  for  supplying 
power  to  factoi-y. 

Athol. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Lee  Bros.  Co.,  Inc., 
shoe  manufacturers,  fined  $50  for  violation  of  58-hour  law,  by  allowing 
women  to  work  overtime.  June.  Athol  &  Orange  Street  Ry.  Co. 
voluntarily  increased  wages  of  60  employees  ;  an  advance  from  20  to  22^^ 
cents  an  hour  for  conductors  and  motormen  employed  in  the  service  more 
than  one  year;  from  17i/^  to  20  cents  for  those  emi^loyed  less  than  one 
year.  Sejitembe?'.  L.  S.  Stari'ett  Co.  granted  polishers  an  increase  in 
wages,  journeymen  to  receive  $2.66%  a  day;  minimum  rate  to  be  .§2.50" 
for  nine-hour  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  Seirtember,  Carpenters  No.  1059  entered  into 
agTeement  with  local  firm  to  employ  carpenters  under  union  conditions 
only,  and,  before  takuig  any  action  in  violation  of  contract,  to  refer  griev- 
ances to  C.  L.  U.  for  investigation. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Athol  Silk  Mill  sluit  down  on 
account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire ;  about  50  employees  affected ; 
awarded  contract  for  rebuilding.  November.  Athol  Pump  Co.  erected 
new  building  for  its  brass  ferrule  department. Athol  Machine  Co., 
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tools,  reorganized.  December.  Union  Twist  Di'ill  Co.  completed  erec- 
tion of  addition,  60  x  180,  to  be  used  for  manufacture  of  steel  cutters, 
now  the  firm's  exclusive  jjroduet ;  in  March,  erected  one-story  brick  stor- 
age building  with  6,600  feet  floor  space ;  in  July,  began  erection  of  three- 
story  factory,   118  x  62. L.  S.  Starrett  Co.,  tools,  installed  iron  oil 

tank  for  use  in  connection  with  hardening  furnaces  ;  acquired  three-.story 
wooden  mill  building,  40x80,  and  land  for  building  jjurposes ;  in  July, 
awarded  contract  for  four-story  brick  addition,  275  x  35  ;  in  August,  began 
erection  of  concrete  dam.  Jamiary.  Perry  Lee  Co.,  women's  shoes, 
succeeded  by  Lee  Bros.  Co.,  Lie.  February.  Charles  N.  Davis  pui'- 
chased  business  of  William  H.  Kauffman,  satinets  and  blankets;  will 
organize  company  to  manufacture  woolen  goods.  ,hily.  Athol  Comb 
Co.  incorporated,  and  began  erection  of  factory.  August.  AMlliam  Lee, 
of  Templeton,  leased  factory,  and  will  equip  it  to  manufacture  cotton  rope 
and  clothesline.  Seiitember.  Charleniont  Copper  Co.  purchased  mineral 
rights  of  tract  of  land,  and  will  install  machinery  to  mine  and  prepare 
mica. 

Attleboroiigli. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Painters  No.  451  organized  with  a 
membership  of  86. 

Industrial  Changes.  Li  November,  American  Wire  &  Supply  Co., 
recently  incorporated,  purchased  plant  formerly  occupied  by  PL  M.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  and  will  manufacture  gold  and  silver  filled  seamless  wire, 
tubing  and  hollow  wire,  brass  tubing,  etc.         December.     Bates  &  Baker, 

jewelry,  succeeded  by  D.  F.  Briggs  Co. Union  Braiding  Co.,  chains, 

succeeded  by  Finberg  Mfg.  Co.         March.     Hebron  Mfg.  Co . .  cotton  yarns . 

installed  new  machinery  ;  in  June,  erected  addition  to  boiler  house. The 

Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  metallic  novelties,  incorporated,  succeeding  Holbrook 
Mfg.   Co.         Ap7'il.     Cummings    &   King,   jewelry,   incorporated   under 

name  of  Cummings  &  King  Co. May.     R.  Wolfenden  &  Sons,  dyeing 

and  bleaching,  erected  50-foot  addition  to  dyehouse. Standard  Braid 

Co.  installed  several  new  braiding  machines. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Bay  State  Optical  Co.  reports  that  its  Mutual 
Relief  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1903.  now  includes  33  mem- 
bers. The  amount  paid  out  for  sick  benefits  during  the  jmst  year  was 
$108.  All  employees  of  the  company  are  eligible  to  membership,  and 
sick  benefits  only  are  jjaid.  Xo  admission  fee  is  charged.  The  weekly 
dues  are  five  cents  for  persons  earning  ,$8  a  week  or  less,  and  10  cents  for 
l^ersons  earning  over  .f8  a  week.  The  amount  of  sick  benefits  payable 
weekly  is  .$3  for  persons  earning  under  .$8  a  week  and  -f  6  for  persons 
earning  over  $8  a  week,  the  benefits  in  each  case  being  payal^le  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  10  weeks. 

The  R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  re^jorts  that  its  Mutual  Relief  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1901,  now  includes  252  members.     Any  person  in  the 
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employ  of  the  company,  who  is  in  good  health  when  making  application, 
is  eligible  to  membership.  Benefits  are  paid  to  members  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  infirmities  which  unfit  them  for  daily  labor.  No  admission 
fee  is  charged.  The  dues  are  five  cents  a  week  and  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable  after  the  first  Aveek  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks  is 
•f  1  a  day.     During  the  past  year  the  benefits  paid  amounted  to  $419. 

Auburn. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Ettrick  Mills,  carpets,  erected 
one-story  boiler  house,  84  x'46.  Se2ytcmbe7\  Auburn  Broken  Stone 
Co.  incorporated;   began  operations  on  November  1. 

Avon. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  L.  G.  Littlefield  &  Son,  shoes, 
erected  tannery.  SejHember.  J.  H.  Foster  &  Son  dissolved;  business 
continued  by  Leroy  E.  Foster  and  Son. 

Ayer. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  Carpenters  No.  619  organized;  made  request 
to  master  carpenters  for  eight-hour  day ;  'request  refused. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Chandler  Planer  Co.,  metal 
planers,  purchased  land  for  erection  of  new  building;  in  April,  increased 
capital  from  .$300,000  to  $500,000. Ayer  Tanning  Co.  increased  capi- 
tal from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

Barre. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  about  200  scourers,  caixlers,  and 
combers,  30  of  whom  were  women,  in  the  emplo}'  of  The  Barre  Wool 
Combing  Co.,  Ltd.,  struck  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  70  ware- 
housemen and  wool  sorters  were  thrown  out  of  work ;  conferences  were 
held  between  superintendent  and  committee  of  strikers  without  results ; 
sui^erintendeut  then  interviewed  all  the  employees  individually,  with  the 
result  that  in  three  days  after  beginning  of  strike  men  returned  to  work, 
the  matter  of  increase  being  arranged  for  individually,  except  the  night 
Avorkers,  whom  the  comj)any  agreed  to  j^ay  for  Uvo  hours  a  week  more 
than  they  had  previously  received. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Barre  Wool  Combing  Co., 
Ltd.,  purchased  large  amount  of  land  adjoining  factory. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Bai-re  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  connection 
with  its  plant  at  South  Barre,  has  reconstructed  old  houses  and  built  new 
ones  to  accommodate  82  families.  The  houses  are  equipped  with  such 
modern  imiDrovements  as  bath  rooms  or  toilet  rooms,  hot  water  piping, 
and  electric  lights.  The  rentals  charged  by  the  company  vary  from  $6 
to  .$12  a  month  according  to  the  size  of  the  liouse  and  the  improvements 
therein.     A  volunteer  fire  briaade  has  been  organized  for  social  as  well  as 
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protective  purposes.  For  this  body  the  company  has  furnished  unifornis 
and  apparatus  and  has  erected  a  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used 
as  a  club  room.  Tlie  compan}-  has  also  erected  buildings  for  the  swim- 
ming club  and  for  the  Francis  Wiley  Social  Club.  A  schoolhouse,  erected 
by  the  company  on  land  of  its  own,  has  been  presented  to  the  town. 

Becket. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Xovember,  Becket  Silk  Co.  succeeded  by 
Berkshire  &  Becket  Silk  Co. ;  completed  two-story  mill,  io  x  90,  and  dye- 
house.  30  X  43 :  will  make  sj^ool  silk,  twist,  and  braids. 

Belcliertown. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  September,  American  Woven  Leather  Belt- 
ing Co.  reincorpoi'ated  under  name  of  The  Springfield  AVoven  Leather 
Belting  Co. 

BEVERLY. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
masons  and  stonecutters  employed  by  Connolly  Bros,  as  to  the  right  of 
masons  to  cut  stone ;  13  masons  and  cutters  struck,  throwing  five  other 
cutters  out  of  work ;  Lynn  Granite  Cutters  L'nion  ordered  the  cutters  to 
return,  and  in  two  weeks  places  of  those  who  remained  out  were  filled. 
Februai-y.  About  60  Italian  laborers,  employed  by  contractor  on  a  large 
factory  building  in  process  of  construction,  struck  against  the  discharge  of 
six  fellow-workmen;  two  days  later  places  were  filled.  May.  Union 
carpenters  struck  for  increase  tn  daily  wages  from  $3  to  $3.28;  increase 
generally  granted,  and  all  but  a  few  carpenters  returned  to  work  the  fol- 
lowing day.  July.  Forty  cutters,  members  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters 
Assembly  No.  2635,  of  Salem,  in  the  employ  of  the  Woodbury  Shoe  Co., 
struck  against  the  employment  of  a  non-union  workman ;  the  non-union 
man  went  out  with  the  union  men  and  did  not  i-eturn ;  union  ordered  the 
cutters  to  return,  Avhieh  the\-  did  the  following  day. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Januaiy,  cutters  afliliated  with 
K.  of  L.  granted  Saturday  half -holiday.  February.  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.  changed  pay  day  from  Saturday  to  Thursday.  May.  Of 
25  master  carpenters,  17  signed  agreement  with  the  North  Shore  District 
Council  for  a  wage  of  41  cents  an  hour  and  an  eight -hour  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  United  Shoe  Machineiy  Co.  began 
erection  of  addition  to  foundry,  100  x  150 ;  began  consti'uction  of  new 
pier ;  dredging  of  river  reported  under  way ;  purchased  tack  business 
of  Henry  M.  Jones,  of  Kingston ;  in  January,  absorbed  Furber  Shoe 
Machine  Co.,  of  Haverhill;  in  June,  began  erection  of  five  concrete  ad- 
ditions to  factory  :   Four-storj-,   300  x  60  ;  three  two-story,  300  x  60  ;  one 

11^  stoi-y,   150x60. Upton  Machine  Co.  succeeded  by  Beverly  Mfg. 

Co.  November.  Allen  Machine  Co.  enlarged  factory  space  and  will 
make  a  specialty  of  shoe  racks.         December.     Garden  Citj-  Shoe  Co., 
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Criterion  Shoe  Co.,  C.  P.  Lefavour,  and  J.  W.  Carter  Shoe  Co.  leased 
additional  factory  sj^ace.         July.     T.  C.  Duffey  &  Co.,  lasts,  equipped 

factory  formerly  occupied  by  F.  W.  Stuart  &  Co. F.  W.  Stuart  &  Co., 

lasts,  dissolved  partnership ;  F.  W.  Stuart  rented  a  Vjuilding  to  continue 
manufacture  of  lasts  ;  in  August,  leased  factory.  August.  Woodbury 
Shoe  Co.,  shoes,  leased  part  of  C.  U.  Cressey  Factory,  and  increased 
output. 

Billerioa. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Talbot  Mills  increased 
Avages  of  about  400  operatives ;  loomfixers  and  dressers  granted  a  seven 
and  eight  per  cent  increase,  making  wages  .f  14.50  and  .f  13  a  week,  re- 
spectively ;  new  price  list  granted  weavers  and  spinners. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Talbot  Mills,  woolen  goods,  began 
erection  of  three-story  brick  addition,  80  x  50  ;  in  July,  installed  20  looms. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Talbot  Mills  have  been  improving  conditions 
gradually  for  many  years.  The  company  now  has  houses  which  accom- 
modate over  140  families,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with  running  water, 
the  better  grade  houses  having  bath  rooms,  furnaces,  etc.  The  rents  vary 
'  from  $3.25  to  $14  a  month.  The  company  supplies  bulbs,  shrubs,  seeds, 
trellis,  and  window  boxes  to  employees  who  desire  them,  and  annually 
offers  prizes  for  the  best  lawns,  back  yards,  vines,  window  boxes,  gardens, 
etc. 

The  second  lloor  of  a  new  three-story  factory  addition  has  been  titted  up 
as  a  rest  room.  Here  tables  are  placed,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  milk  can  ))e 
purchased  at  cost.  The  Thomas  Talbot  Hall  is  used  for  entertainments 
and  is  equipped  for  theatricals.  In  the  basement  is  a  smoking  room  and 
a  kitchen. 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  erected  a  library  and  reading  room,  and 
4,000  volumes  are  now  on  file.  The  company  has  also  furnished  the 
Men's  Club  with  billiard  and  smoking  rooms. 

On  March  6,  1903,  the  company  issued  a  notice  of  the  adoption  of  a 
pension  .sj^stem  under  the  following  rules  and  regulations  : 

1.  Until  further  notice  all  persons  who  have  been  employees  of  the  Talbot  Mills 
and  of  the  woolen  mills  of  Messrs.  C.  P.  Talbot  &  Co.,  who  are  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Talbot  Mills,  and  all  who  may  hereafter  be  in  such  employ,  except  officers 
of  the  corporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  system  of  pensions  upon 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

2.  No  pensions  shall  be  given  for  less  than  15  years'  continuous  service. 

3.  The  amount  of  annual  pension  shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  average  wages 
earned  a  year  for  the  10  years  next  preceding  retirement.  Said  percentage  shall 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  years  of  continuous  service,  and  for  15  to  35  years 
shall  be  one  per  cent  a  year  for  every  year  of  service.  For  periods  longer  than  35 
years  the  percentage  shall  be  50  per  cent. 

4.  No  pension  shall  exceed  $500. 

5.  "When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  an  employee,  through  old  age,  or 
other  cause  for  which  he,  or  she,  is  not  responsible,  has  become  incapacitated  for 
labor,  such  employee  may  be  retired  on  pension.     When  incapacity  results  from 
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any  cause  for  which  the  company  shall  pay  compensation,  the  amount  thus  paid 
shall  be  deducted  from  any  payment  provided  by  the  pension  system. 

.  Employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years  may  also  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire on  pension  at  their  own  pleasure. 

7.  If,  after  the  retirement  of  any  employee  on  pension,  he,  or  she,  shall  engage 
in  any  employment  for  compensation,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  management, 
his  or  her  pension  shall  cease. 

8.  When  incapacity  to  work  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  or  of  any  cause  within 
the  control  of  the  employee,  no  pension  shall  be  given. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  pensions  since  tlie  adoption  of  tlie  system  in 
March,  1903,  was  $4,930.82,  not  including-  payments  made  to  a  former 
superintendent  in  excess  of  the  scale  provided  for  in  the  pension  system. 
During  the  year  the  amount  paid  in  pensions  was  $1,289.24,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  six  2jensioners.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  the  average  annual  pension  was  $214.87,  the  average  age  of  pen- 
sioners upon  retirement  was  65  years,  the  average  number  of  years  of 
service  of  jjensioners  at  date  of  retirement  was  27 1^  years,  and  two  deaths 
of  pensioners  have  occurred. 

Blackstone. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Saranac  Mills  (Amer- 
ican Woolen  Co.)  granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  to  go  into  effect 
January  1. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  curtailed  pro- 
duction and  began  rmming  five  days  a  week;   700  operatives  affected. 

Blandford. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Februar3%  S.  H.  Peebles,  saw-mill,  installed 
gas  engine  to  take  place  of  water  power  formerly  used. 

BOSTON. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  about  350  electrical  inside 
workers  employed  in  seven  shops,  and  members  of  Electrical  Workers 
Union  No.  103,  struck  to  enfoi'ce  new  working  rules ;  50  others  were  in- 
directly affected ;  some  firms  granted  demands ;  all  men  now  employed, 
although  union  has  not  declared  strike  off. 

November.  Fifty  bricklayers  and  masons,  meinbers  of  Bricklayers 
Union  No.  3  and  Stonemasons  Union  Xo.  9,  in  the  emplo\'  of  L.  P.  Soule 
&  Son  Co.,  struck  against  the  employment  of  stone  pointers  on  the  Ford 
Building,  who  were  members  of  Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Asseml^ly  No. 
1626,  K.  of  L.  ;  the  rules  of  the  unions  provided  "  that  no  member  of  the 
Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons  Unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  work  on 
any  building  where  the  contractor  will  not  agree  to  have  the  pointing  done 
by  bricklayers  or  masons."  On  the  following  day,  six  stonemasons  at 
work  on  another  building  struck ;  a  bill  was  brought  in  the  Superior  Court 
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by  the  stone  pointers  to  restrain  Bricklayers  Union  No.  3  and  Stonemasons 
Union  No.  9  from  combining  and  conspiring  to  interfere  witli  the  plaintiffs 
in  their  trade  of  brick  and  stone  pointers,  and  from  combining  in  any  way  to 
compel  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  to  join  with  imions  to  force  the  owners  of 
the  Ford  Building  to  discharge  jjlaintiffs  and  break  the  contract  that  the 
owners  had  witli  the  latter  ;  injunction  was  granted  by  Superior  Court  on 
December  11 ;  on  October  16,  1906,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  sustained 
the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  latter  instance,  bi;t  reversed  it  in 
the  former.  ' 

Januarij.  Eleven  union  millmen  and  one  apprentice,  employed  by  Grif- 
fith, Keiver  &  Feast,  requested  eight-hour  day  as  generally  granted  by 
employers  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  were  locked  out ;  several  confer- 
ences were  held  between  the  parties  involved,  and  in  one  week  men  were 
reinstated  and  were  granted  the  eight-hour  day. 

February.  On  February  1,  the  date  of  the  exjiiration  of  the  two  years' 
agreement  adopted  March  10,  1904,  about  225  compositors,  members  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  13,  employed  in  the  printing  establishments  of 
Boston,  went  on  strike  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day.  Preparations  for  a 
break  in  the  relations  between  the  union  and  the  employers'  organization, 
the  Boston  Typothette,  had  been  made,  since  the  union  had  notified  the 
employers  that  they  would  deauand  the  eight-hour  day  on  February  1. 
About  90  l)Ook  and  job  ofiices  were  affected.  Those  outside  the  Typothetaj 
acceded  to  the  union's  demands,  bu.t  the  38  firms,  affiliated  with  the  em- 
ployers' organization,  and  47  others  which  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Typothette,  refused  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day,  and  on  June  1  had 
filled    the  places  of  the  men  who  went  on   strike.     On    this  latter   date 

there  were  about  165  men  on  the  strike  roll  of  the  iinion. Sixty -one 

machinists,  including  20  members  of  Machinists  Union  No.  264  and  41 
non-union  men,  in  the  employ  of  the  Napier  Motor  Co.  of  America,  struck 

for  the  closed  shop;  places  were   gradually  filled. Iron  and   Brass 

Molders  Union  No.  106  expelled  member  in  the  employ  of  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Co.  and  demanded  that  company  discharge  the  man,  as  the\'  would 
refuse  to  work  with  him;  comijany  immediately  discharged  73  iron  mold- 
ers, all  those  who  were  not  willing  to  work  with  the  expelled  molder ; 
places  of  locked-out  molders  were  filled  and  company  declared  open  shop. 

March.  On  March  5,  about  425  blacksmiths,  woodwoi'kers,  painters, 
trimmers,  etc.,  members  of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  9, 
employed  in  about  65  shops,  including  five  in  Somerville  and  four  in 
Cambridge,  sti-uck  for  Saturday  half-holiday  during  six  months  of  the 
year ;  trouble  was  referred  to  State  Board,  which  advised  men  to  return  to 
woi'k,  and  strike  was  declared  off  on  April  4 ;  agreement  was  signed  by 

46  shops.  2 Fifteen   painters,  members  of   Painters,   Decorators,    and 

Paperhangers  Assembly  No.  1849,  struck  for  increase  in  daily  wages  from 

1  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  44,  December,  1906,  pp.  471-473. 

2  For  agreement  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  42,  July,  1906,  p.  292. 
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$2.50  to  $2.80;  in  two  days  increase  was  granted  and  men  returned  to 
work. 

April.  Slate  and  Soapstone  Workers  No.  1  made  general  demand  for 
increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  ;  this  was  refused  bj' 
three  firms,  whereupon  40  employees  struck  ;  committee  of  union  requested 
that  dispute  be  referred  to  State  Board,  but  employers  refused ;  one  firm 
reduced  wages  to  $2  a  day ;  in  another  shop  about  one-half  remained  at 
work  when  the  strike  was  ordered ;  the  other  firm  declared  open  shop  and 
employed  non-union  men  at  $9  a  week  ;  several  men  returned  under  old  con- 
ditions ;  union  has  not  declared  strike  off. Twenty-five  cabinet  makers 

and  mill  hands,  members  of  Cabinet  Makers  and  Millmen's  Union  No.  280, 
struck  for  better  working  conditions ;   men  returned  15  days  later  and 

asked  to  be  reinstated  under  old  conditions. About  68  bottlers  and 

drivers,  employed  in  eight  bottling  establishments,  struck  for  a  nine-hour 
day ;  they  had  been  working  nine  hours  for  six  months  in  the  year  and  10 
hours  for  the  remaining  six  months  ;  all  but  three  firms  granted  the  desired 
reduction,  one  of  the  three  increased  wages,  one  reinstated  the  men  under 

former  conditions,  and  the  other  declared  open  shop. Thirty -two  marble 

cutters  and  setters,  members  of  Marble  Cutters  Union  No.  50  and  Marble 
Setters'  HeliJers  Union  No.  54,  and  employed  by  the  Evans  Marble  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  Christian  Science  Church  and  the  Suffolk  Bank,  both 
in  process  of  construction,  struck  by  order  of  the  national  organization  on  the 
plea  of  sympathy  with  the  men  employed  in  the  company's  shops ;  com- 
pany claimed  that  men  employed  in  the  shops  were  not  on  strike,  but  were 
later  called  out  in  sympathy  with  men  on  the  buildings ;  seven  marble 
helpers  were  thrown  out  of  work ;  jjlaces  of  setters  were  filled  in  four 
days,  and  places  of  cutters  filled  gradually  ;  buildings  have  been  completed. 

Members  of  Iron  and  Brass  Molders  No.  106,  employed  in  17  shops^ 

went  out  on  general  strike  for  an  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $2.75 
to  $3 ;  demands  were  gi'anted  after  men  had  been  out  about  eight 
weeks. 

May.  About  75  tile  setters  and  helpers,  members  of  Tile  Layers 
L^nion  No.  22,  and  Tile  Layers'  Helpers  Union  No.  36,  employed  b}'  six 
firms,  members  of  Boston  Tile  Dealers'  Association,  struck  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  and  Saturday  half-holiday ;  committees  from  both  unions 
met  the  employers  separately,  and  the  trouble  was  adjusted ;  tile  layers 
were  granted  an  increase  from  $25.50  to  $26.40  a  week;  helpers  from 
$13.50  to  $14.30  ;   Satiuxlay  half-holiday  was  also  granted ;  men  were  out 

nine  days,  during  which  period  shops  were  shut  down. Wharf  and 

bridge  builders,  members  of  Wharf  and  Bridge  Carpenters  Union  No.  1393, 
employed  by  five  firms,  struck  for  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  from 
nine  to  eight ;  one  firm,  employing  six  men,  granted  demands  after  men 
had  been  out  three  weeks  ;  conferences  were  held  with  other  firms  without 
result ;  strike  has  not  been  declared  off,  although  jjlaces  were  filled  and  all 

men  who  struck  have  found  work  elsewhere  on  eight-hour  schedule. 

Twenty-six  carpenters  and  mill  hands,   employed  by  the  Perkins  Wood 
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Working  Co.,  struck,  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  workman;  within 
five  weeks  the  places  of  all  workmen  were  filled,  although  union  has  not 
called  strike  off ;  Employers'  Association  and  Carpenters  District  Council 
involved  ;  comiiany  petitioned  for  and  was  granted  an  in j miction  by  Superior 
Court  restraining  members  of  Carpenters  District  Council  from  interfering 
with  its  business  by  endeavoring  to  persuade  persons  in  employ  from  con- 
tinuing therein  or  inducing  joersons  desirous  of  entering  emjjloy  from  so 
doing,  and  from  ordering  strikes  among  employees  of  persons  doing  busi- 
ness with  company  ;  in  June,  injunction  was  made  permanent. Hard- 
wood Finishers  Union  Xo.  109  made  request  for  44-hour  week,  in  place  of 
50  hours,  with  no  reduction  in  wages  ;  employers  posted  open -shop  notices, 
and  about  325  hardwood  finishers,  cabinet  makers,  mill  hands,  and  wood 
carvers  struck :  50  upholsterers  were  thrown  out  of  work ;  one  firm  made 
compromise  and  granted  14  cabinet  makers  a  47-hour  week  ;  on  August  1, 
strike  was  declared  off  and  men  were  ordered  to  return  under  old  condi- 
tions.   About  96  members  of  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  Union 

No.  6  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages ;  conferences  were  held  between 
representatives  of  the  union  and  the  emjiloyers  involved,  and  strike  was 
settled  on  June  8 ;  firms  signed  agreement  for  two  years  providing  for  old 
rate  of  wages  of  $3  a  day ;  after  strike  was  settled  firms  granted  increase 

to  $3.20. About  1,500  cigarmakers,  members  of  Cigar  Makers  Union 

No.  97,  struck  for  an  increase  in  scale  of  pxices  for  making  cigars ;  about 
700  strippers,  packers,  and  other  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  ;  the 
next  day  demands  were  granted  bj-  40  small  firms,  and  about  100  men 
returned  to  work ;  union  voted  benefit  of  $5  a  week  to  every  man  and 
woman  on  strike ;  men  not  on  strike  were  assessed  .$2  a  week  to  assis 
those  not  entitled  by  laws  of  international  union  to  strike  benefit  (about 
120)  ;  several  conferences  between  committee  of  Cigar  Manufacturerst 
Association  and  officers  of  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  were  held 
with  result  that  strike  ended  after  three  weeks  with  complete  victory  for 
the  ixnion  :  the  total  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  union  was  $26,067. 

J.unt'.  On  April  1,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  by  Bricklayers  Unions 
Nos.  3  and  27,  and  Stonemasons  Union  No.  9,  to  all  employers  (about 
150)  reriuesting  an  increase  in  wages  from  55  to  60  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
Saturday  half-holida\^  during  the  entire  year,  to  take  effect  on  June  1 ; 
about  32  firms  either  refused  to  grant  request  or  made  no  reply ;  on  June 
1,  91  union  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  struck;  on  June  3,  one  firm 
granted  request;  and  by  Juh'  10,  all  but  seven  large  contractors,  who  de- 
clared open  shop,  had  granted  unions'  requests,  and  all  men  Avho  did  not 
return  to  former  places  had  secured  Avork  elsewhere;  on  July  19,  L.  D. 
Wilcutt  &  Sons  Co.,  one  of  the  firms  involved,  j^etitioned  for  an  injunction 
I'estraining  members  of  the  unions  from  interfering  with  employees  or 
Ijusiness  of  complainant,  from  imjjosing  fines  on  members  desiring  to  enter 
employ  of   complainant,  and  from  combining   and  conspiring  to  injure 

plaintiffs'  business. Thirty-one  sheet  metal  and  ventilator  workers  in 

the  employ  of  Bradlee  &  Chatman  Co.  struck  for  a  minimum  daily  wage 
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of  $3  and  an  increase  in  wages  for  those  receiving  $3  to  $3.60  ;  about  July 
15,  firm  made  compromise  agreement  witli  men  on  strike ;  tliose  receiving 
$3.25  or  over  to  get  $3.60;  tliose  receiving  $3  to  get  $3.30;  those  re- 
ceiving $2.75  to  get  $3 ;  Sheet  jNIetal  Workers  Union  No.  17  and  Boston 

Employers'  Association  involved. About  40  metal  lathers,  members  of 

Iron  Furring  and  Metal  Lathers  Assembly  No.  1850,  K.  of  L.,  at  work 
on  building  being  erected  for  the  Salvation  Army  struck  against  the  em- 
ployment of  three  members  of  Lathers  Union  No.  72  (A.  F.  of  L.)  ;  within 
three  days  the  workmen  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  were  discharged 

and  K.  of  L.  workmen  returned  to  work. Twenty  hoisting  engineers, 

members  of  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Union  No.  4,  in  the  employ 
of  two  conti'actors  on  Washington  street  subway,  struck  for  an  increase 
in  wages  from  30  to  40  cents  an  hour ;  four  days  later  at  conference  be- 
tween employer  and  business  agent  of  union  matter  was  settled,  employer 
granting  desired  increase. 

July.  Twenty-two  memljers  of  Sign  Builders  and  Hangers  Union 
No.  1271,  employed  in  three  shops,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  $3 
to  $3.28  a  day  and  Saturday  half-holiday  ;  conferences  were  held  between 
parties  affected  and  demands  were  granted  after  men  had  been  out  14 

working  days. Thirteen  tinsmiths  and  sheet  metal  workers,  members 

of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  17,  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Fur- 
nace Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  and  closed  shop;    firm    declared 

open  shop  and  within  one  week  had  filled   all    places. Members  of 

Chandelier  Workers  Union  No.  18  in  the  employ  of  C.  H.  McKenney  Co. 
claimed  that  company  required  men  to  do  six  days'  work  in  five ;  con- 
ference was  held  l:>etween  business  agent  of  union  and  company  without 
satisfactory  result,  and  21  men  left  work  ;  about  two  weeks  later  company 
sent  for  business  agent  and  held  conference,  with  result  that  men  re- 
turned to  work  after  being  out  14  working  days. 

August.     For  account  of   strike  of   goldbeaters,  see   In  General. 

Pearly  in  the  Spring,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  L^nion  No.  17  requested  employ- 
ers to  grant  increase  in  daily  minimum  wage  from  $3  to  $3.60  to  take 
effect  May  1 ;  the  request  was  granted  by  all  but  the  five  firms  which  com- 
posed the  Metal  Ceiling  Manufacturers'  Association ;  these  firms  objected 
to  the  clause  in  the  proposed  agreement  providing  for  the  closed  shop ; 
43  sheet  metal  workers  left  work  on  August  4,  and  28  helpers  struck  in 
sympathy  ;  conferences  were  held  with  the  five  concerns,  who  turned  the 
matter  over  to  the  Employers'  Association;  on  August  13,  union  repoited 
only  22  men  on  strike  roll ;  five  weeks  later  the  local  union  appealed  to  the 
international  organization  which  called  strikes  on  branches  of  the  five  firms 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States;  on  September  12,  the  five  firms 
granted  union's  demands  and  men  returned  to  work. Fourteen  polish- 
ers and  buffers,  members  of  Metal  Polishers  Union  No.  95,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Butler  Mfg.  &  Plating  Co.,  struck  against  the  employment  of  a 
non-union  workman ;  company  secured  an  injunction  against  strikers ; 
places  all  filled  within  three  weeks,  although  union  has  not  declared  strike 
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off. About  25  wharf  and  bridge  carpenters  in  the  employ  of  George 

Hayes  &  Co.,  a  contractor  on  the  Xorth  Ferry  Slip,  straick  for  an  increase 
in  wages  from  $15  to  $19.68  a  week;  demands  were  granted  and  men  re- 
turned the  following  day. Longshoremen  employed  by  the  ^letropolitan 

Steamshii)  Co.  struck  against  the  discharge  of  three  or  four  men  who  ab- 
sented themselves  from  work  without  notice ;  men  struck  without  autliority 
of  District  Assembly  No.  oU,  K.  of  L.  (Original),  and  without  conferring 
with  company ;  several  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  difficulty  without 
results ;  confei'ence  committee  of  K.  of  L.  appealed  to  State  Brancli,  A.  F. 
of  L.,  and  C.  L.  U.  for  aid  in  preventing  the  troul_»le  from  spreading,  and 
representatives  of  these  organizations  in  turn  requested  assistance  from 
the  Civic  Fedei'ation  of  New  England  :  several  conferences  v,ere  held  with 
representatives  of  the  steamship  company  and  others  interested,  which 
resulted  in  a  plan  of  arbitration  accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy ; 
arbitration  committee  reported  that  ' '  strike  was  not  ordered  in  accordance 
with  the  recognized  principles  of  .  .  .  labor  organizations,  principal 
among  them  l^eing  that  all  methods  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any 
controversies  .  .  .  nuist  be  tried  l^efore  any  strike  should  or  could  be  au- 
thorized, and  then  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the  higher 
bodies  to  which  the  local  body  is  attaclied.  .  .  .  Evidence  shows  that  109 
men  left  the  employ  of  the  company,  without  previous  notice,  on  August 
15,  and  their  places  were  filled.  .  .  .  The  Board  recommends  that  the 
Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.  re-employ  15  of  their  striking  employees  on 
or  before  September  19,  these  men  to  he  selected  from  a  list  of  50  names 
to  be  handed  the  agent  of  the  company  l)y  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  Dis- 
trict Assembly  No.  30,  K.  of  L.  (Original),  10  additional  men  to  be  re- 
employed on  or  l)efore  Septemljer  22.  .  .  .  All  other  men  who  left  the 
employ  of  the  company  August  15,  remaining  unemployed  after  the  selec- 
tions from  the  above  lists  have  Ijeen  made,  who  make  application  for 
re-employment  before  October  1,  to  be  given  emploj-ment  as  fast  as 
vacancies  occur  and  before  new  men  are  engaged,  for  a  period  of  tliree 
months."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  this  report  about  60  of  the  109 
.strikers  had  already  secured  employment  in  other  places,  so  that  less  than 
50  were  still  out  of  work.  On  September  16,  the  longshoremen  A'oted  to 
ignore  the  findings  of  the  Boai'd  and  continue  tlie  strike. Eleven  lire- 
men  and  sailors  on  the  British  steamer  "  Ililarius  "  struck  upon  refusal  of 
company  to  pay  them  before  steamer  sailed ;  strikers  Avere  arrested  on 
warrant  sworn  to  by  the  British  Consul  and  discharged  after  ship  had 
sailed  for  New  York  with  a  new  crew. Twenty -one  printers,  trans- 
ferers, artists,  provers,  feeders,  and  stone  grinders,  employed  by  Geo.  IL 
Walker  &  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  48  hours  a  week,  instead 
of  53-  hours ;  Lithographers'  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  Xo.  3 
involved:  strike  was  j^ending  on  September  30. 

Heptembcr.  Twelve  hoisting  engineers,  member.s  of  Hoisting  and  Port- 
able Engineers  L^nion  Xo.  4,  in  the  employ  of  L.  P.  Soule  &  Sons  Co. 
struck  for  union  rate  of  wages. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  as  result  of  compromise, 
Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators'  Association  granted  request  of  Wood- 
workers Union  No.  24  for  increase  in  wages  ranging  from  $17.50  to  $26.25 

for  50-hour  week  (which  provides  also  for  Saturday  iialf-holiday) . 

Employers  granted  Hardwood  Finisliers  Union  No.  109  increase  in  minimum 
weekly  wage  from  $14  to  $15  and  a  50-hour  week  (nine  hours  for  five  days 

and  five  hours  on  Saturday). Request  of  Cloakmakers  Union  No.   26 

f or  incx-ease  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  granted  by  employers. Carpenters 

District  Council  reported  an  increase  from  $3  to  $3.28  a  day  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  6,000  members  of  the  32  aftiliated  unions  and  branches. 

November.  Box  Makers  Union  No.  201  Avere  granted  a  reduction  of  one 
hoi;r  a  week. 

December.  Request  of  Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  104  for  eight-hour 
workday  for  linemen  in  fire  alarm  branch  of  Fire  Department  granted ;  this 
concession  was  established  under  claim  that  linemen  are  not  members  of 

Fire  Department  in  the  usual  sense. Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No. 

242  reported  a  reduction  in  hours  for  16  men  and  union  wages  for  50  others, 
including  .14  firemen  employed  at  City  Hospital;  weekly  wages  of  latter 
raised  from  $15  to  union  scale  of  $17  ;  also  reported  an  increase  of  25 
cents  a  day  for  all  night  watchmen,  employed  in  city  yards,  who  have  to 
tend  fires;  also  an  agreement  with  one  department  stoi'e,  placing  firemen 
of  that  concern  on  the  eight-hour  basis ;  in  February,  union  stated  that 
wages  of  several  members  employed  as  firemen  in  Park  Department  liad 
been  increased  50  cents  a  day ;  reported  that  several  additional  shops  had 

granted  eight-hour  day  and  union  conditions. Employers'  Association 

and  Coal  Handlers  Union  No.  623  signed  agreement  calling  for  unifoi'm 
scale  of  work  and  hours  for  men  bunkering  steamers  or  working  on  lighters 

for  time  occupied  in  going  from  wharf  to  Avharf . Union  plumbers  Avere 

granted  an  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $3.75  to  .$4,  to  take 

effect  January  1,  as  a  compromise  on  request  for  $4.25  a  day. An 

amended  ordinance,  pending  since  March  13,  granting  firemen  of  the  city 
one  day  off  in  five,  Avent  into  effect. 

January.     Union  sheet  metal  Avorkors  Avere  granted  eight-hour  day. 

The  following  schedule  shoAvs  increase  in  Avage  scale  instituted  in  United 
States  Navy  Yard : 


Daili  AVages 

Daily 
Increase 

OCCUrATIONS. 

1st  class 

2nd  class 

3rd  class 

4tb  class 

Boiler  makers, 

fi'oni 
to 

$.3.12 
.3. -28 

$2.88 
3.04 

.$2.64 
2.80 

$2.40  * 
2.56  i 

16  cents. 

Flange  turners, 

from 
to 

3.52 
3.76 

3.28 
3.52 

3.04 
3.28 

2.80  ) 
3.04  i 

24  cents. 

Saw  filers 

from 
to 

2.56 
2.80 

2.32 
2.56 

2.08 
2.32 

1.84  ( 

2.08  i 

24  cents. 

Hod  carriers,  .... 

fi-om 
to 

2.00 
2.24 

1.76 
2.00 

1.52 
1.76 

1.28) 
1.52  i 

24  cents. 
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February.  Postal  Telegrai^h  Co.  re-arranged  working  hours  of  reg- 
ularly employed  telegraphers,  providing  for  nine  hours'  work  in  10  hours 
and  to  end  not  later  than  8  p.m.,  and  seven  continuous  hours  for  night 

work  to  commence  not  earlier  tlian  5  p.m. Shop  and  mill  hands,  em- 

ploj^ed  in  29  establishments  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  granted  eight- 
hour  day  ;  reported  that  only  four  mills  were  running  over  eight  hours  and 

these  were  expected  soon  to  adopt  eight-liour  workday. Transatlantic 

steamship  companies  granted  longshoremen  an  increase  from  30  to  35 
cents  an  hour  on  bulk  cargo,  and  from  40  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  night 

work  ;  about  1,800  employees  benefited. L.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  veneers, 

granted  employees  eight-hour  day. 

March.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.K.  Co.  granted  train- 
men an  increase  of  10  cents  a  day. Members  of  Coastwise  Longshore- 
men Assembly  No.  1062,  K.  of  L.,  steadily  emjjloyed  at  the  docks  of  the 
Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.,  were  granted  increase  in  wages  from  $2  to 
12.10   for   10-hour  day,  and  from   $3   to  $3.10  for  Simday  and  holiday 

work. ]\Ieml>ers  of  Hebrew  Painters   Union  were  granted  increase 

from  $2.50  to  $2.80  a  day. 

April.     Members  of  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  Union  No.  50  were 

granted  increase  from  $3  to  $3.50  for  eight-hoiu-  day. As  result  of 

four  weeks'  strike.  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  9  secured 
Saturday  half-holiday  for  six  months  in  year ;  about  425  men  benefited,  i 
New  wage  scale  of  Metal  Polishers  Union  No.  95,  providing  for  in- 
crease in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $2.50  to  $2.75,  accepted  by  practi- 
cally all   shops. By  agreement  with  Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks 

Union  No.  1095  of  S.  Boston,  dealers  in  that  section,  with  few  exceptions, 

establislied  the  Wednesday  half-holiday  from  May  1  to  October  1. 

Master  Teamsters'  Association  granted  members  of  Teamsters  Union  No. 
25  increase  in  wages;  lumpers  and  laborers  from  $12  to  $13  a  week; 

light  wagon  (1%-inch  axle)   drivers  from  $11  to  $11.50  a  week. 

Meml)ers  of  Painters  Union  No.  11  were  granted  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wage  from  $2.80  to  $3;  decorators  to  receive  $3.40  a  day;   1,400 

men   benefited. All  but  three  firms  granted  request  of    Bottlers   and 

Drivers  Union  No.  122  for  nine-hour  daj^  during  the  entire  year;  had  been 
working  10  hours  a  day  during  six  months  and  nine  hours  a  daj"-  during 

six  months. Members  of  Freestone  Cutters'  Association  were  granted 

uniform  wage  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  eight-hour  day. Engineers  and 

firemen,  members  of  Stationary  P^ngineers  LTnion  No.  16,  employed  at 
pumping  stations  of  INletropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  were  granted 
increase  in  wages  and  union  conditions. 

May.  Wage  and  working  agreement  adopted  by  lumber  dealers  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  and  Liuuber  and  Box  Teamsters  and  Handlers  Union 
No.  112.2 Master  Builders'  Association  and  Carpenters  District  Coun- 

'  For  terms  of  agreement  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  42,  July,  1906,  p.  292. 
2  For  terms  of  agreement  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  42,  p.  293. 
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cil  signed  new  agreement  providing  for  Saturday  half-lioliday  (12  noon) 
from  June  15  to  September  15;  overtime  to  l)e  paid  for  as  double  time; 

about  6,000  men  affected. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Union  No.  9 

reported  tliat  51  shops  had  instituted  Saturday  half -holiday. Members 

of  Boilermakers  Unions  Nos.  250  and  431,  employed  on  B.  &  M.  11. R., 
were  granted  nine-hour  day  for  live  days  of  the  week  and  eiglit  hours  on 

Saturday  with  slight  increase  in  wages. Members  of  Freight  Handlers 

Assembly  No.  5572,  K.  of  L.,  employed  at  Boston  sheds  and  wharves  of 
B.  &  M.  R.K.,  were  granted  an  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $1.90  to 
$2. Sign  Builders  and  Hangers  Union  No.  1271  reported  that  em- 
ployers had  granted  a  minimum  wage  of  41  cents  an  hour  for  eight-Iiour 
day,  with  double  pay  for  overtime,  and  Satiu-day  half-holiday  ;  in  June,  as 
result  of  strike,  22  men,  employed  by  tlu'ee  firms,  were  granted  same  con- 
ditions.   Union  tile  layers,  as  result  of  strike,  Avere  granted  increase  in 

weekly  wage  from  $25.50  to  $26.40  and  Saturday  half-holiday ;  weekly 

wage  of  helisers  increased  from  $13.50  to  $14.30. Ilorseshoers  Union 

No.  5  reported  that  master  horseshoers  had  'granted  the  Saturday  half- 

holitlay  during   June,  July,    and    August. Market   and    Commission 

House  Teamsters  Union  No.  631  Avei^e  granted  increase  from  $11  to  $12  a 
week  for  one-horse  light  wagon  teamsters. Members  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment performing  engineer  service  were  granted  one  day  off  in  five  ;  other 
members  had  been  granted  this  privilege  December,  1905,  but  as  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  this  concession  to  engineers  at  that  time,  they  had 
been  granted  increase  in  wages  instead. Union  wharf  and  bridge  build- 
ers, members  of  Wharf  and  Bridge  Carpenters  Union  No.  1393,  were 
granted  eight-hour  day;  about  250  affected;  daily  wages  average  $2.50  to 

$2.75. As  result  of  three  weeks'  strike,  1,500  cigarmakers,  members 

of  Cigar  Makers  Union  No.  97,  secured  increase  in  wages;  from  $10  to 
$10.50  a  thousand  on  five-cent  cigars,  and  from  $15  to  $16  a  thousand  on 
10-cent  cigars. 

Jnne.     Freight  handlers,  employed  by  B.  &  A.  R.R.  in  E.  Boston,  were 
granted  increase  in  wages  to  $2  a  day  by  contractor  to  whom  railroad  had 

given  the  work. Teamsters   employed  in  Paving  De^jartment   Avere 

granted  increase  in  daily  wage  from  $2  to  $2.10  for  single-team  drivers 

and  to  $2.25  for  double-team  drivers. Iron  and  Brass  Molders  Union 

No.  106  reported  that  as  result  of  strike  17  employers  had  granted  minimum 

daily  wage  of  .$3  instead  of  $2.75. j\Iembers  of  Bricklayers  Unions 

Nos.  3  and  27,  and  of  Stonemasons  Union  No.  9,  employed  by  about  118 
firms,  Avere  granted  increase  in  wages  from  55  to  60  cents  an  hour  and 
Satiurday  half-holiday ;  employees  in  about  32  firms  sti'uck ;  by  Juty  10, 
all  but  seven  of  these  firms  had  granted  request,  the  latter  seven  declaring 

open  shop. Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  Union  No.  6  rejDorted  that 

96  members  were  granted  increase  in  daily  wage   from  $3  to  $3.20. 

The  folloAving  Executive  Order  Avas  issued  b}-  the  Secretary  of  the  NaA'y  on 
June  30:   "  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  on  Saturdays  during  July,  August, 
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and  SeptenilxT,  until  further  notice,  four  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for 
luncheon,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  skilled  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  emploj^ees  in  the  classified  service,  at  all  Navy  Yards  and  naval  sta- 
tions of  the  United  States :  Provided,  that  if  any  skilled  mechanic  or  la- 
borer shall  work  more  than  foiu*  hours  on  any  Saturday  during  the  months 
aforesaid,  he  shall  l)e  paid  for  such  extra  work  at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum 

in  addition  to  his  regular  and  normal  conijjensation  and  no  more."' 

Legislature  passed  Act  (Chapter  ol7)  providing  for  eight-hour  day  for 
laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  on  pul)lic  work.  (For  text  of  law,  see 
under  In  Oeneral.  ) 

July.  Members  of  Granite  Cutters  Union  were  granted  Saturday  half- 
holiday  during  Jtily  and  August. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment Teamsters  Union  No.  149  were  granted  request  for  Saturday 
lialf-holiday  during  the  Summer. Employers  granted  request  of  Plas- 
terers Union  No.  10  for  increase  in  wages  from  50  to  bb  cents  an  hour  for 
eight-hour  day,  Saturday  half-holiday  (12  noon),  overtime  to  be  paid  as 

double  time. About  225  wood  cax'vers,  members  of  AVood  Carvers' 

Association,  were  granted  increase  in  minimum  weekly  wage  from  $15  to 

$17:  weekly  wage  averages  $19  to  $21. Members  of  Coopers  Union 

No.  58  were  granted  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  by  all  large  packing- 
houses.   Thirty-one  sheet  metal  and  ventilator  workers  in  emplo}^  of 

Bradlee  &  Chatman  Co.,  as  result  of  strike  for  minimum  daily  wage  of 
$3  and  increase  to  $3.60  for  men  receiving  .$3,  were  granted  compromise 
wherel.iy  men  receiving  .$3.25  a  day  or  over  were  advanced  to  $3.60 ;  men 
receiving  $3  a  day  were  advanced  to  $3.30,  and  men  receiving  $2.75  were 

advanced  to  $3. Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  LTnion  No.  74  reported  that 

contractor  employing  28  engineers  had  signed  agreement  for  increase  in 

wages  and  other  union  conditions. D.  F.  Paige  &  Co.  I'educed  weekly 

working  hours  of  cabinet  makers  from  50  to  47 . Sign  carpenters  em- 

l^loyed  by  outdoor  advertising  firms  were  granted  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wages  from  $3  to  $3.28. 

August.  Union  journeymen  horseshoers  were  granted  Saturday  half- 
holiday  by  all  union  shops Stationary  Engineers  Union  No.  16  re- 
ported that  eight-hour  day  and  full  \uiion  conditions  had  been  granted 

engineers  at  City  Hospital. As  result  of  strike,  25  wharf  and  bridge 

carpenters,  in  employ  of  George  Hayes  &  Co.,  were  granted  increase  in 
weekly  Avage  from  $15  to  $19.68. 

September.     Members    of   Sheet   Metal   Workers  Union  No.    17  Avere 

granted  an  increase  in  wages  from  $3  to  $3.60  a  day. Members  of 

Chandelier  Workers  Union  No.  18  Avere  granted  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  Avages :  Metal  sinnners,  $3  to  $3.50;  chandelier  Avorkers, 
inside  fitters,  and  lacquerers  and  bronzers,  $2.50  to  $3;  dippers  and  acid 
bronzers,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  plain  lacquerers,  fillers,  and  dippers,  $2  to' 
$2.50;  Avhile  this  is  the  minimum,  the  advance  in  wages  amounted  to 
about  25  cents  a  day  for  each  meml^er. Coopers  in  employ  of  Ameri- 
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can  Stave  &  Cooperage  Co.,  Plialen  &  Co.,  and  Maverick  Oil  Co.  requested 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  ;  two  former  firms  granted  re<iuest ;  six 
coopers  in  employ  of  Maverick  Oil  Co.  struck,  refusing  to  work  for  less 

wages  than  paid  by  other  firms  ;  demands  were  granted  in  October. 

Roofers  Protective  Union  No.  17  obtained  increase  of  50  cents  a  day  in 
Avages  :  $3.50  a  day  for  all-round  workmen,  $3.25  a  day  for  gravel  roof- 
ers, and  $2.50  a  day  for  helpers. Marble  Cutters  and  Setters  Pro- 
tective Union  secured  an  increase  of  75  cents  a  day  for  shopmen  and  50  cents 

for  outside  men,  making  minimum  wage  of  $3.50  a  day. Employers 

granted  request  of  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  Union  Xo.  68  that  work 
cease  on  Satui'days  at  12  M.  from  April  1  to  October  1,  and  at  4  p.m.  from 
October  1  to  April  1  (in  1905-0(5  employees  were  allowed  Saturday  half- 
holidays  from  INIay  1  to  October  1,  and  worked  full  days  from  October  1 
to  May  1). 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Barbers  No.  182  approved  bill  for  a 
State  law  for  licensing  barbers ;  admitted  33  members ;  union  cards 
granted  to  13  shops ;  voted  to  assist  printers  in  campaign  for  eight-hour 

day. Cap  jNIakers  No.  7  reported  13  shops  out  of  19  unionized;  voted 

to  start  organizing  campaign,  and  to  appoint  committee  to  call  upon  local 
manufacturers  and  insist  on  union  wage  rate  and  working  rules  being 
observed. Executive  Board  of  Cigar  Makers  No.  97  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L.  :  (1)  Denouncing  the  trade  school  movement  on  the  ground 
that  such  schools  turn  out  unskilled  mechanics  and  are  advocated  by  non- 
union employers  Avho  seek  to  create  a  wage  class;  (2)  that  organized 
labor  use  its  influence  with  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  have  the  i^resent 
Chinese  exclusion  law  kept  on  the  statute  books  ;  (3)  that  the  election  of 
international  delegates  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  be  by  referendum 

vote. Cloak  Makers  No.  28  reorganized  and  admitted  25  new  membei's. 

INIetal  Polishers,   Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95  started  campaign  for 

organizing  i)urposes  and  to  advance  use  of  label ;  three  shops  reported  as 

unionized. Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembh'  No.  1626,  K.  of  L.,  voted 

to  affiliate  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  were  refused. Stone- 
masons No.  33  amalgamated  with  Stonemasons  No.  9 ;   donated  $20  to 

Carney  Hospital. Lamplighters  No.  11943  voted  to  raise  initiation  fee 

to  $5. Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  17  voted  to  request  C.  L.  U.  to  send 

letters  to  all  political  candidates  to  have  union  men  do  their  work,  and  to 

take  action  against  the  politicians  who  do  not  patronize  union  labor. 

Building  Laborers  No.  6  reported  all  men  at  work,  and  admitted  17  former 

members. Longshoremen  Provident  Union  reported    union  demands 

generally  granted  ;  voted  $60  for  sick  and  $150  for  sick  and  accident  bene- 
fits.   Al)out  300  members  of  Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  No. 

3  left  city  to  work  on  new  Government  buildings  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  3  voted  $10  to  Patrick  A.  Collins  Memorial  Fund. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  242  organized  with  225  members  ;  charter  list 
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to  remain  oi)en,  with  initiation  fee  of  $2,  for  60  days. Sheet  Metal 

Workers  No.  17  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  new  Structural  Building  Trades 

Alliance. Plate  Printers  indorsed  effort  of  lu'inters  for  eight-hour  day. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  104  ratified  action  of  C.  L.  U.  in  apjiointing  a 

committee  to  call  upon  the  Mayor  in  an  effort  to  have  tire  commissioner 
establish   the   same   conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours  in  the  lire  ahirm 

branch  as  exist  outside  of   the  department. Marlile  Cutters  Xo.  50 

and  Marble  Setters'  Helpers  Xo.  54  reported  trade  completelj^  xmionized ; 

voted  to  present  demand  for  new  Avage  scale. Painters  and  Decorators 

No.  11  indorsed  printers'  effort  for  the  eight-hour  day. Woodworkers 

No.  24  indorsed  effort  of  2)rinters  for  eight-hour  day,  and  refused  to  affiliate 

Avith  the  People's   Legal    Security  Co. Dr}^  Goods   Clerks   No.    796 

transferred  local  sick  and  death  benefit  system  to  the  international  associa- 
tion ;  voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. Machinists  No.   264  reported 

complete  unionizing  of  large  firm  emploA'ing  50  men. Teamsters  Joint 

Council  started  organizing  campaign  ;  indorsed  printers"  effort  for  the  eight- 
hour  day ;  appointed  committee  to  induce  city  department  to  improve  slip- 
pery condition  of  streets. Laundry  Workers  No.  66  admitted  100  new 

members. General  educational  board  appointed  to  have  charge  of  Har- 
vard Scholarship  Fund  of  the  Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  :  A.  F.  of  L. 
made  appeal  to  unions  to  donate  small  sums  to  increase  fund. Long- 
shoremen No.  1062  presented  demand  for  increase  in  weekly  wages  from 

$12  to  $14;  request  refused. Garment  Workers  No.   1  resented  the 

resolution  passed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  condemning  Socialism:  admitted  300 
members  ;  lal^el  granted  to  one  firm  and  withdraAvn  from  another  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  ;  label  committee  instructed  to  call  upon  all  retail  clothing 

houses  to   insist  that  all  garments  bear  the  label. Iron  Fui-ring  and 

Metal  Lathers  Assembly  No.  1850  indorsed  eight-hour  agitation  of  printers. 

Horseshoers  No.  5  indorsed  eight-hour  movement  of  jjrinters. 

Raihvay  Clerks  :  Old  Colony  Lodge  No.  14.S  established  sick  benefit  SA'stem  of 
$5,  $7 .50,  and  $10  a  week  according  to  the  table  rate  of  dues  paid  the  union. 

Steamfitters  No.  22  introduced  the  international  Avorking  card  system  ; 

reported  ever}-  member  emploj'ed. Car])enters  No.  33  voted  per  capita 

assessment  of  $1  for  purpose  of  assisting  ucav  defence  fund  plan  of 
Carpenters  District  Council ;  indorsed  eight-hour  day  movement  of  printers, 

Stablemen  No.   11805  to  hold  series  of  educational  meetings. 

Waiters  BeneA'olent  Association  olxserved   forty-second  anniversar}-. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  No.  338  indorsed  eight-hour  movement  of 

printers. Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance,  comprising  eight  crafts, 

permanently  organized. Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  763  organ- 
ized.  Bartenders  No.  77  donated  $50  to  Carney  Hospital. Cooks 

No.  328  established  special  reduced  reinstatement  fee  ;  passed  resolution  to 
have  next  Legislature  regulate  fees  to  be  charged  hj  employment  oflices. 

Railway  Clerks  No.  5572  paid  $95  in  sick  benefits. Sanitary  and 

Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149  appropriated  $35  in  sick 
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benefits  and  indorsed  eight-hour  movement  of  printers. Conference  rep- 
resenting 35  tj'pographieal  unions  held  to  consider  plans  for  mutual  effort  in 

connection  with  the  eight-hour  day. Tyi)ographical  No.  13  held  mass 

meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  l^ehalf  of  the  eight-hour  day ;  voted  to  pay  50 
cents  additional  a  v^^eek,  and  all  assessments  the  international  union  may 

decide  to  be  necessary. District  Assembly  No.  30,  K.  of  L.  (Original), 

reported  gain  of  380  members  during  past  three  months. Coal  Handlers 

No.  623  admitted  25  new  membei's,  thereby  practically  completing  organi- 
zation of  craft. Upholsterers  No.  53  reported  many  members  receiving 

from  $1  to  $4  a  week  extra  on  account  of  brisk  trade ;  20  former  members 

reinstated. Electrical  Workers  No.  30  organized  with  56  members. 

Boiler  Makers :  Boston  Lodge  No.  431  objected  to  plan  of  international  to 

levy  assessments  for  increasing  defence  fund. Carijenters   No.    954 

(Hebrew)  removed  two  employers  from  unfair  list. Laborers,  Exca- 
vators, and  Rockmen  No.  11679  (Italian)  reported  150  members  left  city 
to  work  on  Government  buildings  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  at  a  wage  of  .$2 
for  eight-hour  day. 

November.     Electrical  AVorkers  No.  103  voted  to  begin  agitation  for  a 

municipal  electric  lighting  plant. Building  Laborers  No.  15  voted  to 

affiliate  with  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance  ;  reported  every  member 

at  work. Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.  6  voted  that  delegates 

to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  bring  before  it  the  matter  that  their  trade, 
which  is  recognized  as  siich  b}^  all  outside  firms,  be  given  the  same  recog- 
nition at  all  Navy  Yaixls,  and  the  men  be  granted  a  rating  as  pipe  coverers 

and  insulators   by  the  labor  l:)oards. Hardwood   Finishers   No.    109 

reported  every  member  had  received  the  $1  a  Aveek  increase  in  wages,  and 

the  demand  for  workmen  was  greater  than  the  supply. Stablemen  No. 

10663  reported  six  employers  had  signed  agreement. Inside  Tele- 
phone AVorkers  No.  30  organized ;  06  members  admitted ;  voted  to  keep 
the  initiation  fee  at  $2  for  60  days ;  voted  to  close  charter  list  December 

26. Longshoremen  Assembly  No.  5789  api^ropriated  $25  to  Carnej^ 

Hospital. Machinists  No.  264  approved  and  accepted  the  pro^Dosition 

of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  H.  R.R.  to  increase  wages  of  machinists  and  helpers, 
Avhich  will  amount  to  $17,000  a  year  ;  minimum  wage  rate  was  also  estalj- 
lished,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  additional  j^ay  exjoected  May  1 ; 
reported  miion  shoj}  agreement  secured  with  a  "Worcester  firm,  the  first 

ever  gained  in  that  city. Machinists  No.   634  unanimously  indorsed 

motion  that  the  Government  build  its  own  naval  vessels. Stonemasons 

No.  9  rejjorted  every  member  employed  and  that  the  demand  for  men  on 

out-of-town  jobs  could  not  he  supplied. Woodworkers  District  Council 

indorsed  proposition  of  Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Makers  No.  251  to 
establish  the  nine-hour  day  without  loss  of  pay;  adopted  recommendation 

that  .stock  shojis  be  organized. Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  voted  to 

ask  School  Board  hereafter  to  place  all  janitors  appointed,  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  boilers,  on  same  rating  as  engineers ;  donated  $10  to 
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Ne\vs1)oys'  Scholar.ship  Fund. Granite  Cutters  Union  reported  every 

member  at  work;  donated  ,flO  to  Carney  Hospital. Longslioremen 

Asrsembly  Ko.  1062  voted  $60   in   sielv  benefits. Fomidry  Emj^loyees 

No.   23  voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 

Workers    No.   7    reported   every   member   employed ;    voted   to   affiliate 

with   C.    L.    U. Custom   Tailors    Xo.    223    held    mass    meeting   for 

organizing  purposes. (iarment   Workers   No.   1  opposed   increasing 

l^er  cajjita  tax  by  international ;  mass  meeting  held  to  raise  funds  for 
the  victims  of   Russian  jjersecution ;   label  gi-anted  to  several  additional 

firms. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  voted  to  issue  circular  to  crafts  calling 

for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  strikers  and  mob  victims  in  Russia ;  label 
reported  in  use  for  25  years,  and  also  the  first  ever  used  by  any  craft. 

Bookbinders   No.    16   indorsed    plan   to   assess   each    member   two 

hours'"  i^ay  twice  a  xenv,  in  November  and  April,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  international  in  raising  its  $200,000  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  the  eight-hour  day  throughout  the  country. Barbers  No.  182  admit- 
ted 39  new  members. Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11  voted  not  to  join 

new  Structural  Trades  Alliance;  indorsed  B.  T.  C.  and  voted  to  continue 
affiliation;  donated  $10  to   Newsboys'  Scholarship   Fund;  voted  $60  for 

sick  and  $250  for  death  benefits. Cooks  No.  328  voted  to  affiliate  Avith 

People's  Legal  Security  Co.  :  reported  membership  and  finances  larger 
than  for  a  number  of  years. Carriage  and  ^^'agon  Workei's  No.  9  do- 
nated $10  to  Carney  Hospital ;   reported  union  agreement  signed  by  one 

firm  ;   all  members  reported  em2)loyed. Cloak  Makers  No.  28  voted  to 

establish  a  sick  and  out-of-work  benefit  fund ;  members  of  recently  dis- 
solved Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26  joined  union. Pattern  Makers' 

Association  donated  $5  to  NcAvsboys'  Scholarshij)  Fund  and  $10  to  Carney 
Hosjiital. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  admitted  25  new  mem- 
bers ;   rei^orted  complete  organization. Bartenders  No.  77  donated  $50 

to  Carney  Hospital  and  $10  to  Newsboys'  Scholarship  Fund. P'reight 

Handlers  Assembly  No.  628  donated  $5  to  Carney  Hospital ;  voted  $260 

for  sick  benefits. Longshoremen  Provident  Union  voted  to  assess  each 

member  25  <'ents  for  donation  to  Carney  Hospital. Stationary  Firemen 

No.  3  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  People's  Legal  Security  Co.  ;  donated  $5 

to  Camej'  Hospital. Carpenters  No.  954  (Hebrew)  made  donation  of 

$125.50  to  victims  of  the  Russian  massacres  ;  reported  all  members  at 
work  under  union  conditions. Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  ap- 
pointed ])ermanent  agent :  voted  $60  for  sick  benefits  ;  re^jorted  130  new 
members  admitted  during  month  through  efforts  of  organizing  commit- 
tees.  Carpenters  No.  33  donated  $10  to  Newsboys'  Scholarship  Fund; 

i"ei)orted  every  member  employed,  and  not  able  to  meet  great  demand 
for  men ;  voted  to  affiliate  with  People's    Legal   Security  Co. ;  voted  $60 

in  sick  benefits. Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  donated  $5  to  Carney 

Hospital  and  made  donation  to  victims  of  Russian  massacres. Waiters 

No.  80  adoi^ted  local  sick  benefit  system,  Avhich  provides  for  the  payment 
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of  $5  a  week  to  any  member  incapacitated  for  work. Coopers  No.  58 

donated  $o  to  Carney  Hospital ;  reported  all  members  at  work  and  the 

entire  craft  practically  oi'ganized. Carpenters  No.  1096  reported  all 

members  at  work  and  union  not  able  to  secure  men  to  meet  demand. 

Marble  Workers  No.  56  reported  business  agent-  appointed  for  the  three 
bodies  of  that  craft  (^Nlarl^le  Workers,  Marble  Cutters,  and  Marl)Ie  Setters' 

Helpers  Unions). Piano  and  Oi'gan  Workers  No.  19  admitted  25  new 

members  and  reinstated  25  former  members. Sign  Builders  and  Hangers 

No.  1271  unanimously  indorsed  defence  fund  proposition  of  Carpenters  Dis- 
trict   Council. Newspaper    Wagon    Drivers   and    Helpers   No.   269 

donated  $25  to  Carney  Hospital. Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No. 

4  decided  to  reduce  initiation  fee  to  $10  for  a  limited  period. Overall  and 

Sheepskin  Workers  No.  163  donated  $10  to  Carney  Hospital. Iron  and 

Brass  Molders  No.  106  donated  $10  to  Carney  Hospital. Roundhouse 

Employees  Assembly  No.  1063  reported  all  men  eligible  to  membership 

now  organized. Gas  Fitters,  Fixture  Fitters,  and  Hangers  No.    175 

reported  all  differences  in  trade  matters  settled. Musicians  Protective 

Association  No.  9  to  erect  own  headcpiarters  and  office  building;  plan  to 
have  stock  owned  exclusively  by  union,  or  members  of  it,  and  will  be  first 

labor  organization  in  Boston  to  erect  own  building. On  November 

21,  an  ad-intei'im  injunction  was  granted  by  Superior  Court  to  four  stone 
pointers  employed  by  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  restraining  Bricklayers  Nos. 
3  and  27  and  Stonemasons  No.  9  from  compelling  company  to  discharge 
complainants,  and  from  combining  and  conspiring  to  interfere  with  said 
complainants  in  the  practice  of  their  trade  and  occupation,  or  to  prevent 
tliem  from  obtaining  furtlier  employment  thereat.  On  November  24,  an 
interlocutory  decree  continued  the  ad-interim  injunction  until  further  order 
of  Court.  On  December  11,  final  decree  issued.  On  December  15,  de- 
fendants appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  On  October  17,  1906,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  sent  down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Robert  H, 
Pickett  et  al.  v.  Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  No.  3  et  al., 
sustaining  a  decree  of  the  Superior  Court  in  so  far  as  it  restrains  the  de- 
fendants from  combining  in  a  way  to  compel  their  employer  to  join  with 
them  to  force  the  owners  of  a  building  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  and  break 
the  contract  that  the  owners  had  with  the  latter,  but  reversing  it  as  to  the 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  combining  and  conspiring  to 
interfere  with  tlie  comj^lainants,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  practice  of  their 
trade  and  occupation,  or  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  further  employ- 
ment thereat. Gold  Beaters  No.  3  decided  to  open  the  membership 

roll  for  30  days,  during  which  time  all  non-union  men  may  affiliate. 

Paperhangers  No.  258  indorsed  action  of  Lynn  imion  in  petitioning  Con- 
gress for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  alcohol  intended  for  use  in  the  arts  and 
industries,  so  that  the  present  use  of  wood  alcohol  will  not  be  necessary, 

such  use  being   dangerous  to  health. Steamfitters    No.   22    reported 

every  member  at  work,  and  supply  not  equal  to  demand  for  men.  
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Wood,  AVire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72  protested  against  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers  granting  charters  to  metal  lathers  ;  matter  was  consid- 
ered by  A.  F.  of  L.  conv'ention  and  report  read. Sheet  Metal  Workers 

No.  17  donated  $5  to  Carney  Hospital. Upholsterers  No.  63  reported 

every  member  at  work. Bakers  No.  45  (Hebrew)  voted  $10  to  striking 

cloth  hat  and  cap  makers ;  provision  made  to  assist  all  unemployed  mem- 
bers during  the  winter. Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.  5572  donated 

$350  to  widow  of  member  wiio  met  death  by  accident. Lumber  Team- 
sters and  Handlers  No.  112  reinstated  15  former  members. Sanitary 

and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149  voted  $G0  for  sick  bene- 
fits and  $10  to  Carney  Hospital. Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  11 

donated   $5  to   Newsboys   Scholarshiji  Fund   and  Carney  Hospital. 

Longshoremen  Assembly  No.  7174  voted  $75  for  sick  benefits. 

December.     Knee  Pants  Makers  amalgamated  with  Pant  Makers  No. 

173. Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Workers  No.  251  presented  request 

for  nine-hour  da}' without  loss  of  wages;  request  refused. Sand  and 

Ti^jcart  Drivers  No.  191  reported  two  large  contracts  unionized;   75  new 

members  admitted. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  granted  label  to 

five  firms. Carjjenters  No.   33  admitted  26  new  members. Shop 

and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  ratified  21  union  contracts,  which  will  establish 
eight-hour  day  and  new  union  scale  .January  1  ;  reported  gain  of  400 
members  in  two  months  as  result  of  reduction  of  initiation  fee  to  $1  and 
strong  organizing  efforts  ;  initiation  fee  to  be  increased  to  original  amount 
of  .$10  after  January  1. Carpenters  No.  96  adoj^ted  resolutions  con- 
demning Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  for  the  employment  of  women  as  ticket 

sellers  in  subway  and   stations. Piano  and  Organ  "Workers  No..  19 

admitted  49  new  members. Woodworkers   No.   24  criticized  Boston 

Elevated  Ry.  Co.  for  the  employment  of  women  at  stations  at  reduced 

wages  ;  voted  to  raise  the  dues  from  65  to  75  cents  a  month. Cloth  Hat 

and  Cap  Makers  No.  7  voted  all  members  must  have  dues  paid  uj)  before 

December  19  or  action  would  betaken  by  union. Electrotypers  No.  11 

voted  to  assess  each  member  50  cents  a  week  to  assist  printers  in  struggle 

for  eight-hour  day. Musicians  Protective  Assembly  No.  1629  admitted 

50  new  members. Cabinet  Makers  and  Mill  Hands  No.   280  repoi'ted 

union  conditions  in  all  shops  where  members  are  employed. Railway 

Carmen  :  Star  of  the  East  Lodge  No.  447  organized ;  members  of  Plymouth 
Rock  Lodge  No.  184  joined  in  a  bod3^ Typographical  No.  13  unani- 
mously voted  to  indorse  the  international  referendum  proposition  that  each 
member  be  assessed  10  i>er  cent  of  his  wages  every  Aveek  after  January  1 

to  aid  in  securing  the  eight-hour  day. Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No. 

5572    voted  $105   for  sick  benefits. Longshoremen  Provident  Union 

requested  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour;  voted  $75  in  sick  benefits;   paid 

death  benefit  of  $80. Plioto-Engravers  No.   3  i-eported  membership 

had  increased  so  as  to  double  its  number  during  past  year. Garment 

Workers  District  Council  voted  to  assess  everv  member  of  unions  within 
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their  jurisdiction  live  cents  a  week  to  defray  expenses  of  label  agents  and 
label  agitation  tlu'oughout  Xew  England ;   ajDpointed  Ijusiness  agent  and 

granted  label  to  one  firm. Marble  Cutters  No.  50  decided  to  jjostpone 

I'equest  for  increase  of  wages  ;  reported  organization  practically  completed 

in  this  city  and  vicinity. Stationary'  Firemen  No.  242  admitted  37  men 

Avho  transferred  from  Stationary  Firemen  No.  3. Painters  and  Deco- 
rators No.  11  reported  $2,112  paid  in  sick  and  accident  benefits  and  $868 

in  funeral  benefits  and  expenses  during  year. Carriage  and  Wagon 

AVorkers  No.  9  voted  to  make  a  Chi'istmas  offering  to  all  members  who  were 
sick  or  unemployed. Pattern  Makers'  Association  increased  sick  bene- 
fits from  $4  to  $7  a  week. Upholsterers  No.  53  reinstated  25  former 

members;    voted  to   aftiliate   with   Woodworkers   District   Council. 

Teamsters  No.  25  presented  new  wage  scale  to  employers ;  voted  $25  to 

Carney  Hospital. Longshoremen  Assembly  No.  1062  voted  $40  in  sick 

l)enefits. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  ropoi'ted  that  all  leading  hotels  have 

practieallj'  agreed  to   handle  only  union-made   cigars;    reported  $1,200 

paid  in  death  benefits. Boxmakers  No.   201  voted  an  assessment  of 

five  cents  a  week  on  each  member  to  assist  in  the  international  eight-hour 

day  effort. Barbers  No.  182  granted  six  new  shoj)  cai'ds. Wood, 

Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72  reported  all  members  at  work  and  not 
able  to  supply  demand  for  men. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment Teamsters  No.  149  appointed  committee  to  draft  and  urge  a  pension 

bill  for  city  employees  ;  voted  $30  in  sick  benefits. Laundry  Wagon 

Drivers  No.  650  voted  to  thoroughly  reorganize  craft. Cabinet  Makers 

and  Mill  Hands  No.  280  reported  all  members  employed. Bakers  No. 

45  (Hebrew)  ratified  several  agreements  and  reported  union  conditions 
observed  by  every  employer. 

Jamiary.     Marble   Setters'   Helpers  No.  54  repoi'led  eveiy  member  at 

work  and  not  able  to  supply  demand  for  men. Freight  Clerks  Assem- 

lily  No.  5572  disbursed  over  $200  in  sick  and  accident  benefits ;  pi'oceeds 
of  ball  netted  $679  to  benefit  fund;  45  new  members  admitted. Car- 
penters No.  33  voted  $114  in  sick  benefits  and  $10  to  the  Women's  Label 
League;  indorsed  label  of  printers;  voted  to  start  organizing  campaign. 
Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  reported,  as  a  result  of  a  sj)ecial  initia- 
tion fee,  an  increase  of  500  members  for  tlu'ee  months,  which  represents 
practically  all  men  who  were  outside  the  ranks  ;  reported  all  but  six  sho^^s 

observing  union  conditions. Sheet  INIetal  Workers  No.  17  reported  all 

but  one  shop  on  the  eight-hour  basis ;  voted  that  each  member  should  pay 
$1  a  month,  40  cents  of  which  will  go  towards  a  reserve  fund  for  defence 
purposes  when  the  union  presents  demand  for  increase  of  50  cents  a  day  on 
May  1 ;  appointed  committee  to  request  Mayor  to  require  all  ventilation  and 
sheet  metal  roofing  on  schoolhouses  to  be  jjerformed  by  union  sheet  metal 
workers ;  indorsed  decision  of  C.  L.  U.  that  each  building  trades  organiza- 
tion recognize  the  union  cards  of  all  building  trades  locals  afliliated  with 
C.  L.  U.  until  report  is  received  of  a  building  trades  section  of  the  C.  L.  U., 
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Avhieh  will  bring  all  the  trades  together  in  one  large  central  body  for  mutual 
effort ;  committee  reported  disputes  Avith  Carpenters  District  Council  and 
plumbers'  union  adjusted  amicably. Bookbinders  Xo.  16  Aoted  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  to  printers  in  effort  to  establish  eight-hour  day. 

Carpenters  Xo.    1096  (Floorlayers)  reported  craft  completely  unionized. 

Painters  and  Decorators  Xo.  11  appropriated  .$40  in  sick  benefits  and 

$)150  for  one  disability  benefit;   voted  unanimous  sui:)port  to  Lynn  union  in 

effort  to  have  tax  removed  from    grain  alcohol. Plumbers  Xo.    12 

reported  establishment  of  new  wage  scale  of  $4  a  day  by  employers  as 
favorable ;  appointed  committee  to  call  attention  of  Mayor  to  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  building  and  sanitary  laws. Building  Laborers  Xo.  15 

admitted  42  new  members ;  announced  that  union  has  jurisdiction  over  all 

derrick  and  iron-handling  on  building  jobs. Calnnet  IVIakers  and  Mill 

Hands  Xo.  280  voted  to  fine  every  member  50  cents  wiio  does  not  attend 
meetings. Stationary  Firemen  Xo.  242  admitted  31  members  and  re- 
ported membershii)  as  4o2 ;  initiation  fee  to  be  $3  until  Jan.  1,  1907. 

Cigar  Makei's  Xo.  97  protested  against  the  Philippine  tariff  bill ;  members 
not  voting  for  international  officers  to  l)e  fined  50  cents  ;  contributed  .$128 
toward  voluntar}'  fund  for  relief  of  the  Russian  Jews  ;  voted  $50  to  Carney 
Hospital  and  $25  to  Woman's  Label  League;  appointed  committee  to 
address  every  labor  organization  in  Boston  and  vicinity  during  the  next 

four  weeks. Railway  Carmen:   Star  of  the  East  Lodge  Xo.  447  closed 

charter  list  Avith  a  membership  of  516. Raihvay  Carmen:  Bay  State 

Lodge  Xo.  102  reported  $750  i^aid  for  benefits  during  past  six  months. 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Xo.  72  voted  a  fine  of  $5  on  any  delegate 
Avho  does  not   attend    next  meeting  of  B.  T.  C.  ;  voted   to  affiliate  Avitli 

C.  L.  U. Upholsterers  Xo.  53  voted  to  join  People's  Legal  Security 

Co. Sign  Writers  Xo.  391  voted  to  affiliate  Avith  B.  T.  C. Long- 
shoremen Assembly  Xo.  5789  reported  $400  paid  in  death  and  $350  in  sick 

benefits. Machinists  Xo.  264  A'oted  to  call  attention  of  C.  L.  U.  to  the 

matter  of  fake  emplo3'ment  agencies  ;  request  for  dispensation  of  fees  for 
30  days  granted  to  secure  the  admittance  of  100  men. Stationary  En- 
gineers Xo.  16  instructed  chief  engineers  of  breweries  that  they  must  stand 
by   regular   wage   and  hour  schedule   and  Avork  in   eight-hour  shifts  in 

consecutive  hours. Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Xo.  4  received 

notice  from  Executi\e  Board  of  International  that  I'oad  roller  engineers 

belong  to  the  craft. Teamsters  Xo.  25  reported  4,512  members  in 

good  standing. Stablemen  Xo.  10663  presented  1906  union  agreement 

to  employers;  similar  to  preceding  agreements. Park  Emplo^-ees  As- 
sembly Xo.  7576  appointed  committee  to  request  JNIayor  to  reinstate  sus- 
pended  members. Coal    Handlers  and    Teamsters   Xo.  328   reported 

Avage  antl  working  agreement  adopted  l)y  the  largest  lirms  of  the  city. 

Custom  Tailors  Xo.  223  voted  to  abolish  the  initiation  fee  and  to  admit, 
free  of  cost,  all  persons  eligible  to  membership ;  30  new  members  ad- 
mitted;   mass   meeting  for  organization   purposes   lield. Steamfitters 
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Xo.  22  pledged  moral  supjjort  and  assistance  to  printers  in  struggle  for 
eight-hour  day ;  indorsed  bill  for  establishment  of  free  employment  offices 

and  the  seamen's  effort  to  have  State  law  of  1848  repealed. Carpenters 

Xo.  954  (Hebrew)  donated  $10  to  Home  for  Destitute  Hebrew  Children. 

Mass  meeting  of  33  carpenters'  unions  held  to  consider  annual  Avage 

agreement  and  working  rules  ;  old  agreement  to  expire  May  1. Piano 

and  Organ  Workers  No.  19  reinstated  47  former  members  ;  reported  Avages 
had  been  increased  and  better  hours  and  conditions  secured  in  many  shops. 

Woodworkers  Xo.  24  decided  against  those  engaged  on  special  grades 

and  lines  of  cabinet  Avork  forming  a  separate  body. Musicians  Pi'otec- 

tive  No.  9  reinstated  American  Watch  Company  Band,  Avhich  had  been 

suspended  for  participating  in  an  interdicted  jjarade. Electrotypers 

No.  11  donated  -SoO  to  sti'iking  Cincinnati  Union  and  .$10  to  Holy  Ghost 

Hospital. Freestone   Cutters' Association  A'oted  to  affiliate  Avith  the 

international  union  of  that  craft. Longshoremen's  Trades  Council  met 

to  consider  AA'age  scale  and  Avorking  rules  for  1906  ;  no  action  taken,  pend- 
ing negotiations. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters 

No.  149  indorsed  pension  bill  for  city  employees  as  drafted  and  approved 
by  Mayor;  voted  $115  in  sick  benefits  and  $5  to  Woman's  Label  League; 
reported  $276  paid  in  sick  benefits  the  last  three  months  and  $1,214  during 

year. Ne\vsbo3's  ProtectiA'e  No.  9077  adopted  new  stj-le  union  biitton. 

Longshoremen  Assembly  No.  7174  admitted  26  new  members;  re- 
ported .$60  paid  in  sick  benefits  and  .$105  for  one  death  benefit. Long- 
shoremen's Provident  Union  voted  $95  for  sick  benefits  and  .$80  for  one 
death  benefit;  reported  $2,450  paid  out  for  sick  and  death  benefits  the 

past   year;    reported  membersliip  of  575  in  good  stantling. Freight 

Handlers   Assembly   No.   628  reported  disbursements  of   .$360   for   sick 

benefits  the  past  six  months. Bartenders  No.  77  ajDpointed  committee 

to  assist  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  in  its  efforts  to  have  the 
abutters'  law  repealed,  and  to  have  enacted  the  2)roposed  bill  Avhich  takes 
the  responsibilit}'  from  the  saloon  or  hotel  keeper  and  places  it  upon  tlie 
union  ;  and  to  assist  in  securing  a  laAV  which  will  allow  saloons  and  hotels 
to  be  kept  open  after  4  i*.m.  on  election  days ;  voted  to  place  a  Chelsea 

hotel   on  unfair  list. ]Metal  Polishers,    Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95 

appointed  committee  to  Avait  upon  the  State  Police  and  request  that  the  law 
relative  to  installing  bloAvers  in  all  metal  Avorkshops  be  rigidly  enfoi'ced, 

as     many    firms     are    reported    as   Adolating    this    laAV. Brickla\^ers 

Benevolent  and  Protective  No.  3  A^oted  to  affiliate  Avith  the  People's  Legal 
Security  Co.,  and  to  coA'er  the  cost  it  Avas  decided  to  increase  dues  from  50 

cents    to   60  cents    a   month. Horseshoers  No.   5  admitted  120   new 

members  and  rej^orted  $1,400  paid  in  sick  and  $300  in  death  benefits  dur- 
ing year. Boston  Typothetjv  refused  to  consider  any  proposition  Avhich 

did  not  include  the  54-hour  Aveek  and  open  shop  in  conference  Avith  scale 
committee  of  Tj-pographical  No.  13,  Avho  would  not  concede  these  terms ; 
negotiations  came  to  abrupt  close. Electrical  Workers  No.   104  ap- 
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pointed  committee  to  draft  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  which  Avill 
amend  the  alleged  defects  in  the  present  employers"  liability  law  ;  adopted 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  city  establishing  a  municipal  gas  and  electric 
lighting  plant :  indorsed  efforts  of  seamen  to  have  Massachusetts  law  of 

1848    repealed;    indorsed   public   opinion   bill. Stonemasons   No.    9 

increased  dues  for  purpose  of  accumulating  a  local  defence  fimd  to  be 

used  if  needed  when  wage  agreement  is  presented. Knights  of  Labor : 

District  Assembly  Xo.  ;3<;>  (Incorporated)  held  quarterly  convention  ;  adoj^ted 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  pensioning  of  city  employees  ;  instructed  legislative 
committee  to  appear  before  various  committees  of  House  and  Senate,  also  of 
cit}^  government,  on  all  bills  affecting  the  workman :  reported  gain  of  410 
members,  by  affiliated  assemblies,  in  the  past  quarter;  reported  three  new 
assemblies  being  formed. Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  presented  bill  to  Legis- 
lature calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  18-48  regarding  seamen  and  their 
rights. Blacksmiths  Xo.  9  appointed  committee  to  act  with  other  organ- 
izations having  members  employed  by  the  Boston  &  Elaine  R.R.  in  regard  to 

the  proposed  pension  system. Laborers,  Excavators,  and  Rockmen's  Xo. 

11679  to  have  initiation  fee  at  $2  after  February'  1. Waitresses  Xo. 

371  organized  Avith  200  members  ;  executive  board  voted  to  continue  initia- 
tion fee  at  .50  cents  for  the  present. Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 

Xo.  7  voted  to  affiliate  with  People's  Legal  .Security  Company ;  reported 

all  members  employed. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  Xo.  650  reorganized. 

Electrical  Workers  Xo.   103  appointed  committee  to  appear  before 

legislative  committees  on  all  bills  relating  to  electrical  work  now  before 
the  Legislature,  one  of  which  is  from  the  employers'  association  regarding 
licenses,  as  the  union  has  jiresented  a  license  bill  of 'its  own  whicli  applies 

to  contractors  and  installing  firms. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  Xo. 

9  voted  $20  in  sick  benefits. Boiler  Makers:  Boston  Lodge  Xo.  431 

adopted  a  new  sick  benefit  system,  which  will  pay  85  a  week  for  10  weeks. 

Typographical  Xo.  13  voted  to  strike  if  demand  for  eight-hour  day  is 

not  granted ;  indorsed  bill  before  Legislature  to  have  union  label  on  all 
school  text-books  and  appointed  committee  to  attend  hearing  on  matter ; 
indorsed  bill  of  Seamen's  L'nion  for  repeal  of  the  law  of  1848,  which  denies 
seamen  the  rights  of  other  citizens  ;  donated  810  to  Woman's  Label  League. 
Garment  Workers  District  Council  received  notice  that  plan  of  amal- 
gamation of  the  Journeymen  Tailors  of  Xorth  America  and  the  United 
Garment  Workers  Avas  defeated  on  referendiim  vote ;  indorsed  efforts  of 
Seamen's  Union  to  have  law  of  1848  repealed  to  conform  with  revised 
United  .States  statutes. 

February/.  Barbers  Xo.  182  held  joint  meeting  with  master  barbers; 
both  organizations  voted  to  act  together  in  urging  j^assage  of  bill  before 
Legislature  providing  for  licensing  of  barbers  ;  affiliated  Avith  Cambridge 
and  Chelsea  C.  L.  U.,  and  extended  jurisdiction  to  include  cities  and  towns 
in  suburbs;  absorbed  Cambridge  union  and  admitted  54  ncAV  members,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  from  that  body ;   I'einstated  nine  members  and 
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granted  19  shop  cards. Machinists  No.  264  reported  four  large  shops 

unionized. Woodworkers  District  Council  indorsed  bills  before  Legis- 
lature to  extend  the  time  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  sold  by  inn- 
holders  in  city  of  Boston ;  for  repeal  of  law  relative  to  the  enticing  or 
persuading  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their  vessels ;  and  for  repeal  of  law 

relative  to  abutters. Lithographers  No.  3  indorsed  strike  of  printers 

for  eight-hour  day  and   pledged   full    support. Paving   Department 

Employees  Assembly  No.  9816  pledged  support  of  bill  providing  for  the 
pensioning  of  city  employees ;  indorsed  referendum  bill  before  Legislature 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring  the  submission 
to  popular  vote  in  certain  instances  of  specific  laws  and  amendments  to  the 

Constitution. Railroad  Trainmen :  Boston   Lodge   No.    97    appointed 

committee  to  draw  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  national  employers'  lia- 
bility ])ill  and  to  forward  same  to  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Massachusetts. Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  reported  union  con- 
ditions granted  at  one  theatre  ;  indorsed  legislation  desired  by  labor  unions  ; 
directed  committee  to  wait  on  Mayor  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
union  wages  and  hours  in  jjublic  institutions  of  the  city ;  approved  the 
placing  of  local  theatre  on  unfair  list  by  Musicians  Protective  Association 

No.   9  for  employing  non-union  men  in  orchestra. Hay  and  Grain 

Teamsters  No.  808  adopted  Avorking  rules  and  wage  scale  then  in  vogue, 

for  1906. Longshoremen's   unions   requested  transatlantic  steamship 

lines  of  Boston  to  grant  increase  in  wages  for  handling  bulk  cargo  and  for 
overtime  work ;  conferences,  held  between  representatives  of  the  unions 
and  of  the  steamship  lines,  resulted  in  an  agreement,  signed  Feb.  17, 
1906,  to  take  effect  the  following  day;  principal  changes  are:  An  in- 
crease from  30  cents  to  35  cents  an  hour  for  handling  bulk  cargo  and  an 

increase  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  night  work. Sand  and 

Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  raised  initiation  fee  from  $1  to  $2;  voted  to 
establish  an  accident  benefit  system  for  members  in  good  standing  and  to 
provide  the  funds  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  a  month ;  admitted  55  new 

members. Transatlantic  Steamship  Clerks  Assembly  No.  1648  voted 

to  raise  dues  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  a  month  and  initiation  fee  from  $10 
to  $25 :  appointed  first  permanent  business  agent ;  indorsed  effort  of 
Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  to  have  the  law  relative  to  the  enticing  or  per- 
suading of  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their  vessels  repealed. Allied 

Printing  Trades  Council  indorsed  strike  of  printers  and  voted  moral  and 
financial  support  of  other  printing  trades'  unions  to  assist  in  gaining  de- 
mands ;  label  granted  to  two  firms ;  reported  use  of  label  in  75  shops  in 

which  printers  have  been  granted  eight-hour  day. Bricklayers  No.  3 

voted  moral  and  financial  aid  to  printers  on  strike ;  indorsed  effort  of 
Atlantic  Coast  Seamen  to  have  the  law  relative  to  the  enticing  or  persuading 
of  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their  vessels  repealed ;  indorsed  bill  which 
p>rovides  for  protest  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  inspect- 
ors of  public    Innldings  for  this  city. Sheet  Metal  Workers   No.    17 
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raised  initiation  fee  from  $25  to  $37.50 ;  adopted  resolution  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  united  building  trades  organization  in  this  city,  and  indorsed  plan 
for  a  building  trades  section  in  the  C.  L.  U. Sewer  Department  La- 
borers Assembly  No.  1621  indorsed  bill  providing  for  pensioning  of  city 

employees. Electrical  Workers  No.  103  voted  to  send  back  unread 

any  printed  matter  which  did  not  bear  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council ;  indorsed  strike  of  iron  molders  at  Napier  Motor  Co. Carpen- 
ters No.  33  voted  $500  to  contingent  fund  of  Carpenters  District  Council : 
to  aid  members  on  strike,  it  was  voted  to  issue  no  traveling  cards  for 
LaAvrence  until  dispute  there  is  over :  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  eight- 
hour  day. Bookbinders  No.  16  indorsed  printers'  strike  for  eight-hour 

workday  :  reported  assessments  being  paid  by  eveiy  member  to  fund  prepai'- 

ing  for  a  future  eight-hour  day  effort. Carpenters  No.  1096  (Floorlay- 

ers)  voted  against  proposition  of  Carpenters  District  Council  that  initiation 
fee  be  reduced  from  $10  to  $2  for  the  Somerville,  ]\Iedford,  Everett,  and 
North  Cambridge  districts  while  an  organizing  campaign  was  being  made 

at  those  places. Grocery    and  provision   clerks   of    S.    Boston    held 

meeting  to  reorganize  union;  in  May,  organized  as  Grocery  and  Provision 

Clerks  No.  1095. Gas  Fitters,  Fixture  Fitters,  and  Hangers  No.  175 

indorsed  bill  providing  for  a  municipal  gas  and  electric  lighting  plant, 
condemned  Councilmen  who  voted  against  measure,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  Common  Council  adopting  bill  to  have  question  placed 
before  the  citizens  at  next  election ;  indorsed  prmtei's"  strike  for  eight-horn' 
day  and  pledged  support ;  approved  proposition  to  form  a  building  trades 
section  of  C.  L.  U. :  voted  to  attend  hearing  on  picketing  bill  at  State 
House ;  executive  board  voted  to  enforce  rule  that  where  one  man  works 
in  a  shop,  in  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  non-union  men,  the  union  card 
of  the  one  man  will  not  entitle  employer  to  take  work,  the  contract  of 
which  calls  for  union  labor  ;  attention  of  saloon  keepers  particularly  called 
to  this  decision,  and  they  will  be  requested,  when  any  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  done  for  them,  to  see  that  all  men  working  on  job  hold  union  cards. 

Photo-Engravers  No.  3  donated  $25  to  Carney  Hospital. Coopers 

No.  58  indorsed  effort  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to  secure  repeal  of 
law  relating  to  the  enticing  or  persuading  of  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their 
vessels ;  favored  bills  providing  for  extending  the  time  in  which  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  may  be  sold  by  innholders  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  indorsed 
legislative  measures  desired  by  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  overtime,  and  initiative  and  referendum ;  appointed  committee 

to  attend   hearing  on  picketing   bill. Bookbinders   No.   56    indorsed 

strike  of  printers  and  tendered  support. Tile  Layers  No.  22  and  Tile 

Layers"  Helpers  No.  36  voted  to  elect  joint  business  agent ;  journeymen 

indorsed  helpers"  proposed  wage  schedule  and  working  rules  for  1906. 

Upholsterers  No.  53  indorsed  effort  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to 
secure  repeal  of  law  relative  to  tlie  enticing  or  persuading  of  seamen  to 
desert  or  leave  their  vessels  ;  indorsed  picketing  bill  and  printers'  strike  for 
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the  eight-hour  day. Building  Laborers  No.  15  voted  in  favor  of  the  form- 
ation of  a  district  council  to  affiliate  with  the  International  Union  of  Hod 
Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  which  is  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. ; 
indorsed  bill  to  extend  the  time  in  which  mtoxicating  liquors  may  be  sold 

by  innholders  in  the  city  of  Boston. Bakers  No.  4  indorsed  effort  of 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to  have  law  relative  to  the  enticing  or 
persuading  of  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their  vessels  repealed ;  indorsed 
bill  to  extend  the  time  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  sold  by  inn- 
holders  in  the  city  of  Boston. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.   68 

adopted   a   new  wage  scale;    reported   craft  completely  organized. 

Paperhangers  No.  258  opposed  bill  before  Legislature  relative  to  the  use  of 

wall-paper  in  tenement  houses. Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  voted 

in  favor  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  initiation  fee  to  $2  for  30  days  for 
new  members  admitted  into  unions  in  Somerville,  Medford,  and  North 
Cambridge,  the  object  being  to  induce  all  carpenters  not  already  mem- 
bers of  unions  to  join  ;  voted  $51  in  sick  benefits. Stationary  Firemen 

No.  242  appointed  committee  to  unionize  all  firemen  in  schoolhouses  of 
Boston  and  vicinity. — ■, —  Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11  voted  to  request 
Board  of  Police  that  in  the  future  all  boats  under  control  of  board  be 
painted  by  union  painters  and  not  by  policemen ;  appointed  committee  to 
call  upon  all  city  officials  in  regard  to  men  not  painters  doing  painting  work 
in  bath,  paving,  sewer,  and  other  departments ;  voted  $45  in  sick  bene- 
fits.   Finance  committee  of  Cigar  Makers  No.  97  reported  that  income 

for  past  six  months  was  $5,883,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  obtained 
through  a  label  assessment  of  $2  a  member ;  expenditures  amounted  to 
$5,668,  of  which  $1,068  was  given  the  New  England  conference  of  cigar 
makers'  unions  for  general  label  agitation  and  advertising  throughout 
New  England,  and  $4,066  was  spent  in  label  advertising  by  local  union 
in  this  immediate  vicinity ;  $263  was  given  to  unions  which  had  requested 
donations. Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron  Workers  No.  59  in- 
dorsed proposition  for  a  building  trades  section  of  C.  L.  U. ;  indorsed 
printers'  strike  for  eight-hour  day. Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109  in- 
dorsed bill  before  Congress  to  remove  the  revenue  tax  from  denatured  alco- 
hol for  use  in  the  industries  and  arts. Freestone  Cutters'  Association 

received  charter  from  international  union  of  the  craft. Freight  handlers 

employed  by  B.  &  A.  R.R.  in  East  Boston  organized  as  Freight  Handlers  : 
Grand  Junction  Assembly  No.  1065,  with  65  charter  members. Build- 
ing Laborers  No.  209  (Italian)  decided  to  allow  Building  Laborers 
No.  38  (Italian)  to  amalgamate  with  it  under  these  terms :  That  if 
amalgamation  is  effected  at  once  it  will  be  without  cost,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  charge  of  $5  for  each  member. Plasterers  No.  154  organ- 
ized.  Waitresses  No.  371  reported  as  having  doubled  membership; 

decided    to   continue  initiation  fee  at   50  cents ;    established  information 

office    and   free   employment    bureau. Boxmakers   No.  201   indorsed 

municipal  ownership  of  gas  plants  and  bill  before  Legislature  providing 
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for  repeal   of   law    relative  to  the  enticing  or  persuading  of  seamen   to 

desert  or   leave   their  vessels. Railway  Clerks  :    Boston  Lodge  No.  1 

admitted  50  new  members. Carpenters  Xo.  954  (Hebrew)  reported  all 

members  employed. Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  105  voted 

opposition  to  the  bill  before  Congress  to  restrict  duties  on  harness  goods, 
and  will  send  letters  of 'protest  to  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men.  Elevator  Constructors  No.  4  indorsed  plan  to  form  a  building- 
trades  section  of  the  C.  L.  U.  ;  decided  not  to  have  any  printed  matter  read 
at  meetings  which  did  not  have  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 

Typographical    No.   13  adopted  resolution  recommending   that   city 

issue  a  directory,  to  be  distribiited  at  cost  to  citizens,  names  and  addresses 
to  be  gathered  by  a  city  department,  and  the  printing  to  be  done  by  the 
mimicipal  printing  plant ;  president  of  international  stated  that  local  union 
will  retain  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  10  per  cent  wage  assessment  collected 
in  city  for  sustaining  printers  affected  by  local  strike  ;  voted  financial  assist- 
ance to  striking  jjrinters  at  Norwood. Members  of  Lumber  Teamsters 

and  Handlers  No.  112  and  non-union  lumber  teamsters  held  meeting  and 

voted  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  reduction  of  hours. On 

account  of  the  owners  of  Wells  Memorial  Building  being  reported  as  erect- 
ing buildings  in  Dorchester  under  unfair  conditions,  unions  in  the  building- 
trades  Avithdrew    from  hall  and   held  meetings   elsewhere. Laundry 

Wagon  Drivers  No.  650  decided  to  begin  active  campaign  for  the  thorough 
organization  of  the  craft,  and  appointed  committee  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  the  l^artenders  and  barbers  unions  in  their  effort ;  indorsed  municipal  gas 
lighting  and  the  printers'  strike  for  eight-hour  day. Slate  and  Soap- 
stone  Workers  No.  1  decided  to  request  an  increase  in  wages. Elec- 
trical Workers  No.  104  indorsed  plan  of  pensions  for  city  employees. 

Woodworkers  No.  24  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  eight-hour  day. 

March.  Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  No.  126  voted  assistance  to  lumber 
teamsters  in  effort  to  better  their  working  conditions ;  ai^pointed  large 
committee  to  assist  Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  650  in  unionizing  driv- 
ers   in   Boston. Tile    Layei's'  Helpers    No.    36    pledged    themselves 

not   to  receive  any  printed  matter  which  does  not   bear  label  of  Allied 

Printing  Trades  Council. Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  71 

voted  to  present  demand  for  increase  in  wages  and  decrease  in  hours  of 

labor. Stonemasons  No.  9  indorsed  recommendation  that  all  foremen 

on  buildings  must  be  practical  mechanics  and  members  of  Bricklayers  and 
Masons  International  Union  ;  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  eight-hour  day 
and  pledged  themselves  not  to  receive  any  printed  matter  which  does  not 
bear  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. Water  Workers  Assem- 
bly No.  1927  donated  $10  to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers. 

Woodworkers  District  Council  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  eight-hour 
day,  and  recommended  that   no  union   man   receive  am'  printed  matter 

unless  it  bears  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.  Hatters  No.  6 

indorsed  i^rinters'  strike  and  bill  for  municipal  gas  lighting;   donated  $10 
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to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers. Icemen's  Protective  No.  171 

voted  to  reorganize ;  reduced  initiation  fee  from  $5  to  .$2  for  drivers  and 
$1  for  helpers,  and  all  reinstatement  fees  to  be  $2. Hoisting  and  Port- 
able Engineers  No.  4  made  protest  to  Mayor  against  contractor  not  observ- 
ing union  conditions  on  cit}^  contracts  ;  elected  committee  of  three  to  confer 
with  similar  committee  from  Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  regarding  juris- 
diction of   road-rolling   engineers. Lamplighters   No.   11943    started 

petition  asking  that  the  city  do  its  own  gas  lighting. Machinists  No. 

264  increased  salary  of  business  agent  50  cents  a  day. Musicians  Pro- 
tective No.  9  discussed  parade  of  March  17,  and  reported  that  although 
the  county  board  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had  voted  that  none 
but  union  bands  be  permitted,  one  of  the  local  divisions  had  engaged  the 
Working  Boys'  Home  band  and  another  a  Knights  of  Labor  band  ;  it  was 
decided  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  inves- 
tigation, with  instructions  to  report  to  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  before 
March  17,  when  definite  action  would  be  taken  ;  decided  to  reduce  initiation 
fee  during  May  to  $10  for  any  man  who  has  never  made  application  for 
membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. Musicians  Pro- 
tective Assembly  No.  1629,  K.  of  L.,  brought  a  bill  in  the  Superior  Court 
against  members  of  the  Musicians'  Protective  No.  9,  atfiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  inter- 
fering with  the  contracts  of  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  corporation  and 
to  restrain  them  from  preventing  the  carrying  out  of  contracts  made  by 
Paterson's  Boston  Cadet  Band  and  Byrn's  Militai-y  Band  with  Divisions 
15,  19,  40,  47,  and  51,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  to  parade  on  March 
17  ;  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  bands  which  had  been  engaged  for 
the  parade  did  not  turn  out  to  offer  their  services,  having  been  notified  that 
their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  other  bands ;  voted  to  continue  the  suit 
against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  musicians ;  admitted  30  new  members ;  indorsed 
assignment  of  wages  bill  before  Legislature  ;  reported  that  assembly  had 
received  financial  assistance  and  encouragement  from  all  of  the  K.  of  L. 
assemblies  to  aid  its  equity  proceedings  against  the  Musicians  Protective 

Association. Pavers  No.  1  decided  to  have  a  quarterly  button  which 

all  members  in  good  standing  must  wear ;  decided  to  allow  the  27  mem- 
bers living  in  Worcester  to  form  a  union  in  that  city. Iron  and  Brass 

Molders  No.  106  and  Coremakers  No.  428  held  joint  meeting  and  passed 
resolutions  indorsing  bill  providing  for  suitable  sanitar}^  conditions  in 
foundries,  and  requested  Senators  and  Representatives  to  take  favor- 
able action;   in  April,  bill  was  approved  by  Governor  (Chap.  250,  Acts  of 

1906). Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  adopted  resolution  that  city  do  its 

own  gas  lighting ;  voted  to  oppose  the  ai)pointment  of  any  man,  unless 
he  be  a  union  engineer,  to  positions  at  the  drainage  station  at  Cow  Pas- 
ture ;  appointed  committee  to  act  with  C.  L.  U.  in  effort  to  enlist  the  good 
offices  of  the  Governor  to  the  end  that  union  conditions  be  established  for 
engineers  and  firemen  at  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
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Board ;  voted  to  levy  a  fine  of  $2  on  any  member  buying  any  but  union- 
made  and  labeled  garments  ;  donated  $20  to  the  striking  carriage  and  wagon 

workers. Interior  Freight  Handlers  No.  80  organized. Building 

Laborers  No.  155  organized,  succeeding  Building  Laborers  No.  15;  voted 
to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U.  and  indorsed  building  trades  section  of  that  body; 
with  three  other  laborers'  unions  formed  Building  Laborers  District  Coun- 
cil.   Railway  Carmen  :  Star  of  the  East  Lodge  No.  447  and  Bay  State 

Lodge  No.  102  and  Locomotive  Painters  held  joint  meeting  and  decided  to 
formulate  wage  and  working  agreement  and  submit  it  to  officials  in  April ; 
appointed  committee  to  learn  the  working  conditions  and  wages  of  all 
classes  of  railroad  employees  in  New  England  to  be  submitted  to  the  wage 
and  woi'king  agreement  committees ;  members  signed  petition  to  Mayor 
urging  that  Boston  do  its  own  gas  lighting ;  appointed  committee  to  request 
the  storekeepers  in  Hyde  Park  to  have  the  printers'  label  on  their  print- 
ing.  Interior  Freight  Handlers  No.  70  voted    $50   in   sick   benefits. 

Foundry  Emjjloyees  No.  23  indorsed  effort  of  Lamplighters  Union  to 

have  city  do  its  own  gas  lighting. Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt  Work- 
ers No.   20  reported  all  members  working  under  union  conditions. 


Coastwise  Longshoremen's  Assembly  No.  1062  voted  $40  in  sick  benefits;, 
ratified  agreement  made  with  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co. 
by  special  committee  appointed  by  K.  of  L.  :  District  Assembly  30  (Origi- 
nal) . Park  Employees  Assembly  No.  7576  appointed  committee  to  wait 

upon  Mayor  and  request  him  to  reinstate  men  of  the  department  who  had 
been  suspended ;  claimed  that  men  were  reinstated  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 

but  were  laid  off  again  after  one  week's  work. Boxmakers  No.  201 

voted  to  reaffiliate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  members  jiledged  them- 
selves   to    vote    against    all  Senators  and  Representatives  who    ojjpose 

the  legislative  measures  desii'ed  l)y  organized  labor. Allied  Printing 

Trades  Council  indorsed  strike  of  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9 ; 

adopted  resolution  asking  city  of  Boston  to  publish  a  city  directory. 

Barbers  No.  182  voted  to  request  that  a  committee  of  master  barbers  accom- 
pany union's  committee  to  hearing  to  be  given  at  State  House  on  bill 
for  licensing  barl:)ers ;    admitted  25  new  members   and  granted  28  shop 

cards. Bricklayers  No.  3  indorsed  effort  of  Lamplighters  Union  to  have 

city  do  its  own  gas  lighting ;  voted  to  fine  any  member  who  does  not  vote 
on  referendum  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  proposed  working  rules  for  1906. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.   17  appointed  committee  to  enter  protest 

with  executive  board  of  C.  L.  U.  against  the  seating  of  delegates  from 
Roofers'  Protective  No.  17  in  that  body,  the  contention  being  that  Roofers 
Union  is  a  dual  organization  of  sheet  metal  workers ;  extended  power  of 
business  agent,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  call  members  from  shops  and 
jobs  where  union  conditions  do  not  prevail  without  first  reporting  the 
specific  case  to  the  executive  board  and  receiving  its  sanction  ;  decided  to 
ask  increase  from  $3  to  $3.60  as  minimum  Avage  rate  for  eight-hour  day 
after  Auffust  1. Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  105  indorsed 
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strikes  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  and  printers  and  pledged  financial 

assistance  if  necessary  ;  all  members  reported  employed. Coat  Makers 

No.  1  signed  pledge  issued  by  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  vote  against 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  oppose  the  passage  of  labor  legislation ; 
decided  to  levy  monthly  assessment  to  assist  Chicago  union,  which  is  about 
to  start  a  campaign  to  cover  the  entire  country  in  the  interests  of  the  union 
and  its  label ;  adopted  resolution  condemning  abuses  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  assignment  of  wages,  and  pledged  sujjport  to  bill 
before  Senate  regulating  the  taking  of  security  in  certain  cases. Car- 
penters No.  33  indorsed  effort  of  Lamplighters  No.  11943  to  have  city  do 
its  own  gas  lighting ;  voted  $150  in  sick  and  accident  benefits  and  $200  in 
one  death  benefit ;  adopted  new  by-laws  ;  donated  $25  to  the  striking  car- 
riage and  wagon  workers  and  $5  to  Woman's  Trade  Union  League. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95  voted  to  afiiliate  with  the 
Metal  Workers  District  Council ;  reported  two  shops  imionized. Round- 
house Employees  Assembly  No.  1063  (B.  &  M.  R.R.)  requested  the 
management  to  restore  the  schedule  of  hours  in  vogue  prior  to  July  1, 
1905 ;  schedule  provided  for  10  hours  the  first  five  days  of  each  week, 
nine  hours  on  Saturday,  and  eight  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  recently 
the  time  had  been  gradually  extended  so  that  at  present  men  are  working 
10  hours  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  included. Steamfitters  Help- 
ers No.  26  indorsed  plan  for  a  building  trades  section  of  the  C.  L.  U.,  and 

aiso  strikes  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  and  printers. Hotel  Porters 

No.  342  organized  with  35  charter  members. Gas  Fitters,  Fixture  Fit- 
ters, and  Hangers  No.  175  indorsed  plan  for  a  building  trades  section  of 

the  C.  L.  U.,  and  also  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers. Coopers 

No.  89  decided  to  reduce  initiation  fee  from  $10  to  $2  for  the  next  three 
months  as  a  special  concession  to  the  small  number  of  non-union  men  of 
the  craft  in  city ;  national  executive  board  sustained  union  in  its  position 
in  the  charges  it  had  preferred  against  several  New  York  coojiers  who 
came  to  this  city  and  started  to  work  nine  hours  a  day,  whereas  the  Boston 
coopers  have  had  the  eight-hour  day  established  for  years ;  indorsed  label 
campaign  of  printers,  garment  workers,  laundry  Avorkers,  and  breweiy 
workers  ;  members  signed  pledge  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  vote  against 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  oppose  measures  desired  by  organized 
labor ;  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers,  and  decided  to  begin 
campaign  to  require  union  label  on  all  whisky  barrels  used  by  local  firms. 
Plumbers  No.  12  presented  wage  scale  and  working  agreement  to  em- 
ployers in  Chelsea  requesting  increase  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day;  donated 
$25  to  striking  plumbers  of  Springfield,  $50  to  striking  plumbers  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  $20  for  a  sick  benefit;  A^oted  to  affiliate  with  Cambridge 
C.  L.  U.,  and  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers. House- 
smiths  and  Ax'chitectural  Iron  Workers  No.  59  indorsed  strikes  of  printers 
and  carriage  and  wagon  workers ;  indorsed  bill  providing  for  municipal 
gas  lighting. Mayor  issued  circulars  to  heads  of  departments  request- 
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ing  team  owners  who  do  work  for  the  city  to  employ  union  men  only  on 
city  work,  and  directed  that  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  city  who  are  to 
parade  March  17,  and  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with,  be  allowed  a 

holiday  without  loss  of  pay. Hardwood  Finishers  No.   109  voted  to 

take  immediate  steps  to  secure  -ii-hour  week ;  indorsed  Woman's  Trade 

Union    League. Coppersmiths    No.    92    affiliated   with    Sheet   Metal 

Workers  International  Alliance. Electrical  Workers  No.   103  issued 

circular  letter  in  response  to  one  recently  distributed  by  the  firms  de- 
siring the  open  shoj) ;  letter  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  local  men  of  the 
trade  are  union  men,  and  declares  that  every  member  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination to  be  admitted  to  union  and  that  incompetent  men  who  cannot 
pass  examination  are  working  for  less  wages  as  non-v;nion ;  indorsed  bill 
before  Congress  favoring  fui'ther  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  ;  indorsed  print- 
ers' strike  and  the  establishment  of  a  building  trades  section  of  the  C.  L.  U.  ; 
levied  assessment  on  members  in  behalf  of  striking  carriage  and  wagon 

workers  ;  indorsed  Woman's  Trade  Union  League. Wood,  Wire,  and 

Metal  Lathers  No.   72  j^resented   wage  scale  for  1906;    voted  to  reduce 

initiation  fee  from  $5  to  $1  for  a  limited  period. Plasterers  No.  10 

voted  $50  to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers,  and  voted  to  donate  a 
similar  amount  at  each  meeting  until  strike  is  won ;  reported  that  more 
than  150  members  are  at  work  in  New  York  Citj-  I'eceiving  $6  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  ;   indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  the  eight-hour  day. Painters, 

Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Assembly  No.  1849  incorporated  under 
name  of  Independent  Union  of  Painters,  Paperhangers,  and  Decorators  of 
Boston  ;  reported  173  cliarter  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  formerly 
in  the  Hebrew  Painters  Union  affiliated  with  international  brotherhood, 
whose  charter  was  revoked,  and  whose  members  were  directed  to  transfer 
to  Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11 ;  members  refused,  and  charter  (later 
surrendered)  was  secured  from  the  K.  of  L.  (Incorporated)  ;  union  re- 
quested return  of  their  charter  from  the  international  brotherhood  and  was 
refused;  union  then  incorporated  under  laws  of  Massachusetts  ;  i^resented 
reqiiest  for  minimxuu  daily  wage  of  $2.80  and  directed  men  to  strike  if 
request  was  not  gi'anted. Boilermakers  No.  9  withdrew  from  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America  and  joined 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  of  North  America,  recently  formed  by  locals 
which  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  former  was 
conducted ;  revenue  of  new  organization  to  be  derived  fro)u  a  fixed  and 
unchangeable  per  caj^ita  charge  of  50  cents  a  month  for  boilermakers  and 
mechanics  and  30  cents  for  helpers  and  api^rentices ;  established  death 
benefit  system  to  pay  $50  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  less  than  one  j^ears 
membership  and  $100  after  two  years'  membership;  indorsed  pledge  of 
State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  citizens  will  not  vote  for  any  member  of 
Legislature  who  opposes  measures  desired  by  organized  lal^or ;  indorsed 
strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers ;  elected  committee  to  protest  to 
Massachusetts  Congressmen  against  unjust  taxation  in  jjilotage  on  the  coast 
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of  Maine. Coremakers  No.  428  started  agitation  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday  without  loss  of  pay. Freestone  Cutters'  Association  indorsed 

strikes  of  the  carriage  and  wagon  workers  and  pi'inters ;  voted  support 

to  garment  workers'  unions  in  their  label  agitation  work. Cigar  Makers 

No.  97  levied  an  assessment  of  $5  on  each  member  for  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising the  cigarmakers'  union  label  in  this  vicinity,  a  work  for  which 
the  union  spends  about  $25,000  a  j'ear ;  voted  support  to  striking  printers, 
and  donated  $75  to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers ;  sent  notice  to 
all  cigar  manl^facturers  in  this  city  and  vicinity  stating  that  on  and  after 
April  1,  1906,  the  union  would  not  permit  cigar  manufacturers,  under  its 
jurisdiction,  to  put  union  labels  upon  goods  made  for  a  concern  where  the 
local  manufacturer  is  not  the  absolute  owner  of  the  brands  made ;  re- 
ported that  Cigar  Makers  International  Union  has  taken  a  step  for  the 
bettenuent  of  the  condition  of  its  members  by  proposing  to  lend  to  indi- 
vidual workers  the  greater  part  of  its  surplus  funds  to  build  homes  or  to 
estalilish  themselves  in  business. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment Teamsters  No.  149  indorsed  action  of  C.  L.  U.  in  condemning  the 
"  money  sharks"  bill  and  approving  the  instalment  house  bill  now  before 
Legislature;  favored  pensioning  of  city  department  employees,  and  voted 

$40  for  sick   benefits Coal    Handlers   No.    623    indorsed    strikes   of 

printers  and  carriage  and  Avagon  workers ;  indorsed  proposition  that  city 

do  its  own  gas  lighting Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  admitted 

27  members  ;  indorsed  strikes  of  printers  and  carriage  and  wagon  workers 

and  voted  assistance. Longshoremen  Provident  Union  voted  $150  for 

sick  benefits  and  indorsed    strike  of   cax-riage   and  wagon  workers. 

Longshoremen  No.  7174  voted  $235  in  sick  and  death  benefits:  ratified 
agreement  recently  secured  through  Longshoremen's  Trade  Council  in- 
creasing Avage  rates  for  transatlantic  and  deep  water  steamshii)  work. 

Roofers  No.  17  indorsed  bill  providing  for  old-age  pensions;  indorsed 
pledge  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  members  of  labor  organizations 
would  not  vote  for  any  Senator  or  Representative  not  favoring  or  voting 

for  bills  desired  by  organized  labor. Woodworkers  No.  24  voted  to 

increase  Executive  Board  on  account  of  importance  of  the  agitation  for  the 
44-hour  week. Stationary  Firemen  No.  3  reinstated  10  former  mem- 
bers ;  donated  $10  to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers. Teamsters 

Joint  Council  indorsed  wage  and  working  schedules  for  1906  of  Teamsters 
No.  25,  Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68,  and  INIarket  and  Commission 
House  Teamsters  No.  631 ;  committee  on  reorganizing  Laundry  Wagon 
Drivers  No.  650  made  a  favorable  I'eport,  and  recommended  that  all  labor 
organizations,  and  as  many  fraternal  and  social  bodies  as  possible,  be  vis- 
ited and  asked  to  instruct  their  members  to  deal  only  with  union  laundry 
teamsters ;  Icemen's  Union  asked  for  and  was  given  a  committee  to  assist 

in  organization   during  the  ensuing  season. Stablemen's  Union  No. 

11805  indorsed  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  and  voted  assist- 
ance; rejjorted  progress  in  effort  to  strengthen  organization. Station- 
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ary  Firemen  No.  242  adopted  new  constitution. Electrical  Workers 

No.  104  indorsed  strikes  of  printers  and  carriage  and  wagon  workers. 

Laundry  Workers  No.  66  adopted  plans  for  organizing  campaign. 

Newsjiaper  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  259  indorsed  strike  of  carriage 
and  wagon  workers  and  voted   financial  assistance ;    indorsed  Woman's 

Trade  Union  League. Brass  Holders  No.  192  voted  to  affiliate  with 

Metal  Trades  District  Council ;  indorsed  strikes  of  printers  and  carriage 
and  wagon  workers. Elevator  Constructors  No.  4  presented  agree- 
ment to  employers  (existing  one  to  expire  in  July)  jDroviding  for  increase 
in  wages  and  Saturday  half -holiday  for  both  the  mechanics  and  helpers. 
Garment  Workers  District  Council  No.  9  adopted  resolution  condemn- 
ing  bill  before  the  Legislature  relative   to  observance    of    Sunday. 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.  6  reported  request  for  uicrease  in 
minimum  daily  wage  from  $3  to  $3.50  for  eight  hours,  to  take  effect  May 
1,  refused  by  employers ;  voted  to  stand  by  request  on  May  1;  reported 

every  union  man  employed  and  a  demand  for  skilled  mechanics. Brass 

Workers  No.  55  announced  that  a  district  council  would  be  formed  and  a 
business  agent  employed  by  the  metal  polishers,  buffers,  platers,  and  brass 
and  silver  workers  unions  of  this  vicinity  ;  voted  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port to    striking  carriage    and   wagon   workers. Bartenders   No.   77 

donated  $50  to  striking  carriage  and  wagon  workers. Sand  and  Tip- 
cart  Drivers  No.  191  admitted  35  members. Lumber  Teamsters  and 

Handlers  No.   112  reported  craft  completely  organized. Market  and 

Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631  voted  final  approval  of  1906  wage 
scale  and  appointed  committee  to  present  it  to  employers  before  April  1, 

to  go  into  effect  May  1 ;  scale  practically  the  same  as  the  existing  one. 

Wharf  and  Bridge  Cai'penters  No.  1393  reduced  initiation  fee  from  $10 
to  $5,  and  began  campaign  to  perfect  organization  of  the  craft  and  induce 
every  non-union  man  to  join ;  rejiorted  that  80  per  cent  of  the  men  in  craft 
are  members. Wire  Workel^s  No.  1  reorganized;  50  men  signed  mem- 
bership roll ;  former  union  disbanded  about  two  years  ago. 

Ajyril.  Teamsters  No.  25  entered  into  agreement  for  one  year  Avith 
Master  Teamsters'  Association,  thereby  averting  a  strike ;  advances  in 
wages  were  obtained  for  lumpers  and  drivers  of  one-horse  teams,  and 
union  conceded  emploj^ers'  demand  that  notice  of  desired  change  in  agree- 
ment should  be  given  and  that  all  disputes  should  be  settled  without  re- 
course to  strikes ;  union  passed  unanimous  vote  thanking  State  Board  for 
assistance  in  adjusting  controversy ;  reported  that  new  wage  scale  had 
been  adojited  by  practically  all  local  employers  ;  secretary -treasurer's  sys- 
tem of  accounts  was  commended  liy  international  auditor,  who  announced 
that  he  intended  to  recommend  that  all  other  large  unions  throughout  the 

country  adopt  it. Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11  indoi'sed  bill  before 

the  Legislature  relative  to  employers' liability. Allied  Printing  Trades 

Council  voted  to  take  legal  action  against  a  master  printer  for  alleged 
illegal  use  of  union  label ;  union  petitioned  for  injunction  restraining  pub- 
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lishing  company  from  publishing,  circulating,  or  offering  for  sale  a  book 
in  which  the  title-page  (printed  in  a  union  shop  and  bearing  the  union 
label)  had  been  bound;  parties  entered  into  stipulation,  defendant  agree- 
ing not  to  publish,  sell,  or  circulate  said  book  unless  whole  of  book  were 
printed  in  a  union  shop,  and  to  remove  label  from  all  books  now  in  their 
possession  (see  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Boston  v.  William  D. 
Desmond,  p.  361,  Labor  Bulletin  No.  43,  September,  1906)  ;  voted  to 
make  effort  to  prevent  Boston  Typothetai  and  other  employing  printers 
from  obtaining  writ  of  mandamus  to  prevent  city  of  Boston  from  using 
union  label  on  work  done  at  municipal  printing  plant  (see  Albert  W.  Fin- 
lay  et  al.  V.  City  of  Boston  and  Thomas  A.  Whalen,  p.  363,  Labor  Bulle- 
tin No.  43,  September,  1906)  ;  granted  use  of  union  label  to  one  firm  and 

received  applications  for  it  from  five  other  firms. Coat  Makers  No.  1 

appropriated  $10  in  aid  of   striking  carriage   and  wagon  workers. 

Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  received  report  that  five  more  employers 
had  granted  eight-hour  day  and  adopted  union  label ;  reported  member- 
ship of  456,  and  that  more  than  300  members  had  been  gained  during  past 

six  months  by  special  organizing. Carpenters  No.   33  adopted  new 

by-laws  of  Carpenters  District  Council ;  indorsed  strike  of  mill  carpenters 
in  Brookline  ;  voted  $311  as  second  donation  to  defence  fimd  of  Carpenters 

District  Council. Horseshoers  No.  5  voted  $20  to  striking  carriage 

and  wagon  workers. Steamfitters  No.  22  voted  $10  to  striking  car- 
riage and  wag-on  workers. Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  AV^orkers  No.  7 

voted  to  afliliate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  indorsed  plan  for  build- 
ing trades  section  of  C.  L.  U. ;  voted  in  favor  of  having  international  body 

affiliate  with  National  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance. Wood  and 

Interior  Decorators  Trades  Council  organized ;  voted  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings.   Metal    Polishers,    Buffers,  and   Platers  No.   95   voted  to  have 

resolutions  recently  adopted  condemning  State  Senate  for  failure  to  pass 
overtime  bill,  together  with  names  of  Senators  who  failed  to  support  the 
bill,  read  at  each  meeting  until  election  day;  received  report  that  new 

wage  scale  presented  by  union  had  been  adopted  in  all  but  one  shop. 

Hotel  Porters  No.  342  added  15  members  ;  voted  to  keep  charter  list  open 

30  days  with  initiation  fee  at  $1. Steam  Engineers  No.  263  voted  to 

request  that  engine  room  in  a  local  hotel  be  unionized ;  appointed  com- 
mittee to  Avork  with  Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  to  obtain  appointment 

of  union  engineer  to  important  municipal  position. As  result  of  special 

organizing  campaign.  Barbers  No.  182  initiated  55  candidates,  this  being 

the  largest  number  of  members  ever  received  at  one  meeting. Leather 

Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  105  voted  financial  aid  to  striking  carriage 

and  wagon  workers  ;  indorsed  Woman's  Trade  L'nion  League. Marble 

Cutters  No.  50  voted  to  call  strike  on  April  7  in  all  shops  where  demand 
for  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $3  to  $3.50  had  not  been  granted ; 
on  April  6,  agreement  was  signed  by  all  employers  ;  voted  that  after  May  1 
no  member  should  be  allowed  to  set  work  not  bearing  label  of  Literna- 
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tional  Association  of  Marble  Workers ;  voted  to  notify  certain  company 
liaving  contract  in  Boston  tliat,  unless  non-union  men  employed  on  job 
were  immediately  discharged,  all  members  of  the  international  union  em- 
ployed by  the  company  throughout  the  country  would  be  ordered  to  strike. 
United  Fruit  Co.  signed  agreement  witli  Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Fire- 
men providing  for  employment  of  none  but  union  firemen  on  company's 
steamers,  and  granting  union  representative  the  privilege  of  visiting  em- 
ployees on  company's  docks  and  ships  ;  refusal  to  grant  this  privilege  had 

caused  strike  of  firemen  and  other  employees  in  June,  1905. Joint 

executive  committee  of  hatters'  unions  began  organizing  campaign  ;  placed 
contracts  for  newspaper  advertising  of  union  label. Machinists  :  Bos- 
ton Lodge  No.  264  granted  union  label  to  one  firm ;  indorsed  Senate  bill 
relative  to  assignment  of  wages  ;   condemned  Senate  for  failure  to  pass 

overtime  bill. Tile  Layers'  Helpers  No.  36  adopted  new  schedule  of 

wages  providing  $2.60  a  day  from  Monday  to  Friday  and  $1.50  for  Satur- 
day with  Saturday  half-holiday ;  later,  voted  to  strike  against  all  firms 
refusing  to  sign  scale  before  May  1;  in  May,  strike  ensued. Musi- 
cians Protective  Association  No.  9  amended  Article  2  of  its  constitution  so 
as  to  read :  "The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote  the  science 
and  art  of  music  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  foster  the  growth  and  diffu- 
sion of  musical  knowledge,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  education, 
and  to  safeguard  the  material  interests  of  the  musical  j^rofession,  that  is, 
to  unite  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  musical  profession  for  the  better 
protection  of  its  interests  in  general ;  to  establish  a  minimum  rate  of  prices 
to  be  charged  b}^  members  for  their  professional  services ;  and  to  enforce 
good  faith  and  fair  dealing  between  its  members." Hoisting  and  Port- 
able Engineers  No.  4  instructed  business  agent  to  notify  State  Police  that 
a  number  of  unlicensed  engineers  were  employed  in  the  city. — ■ — Wire 

Workers  No.   1    added    20   members. Stationary    Engineers    No.   16 

donated  .$5  to  Woman's  Trade  Union  League ;  appointed  committee  to 
investigate  discharge  of  engineer  from  city  employment ;  adopted  resolu- 
tions thanking  Governor  for  assistance  in  obtaining  increased  wages 
for  engineers  eiuployed   in   pumping  stations  under  Metropolitan  Water 

and  Sewerage  Board. Executive  board  of  District  Assembly  No.  30, 

K.  of  L.  (Original),  condemned  action  of  local  coal  companies  in  mcreasing 

price   of   coal. Temporary   organization  was   formed    by  about   100 

machinists'  tool  makers,  die-sinkers,  and  experiment  and  precision  men ; 

in  May,  permanent  organization  formed  with  50   charter  members. 

Musicians  Pi-otective  Assembly  No.  1629  added  15  inembers ;  received 
financial  aid  from  assemblies  afliliated  with  Di-strict  Assembly  No.  30,  K. 
of  L.  (Incorporated),  for  legal  action  against  Musicians' Protective  Asso- 
ciation No.  9. Building  Laborers  No.  6  adopted  resolutions  condemning 

action  of  coal  dealers  in  increasing  price  of  coal ;  instructed  delegates  to 
Building  Laborers  District  Council  to  support  movement  for  increase  in 
wages. Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149 
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amended  constitution  so  as  to  restrict  membership  to  men  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Departments ;  paid  $40  in  sick 

and  accident  benefits. Coal  Teamsters  and   Helpers  Xo.  68  admitted 

20  members  and  reinstated  12  members :  voted,  in  consideration  of  coal 
miners'  strike  and  the  condition  of  coal  market,  not  to  insist  upon  imme- 
diate acceptance  of  1906  wage  schedule  as  presented  to  employers. 

Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  4  reported  that  25  firms  had  signed  imion's 
agreement  for  1906  ;  instructed  delegates  to  national  convention  to  work 
for  the'  adoption  of  a  death  benefit  system. As  result  of  special  organ- 
izing campaign  in  connection  with  agitation  for  increased  wages,  Boston 
and  Maine  Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.  5572  admitted  85  new  members 
and  reinstated  20  former  members,  making  meml^ershi}}  embrace  all  freight 
clerks  emplojed  bj'  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.  ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
action  of  coal  companies  in  increasing  price  of  coal  so  that  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  ordinaiy  lal)oring  man  to  buy  it  for  his  household  use." 

Slate  and  Soapstone  Workei's  No.  1  voted  to  continue  strike  in  three  shops 

where    demand   for  increase    in  wages  had  not  been  granted. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  No.  17  admitted  14  new  members,  employees  of  two  shops 
where  union  agreement  had  been  adopted  during  past  week ;  received 
notice  that  international  organization  had  voted  to  support  local  union  in 
enforcing  its  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $3  to  $3.60  for  eight-hour 
day,  to  take  effect  Avigust  1 ;  voted  unanimously  to  strike  on  August  1,  if 
necessary,  to  enforce  new  wage  scale ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
local  coal  dealers  for  increasing  price  of  coal ;  apjjointed  committee  of 
thi'ee  to  confer  with  similar  committees  from  Hoofers  Protective  No.  17 
and  C.  L.  U.  regarding  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction  Ijetween  roofers  and  sheet 

metal  workei's. Bottlers    and  Drivers   No.  122  received  notice    from 

international  organization  that  financial   assistance  would  l^e  granted  in 

conducting  strike  for  nine-hour  day. Roofers  Protective  No.  17  voted 

to  request  increase  of  50  cents  a  day  for  all  members,  rate  of  wages  now 
in  force  being  $2.25  a  day  for  helpers,  -$2.50  for  gravel  roofers,  and 
.$3  for  all-round  roofers ;  in  May,  appointed  committee  to  draw  up  a 
revised  agreement  to  be  presented  to  employers  with  request  that  they 
reply  before  the  first  meeting  in  June ;  in  September,  voted  to  insist  that 
demand  for  increase  in  wages  be  granted  before  October  1 ;  manj-  em- 
ployers granted  request ;  adopted  resolution  protesting  against  failure  of 
Mayor  to  appoint  trade  unionist  to  fill  vacancy  on  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion.   Laundry  Workers  No.  66  voted  to  establish  ,$6  a  Aveek  as  mini- 
mum wage  to  be  accepted  by  union  laundry  workers. Coopers  No.  58 

indorsed    bill  before  the  State   Senate  relating  to  assignment  of  wages. 

Boiler  Makers'  Helpers  No.  6  Avas   oflicially  organized;   during   the 

month  added  35  members. Stationary  Firemen  No.  242  rejjorted  that 

Governor  had  agreed  to  impi'ove  conditions  of  employment  in  metropolitan 

water  and  sewerage  stations  and  other  State  plants. Executive  board 

of  District  Assembly  No.  30,  K.  of  L.  (Incorjwrated),  adopted  resolutions 
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condemning  State  Senators  who  failed  to  support  overtime  bill. Piano 

and  Organ  Workers  No.  19,  as  a  result  of  special  organizing  campaign, 
admitted  29  new  members  and  received  150  applications  for  membership. 
Marble  Workers  No.  56  voted  moral  and  financial  support  to  striking- 
slate  and  soapstone  workers. Painters  and  Decorators  No.  1020  (Gold 

Gilders)  indorsed  Woman's  Trade  Union  League. Electrical  Workers 

No.  103  (Insidemen)  condemned  bill  before  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  licenses  for  master  electricians ;  voted  to  levy  per  capita  assess- 
ment of  five  cents  to  raise  funds  for  the  locked-out  starchers  of  Troy, 

N.  Y. ;  indorsed  local  strike  of  bottlers  and  drivers Wood,  Wire,  and 

Metal  Lathers  No.  72  voted   to  affiliate  with    Central    Labor  Unions  of 

Chelsea   and  Cambridge. Wharf   and   Bridge    Carpenters   No.   1393 

ordered  strike  of  three  members  because  of  alleged  attempt  of  employer 

to  establish  nine-hour  day. Hatters  No.  6  indorsed  strike  of  bottlers 

and  drivers. Church  organ  workers  organized   as  Piano  and   Organ 

Workers  No.   21,  with  83  charter  members;  during  the  month,  added  28 

members. Cigar  Makex's  No.  97  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  effort 

to  obtain  suffrage  for  women ;  voted  to  propose  an  amendment  to  interna- 
tional constitution  forbidding  any  member  holding  a  manufacturer's  license 
to  hold  office  in  the  international  or  in  a  local  union  or  to  be  concerned  with 
the  distribution  of  labels  ;  label  committee  organized  special  investigation  to 
determine  extent  to  which  local  dealers  sell  goods  made  in  New  England. 
Independent  Union  of  Painters,  Paperhangers,  and  Decorators  ad- 
mitted 20  new  members  and  received  18  applications  for  membership ; 
rejected  propositions  made  by  Painters  and  Decoi'ators  No.  11  of  Boston 
and  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  of  Lynn  that  inde- 
pendent painters  should  affiliate  with  one  or  the  other  organization ;  made 
counter  proposition  that  the  three  organizations  appoint  a  joint  committee 
to  arbitrate  controversies  relative  to   jurisdiction,  working  conditions,  etc. 

Park  P^mployees  Assembly    No.   7576   received  report  that  all   but 

one  of  the  men  recently  suspended  from  Park  Department  had  been  rein- 
stated by  order  of  the  Mayor. Foundry  Employees  No.  23,  as  result 

of  special  organizing  campaign,  during  the  month  admitted  15-1:  members. 

Laborers,  Excavators,  and  Rockmen  No.  11679  (Italian)  added  315 

members ;  opened  new  headquarters,  members  and  friends  to  the  number 

of  1,000  being  present. Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  indorsed  strike  of 

metal  polishers  and  brass  workers  against  adoption  of  open-shop  policy  in 

local  foundry. Bakers  Nos.  4  and  53,  at  first  of  a  series  of  mass  meet- 

ino-s,  received  more  than   100  applications   for  membership  or  reinstate- 

ixient. Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  631  reported 

that  a  number  of  employers  had  signed  the  new  wage  scale. General 

board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  adopted 
new  wage  scale  and  working  schedule  for  freight  handlers  and  baggage- 
men employed  on  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.  ;  later,  freight  handlers  on  the  B.  & 
M.  R.R.,  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  H.  R.R.,  and  B.  &  A.  R.R.  united  in  presenting 
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demand  for  increase  in  wages. Resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  San  Francisco  disaster  were  adopted  by  every  trade  union 
in  the  city  and  generous  donations  to  the  relief  fund  were  made  ;  appropri- 
ations for  the  fund  during  the  first  week  aggregated  about  f4,000  ;  nearly 
all  the  larger  unions  sent  special  contributions  to  vuiions  of  their  crafts  in 
San  Francisco  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the  general  relief  fund  sent  from 

Boston. Sign  Writers  No.  391  presented  new  wage  schedule  providing 

for  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  .$3  to  $3.50  ;  schedule  had  been 
indorsed  by  international  executive  board  and  Painters  District  Council 

No.  25. Building  Laborers  District  Council  received  notification  from 

international  secretary  that  Building  Laborers  No.  15  had  failed  to  affiliate 
with  International  Hod  Carriers  Union  and  had  not  yet  paid  per  capita  tax 

to  Building  Laborers  International  Protective  Union. Pattern  Makers^ 

Association  indorsed  plan  to  have  city  own  and  operate  its  lighting  plant ; 
appointed  committee  to  appear  at  City  Council  hearing  in  favor  of  proposi- 
tion.  Elevator  Constructors  No.  4  voted  in  favor  of  having  national 

organization  affiliate  with  National  Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance. 

Freestone  Cutters'  Association  reported  that  no  satisfaction  had  been 

obtained  by  committee  appointed  to  urge  Mayor  to  enforce  contract  calling 
for  freestone  work  on  certain  public  buildings  on  which  terra  cotta  was 

being  used. Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  No.   6  voted  to  order 

strike,  on  May  1,  of  all  members  whose  employers  failed  to  grant  increase 
in  wages  before  that  date,  unless  employers  agreed  to  submit  wage  dispute 
to  State  Board  ;  demand  for  increase  of  50  cents  a  day  had  been  presented 

three  months  earlier;    in  May,    strike   ensued. Sand  and   Tip    Cart 

Drivers  No.  191  held  special  meeting  to  admit  101  new  members. 

May.  Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  presented  request  for  an  increase 
in  wages  averaging  25  cents  a  day;  increase  granted  in  September;  fined 
member  $50  for  not  leaving  work  with  fellow-workmen  when  they  struck 
to  enforce  demand. Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17  voted  that  no  mem- 
ber should  do  any  slate,  tar,  or  gravel  roofing  in  event  of  a  strike  of 
Roofers  Union ;  received  report  that  New  England  convention  had  voted 
unanimous  support  to  the  union  in  its  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  the 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $3.60  a  day  after  August  1 ;  voted  to  fine  members 
who  are  foremen  $15  for  hiring  men  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage ; 
elected  committee  to  attend  hearing  at  City  Hall  in  favor  of  city  owning  and 
operating  its  own  lighting  system  ;  refused  compromise  offer  of  $3.30  from 
Metal  Ceiling  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  voted  to  strike  every  shop 

not  establishing  rate  on  August  1 ;  in  August,  strike  ensued. Bottlers 

and  Drivers  No.  122  reported  agreement  generally  signed  by  employers. 

Machinists  No.  264  voted  full  trade  and  financial  support  and  donated 

$200  to  assist  Lynn  machinists  in  their  effort  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
voted  to  pass  around  in  the  shops  subscription  lists  for  vohmtary  contri- 
butions.  Barbers   No.    182   admitted  31    members;  received  request 

from  employers  that  executive  board  hold  joint  meeting  with  executive 
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board  of  Master  Barbers"  Association  to  discuss  organizing  work  and  trade 
matters ;  employers  stated  that  the)^  favored  a  complete  organization  of 
the  journey  men ;  reported  18  shop  cards  granted ;  later  in  the  month  a 
meeting  was  held  and  attended  by  master  barbers  and  journeymen  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  movement  for  the  better  organization  of  both  bodies 

throughout   the  city  and  the  acceptance  of  uniform  scale  of  prices. 

Plumbers  No.  12  donated  .$25  to  striking  slate  and  soapstone  workers,  and 

.flO  in  a  sick  benefit. Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11  reported  1906 

wage  scale,  demanding  .So  for  house  painters  and  $3.40  for  decorators  as 
minimum  rates :  scale  universally  adojited :  redviced  initiation  fee  to  $5 ; 
refused  to  indorse  building  trades  section  proposed  by  C.  L.  U. ;  indorsed 
request  of  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  122  that  only  union  label  bottled  goods 
be  purchased  by  members  ;  and  voted  trade  and  financial  supjiort  to  striking 

slate  and  soapstone  workers;  voted  .$1.50  for  death  benefit. Piano  and 

Organ  Workers  No.  19  held  large  mass  meeting  for  organizing  purposes. 
Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077  raised  $100  for  the  San  Francisco  suf- 
ferers by  the  members  giving  10  per  cent  of  their  earnings  to  cause. 

Independent  Painters,  Paperhangers,  and  Decorators  (Hebrew)  raised 
initiation  fee  from  $3  to  $5,  and  voted  to  insist  that  the  closed  shop  be 
established  in  all  shops  where  members  are  at  work ;  reported  that  all 
members  are  now  receiving  the  minimum  wage,  established  by  the  union, 
of  .$2.80  for  the  eight-hour  day. riel:)rew  Paperhangers  Union  organ- 
ized with  30  charter  members. Plasterers  No.  10  instructed  members 

to  purchase  only  union-made  collars. Upholsterers  No.  53  admitted  40 

members. Musicians  Protective  Association  No.  9  admitted  38  mem- 
bers as  a  I'esult  of  temporaiy  reduction  of  initiation  fee  from  .$25  to  $10. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4  decided  to  continue  reduced  initia- 
tion fee  until  July  1 ;  rei^oi'ted  engineers'  license  law  passed  (Chap.  414, 

Acts  1906). Jewelry  Workers  No.  6  practically  doubled  membership 

as  result   of  organizing   campaign ;    affiliated   with  C.   L.  U.    and   State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Newspaper  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  259 

instructed  members  to  buy  only  union-made  collars. Wood,  AAlre,  and 

Metal  Lathers  No.  72  voted  that  union  accept  nothing  but  the  union  shop 
and  that  no  member  shall  work  with  any  non-union  man  or  for  any  emploj^er 
who  engages  non-vmion  men;  admitted  10meml)ers  from  Chelsea,  and  re- 
ported that  city  thoroughly  organized  ;  reported  two  shops  uuionized. 

Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  instructed  delegates  to  C.  L.  U.  to  request  that 
body  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  the  referendum  attached  to  the  bill 
authorizing  sale  of  liquor  by  hotels  until  12  o'clock;  instructed  organizing 
committee  to  communicate  with  trustees  of  City  Hospital  in  effort  to  have 
union  wages  paid  at  that  institution ;  appointed  committee  to  unionize  the 

engine  rooms  of  all  public  institutions. Teamsters  No.  25  rejjorted  wage 

scale  for  1906  signed  by  employers  ;  admitted  40  members  ;  made  donation 

to  striking  slate  and   soapstone  workers. Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt 

Workers  No.  20  appointed  committee  to  confer  with  employers  regarding 
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the  renewal  of  existing  wage  scale  and  working  rules. Bricklaj-ers 

Nos.  3  and  27  and  Stonemasons  Nos.  9,  34,  and  37  at  joint  meeting  voted 
that  all  members  who  do  not  receive  the  increase  in  wages  and  Saturday 
half-holiday  for  entire  year,  on  June  1,  should  goon  strike;  94  members 

struck  on  June  1. Bricklayers  No.  3  indorsed  strike  of  bottlers   and 

drivers. Carpenters  No.  33  voted  $100  for  memorial  to  P.  J.  McGuire, 

founder  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners ;  donated  $64  in 
sick  and  accident  benefits ;  elected  committee  to  attend  hearing  at  City 
Hall  in  suj^port  of  proposition  that  the  city  own  its  lighting  system ;  in- 
dorsed strike  of  bottlers    and    drivers ;   reported  that  all  members  liad 

been  granted  Saturday  half-holiday    for   the    Summer. Horseshoers 

No.  5  reported  replies  from  superintendents  of  sewer  and  paving  de- 
partments of  the  city,   assviring  the  union  that  all  horses  used   in  those 

departments  would  be  shod  in  union  shops. Journeymen  Tailors  No. 

12  admitted  68  members  as  result  of  organizing  campaign. Steam- 
fitters  No.  22  indorsed  strike  of  bottlers  and  drivers;  api^ointed  committee 
to  attend  hearing  at  City  Hall  in  favor  of  the  city  owning  its  lighting  j^lant. 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  granted  label  to  four  firms;  ap- 
pointed committee  to  call  on  Mayor  and  ask  that  the  present  method  of 
buying  blank  books  for  the  city  from  middlemen  be  stopped,  the  council 

declaring   that  the  liooks  should  come  through  the  printing  plant.  

Roofers  Protective  No.  17  appointed  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee 

from  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.   17  on  trade  matters. Woodworkers 

No.  24  voted  to  increase  the  weekly  assessment  from  ,f  1  to  $3  from  each 

man  who    is   at  work,  to  assist  members  on  strike   for  closed  shop. 

Coopers  No.  58  indorsed  strike  of  wood  carvers,  woodworkers,  and  hard- 
wood finishers. Stationary  Firemen  No.  242  reported  fireroom  of  large 

hotel  unionized. Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  No.  30  (In- 
corporated) passed  resolution  condemning  Cit}^  Council  for  holding  up 
loan  bill,  thi;s  depriving  many  men  of  a  chance  to  work;  ajipointed  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  Mayor  and  superintendent  of  sewer  department  in  an 

effort  to  have  reported  grievances  adjusted. Electi-ical  Workers  No. 

103  adopted  resolution  condemning  the  appointment  of  a  non-union  con- 
tractor as  city  electrician  of  Cambridge ;  appointed  committee  to  confer 
with  Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  matters ;  in- 
dorsed  strikes  of  bottlers  and  drivers   and  cigarmakers. Teamsters 

Joint  Council  of  Boston  and  vicinity  indorsed  report  and  suggestion  of 
Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149  that  effort  be 
made  to  thoroughly  organize  employees  of  department  into  one  union  with 
a  charter  from  the  A.  F.  of  L. ;  indorsed  efforts  of  lumber  teamsters  to 
obtain  Saturday  half-holiday ;  authorized  imion  to  strike  against  all  em- 
ployers who  shall  not  have  signed  the  agreement  by  June  1 ;  indorsed 
strike  of  cigarmakers  and  requested  members  of  unions  to  use  only  union 
label  cigars ;  opposed  extension  of  Boston  Elevated  structure  through 
streets  of  the  West  End. Boiler  Makers  :  Boston  Lodge  No.  431  voted 
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in  favor  of  pilotage  bill  now  before  Congress. Cigar  Factory  Tobacco 

Strippers  No.  8156  pledged  moral  supi^ort  to  printers  in  effort  for  eight- 
honr  day ;  reported   about  75  per  cent  of  members  out  of  employment  on 

account  of  strike  of  cigarmakers. Bartenders  Xo.  77  voted  to  fine  any 

member  $o  who  patronizes  a  non-union  barber  shop. Longshoremen 

Assembly  No.  7174  paid  out  $75  in  sick  benefits. Building  Laborers 

No.  6  reported  employers  had  refused  to   gi'ant  increase  in  wages. 

Grocery  and  Pi'ovision  Clerks  No.  1095  presented  demand  for  Wednesday 

half-holiday   during   Summer   months. Blacksmith    Helijers  No.  332 

reduced  initiation  fee  to  $1  for  an  indefinite  period  for  organizing  i^ur- 
poses  ;  members  were  requested  to  buy  newspapers  from  newsboys  wearing 
union  button. On  request  of  a  delegation  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Governor  forwarded  resolutions,  passed 
by  them,  to    Massachusetts  Senators,  relative  to  the   pi-eservation  of  the 

anchor  and  chain  industry  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. Steamfitters 

Helpers  No.  26  indorsed  strikes  of  insulators  and  asbestos  workers,  bot- 
tlers and  drivers,  and  cigarmakers. Electrical  "Workers  No.  104  voted 

to  levy  per  capita  assessment  of  10  cents  a  week  to  aid  the  strike  of  line- 
men  and   electricians    at   Atlanta,    Ga. Icemen's   Protective  No.  171 

voted  to  continue  reduced  initiation  fee  for  two  weeks  longer  so  that  non- 
union members  of  craft  might  join ;  appointed  several  sub-committees  to 

visit  various  yards  for  organizing  purposes. Dry  Goods  Clerks  No. 

796  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for  eight-hour  day. Garment  Workers 

District  Council  No.   9  indorsed  strike  of  cigai-makers. Wharf   andT 

Bridge  Carpenters  No.  1393  admitted  60  non-union  men  who  were  on 
strike  ;  reported  that  on  account  of  reduced  initiation  fee  more  than  100  men 
had  been  admitted  to  union  since  beginning  of  strike  for  eight-hour  day. 
Committee  from  Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Origi- 
nal), called  upon  vice-president  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.  in  behalf  of  the  freight 
handlers  employed  in  East  Boston,  who  had  requested  an  increase  in 
wages  from  $1.85  to  $2  a  day  so  as  to  conform  to  the  wages  paid  on  other 
roads ;  vice-president  refused  to  meet  committee,  and  said  matter  would 

be  talked  over  with  his  own  employees. Sand   and  Tip  Cart  Drivers 

No.  191  voted  to  raise  initiation  fee  to  $3  after  June  1 ;  admitted  35  mem- 
bers.   Longshoremen  Provident  Union  adopted  an  attendance  card,  and 

any  member  not  attending  one  meeting  in  two  months  would  be  fined  25 
cents;  voted  $110  in  sick  benefits  and  $80  in  one  death  benefit. Long- 
shoremen :  Fort  Hill  Assemlily  No.  5748,  composed  of  men  employed  on 
wharves  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamshii)  C^o.,  organized  with  50 
charter  members  ;  affiliated  with  K.  of  L.  District  Assembly  No.  30  (Origi- 
nal).  Longshoremen:   Constitution  Assembly  No.  4875,  composed  of 

men  employed  on  wharves  of  the  Baltimore  line  of  steamships,  organized 
with  100  charter  members  ;  received  charter  fi'om  K.  of  L.,  District  Assem- 
bly No.  30  (Original). Laborers,  Excavators,  and  Rockmen  No.  11679 

(Italian)  admitted  348  members;  reported  membership  of    2,600;   voted 
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that  full  initiation  fee  be  charged  all  ai^plicants  after  May  28  ;  adopted  new 
rules  that  no  member  shall  work  on  any  job  whei'e  non-union  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  union  act  with  all  other  building  trades  unions  on  an}'  job  if 

such  action  may  be  required. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  decided 

to  issue  a  circular  to  all  labor  unions  and  also  for  public  distribution  asking 
that  purchasers  refuse  to  receive  coal  from  any  teamsters  not  wearing  the 
union  button,  and  also  refuse  to  receive  coal  from  any  dealer  who  tries  to 

deliver  it  after  5  p.m. District  Council  formed  by  blacksmiths'  unions 

having  members  employed  on  the  B.  &  M.  R.R. District  Council   of 

Electrical  A^'orkers  decided  to  extend  its  territory  so  as  to  make  it  practically 

a  State  Council. Freestone  Cutters'   Association  voted  .$10  to  striking 

slate  and  soapstone  workers. Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  112 

voted  to  enforce  its  new  agreement  and  empowered  executive  board  to 
strike  against  any  employer  who  shall  not  agree  to  Saturday  half- 
holiday  and  other  conditions  granted  in  agreement  just  made  with  Lumber 
Trade  Club,  which  is  being  lived  up  to  by  all  its  members  ;  reported  that 

majority  of   contracting   lumber  teamsters  have   signed  agreement. 

Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.  5572  (B.  &  M.  R.R.)  reinstated  13  members  ; 

voted  $60  in  sick  benefits. Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410   adopted 

recommendation  of  Carpenters  District  Coimcil  that  an  assessment  of  $2 

be  levied  on   each  member  for  the   general    defence  fund. Railroad 

Transfer  Messengers  and  Clerks  No.  11639  organized. Pressmen  No. 

158  organized   with  250  members  Avith   charter   from   Laiited    Garment 

AVorkers  of  America. Car  cleaners  and  washers,  nuiubering  about  250, 

employed  on  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  organized  as  Lodge  No.  55  of  International 
Association  of  Car  Workers  of  America ;  within  two  weeks  added  45 
members. 

June.  Elevator  Constructors  No.  4  voted  to  request  conferences  with 
employers  relative  to  adoption  of  new  wage  and  working  agreement,  to 
take  effect  July  6,  providing  increase  from  $3.60  to  $4.25  a  day  in  mini- 
mum wage  for  journeymen  and  from  $2.50  to  $3  for  helpers  and  assistant 
mechanics ;  received  notice  from  international  organization  that  full  sup- 
port of   that  body  would  be  given  local  union  in   case  strike  should  be 

necessary  to  enforce  new  schedule. Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Helpers 

No.  1  received  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L. ;  had  existed  as  temporary  organ- 
ization for  nearly  a  year. Barbers  No.   182  accepted  52  applications 

for  membership ;  granted  union  shop  cards  to  10  shops  in  Boston,  five  in 
Newton,  and  four  in  Cambridge ;  admitted  40  new  members ;  voted  to 
insist  that  barber  shops  be  closed  all  day  on  July  4 ;  voted  to  impose  fine 

of  $2  on  every   member  failing  to  participate  in  Labor  Day  parade. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  1095  secured  agreement  with  South 
Boston  Grocers'  Association  to  have  stores  close  Wednesday  afternoons 
during  the  Summer. Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109  affiliated  with  Cam- 
bridge C.  L.  U. Interior  Freight  Handlers  No.  70  rejected  sliding  scale 

of  wages  offered  by  B.  &  A.  R.R. ;  men  had  demanded  flat  rate  of  $2  a 
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day. Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  No.   126  voted  tliat  members   three 

months  in  arrears  for  dues  and  assessments  sliould  be  suspended  and  mem- 
bers six  montlis  in  arrears  should  be  dropped  from  membership. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  No.  17,  in  answer  to  demand  for  increase  in  wages  from 
$3  to  $3.60  a  day  to  take  effect  August  1,  received  notice  that  a  number  of 
employers  had  refused  increase  and  had  decided  to  establish  open  shops  ; 
admitted  36  men,  the  entire  crew  of  one  shop,  who  sought  admission  to  the 
union  as  result  of  employers'  open-shop  movement ;  new  schedule  adopted 

by  three  firms. Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  granted  label  to  two 

firms. Journeymen  Tailors   Union   of   America   No.  12  admitted  72 

members. Kequest  made  by  Ilorseshoers  No.  5  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August  was  granted  by  all  employers. 

Coopers  No.  89  voted  against  the  proposition  to  allow  socialistic  discus- 
sions to  be  printed  in  the  international  union's  official  journal. Wood- 
workers No.  24  voted  to  expel  members  who  had  violated  obligation  to 
the  union  and  to  reinstate  them  onl}-  upon  payment  of  a  fine  of  $500  each ; 
applied  for  new  charter  under  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America ;  minorit}'^  opjiosed  to  change  declared  intention  of  con- 
tinuing organization  under  old  charter ;  in  July,  charter  was  received  and 
new  organization  formed  as  Cabinet  Makers  and  Millmen  No.  1824 ;  voted 
to  keep  charter  list  open  30  days  to  allow  all  members  of  Woodworkers 
No.  24  to  affiliate,  and  membership  of  new  union  reached  350  during  July. 

Bookbinders  No.  16  affiliated  with  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council; 

voted  to  patronize  only  newsboys  wearing  union  button. Painters  and 

Decorators  No.  11  admitted  22  new  members. Musicians  Protective 

Association  No.  9  sent  request  to  school  committee,  through  the  Mayor,  that 
the  committee  refrain  from  hiring  out-of-town  bands,  upon  ground  that 
citizens  who   help    support  Boston    schools    should  be    given  preference 

in  employment. Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  109  admitted 

26    members. Longshoremen    Assembly    No.     7174   voted   in   favor 

of  adopting  new  rules  proposed  by  Longshoremen's  Trade  Council 
providing  that  stevedores  shall  have  authority  to  employ  winchmen  while 
ffrain  is  movino^  and  to  regulate  use  of  cotton  hooks  on  bag  car<ro,  also 
that  wlien  general  foreman  is  employed  he  shall  pick  up  all  crews,  and 
time  keeper    shall   notify   men ;    apijropriated  $140  for   sick    and    death 

benefits. Longshoremen's    Provident   Union    repoi'ted    that   difficulty 

witli  contractors  relative  to  pay  of  winchmen  had  been  satisfactoril}-  ad- 
justed; paid  $195  in  sick  benefits,  and  reported  that  satisfactory  con- 
ditions had  been  established  on  all  work  under  union's  jurisdiction. 
Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.  5572  received  report  that  every  mem- 
ber was   being    paid  increased  wage  granted  by  B.   &  M.   R.R.  ;    voted 

$45  for  sick  and  accident  benefits. English-speaking  building  laborers 

and  hod  carriers  to  the  number  of  56  organized  and  applied  for  charter 
under  A.  F.  of  L. ;  voted  to  admit  any  member  of  an  independent  building 
laborers'  union,  without  initiation  fee,  until  Julv  3,  the  fee  after  that  date 
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to  be  $5  ;  within  two  weeks  added  50  members. Marble  Cutters  No. 

50  received  complaint  that  masons  making  repairs  at  City  Hall  were 
allowed  to  set   marble,  in  violation  of  city  official's  promise  to  marble 

setters. Iron  Furring  and  Metal  Lathers  Assembly  No.  1850  adopted 

new  wage  scale  and  working  rules  to  be  submitted  to  employers  imme- 
diately;  matter  had  been  under  discussion  three  months. Carpenters 

No.  33  appropriated  i§35  for  sick  and  accident  benefits  ;  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  Employers'  Association  for  carrying  labor  disputes  into  court, 

and    favored  election   instead  of  appointment  of   judges. Piano  and 

Organ  Workers  No.  19  admitted  12  members,  making  total  of  175  mem- 
bers admitted  or  reinstated  within  two   months. In  connection  with 

general  organizing  campaign,  Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  4  established 

Brokers'  Chapel  for  telegraphers  employed  in  brokers'  offices. Hotel 

Porters  No.  342  closed  charter  list  and  adopted  initiation  fee  of  $2. 

Electrical  ^^'oI'kers  No.  103  (Insidemen)  indorsed  strike  of  woodworkers. 
Cement  and  Asphalt  Laborers  No.  1  voted  to  amalgamate  with  Artifi- 
cial Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers  No.  20. Shop  and   Mill  Hands  No. 

1410  admitted  employees  of  shop  where  union  label  had  been  adopted. 

CoojDers  No.  58  requested  employers  to  grant  new  wage  scale  providing 
10  per  cent  increase  over  existing  rate  of  $2.50  a  day;  voted  against  propo- 
sition to  open  columns  of  international  vmion's  official  joiurnal  to  socialistic 
discussions ;  adopted  resolutions  i^rotesting  against  appointment  of  man, 

said  to  be  hostile  to  organized  labor,  as  judge  of  Superior  Court. Cigar 

Makers  No.  97  voted  to  raise  $200  by  special  assessment  to  aid  striking 
bleachery  workers  of  Waltham ;  repoi-ted  that  union's  local  defence  fimd 
was  about  .$40,000 ;  label  committee  of  imion  reported  decision  to  request 
members  of  local  trade  unions  to  purchase  none  but  Boston-made  cigars. 

Cap  Makers  No.  7  donated  $5  to  striking  rag  pickers  of  Chelsea. 

Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  added  30  members. Express- 
men No.  209,  I.  W.  W.,  voted  to  order  strike  on  July  2  of  employees  of 
American  Express  Co.  at  North  Union  Station  unless  request  for  reduc- 
tion in  hours  shall  have  been  previously  granted. Typographical  No.  13 

voted  $25  to  the  George  E.  McNeill  memorial  fund  being  raised  by  State 
Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  voted  to  renew  agitation  for  use  of  printers'  union 

label  by  fraternal  organizations. Bartenders  No.  77  increased  initiation 

fee  from  $25  to  $50,  to  take  effect  August  1,  and  voted  to  require  men  to 

serve  three  years  as  extra  hands  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  membership. 

Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149  approj^riated 
$85  for  sick  and  death  benefits ;  indorsed  A.  F.  of  L.  recommendation  for 
independent  political  action  by  trade  unions ;  appointed  committee  to  act 
with  representatives  of  Teamsters  Joint  District  Council  in  effort  to  have 
Saturday  half-holiday  granted  to  men  in  sanitary  and  street  cleaning  depart- 
ments and  to  adjust  other  grievances. Tallymen  in  street  water- 
ing department  organized  as  Tallymen  No.  12228  under,  charter  from 
A.  F.  of  L. Brewery  Workmen  No.   29   voted  $10  to  the  George  E. 
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McNeill  memorial  fund. Glass  Workers  No.  39  disbanded  on  account 

of  decrease  in  membership. Clothing  Pressmen  No.  158  increased  dues 

from  10  cents  a  week  for  all  members  to  25  cents  a  week  for  pressmen  and 

15  cents  a  week  for  piece  pressmen,  to  take  effect  July  1. Newsboys 

Protective  No.  9077  received  Mayor's  reply  to  complaints  regarding  grant- 
ing of  permits  to  sell  pajjers  on  Boston  Common ;  reply  stated  that  per- 
mits of  certain  boys  had  been  revoked  on  ground  that  other  members  of 
same  families  held  permits  and  that,  in  justice  to  all,  not  more  than  one 
boy  in  a  family  shoiild  be  allowed  the  privilege  for  which  only  26  permits 

were  available. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhanger's  Assembly  No. 

1849  added  20  members,  increasing  membership  to  about  300. Joint 

executive  board  of  hatters  unions  voted  $10  to  striking  bleachery  workers 

of  Waltham. Branches  of  Amalgamated   Society  of   Carpenters  and 

Joiners  held  joint  meeting  and  indorsed  building  trades  section  of  C.  L.  U. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  105  reported  membership  of  98. 

July.     Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  reported  craft  completely  organ- 
ized and  every  man  at  work ;  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new  working 

schedule  to  be  presented  to  employers. Bricklayers  No.  3  donated  $25 

to  the  George  E.  McNeill  memorial  fund. Sheet  Metalworkers  No. 

17  reported  many  firms  had  posted  open  shop  notices,  to  go  into  effect 
August  1 ;   every  member  not  granted  wage  increase  would  go  on  strike. 

Brushmakers  No.  15    organized  with  38  members ;    affiliated   with 

C.  L.  U. Stablemen  No.  10633  reported  every  member  employed  and 

not  able  to  supply  demand  for  help  ;  decided  to  begin  organizing  campaign. 

Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  I'eported  all  members  at 

work  and  that  demand   for  men   exceeded  the  supply- Pavers  No.  1 

voted  to  notify  contractors  that  it  is  the  duty  of  pavers  to  put  down  line 
gx-ades  and  that  this  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced ;  voted  to  enforce  the 

eight-hour  woi'kday. Car  Workers  :  Boston  Lodge  No.  55  admitted  36 

new  members  ;  reported  membership  of  300  ;  union  composed  exclusively 
of  car  cleaners  and  washers. Freight  Clerks  Assembly  No.  5572  re- 
ported  $570   paid   out   in   sick  benefits  during  the  last  six  months. 

Longshoremen  Provident  Union  voted  $65  in  sick  benefits. Bottlers  and 

Drivers  No.  122  donated  $10  to  Waltham  bleachery  workers  on  strike. ■ 

Longshoremen:  O'Connell   Assembly   No.  7174  voted  $155  in  sick  and 

death  benefits. Coat  Makers  No.  1  unanimously  voted  for  independent 

political  action;  donated  $10  to  striking  rag  sorters  of  Chelsea. Rail- 
way Carmen:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  102  reported  over  $4,300  paid  out  in 

sick  benefits  during  last  six  months. Sand  andTipcart  Drivers  No.  191 

admitted  49  new  members. Chandelier  Workers  No.  18  reported  craft 

thoroughly  organized ;  decided  to  start  label  campaign. Carpenters 

No.  33  voted  $25  in  sick  benefits. Marble  Setters'  Helpers  No.  54  and 

Marble  Workers  No.  56  amalgamated  and  agreed  to  work  under  one  of 

the  existing  charters,  probably  No.  56. Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers 

No.  4  reported  that  subway  contractor  had  signed  agreement  for  the  em- 
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ployinent  of  union  engineers  and  the  payment  of  union  wages  on  all  future 

subway  work. Novelty  Workers  No.  20  organized,  with  45  members  ; 

granted  label  to  four  firms. Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No. 

109   (B.  &  M.  R.R.)  admitted  34  new  members. Barbers   No.    182 

granted  three  shop  cards ;    admitted  40  members  as  result  of  organizing 

efforts  in  Waltham  and  Maiden. Stationary  Engineers  No.  16  appointed 

committee  to  wait  upon  Governor  and  request  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  eight-hour  law  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board ;  also  appointed  committee  to  call  upon  the  city  park  department 
and  request  the  establishment  of  union  scale  for  engineers ;  voted  $20  to 

the  George  E.  McNeill  memorial  fund. Cigar  Makers  No.  97  donated 

$150  to  striking  rag  sorters  of  Chelsea  and  $10  to  the  George  E.  McNeill 
memorial  fund ;  financial  report  for  past  six  months  showed  that  expendi- 
tures were  $32,795.07,  of  which  $13,284.77  was  expended  from  the  local 
fund  and  .$19,510.30  from  the  international  strike  fund  ;  the  total  cost  of  the 
recent  strike  was  $26,067.42. Gagemakers  Union  organized.  — —  Arti- 
ficial Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers  and  Cement  and  Asphalt  Laborers  unions 
amalgamated  and  will  be  known  as  Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers 

No.  20 ;  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L. New  union  of   English-speaking 

building  laborers,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  organized,  majority  of 
members  being  from  Building  Laborers  Nos.  15  and  6  ;  voted  that  initiation 

fee  be  $1  until  July  23. Horseshoers  No.  5  decided  that  henceforth 

the  label  rules  must  be  observed  in  every  shop  ;  decided  to  start  label  cam- 
paign.   Six  representatives  from  the  nine  organized  crafts  employed  at 

the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  organized  a  branch  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Employees  of  the  Navy  Yards,  Naval  Stations,  and  Arsenals  of  Conti- 
nental America Cabinet  Makers  and  Millmen   No.  1824  admitted  48 

new   members. Brewery  Workmen  No.   29  collected    $550   for   the 

brewery  workmen  of  San  Francisco. Knights  of  Labor :  District  Assem- 
bly No.  30  (Incorporated)  held  quarterly  convention;  advocated  increase 
in  wages  from  ,f2  to  $2.25  a  day  for  laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State. Boxmakers  No.  201  voted  to  request  eight- 
hour  day  with  Saturday  half-holiday  and  a  new  wage  scale  ranging  from 
$13  to  .$18  a  week  for  various  lines,  to  take  effect  September  1. Fix- 
ture Fitters  and  Hangers  No.  503  organized  under  charter  from  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood    of    Electrical   Workei'S. Railway   Clerks:    Old 

Colony  Lodge  No.  143  admitted  31  new  members. 

August.     Molding  and  Picture  Fi'ame  Makers  No.  251  disl)anded. 

Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  109  admitted  56  members  from 

different  points  on  B.  &  M.  R.R. ;  reported  membership  of  225. Hod 

Carriers  and  Building    Laborers  No.  223  organized  with  400  members. 

Woodworkers  No.  24  reported  that  international  had  remitted  three 

months'  per  capita  tax  for  the  union  on  account  of  its  recent  strike. 

Woodworkers  No.  1824  admitted  50  members,  transferred  from  Wood- 
workers No.  24 ;  voted  to  make  the  dues  $1  a  month ;  established  a  sick 
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benefit  system  whereby  a  member  who  is  ill  may  receive  $3  a  week  for  six 
weeks  after  the  first  week  of  his  illness ;  indorsed  strike  of  printers  for 
eight-hour  day. Electrical  Workers  No.  108  reported  two  shops  union- 
ized ;  aj^pointed  member  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from  Elec- 
trical Workers  Xo.  104  to  wait  upon  tire  commissioner  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  non-union   man  in  the  fire  alarm  department. Pavers 

No.  1  reported  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  contracts 
where  it  was  not  in  foi'ce ;  adopted  law  that  any  member  who  begins  work 
before  8  a.m.  on  any  but  emergency  jobs  would  be  fined  $10 ;  com- 
mended action  of  Mayor  in  issuing  order  for  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  city 

work. Stonemasons  No.  9  voted  financial  aid  to  the  street  car  men  on 

strike  in  New  Bedford. Hatters  No.  5  indorsed  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  State  free  employment  oifices  in  this  city. Long- 
shoremen Trade  Council  voted  that  no  longshoreman  carrjing  a  union 
card  shall  work  Labor  Day  ;  on  account  of  men  refusing  to  answer  roll  call 
before  going  to  work,  adopted  recommendation  that  in  the  future  no 
longshox'eman  be   allowed  to  commence  work  before  the  regular  time ; 

adoj^ted  revised  scale  as  reported  by  committee. Railway  Carmen : 

Star  of  the  East  Lodge  No.  447  adoj^ted  resolution  favoring  amalgamation 
with  Railway  Carmen  :  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  102 ;  in  September,  the  latter 
organization  voted  in  favor  of  amalgamation  with  the  former  under  the  name 
of  the  latter,  and  within  two  weeks  the  international  organization  sanctioned 

the  change;  joint  membership  of  unions  reported  about  1,000. Sheet 

Metal  Workers  No.  17  received  notice  from  Ncav  York  vmion  that  100  men 

would  be  given  work  at  $4.50  a  day. Brewery  Workers  No.  29  voted 

to  fine  each  member  $10  who  does  not  parade  Labor  Day. Carpenters 

No.  33  indorsed  C.  L.  L^  building  trades  section  and  also  independent 
political  action  by  members  of  trade  unions. Meter  Makers  and  Re- 
pairers No.  12234  indorsed  plan  to  form  an  international  union  of  craft; 
voted  to  keep  charter  list  open  until  September  17,  when  the  initiation  fee 

Avould  be  raised  to  $10  ;  every  member  reijoi'ted  at  work. Horseshoers 

No.  5  passed  resolution  thanking  superintendent  of  the  street  cleaning 
and  watering  divisions  of  the  street  department  for  ordering  all  horses  of 
the  divisions  to  be  shod  in  union  shops  as  requested  by  union ;  announced 

that  after  May  1  of  next  year  minimum  scale  would  be  $21  a  week. 

Employees  of  the  roundhouse  and  fuel  department  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  «& 

H.  R.R.   organized   with    102    charter    members. Piano   and    Organ 

Workers  No.  19  admitted  32  members;  rejjorted  two  shops  unionized; 
voted  to  form  joint  district  council  with  Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  21 
(Church  Organ  Workers),  and  Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  44,  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Barbers  No.  182  reported,  as  result  of  organizing  campaign, 

that  14  shops  in  Waltham,  16  in  Maiden,  and  10  in  Woburn  had  been 
unionized  and  giv^en  shop  cards;  admitted  145  new  members;  voted,  on 
international  referendum,  against  an  increase  in  the  sick  and  death  benefit 
fund. Buildinof  Laborers'  District  Council  elected  committee   to  wait 
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upon  Mayor  in  regard  to  complaint  made  that  citizens  are  l^eing  refused 
work  on  city  jobs  while  non-citizens  are  being  employed. Stable- 
men held  mass  meeting  for  the  pui'pose  of  reorganizing  (Stablemen's  No. 

11805. Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109   paid  $25  in  sick  benefits. 

"Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72  elected  committee  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  establishing  a  district  council  of  lathers'  imions  in  this  city 
and  vicinity;  voted  to  withdraw  from  C.  Ij.  U. Over  200  tin  boiler- 
makers  and  tin  can  workers  formed  union  and  applied  for  charter  from 

the  International  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union. Bakers  No.  4  reinstated 

35  former  members  ;  reported  that  more  than  250  former  members  have 
returned  to  union  during  the  past  three  months ;  voted  to  amalgamate  with 
Bakers  No.  53  so  as  to  make  one  large  English-speaking  local  for  this  city 

and  vicinity. Brass  Workers  No.  55  reported  every  member  at  work 

and  a  demand  for  men  which  could  not  be  supplied. Sanitary  and  Street 

Cleaning  Department  Teamsters  No.  149  voted  $35  in  sick  and  accident 

benefits. Longshoremen  Provident  Union  accepted  and  ratified  new 

wage  scale  and  working  rules  for  port  of  Boston  as  revised  by  Longshore- 
men's Trade  Council;  disbursed  $125  in  sick  and  accident  benefits. 

Longshoremen:  O'Connell  Assembly  No.  7174  indorsed  revised  scale  re- 
ported by  the  Longshoremen's  Trade  Council;  voted  $65  for  sick  benefits. 

Railway  Clerks  :  Old  Colony  Lodge  No.  143  admitted  50  members  as 

result  of  large  mass  meeting. Stationaiy  Firemen  No.  3  reported  that 

union  agreement  and  the  eight-hour  da}'  had  been  granted  by  three  firms. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  242  appointed  committee  to  act  with  a  committee  of 
C.  L.  U.  to  call  upon  superintendent  of  street  department  and  request  that 
union  scale  and  conditions  promised  for  the  firemen  on  the  ferries  go  into 
effect  at  once  ;  appointed  committee  to  wait  upon  Governor  and  request  the 
enforcement  of  the  48-hour  law  for  firemen  employed  by  Metroj^olitan  Water 

and    Sewerage   Board. Carpenters  No.  1096   (Floorlayers)    rejiorted 

every  member  at  work  and  a  demand  for  union  men  which  could  not  be 

supplied. ]\Iarble  Workers  No.  56  reinstated  23  former  members. 

Electrical  W^orkers  No.  104  re^iorted  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  in  the 
fire  alarm  branch  had  been  adjusted,  and  that  the  vacations  for  union  line- 
men had  been  granted  after  a  conference  with  the  Mayor  and  fire  commis- 
sioner ;  voted  to  fine  every  member  who  does  not  parade  Labor  Day ; 
reported  all  members  at  work  and  a  demand  for  men  which  could  not  be 

supplied. Machinists  No.  264  admitted  28  members;  appropriated  an 

additional  sum  of  $25  to  assist  the  Lynn  imion  in  its  efforts  for  the  eight- 
hour   day. Hoisting    and    Portable    Engineers    No.    4    were    given 

jurisdiction  over  the  road  roller  engineers  of  this  city,  other  unions  having 
members  of  that  branch  in  their  ranks  being  required  to  issue  transfer 
cards   so  that  they  can  deposit  them  with  union ;  reported   lack  of  men  to 

fill  positions. Bill   Posters  and  Billers  No.    17  raised  initiation   fee. 

Garment  Workers  No.  1  admitted  over  100  members  as  result  of  re- 
duction of  initiation  fee  to  $5. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9 
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reported  all  members  at  work. Pattern  Makers'  Association  voted  to 

increase  the  initiation  fee  from  $5  to  $10  and  the  reinstatement  fee  to  $20. 
Musicians  Protective  Assembly  No.  1629  admitted  50  members;  re- 
ported every  band  engaged  for  Labor  Day ;  voted  not  to  allow  any  man 

without  a  paid-up  union  card  to  parade  on  that  day. Bartenders  No. 

77  voted  to  fine  every  member  $5  who  does  not  parade  Labor  Day. 

Musicians  No.  157,  composed  of  colored  men,  organized. Typographi- 
cal No.  13  voted  to  fine  any  member  $5  who  does  not  j^arade  Lal)or  Day,  only 

the  physically  incaioacitated  being  exempt. Musicians  No.  9  reported 

membership  as  1,350,  the  largest  number  in  its  history. Many  of  the 

local  unions,  among  which  were  Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  17,  Brass 
Moldei^s  No.  192,  Brass  Workers  No.  55,  Carpenters  No.  1096,  Copper- 
smiths No.  92,  Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109,  Hatters  No.  5,  Horseshoers 
No.  5,  Meter  Makers  and  Repairers  No.  12234,  Steam  Engineers  No.  263, 
Steamfitters  No.  22,  and  Tile  Layers'  Helpers  No.  36,  reindorsed  strike  of 
j)rinters  for  eight-hour  day.  • 

September.  Labor  Day  Parade  was  pronounced  by  trade  unionists  and 
public  officials  a  most  satisfactory  affair ;  it  was  comi^osed  of  three  divisions, 
the  C.  L.  U.  having  18  unions  in  line,  the  Building  Trades  Section  of  the 
C.  L.  U.  having  seven  unions,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  having  eight 
unions;  about  11,200  men  and  women  participated ;  the  parade  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Governor  at  the  State  House,  the  Mayor  at  City  Hall,  and 
by  labor  union  officials  at  Adams  Square  ;  owing  to  disagreement  between 
B.  T.  C.  and  C.  L.  U.  relative  to  the  newly  organized  Building  Trades 
Section  of  the  latter,  an  independent  parade  was  held  earlier  in  the  day  by 

the  B.  T.  C.  in  which  abovit  400  men  participated. Railroad  Trainmen  : 

Trimountain  Lodge  No.  486  admitted  12  members  and  received  15  ajjplica- 

tions  for  membership. Clothing  Pressmen  No.  158  added  42  members  ; 

23resented   demand   for   new    scale  of  wages. Protesting   tJiat    State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  had  violated  its  constitution  by  organizing  wage-earners' 
clubs  and  urging  local  unions  to  take  political  action.  Wood,  Wire,  and 
Metal  Lathers  No.  72  Avithdrew  from  affiliation  with  State  Branch  and 
voted  to  take  similar  action  with  regard  to  the  B.  T.  C.  or  any  central 
labor  union  with  which  it  Avas  affiliated  if  such  body  participated  in  the 
political  movement ;  appointed  committee  to  assist  in  organizing  a  lathers' 
union   in   Quincy ;   voted  financial   and  moral    supj^ort  to  striking  gold 

beaters. Stationary   Engineers    No.   16  received  official   notice   that 

Mayor  had  issued  order  that  eight-hour  law  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  city 
institutions,  thereby  reducing  hours  of  labor  for  a  large  number  of  station- 
ary engineers  ;  as  result  of  mass  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  Hoisting 
and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4,  Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74,  and  Steam 
Engineers  No.  263,  received  over  100  applications  for  membership,  the 
three  other  unions  receiving  together  about  100  ajiplications.  Ma- 
chinists:  Boston  Lodge  No.  264  admitted  28  members;  donated  $10  to 
the  central  wage-earners'  club  ;  reported  membership  of  1,100,  which  num- 
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ber  had  been  increased  by  200  in  12  months.  — — Xovelty  AA^orkers  No.  20 
passed  vote  of  thanks  to  officers  of  Labor  Day  parade  and  the  participating 
unions  for  patronizing  novelty  workers'  union  label,  10,000  badges  bear- 
ing the  union's   label  having   been  worn  in  the  parade. Sand  and 

Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191  added  47  members. Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers No.  4  rejiorted  gain  of  50  per  cent  in  membership  during  past 

year. Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68  admitted  40  members  and 

received    15   applications  for  membershiiJ ;    voted  $10  to    striking    gold 

beaters. Coal  Handlers  No.  623  voted  to  begin  agitation  for  new  wage 

agreement. Railway  Carmen  :   Star  of  the  East  Lodge  No.  447  held 

mass  meeting  of  carmen  em^^loyed  in  Readville  sho^js  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.R.  Co.  and  took  action   against  proposed  adoption  of  the  bonus  or 

piece-work  system  in  the  Readville  shops. Bartenders  No.  77  voted 

that  every  member  who,  without  sufficient  cause,  had  failed  to  take  pai't  in 

Labor   Day  parade    should   be  fined   $5. Label    committee  of  Cigar 

Makers  No.  97  voted  to  distribute  10,000  small  cigar  signs  to  advertise 

cigarmakers'  union  label. Independent  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  L'nion 

and  Blacksmiths'   Helpers   No.  332  amalgamated  under   new  charter   as 

Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  No.  320. Coat  Makers  No.   1  admitted  39 

members  ;  voted  to  indorse  only  socialist  candidates  for  public  offices  ;  voted 

that  initiation  fee  be  $1  ;  donated  $5  to  political  campaign  fund. Shoj) 

and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410  instructed  delegates  to  international  convention 
to  present  resolutions  urging  that  effort  be  made  to  organize  employees  in 
sliops  and  small  places,  the  union  alleging  that  outside  large  centers  the 
craft  was  almost  wholl}^  unorganized ;  voted  financial  assistance  to.  striking 

gold  beaters;  paid  $15  in  sick  benefits. Cooks  No.  328  reported  that 

36  members  had  been  gained  during  Summer. Lumber  Teamsters  and 

Handlers   No.   112   voted  that,  after  Jan.   1,   1907,  initiation  fee   should 

be  $3  and  reinstatement  fee  $5. Stationary  Firemen   No.   3  ratified 

agreement,  drawn  up  by  committee  in  co-operation  with  committee  from 
Stationar}"  Firemen  No.  242,  providing  that  all  firemen  employed  in 
breweries  should  belong  to  Union  No.  3  and  all  other  stationary  firemen  to 
Union  No.  242,  also  that  grievances  between  the  two  unions  should  be 

settled  by  joint  council;  voted  $5  to  striking  gold  beaters. Stationarj- 

Firemen  No.  242  voted  not  to  ratify  agreement  with  Union  No.  3,  alleging 
that  clause  relative  to  jurisdiction  over  brewery  firemen  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  international  organization ;  began  special  organizing  cam- 
paign.   Employees  in  terminal  division  of  B.  »&  M.  R.R.  organized  as 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Building  Mechanics  of  America ;  applied  for  in- 
corpox'ation  under  State  laws  ;  rei^orted  that  local  lodges  were  being  formed 
on  all  branches  of  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  membership  being  drawn  chiefly  from 

former  members  of  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen. 

Woodworkers  No.  24  instructed  delegates  to  C.  L.LT.  to  call  attention  of  that 
body  to  fact  that  batons  carried  by  some  unions  in  Labor  Da}^  parade  did 
not  bear  label  indorsed  by  A.  F.  of  L. ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
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action  of  such  unions. Teamsters  Joint  Council  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 

in  reply  to  protest  sent  to  Mayor  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  travel  on 
the  proposed  wooden  pavement  on  Washington  Street  in  bad  weather, 
received  notice  that  contract  for  the  work  had  been  signed  and  no  change 

could  be  made. P^lectrical  Workers  Xo.  103  (Insidemen)   instructed 

committee  on  municipal  electric  lighting  to  attend  all  hearings  on  subject 

held  by  city  government. Barbers  No.  182  received  73  applications 

for  membership  and  accepted  25  ;  granted  20  union  shoj)  cards  ;  voted  $5 
to  striking  gold  beaters  ;  made  arrangements  for  mass  meetings  in  Maiden 

and  Waltham  in  the  interests  of  organization. Cigar  Factory  Tobacco 

Strippers  Xo.  8156  indorsed  numerous  trade  union  labels  in  accordance 
with  request  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  all  union  labels,  cards,  and 

buttons  receive  support  of  trade  unionists. Laundry  Workers  Xo.  66 

received  reports  that  women  were  employed  from  1-1  to  16  hours  a  day  in 
some  laundries ;  appointed  committees  to  investigate  alleged  violations  of 
o8-hour  law  m  laundries  under  union's  jurisdiction  and  to  report  all  viola- 
tions to  State  Police  :  within  two  weeks,  reported  that  many  employers  had 

adopted  new  schedule  of  hours  in  compliance  with  law. Blacksmiths 

Xo.  209  began  agitation  for  the  organization  of  Ijlacksmiths  employed  at 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Watertown  ;  within  a  week  admitted  74  new  mem- 
bers (38  men  from  tlie  Arsenal  and  36  from  Xavy  Yard  at  Charlestown) . 

Express  Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  Xo.  307  admitted  25  memljers  as 

result  of  special  organizing  Avork. Typographical  Xo.  13  notified  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  alleged  violation  of  eight-hour  day  by  Rockwell  &  Churchill 
Press  doing  printing  for  Rapid  Transit  Commission ;  W.  S.  Best  Print- 
ing Co.  applied  to  Superior  Court  for  injunction  to  restrain  union  and  its 
olficei's  and  members  from  picketing  and  patroling  vicinity  of  complainant's 
place  of  business ;  received  report  that  since  February  1  union  had  con- 
tributed $100,000  to  assist  in  securing  reduction  in  hours  for  book  and  job 
I^rinters  and  that  eight-hour  day  had  been  granted  90  per  cent  of  Boston 
printers  ;  voted  to  reduce  per  capita  strike  assessment  from  10  per  cent  to 
seven  per  cent,  but  to  continue  regular  strike  benefits  ;  adopted  resolutions 
condemning  proposed  increase  in  postal  rates  on  newspapers  and  magazines  ; 
voted  to  request  certain  local  candidates  for  i^ublic  oflice  to  use  union  label ' 

on  their  jDrinting. Local  lodges  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen 

began  organizing  campaign,  making  special  effoi't  to  organize  employees  on 

X.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  H.  R.R. Bill  Posters  and  Billers  Xo.  17  voted  to  insist 

that  i^rinters'  union  label  be  used  on  all  paper  handled  by  members ;  in- 
dorsed movement  to  organize  wage-earners"  clubs. Meter  Makers  and 

Repairers  Xo.  12234  admitted  41  members  as  result  of  special  organizing 
campaign  ;  indorsed  label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council ;  voted  financial 
support  to  striking  gold  beaters. Painters  and  Decorators  Xo.  11  re- 
moved firm  from  unfair  list,  union  agreement  having  been  accepted ; 
received  report  that  Cigar  Makers  Xo.  97  had  voted  to  make  effort  to  have 
all  painting  in  cigar  shops  done  by  union  painters ;  voted  to  request  other 
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unions  to  take  similar  action  ;   voted,  -as  means  of  assisting-  striking  painters 

of  Newbiir^'port,  to  recognize  their  union  cards  on  Boston  work. Piano 

and  Organ  AVorkers  No.  21  voted  to  co-oijerate  with  international  organizer 
in  special  organizing  campaign. Water  Workers  Assembly  No.  1927  in- 
dorsed label  of  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council ;  voted  $10  to  striking  gold 

beaters. Web  Pressmen  No.   3   adopted  per  capita  assessment  of  25 

cents  in  aid  of  striking  gold  beaters ;  reported  membership   of  about  300. 

Coopers  No.  58  voted  to  pay  strike  benefits  of  $10  a  week  to  married 

men  and  $5  a  week  to  single  men  (six  members  in  all  on  strike)  to  enforce 
demand  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. Pattern  Makers'  Associa- 
tion voted  $5  to  striking  gold  beaters. Newsboys  Protective  No.  9077 

received  decision  of  executive  council  of  A.  F.  of  L.  that  boys  employed  to 
sell  newspajjers  from  newspaper  wagons  at  wholesale  to  newsboys  should 
belong  to  newsboys'  union  ;  tean:isters  had  claimed  that  boys  were  practi- 
cally teamsters'  helj^ers  and  should  belong  to  Newspaper  AVagon  Drivers 
and  Helpers  No.  259  ;  held  special  meeting  at  which  result  of  the  union's 
scholarship  contest  was  announced ;  fund  being  raised  by  the  union  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  at  Harvard  for  members  had  reached  $2,500,  yielding 
$100  a  year,  and  union  voted  to  raise  additional  $50  by  special  contribu- 
tions in  order  to  make  the  money  available  for  one  scholarship  imme- 
diately ;  successful  candidate  was  announced  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 

University. Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  America  No.  12  celebrated 

the  lOOtli  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  first  tailors'  union  in  Boston, 

of  which  No.   12  is  the   successor. Granite  Cutters:    Boston  Branch 

voted  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4 

received  report  that  international  organization  had  granted  unions  of 
hoisting  and  portable  engineers  absolute  jurisdiction  over  road  roller  en- 
gineers ;  voted  $10  to  striking  gold  beaters. Sanitar}'  and  Street  Clean- 
ing Department  Teamsters  No.  149  indorsed  order  before  city  government 
providing  for  uniform  wage  of  $2.25  a  day  for  employees  in  city  depart- 
ments :  indorsed  wage-earnei's'  club  ;  paid  $30  in  sick  benefits. Long- 
shoremen's Provident  Union  received  quarterly  report  showing  that  $2,394 

had  been  paid  in  sick  and  death  benefits. Longshoremen:  0"Connell 

Assembly  No.  7174  indorsed  vote  of  Longshoremen's  District  Council  to 

ignore  settlement  of  trade  dispute  with  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co. Sign 

Writers  No.  391  voted  trade  and  financial  support  to  striking  gold  l)eaters. 
Carpenters  No.  33  added  12  members ;  indorsed  movement  for  in- 
dependent political  action  by  trade  unions. Bricklayers  Benevolent  and 

Protective  No.  3  donated  $10  to  striking  gold  beaters. Piano  and  Organ 

Workers  No.  19  voted  $5  to  striking  gold    beaters. Roundhouse  and 

fuel  deimrtment  employees  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  K.R.,  belonging  to 
Roundhouse  Employees:  Old  Colony  Assembly  No.  1067,  presented  de- 
mand for  increase  in  wages-  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  10-hour  day. Hard- 
wood Finishers  No.  109  voted  to  employ  special  organizer  in  effort  to  effect 
thorousrh  orgfanization  of  the  craft. Printino'  Pressmen  No.  67  received 
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-report  that  grievances  against  tliree  large  firms  had  been   satisfactorily 

adjusted. Upholsterers  No.  .53  voted  to  conduct  special    organizing 

campaign. 

Central  Labor  Union.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  sent  circular  to  all 
imions  requesting  support  for  typographical  unions  in  their  effort  to  estab- 
lish eight-hour  day  for  book  and  job  printers ;  in  December,  voted  to 
request  every  trade  unionist  in  the  city  to  urge  all  persons  with  whom  he 
had  fraternal,  social,  or  business  relations  to  use  only  union  label  sta- 
tionery ;  in  January,  in  further  sujiport  of  the  movement,  voted  to  patronize 
only  such  merchants  and  business  men  as  use  union  label  on  all  their 
printing  and  to  instruct  all  affiliated  unions  to  take  similar  action ;  in 
February,  renewed  general  appeal  to  trade  unionists  to  demand  use  of 
union  label  on  all  printing. 

November.  Indorsed  demand  of  Electrical  Workers  Xo.  103  (Insidemen) 
for  establishment  of  mimicipal  electric  lighting  plant ;  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  municipal  ownershij)  of  jiublic  utilities  and  urging  all  citizens  to 
help  in  electing  to  city  government  such  candidates  as  pledge  themselves  to 
work  for  the  repassage  of  municiijal  lighting  order  ;  in  January,  adojited 
resolutions  urging  municipal  ownership  of  gas  as  well  as  electric  lighting 
plants  ;  sent  letter  to  each  member  of  City  Council  urging  favorable  vote 
on  order  for  municipal  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  so 
that  matter  might  be  submitted  to  people  for  approval ;  in  February, 
order  having  failed  to  pass,  voted  to  urge  reconsideration ;  instructed  com- 
mittee to  secure  information  relative  to  municipal  ownershijj  of  electric 
lio-hting  plants  in  various  cities ;  in  August,  presented  recommendation  to 
Mayor  that  existing  contract  for  electric  lighting  for  the  city  be  arbitrated, 
alleging  that,  by  fair  interpretation  of  the  same,  city  should  pay  less  than 

one-half  the  pi-ice  charged  for  lights,  thereby  saving  $400,000  a  year. 

Instructed  delegates  to  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  to  present  resolutions  urging 
strict  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  trade  autonomy  rules  embodied  in 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  constitution,  and  enforcement  of  recent  decision  giving  sheet 
metal  workers  jurisdiction  over  tin  and  copper  roofing ;  also  favoring  the 
o-ranting  of  a  charter  to  national  organization  of  steam  and  hot  water 
fitters  ;  received  report  that  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting  Co.,  holding  con- 
tracts for  lighting  citj'  lamps,  had  signed  agreement  with  Lamplighters 
No.  11943  providing  for  minimum  daily  wage,  employment  of  none  but 

union  men,  and  arbitration  of  all  trade  disputes. Refused  to  indorse 

strike  of  two  engineers  against  Puritan  Brewing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  instructed 
Stationary  Engineers  No.  16,  to  which  men  belonged,  to  order  them  to 
return  to  work  pending  arbitration  of  difficulties,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ment existing  between  company  and  Union  No.  16  and  C.  L.  U. 

December.  Voted  to  distribute  among  trade  unionists  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  20,000  copies  of  a  pledge  recommended  by  legislative  committee 
of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  binding  signers  to  vote  against  every  candi- 
date for  State  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  who  opposes  bills  provid- 
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ing  for  direct  legislation  by  the  people,  eight-hour  day  for  public  employees, 

the  overtime  bill,  or  the  picketing  bill. Voted  $25  to  Women's  Label 

League;  adoj^ted  resolutions  urging  schoolhouse  department  to  take  steps 
for  erection  of  a  suitable  building  to  be  used  by  evening  drawing  schools. 

Appointed  committee  to  interview  miions  of  building  trades  workmen 

as  to  desirability  of  establishing  a  building  trades  section  of  C.  L.  U.,  the 
action  being  proposed  as  result  of  protracted  controversy  between  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and  Building  Trades  Alliance ;  in  Januaiy,  instructed 
all  affiliated  building  trades  locals  to  recognize  each  other's  union  cards 
pending  definite  report  of  the  committee  ;  in  March,  committee  held  general 
meeting  for  discussion  of  proposition  to  which  every  building  trades  union 
in  the  city  had  been  invited  to  send  two  delegates  ;  unions  in  37  trades 
were  represented;  in  April,  detailed  plans  presented  by  the  committee 
were  accepted  by  C.  L.  U.,  and,  in  June,  constitution  of  latter  was  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  formation  of  building  trades  section  composed  of  all 
building  trades  unions  then  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  and  B.  T.  C.  of  Boston 
and  any  eligible  union  which  might  thereafter  ajjply  for  membership  in 
the  C.  L.U. ;  in  July,  agreement  was  made  between  B.  T.  C.  and  C.  L.  U., 
and  with  approval  of  national  A.  F.  of  L.  officials,  temporary  organi- 
zation was  formed,  and,  in  August,  the  organization  was  made  permanent ; 
at  request  of  Building  Trades  Section,  contractors  on  local  building 
replaced  non-imion  plasterers'  tenders  with  union  men  and  agreed  to 
establish  union  conditions  throughout  the  job. 

January.  Adopted  resolutions  favoring  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graphs and  urging  the  passage  of  bill  proposing  such  ownership  introduced 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  December ;  adopted  resolution 
advocating  extension  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  so  as  to  exclude  Japanese 
and  Koreans  fi'om  United  States  territory ;  indorsed  recommendation  of 
B.  T.  C.  that  Winthrop  School  site  be  taken  as  site  for  Franklin  Institute. 

Voted  to   request   Mayor  to   remove  member  of   a  city  commission 

alleged  to  be  hostile  to  organized  labor ;  indorsed  People's  Legal  Se- 
curity Co. 

February.  Adopted  resolutions  condemning  attempt  to  change  hours  of 
labor  for  members  of  fire  department  so  as  to  give  them  one  day  off  in 
eight  instead  of  one  day  in  five;  in  April,  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon 
Mayor  and  City  Council  to  enforce  ordinance  providing  vacation  of  one 

day  in  five  for  fire  department  employees. Sent  circular  letter  to  all 

local  miions  urging  them  to  send  delegates  to  legislative  hearing  to  support 
picketing  bill  indorsed  by  organized  labor  and  to  oppose  proposed  amend- 
ment thereto. Instrucited  secretary  to  send  telegram  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  protest  against  his  signing  bill  to  provide  that  eight-hour  day  should 
not  apply  to  work  on  Panama  Canal. 

March.  Indorsed  bill  before  State  Legislature  relating  to  contracts 
for  goods  bought  on  instalment  plan ;  at  request  of  Leather  Workers  on 
Horse  Goods  No.  105,  adopted  resolutions  condemning  three  bills  before 
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Congress  relating  to  reduction  of  tariff  on  liarness  and  saddlery  ;  indorsed 
bill  before  General  Court  providing  for  approjDriation  of  $15,000  for  band 
concerts  in  metropolitan  parks . Voted  to  protest  to  Mayor  against  viola- 
tion of  contract  on  local  sewer  construction,  alleging  that  laborers  Avorked 
longer  in  a  day  and  received  less  wages  than  the  union  rates  provided  for 

in  the  contract  with  the  city ;    in  April,   matter  w^as   still  pending. 

Adopted  i-esolutions  condemning  public  officials  concerned  in  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Ap7'il.  Adopted  resolutions  condemning  State  Senate  for  the  defeat  of 
overtime  and  picketing  bills  and  urging  all  legislators  to  suj^port  public 
opinion  bill ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  Sabbath  observance  bill  pend- 
ing in  Legislature  as  attempt  to  curtail  workingmen's  enjoyment  of  their 

only  day  of  leisure. Appointed  committee  to  urge  Maj'or  to  enforce 

eight-hour  day  for  pile  drivers  employed  under  a  city  contract. Ratified 

settlement  of  labor  controversy  on  new  Herald  Building. 

May.  Voted  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  defeat  amendment  to  naval 
approi^riation  Ijill  before  Congress  upon  the  ground  that  measure  would 
result  in  closing  equipment  department  of  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown  and 
in  depriving  a  large  number  of  skilled  mechanics  of  employment. 

June.  Voted  to  urge  all  local  labor  organizations  to  take  part  in  Labor 
Day  parade  in  effort  to  make  the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 

observance  of  the  day  in  Massachusetts  the  most  effective  ever  held. 

Adopted  resolutions  condemning  Governor  for  appointing  as  Superior  Court 
judge  a  Senator  alleged  to  be  antagonistic  to  organized  labor ;  ajipointed 
committee  to  urge  members  of  Governor's  Council  not  to  confirm  appoint- 
ment. 

July.     Indorsed  label  of  Novelty  Workers  No.  20. In  answer   to 

request  from  City  Collector  that  organization  assist  him  in  efforts  to  collect 
1905  poll  taxes,  voted  to  instruct  all  affiliated  vmions  to  urge  delinquent 
members  to  pay  poll  taxes  immediately. Adopted  resolutions  protest- 
ing to  Mayor  against  appointment  of  an  opponent  of  organized  labor  as 
member  of  commission  to  revise  building  laws. 

August.     Voted  to  complain  to  proper  avithorities  that  union  linemen 

employed  in  fire  alarm  dejiartment  were  being  discriminated  against. 

Voted  to  request  affiliated  unions  to  send  delegates  to  wage-earners'  clubs 

and  to  assist  in  bearing  expense  of  supporting  such  clubs. Donated  $60 

to  strildng  carmen  of  New  Bedford ;  instructed  delegates  to  convention  of 
State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  jjresent  recommendation  that  State  Branch 

advocate  legislation  to  make  State  election  day  a  legal  holiday. Received 

petition  signed  by  seven  unions  asking  that  B.  T.  C.  be  invited  to  form  divi- 
sion of  Labor  Day  parade ;  in  reply,  voted  that  all  building  trades  unions 
participating  in  the  parade  should  appear  under  newly  organized  Building 

Trades  Section  of  C.  L.  U. Adopted  resolutions  condemning  proposed 

naval  parade  to  be  held  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Labor  Day  and  voted  to  request 
President  Roosevelt  to  have  parade  either  abandoned  or  held  on  some  other 
day  ;  in  September,  in  response  to  criticism  of  this  action  expressed  by  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Navy,  addressed  communication  to  the  latter  protesting  that 
sailors  in  the  Navy  are  not  properly  called  workingmen  in  the  opinion  of 
organized  labor  and  that  large  navies  are  chiefly  a  menace  rather  than  a 
protection  to  the  world. 

September.  Indorsed  strike  of  gold  beaters  and  voted  $25  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  strike  ;  appointed  committee  to  address  all  trade  unions  in  the 
city  in  behalf  of  the  strikers  ;  voted  to  request  Governor  to  have  only  union 
labor  employed  and  union-made  gold  leaf  used  in  regilding  the  dome  of 
the  State  House. 

Building  Trades  Council.  In  October,  B.  T.  C.  addressed  resolutions 
to  convention  of  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  urging  convention  to  take  firm 
stand  against  pi'oposed  modifications  of  Chinese  exclusion  laws. De- 
nied request  of  Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626  for  aflSliation 
upon  gi'ound  that  union  had  been  concerned  in  bringing  legal  action  against 
otficers  of  Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  No.  3  and  had  thereby 
forfeited  claim  to  recognition  as  a  labor  organization ;  within  a  Aveek,  re- 
considered action,  Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembly  having  proven  that 

charges  made  Avere  unfounded. Indorsed  strike  of  electrical  workers; 

indorsed  agitation  of  typographical  unions  to  establish  eight-hour  day  for 
book  and  job  printers  ;  voted  to  recommend  that  a  representative  of  organ- 
ized labor  be  made  member  of  Boston  School  Committee ;  received  report 

that  union  card  of  B.  T.  C.  had  been  endorsed  by  C.  L.  U. Grievance 

committee  voted  to  request  firms  and  property  owners  desiring  union  labor 
for  building  operations  to  notify  agent  of  B.  T.  C.  through  whom  contracts 
for  strictly  union  work  might  be  placed ;  this  action  was  taken  as  result  of 
complaint  that  contractors  after  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  letting  parts  of  work  to  sub-contractors  employing  non- 
union workmen. 

January.  Made  recommendation  to  trustees  of  Franklin  Fund  that  part 
of  Winthrop  School  property  be  acquired  as  site  for  Franklin  Institute ; 
recommendation  rejected ;  in  June,  indorsed  vote  of  trustees  to  buy  land 
on  Appleton  Street  for  Institute. Indorsed  bill  before  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  reorganization  of  steam  Ijoiler  inspection  department  of  State 

Police. Voted  to  request  all  aftiliated  unions  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.   U. 

Admitted  Sign  Writers  No.  391  to  affiliation;  indorsed  bills  before 

Legislature  providing  for  establishment  of  fi-ee  employment  offices  and 
extension  of  provisions  relative  to  employers'  liability ;  indorsed  effort  of 
seamen  to  obtain  such  changes  in  legislation  as  to  make  State  laws  relating 
to  seamen  uniform  with  federal  laws. 

February.  Made  effort  to  have  employment  of  non-union  labor  and  use 
of  "unfair"  material  on  new  Christian  Science  Church  discontinued;  in 
June,  reported  that  grievances  of  various  crafts  concerned  in  the  work  had 

been  adjusted. Indorsed  picketing  bill  and  bill  relative  to  hours  of 

labor  on  public  works,  pending  before  Legislature. Reported  settle- 
ment of  trade  grievances  against  four  Ijrewery  firms. 

March.     Voted   to   oppose   formation    of    a   l)uilding  trades  section  of 
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C.  L.  U.  except  in  co-operation  with  B.  T.  C. ;  in  June,  at  request  of 
C.  L.  U.,  aj^pointed  committee  to  co-operate  with  committee  of  that  body 
and  general  officers  of  A.  F.  of  L.  in  effort  to  establish  building  trades 
section;  in  July,  instructed  each  affiliated  union  to  send  two  delegates 

to  general  meeting  of  building  trades  unions  for  formation  of  section. 

Voted  to  assist  Woodworkers  No.  24  in  enforcing  ruling  as  to  trade 
jurisdiction  made  by  A.  F.  of  L.  convention. Indorsed  strike  of  car- 
riage and  wagon  workers  and  appointed  committee  to  co-operate  wdth 
committee  of  C.  L.  U.  in  assisting  the  strikers ;  voted  to  request  C.  L.  U. 
to  unseat  delegates  of  Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410,  alleging  that  union 
duplicated  work  of  Woodworkers  No.  24 ;  indorsed  old-age  pension  bill ; 
adopted  resolutions  condemning  Sabbath  observance  bill  before  Legislature 
upon  ground  that  pro^josed  law  would  curtail  workingmen's  opportunities 
for  harmless  and  healthful  enjoyment ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
State  Senators  for  failure  to  sujjport  overtime  bill ;  voted  to  oppose  prop- 
osition of  city  government  to  pay  overdue  salaries  of  school  teachers  out 
of  school -building  fimd,  claiming  that  money  should  be  taken  from  other 
funds. 

A2)ril.  Voted  to  notify  affiliated  unions  that  any  union  man  working  for 
an  "open-shop"  employer  would  be  treated  by  the  council  as  non-union 
as  long  as  he  continued  in  such  employ. Adopted  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy for  sufferers  from  San  Francisco  disaster  and  requested  affiliated 
unions  to  make  generous  donations  to  relief  fund ;  indorsed  demand  of 
Marble  Workers  No.  56  for  increase  in  minimum  daily  w^age ;  indorsed 
effort  of  Woodworkers  No.  24  to  obtain  reduction  in  hours  of  labor. 

^[al/.     Indorsed  sti-ikes  of  insulators  and  asbestos  woi-kers,  slate  and 

soapstone  workers,  and  hardwood  finishei's Refused  to  give  financial 

aid  to  Salvation  Army  because  Army  was  employing  non-union  labor  in 
erection  of  new  building ;  adopted  i-esolutions  urging  that  officials  of  various 
city  departments  be  forbidden  to  take  contracts  for  private  w^ork ;  voted  to 
request  Governor  to  appoint  a  representative  of  organized  labor  on  board 
of  excise  commissioners  for  city  of  Boston. Voted  to  notify  all  con- 
tractors considered  favorable  to  union  labor  that  only  members  of  unions 
affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  were  recognized  by  covincil  as  bo7ia  fide  trade 
imionists;  indorsed  effort  of  Wire  Workers  No.   1  to  establish  w^orking 

agreement   with   employers. Indorsed   sti-ike   of    w^oodworkers    and 

instructed  members  of  all  unions  under  council's  jurisdiction  to  refuse  to 
work  on  any  job  Avhere  non-union  woodworkers  were  employed. 

June.  Received  complaints  from  union  painters  and  roofers  that  work 
belonging  to  the  two  crafts  was  being  done  by  union  sheet  metal  workers 

in  violation  of   trade   jurisdiction   rules. Indorsed   request   of    State 

Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  affiliated  unions  make  donations  to  George  E. 
McNeill  memorial  fund. 

July.  Voted  to  make  special  effort  to  have  all  work  on  schoolhouses 
done  under  union  conditions. Voted  to  urge  upon  Mayor  and  city  gov- 
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ernment  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  practical  workman  as  general 
inspector  of  building  and  repair  work  for  the  city  to  whom  men  employed 
on  the  work  might  report  all  cases  in  which  specifications  of  contract,  in 
regard  to  materials  or  labor,  were  not  followed. 

September.  Received  application  from  new  independent  plasterers' 
tenders  union  for  affiliation  ;  voted  to  make  effort,  before  acting  on  applica- 
tion, to  have  new  union  amalgamate  with  Plasterers'  Tenders  No.  154. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  In  October,  C.  D.  C.  received  treas- 
Virer  s  report  showing  large  reserve  and  defence  fund  ;  ordered  strike  list 
closed  upon  rejjort  that  increase  in  wages,  for  which  strike  had  been 
called,  had  been  granted  every  union  carpenter  (nearly  6,000)  under  coun- 
cil's jurisdiction ;  indorsed  agitation  of  printers  for  eight-hour  day. 

Voted  not  to  affiliate  with  newly  organized  Building  Trades  Alliance  ; 
voted  to  discontinue  use  of  unfair  list  and  to  allow  imion  carpenters  to 
work  for  any  employer  paying  union  wage  rate  of  41  cents  an  hour  and 
observing  all  other  union  conditions  ;  voted  that  in  the  future  union  wages, 
hours,  and  working  rules  should  be  enforced  by  means  of  strikes.  De- 
cember.  In  effort  to  settle  controversy  as  to  jurisdiction  between  carpen- 
ters and  sheet  metal  workers,  voted  to  call  attention  of  the  international 
unions  of  two  crafts  and  of  the  National  Structural  Building  Trades  Alli- 
ance to  fact  that  sheet  metal  workers  Avere  doing  carpenters'  work  in  pre- 
paring walls  and  ceilings  for  metal  work;  reported  that  union's  label  had 
been  adopted  in  eight  shops ;  in  reply  to  complaint  that  eight -hour  law 
was  being  violated  on  carpentering  at  Navy  Yard,  received  notice  that 
evidence  as  to  violations  shoiild  be  presented  to  United  States  District  At- 
torney in  order  that  proper  action  might  be  taken  against  violations ;   in 

August,  made  formal   complaint. Received  Carpenters   No.    1379  of 

Somerville  into  affiliation,  this  having  been  the  only  union  in  metropolitan 
district  not  affiliated  with  the  council.  February.  On  complaint  of 
Carpenters  No.  954  (Hebrew),  voted  to  discipline  all  Hebrew  carpenters 
found  guilty  of  working  under  non-imion  conditions ;  voted  moral  and 
financial  support  to  printers  on  strike  for  eight-hour  day.  March. 
Voted  to  adopt  working  card  of  Carpenters  Grand  Council  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  thereby  bringing  uniform  working  card  into  use  for  about 
10,000  carpenters.  April.  Granted  charter  to  newly  formed  union  of 
Hebrew  carpenters  in  Chelsea ;  indorsed  strike  of  bottlers  and  drivers ; 
received  report  that  nearly  95  per  cent  of  intei'ior  finish  mills  under  coun- 
cil's jurisdiction  had  adopted  union  conditions ;  voted  to  protest  against 
having  carpentering  on  fire  stations  done  by  members  of  fire  department. 
May.  Reported  28  carpenters' unions  affiliated;  reported  that  officers  of 
Master  Carpenters'  Association  had  signed  union's  working  agreement  for 
1906  ;  adopted  resolutions  proclaiming  it  to  l)e  the  duty  of  union  carpenters 
under  council's  jurisdiction  to  leave  work  at  once  whenever  an  injunction 
might  be  issued  restraining  officers  of  the  council  and  requiring  union 
men  to   work   under  police    protection.         June.     Addressed   protest  to 
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Governor's  Council  against  confirmation  of  apijointment,  to  Superior  Court 
bench,  of  Senator  alleged  to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor. 
July.  Fined  five  members  of  afiiliated  unions  $10  each  for  working 
Saturday  afternoon  in  violation  of  half-holiday  agreement ;  voted  to  conduct 
special  organizing  camijaign  among  Somerville  carpenters  ;  received  report 
that  all  memljers  of  affiliated  unions  were  employed  under  full  union  con- 
ditions. Augiist.  Voted  to  request  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Board 
to  employ  only  vmion  labor  in  preparing  for  the  exposition.  September. 
Fined  three  members  of  affiliated  unions  for  violation  of  Saturday  half? 
holiday  agreement. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  Hallet  &  Davis  Co.,  pianos,  moved 

to  large  six-story  building  in  S.  Boston. Davis  Ice  Cream  Co.  began 

erection  of  ice  house  in  Westborough. Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  pur- 
chased factory,  then  occupied,  and  adjoining  land ;    in  December,  began 

erection  of   five-story  brick  addition,  80x90. R.  Estabrook's   Sons, 

foundry  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  shoj)  by  fire Colonial 

File  Co.  began  erection  of  one-stoiy  addition,  120  x  30. E.  M.  Skinner 

&  Co.,  organs,  succeeded  by  Ernest  M.  Skinner  Co. George  William 

Waite  Co.,    lubricating  oils,  succeeded  by  Commonwealth  Oil   Co. 

Hutchinson  Machine  Co.  began  erection  of  factory  in  AVoburn. Fred- 
erick Eeles  &  Co.,  bookbinders,  incorporated  as  Frederick  Eeles  Co. 

Harry  A.  Spear,  Ijrass  founder,  succeeded  by  Fort  Hill  Bronze  Mfg.  Co. 

G.  F.  Whitney,  Estate  of,  soap,  incorporated  as  G.  F.  Whitney  Co. 

Paul  R.  Lehman,  cigars,  succeeded  by  J.  H.  Lamken  &  Son. 

Eastern  Extract  Co.  began  operations. Manufacturing  Equipment  and 

Engineering  Co.,  metal  factory  furniture,  began  operations. Temple 

Mfg.  Co.,  ladies'  apparel,  incorporated  and  began  operations,  succeeding 

private  firm,  H.  W.  Chase  &  Co. Star  Light  Sjiecialty  Co.,  novelties 

and  specialties,  incorporated. The  Dunlap  Cooke  Co.,  Ltd.,  fur-lined 

and  cloth  garments,  incorporated. S.  II.  Reynolds  &  Sons,  dentists' 

filling  materials,  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  S.  H.  Reynolds  Sons'  Co. 

Boston  Post-Card  Co.  incorporated;  in  November,  began  operations. 

Munroe  &  Knight  Machine  Screw  Co.,  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  incori^o- 

rated. Highland  Foundry  Co.,  stoves,  reorganized  and  incorporated 

under  same  name  ;  in  November,  began  operations. Premier  Mfg.  Co., 

bakers'  and  confectioners'  supplies,  incorporated. The  Kohler  Furnace 

&  Steam  Heating  Co.,  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  succeeded  by  corporation, 

Ilertig  Furnace  Co. The  E.  K.  B.  Garter  Co.  incorporated  and  began 

operations. 

November.  Napier  Motor  Co.  of  America,  automobiles,  increased  cap- 
ital from  $100,000  to  $300,000. Golding  Mfg.  Co.,  printing  machin- 
ery, purchased  property  in  Franklin,  formerly  occupied  by  Edwin  P.  Basset 
&  Sons,  consisting  of  four-story  building,  205  x  40,  and  four-story  building, 
104  x  37,  all  equipped  with  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  motors,  electricity, 
etc. LTnited   Concrete   Machinery  Co.  of  Massachusetts  began  opera- 
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tions. The   Randall -Faichney   Co.,  clinical  thermometers,  increased 

capital  from  $35,000  to  $60,000. American  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

incorporated. Brodersen  &  Day,  hats,  dissolved  on  account  of  death  of 

N.  H.  Brodersen;  business  continued  by  G.  T.  Day  &  Co. Champion 

Metal  Weather  Strip  &  Parting  Bead  Co.  incorporated;  to  manufacture 

Champion   weather   strips. Ay er  Tanning  Co.  increased  capital  from 

$50,000  to  $150,000. Edward  J.Walsh  Co.,  clothing,  etc.,  incor- 
porated.  The   Rawlins   Glove   Co.,  gloves,    etc.,    incorjiorated. 

Wold  Machine  Co.  incorporated,  succeeding  C.  Wold  &  Co. 

December.     Damon  &  Ellis,  slippers,  succeeded  by  Damon  &  Ellis,  Inc. 

Tredair  Rubber  Co.,  iiibber  heels,  succeeded  \)j  Foster  Rubber  Co. 

National  Waist  &  Skirt  Co.  Avent  out  of  business. E.  D.  Libbey  & 

Co..  women's  and  children's  shoes,  began  operations. Thomas  Kelly 

&  Co.  purchased  Hudson  Blanket  Mills,  of  Hudson ;  began  organization 
of  company  to  operate  mills. Metropolitan  Cloak  Co.  changed  owner- 
ship.  George  W.  Capen  &  Co.,  novelties,  succeeded  by  George  W. 

Capen  Co. Richard  Brandt,   cigars,   deceased;  business  closed. 

George  E.  Fenn,  ventilators,  succeeded  by  Fenn  Ventilator  Co. The 

Fashion  Co.  (J.  Rabow  &  Co.),  clothing,  moved  to  New  York. Anchor 

Knitting  Mills  ceased  operations. The  Macallen  Co.,  insulator  manu- 
facturers, began  erection  of  six-story  bilck  building,  156  x  56,  six-story 

building,  133  x  66,  and  one-story  boiler  house,  60  x  34. Simplex  Mfg. 

Co.  incorporated  ;  to   manufacture  machinery. M.  &  J.  Miller,  boots 

and  shoes,  shut  down. New  England  Adamant  Co.,  formerly  incor- 
porated under  laws  of  Maine,  reincorporated  under  laws  of  Massachusetts 

under  same  name. Knowlton  Packing  Co.,  general  packing  supplies, 

incorporated. The  Davidson  Mfg.    Co.,    merchandise,    incorj^orated . 

Teel  &  Keyes  Co.,  photographic  supplies,  incorjjorated  to  succeed 

Stratford  Studio;  in  January,  began  operations. George  Brown  Co., 

couches,  incorporated  under  name  of  BroAvn  Couch  Bed  Corp. 

January.     M.  W.  Phelps,  cabinets  and  tables,  succeeded  by  Pheljis  & 

Bradley. Lincoln-Littlefield    Hat   Co.,    straw,    felt,    and  fancy  hats, 

began  operations. American  Handle  Co.  began  operations. Homer 

F.  Livermore,  textile  parts,  began  operations. The  AValter  M.  Lowney 

Co.,   confectionery,    increased  capital  from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Felton  &  Son,   distillers,   remodeled  distilling  plant. Trimont  Mfg. 

Co.,  wrenches,  purchased  property-  for  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
installed  new  machinery ;  in  February,  began  erection  of  one-story-  brick 

building,  56  x  75. Erection  of  six-story  brick  and  stone  factory-,  to  be 

occupied  by  F.  H.  Roberts  Co.,  confectionery,  was  begun. Howland 

Dudley  and  Alfred  C.  Fuller  purcliased  business  of  H.  J.  Blodgett  Co., 
Inc.,  preserv^es. J.  C.  Gillman  Co.,  leather  coats,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness.   Ajax  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  increased  capital  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Hersey  Mfg.   Co.,   machinery,    enlarged  factory. Oliver  Ditson 

Co.,  music  publishers,  increased  capital  from  $300,000  to  $360,000. 
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Boston  Bolt  Co.  moved  to  larger  quarters. Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

printers  and  publishers,  pivrehased  land  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  to  build  factory. 

Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  drags,  chemicals,  formerly  under  Maine  laws, 

incorporated  under  laws  of  Massachusetts  under  same  name. J.  Klein 

&  Co.  reorganized ;  succeeded  by  corporation,  The  Belle  Waist  Co. 

Fraser  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  incorporated  to  succeed 

Fraser  Machine  Co. Atwood  Preserving  Co.,  which  began  operations 

in  October,  reorganized  and  incorporated  under  same  name ;   in  February, 

began  operations  under  new  corporation. Roxbury  Shoe  Thread  Co. 

incorporated  to  succeed  partnership  under  same  name. United  Electric 

&  Apparatus  Co.  incorporated;  in  February,  began  operations. 

February.     Lewis  H.  Dodge  Co.,  screw  machine  goods,  succeeded  by 

corporation   under  name   of   Automatic  Metal  Turning   Co. Walter 

Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  chocolate,  purchased  land  adjoining  present  location 
for  erection  of  additional  mill. George  M.  Porter  &  Co.,  stoves,  suc- 
ceeded by  new  corpoi'ation.  The  Porter  Whidden  Co. G.  W.  Sammett 

&   Son,  bedding,   incor^jorated   as  G.  W.  Sammett   &    Son  Co. New 

England  Brewing  Co.  began  erection  of  four-story  brick  addition,  32  x  100. 

The  United  Button  Co.  began  transferring  business  to  Easthampton. 

Albert!  Box  Co.,  cigar  boxes,  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 

000. E.  Van  Noorden  Co.,  metal  cornices,  etc.,  increased  capital  from 

$25,000  to  $35,000. Angell  Mfg.  Co.,  check  and  writing  protectors 

from  alteration,  incorporated  :  in  June,  began   ojierations. Cameron 

Chemical    Co.    incorporated;    began    operations    in   Januarj^ F.  L. 

Daggett  Co.,  confectionery,  incorporated;  succeeded  Frederick  L.  Daggett 

Co. La-Lo  IVIfg.   Co.,  disinfectants,    deodorizers,   etc.,   incorporated. 

Shirley  L.  Ames  Co.,   specialties   for  confectioners,  druggists,  etc., 

incorporated  to  succeed  partnershiji  under  same  name. Austin-AValker 

Co.,  small  wares,  incorpoi'ated  to  succeed  H.  A.  Austin  &  Co.  and  H.  A. 

Austin  &  Co.,  Inc. The  Lapas  Co.,  cleansing  compounds,  incorporated 

and  began  operations. The  Stetson  Press,  Inc.,  publishing,  incor- 
porated ;  in  March,  began  operations. W.  H.  Waterman  Co.,  printing 

and  publishing,  incorporated. Non-CoiTosive  Valve  &  Pipe  Co.  in- 
corporated;    m  March,    began   operations. Boston   Silver   Plate   Co. 

incorporated. Sicilian  Bread  Co.  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  The 

Sicilian  Bread  Co. 

March.     Maxtin  Skate  Co.,  ice  skates,  established  new  factory. J. 

B.  Pierce  &  Co.,  clothing,  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $60,000. 

United  Drug  Co.  began  erection  of  four-story  brick  addition,  125  x  70,  and 

five-story  brick  addition,  45  x  70. TheMurdock  Corporation,  fireplace 

goods,  succeeded  by  Murdock-Shaw  Co. United  Printing  Machinery 

Co.  enlarged  power  house. J.  G.  &  B.  S.  Ferguson,  bakers,  succeeded 

by  corporation,  J.  G.  &  B.  S.  Ferguson  Co. Richard  Minton,  boilers, 

succeeded  by  new  corporation,  R.  Minton  Co. Leopold  Morse  &  Co., 

clothing  manufacturers,  succeeded  by  Leopold  Morse  Co. American 
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Net  &  Twine  Co.  succeeded  by  Linen  Thread  Co. Poole  &  Price,  ma- 
chinery, succeeded  by  corporation,  Poole  &  Price  Machine  Co. Ste- 
phenson &  Saeger  Co.,  leather,  soles,  etc.,  incorporated. Blue  Seal 

Supply  Co.,  extracts,  colors,  etc.,  incorporated. — ^Devonshire   Carpet 

Cleaning  Co.,  carpet  cleaning  machinerj^  incorporated. Intaglio  Plate 

Co.,   photographic  materials,  incorporated;    in  April,  began  operations. 

Boston  Distributing   Co.,   upholstered   furniture,   incorporated. 

Mason  Mfg.  Co.,  maehineiy,  tools,  etc.,  incorporated;   succeeded  private 

firm,  W.  P.  Marble  &  Co. Walter  H.  Hooper  Printing  Co.  incorporated 

to  succeed  Walter  H.  Hooper;  began  operations  April  1. Hydro  Palen 

Mfg.  Co.   reoi'ganized  and  incorporated  as  Hydro  Palen  Soap  Co. 

Boston  Parlor   Suit   Co.   began  operations;    in  April,  incorporated. 

American  Dyewood  Co.  closed  factor}-  and  moved  to  Chester,  Pa. 

April.     J.  A.  Lang  &  Sons,  machinery,    succeeded   by  J.  A.  Lang  & 

Sons  Co. Crosby  Steam  Gage   &  Valve  Co.   increased  capital  from 

$100,000  to  $500,000. Tudor  ]Mfg.  Co.  purchased  Bay  State  Tool  Co. 

and  moved  to  Worcester. William  J.Perry  Co.,  elevators,  dumb- 
waiters, etc.,  incori^orated  to  succeed  William  J.  Perr}-,  private  firm. 

Menashi  Co.,  cigarettes,  incorporated  as  The  Menashi  Khoury  Co. 

May.     Judah-Goldberg  Co.,  women's  clothing,  began  operations. 

Thayer   Foss   &  Co.,   leather,   leased  branch  factory  in  Salem. The 

Cloverdale  Co.,  creamery,  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $24,000. 

F.  L.  &  J .  C.  Codman,  cotton  buff  wheels,  erected  branch  factory  at  Windsor, 
Canada. Crown  Soaj)  Works,  tanners  and  curriers'  soap,  erected  addi- 
tion to  factor}-. Engel-Hodgkins  Shoe  Co.,  of  Lynn,  removed  to  Bos- 
ton.   Perkins  &  Co.,  laces,  silks,  and  textile  fabrics,  reorganized  and 

incorporated  as  Perkins  &Co.,  Inc. Superior  Overall  Co.  incorporated 

and  began  operations. Boston  Decorative  Plant  Co.,  artificial  flowers, 

incorporated  to  succeed  firm  of  same  name. Eastern  Optical  Co.  in- 
corporated and  began  operations. Hathaway  Book-Binding  Co.,  which 

began  operations  in  March,  incorporated  as  Rose  Bindeiy  Co. Bertel- 

sen  &  Petersen   Engineering   Co.,    boilers,  engines,   etc.,   incorporated  to 

succeed  Bertelsen  &  Petersen. The   Chambers  Wood  Stain   &  Polish 

Co.,    Inc.,   reincorporated. Knight  &   Munsie  Chemical   Co.,   patent 

medicines,  etc.,  incorporated. Boston  Wool  Scouring  Co.,  in  operation 

since  June,  1905,  succeeded  bj'  corporation  under  same  name. New 

England  Hen  Nest  Mfg.   Co.  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

Union  Scale  Co.  increased  capital  from  $500,000  to  $637,000. 

Coffin  Valve  Co.  increased  capital  from  $35,000  to  $100,000. C.  B. 

Sanborn  Co.  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. Warren   & 

Monks  Co.  increased  capit^il  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

June.     Alton  Chemical  Co.,   drugs,   medicines,  etc.,  incorj^orated ;    in 

July,  began  operations. G.   B.   LaAvrence,   slate  and  products  made 

from  slate,  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  G.  B.  La^ATcnee  Co. The 

Bartlett  Press,  printing  and  ijublishing,  reorganized  and  incorporated  as 
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The  Bartlett  Co. Ben.  Levy  Co.,  cosmetics,  powders,  perfumery,  etc., 

incorporated. Hall,  Hill  &  McFarland  Co.,  musical  instruments,  incor- 
porated and  began  operations  ;  in  August,  went  out  of  business. Mil- 
ford  Rubber  Cement  Co.  incorporated. Globe  Optical  Co.  increased 

capital  from  $60,000  to  $70,000. Thompson  &  Snow  Co.  increased 

capital  from  $45,000  to  $60,000. 

July.     Wentworth  E.state  erected  one-story  addition  to  factor}^  on  Fulton 

St. Lubron  Mfg.  Co.  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory 

by  fire. E.  C.  Carr  Co.  of  Cambridge  reorganized ;  incorporated  under 

name  of  Old  Colony  Antique  Co. ;  began  operations  in  Boston. W.  T. 

Shackley  &  Son  Co.,  leather  belting  and  mill  supplies,  incorporated;  in 

August,  began  operations. A.  M.  Lunt  Burner  Co.,  burners,  engines, 

etc.,  incorporated  and  began  operations. The  Peabody  Co.  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  spinning  rings. The  United  States  Textile  Co. 

incorporated. Marley  Bros.,  metal   cornice  work,  etc.,   incorporated 

under  name  of  Marley  Bros.  Co. Owens  Bros.,  aluminum  and  leather 

goods,  succeeded  b}^  corporation,  Owens  Brothers-Hillson  Co. The  E. 

C.  Sands  Co.,  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  incorporated;  in  September,  began  opera- 
tions.  Johnson  Educator  Food  Co.  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to 

$110,000. State  Rubber  Co.  increased  capital  from  $250,000  to  $300,- 

000. National  Coated  Paper  Corp.  increased  capital  from  $30,000  to 

$85,000. Morrison-Tyler   Motor  Co.  increased   capital  fi'om  .$40,000 

to  $100,000. 

August.      Cummings  Machine   >\''orks  leased  three-story  factory. 

Concrete  Block  Co.  incorporated  and  began  operations. Houghton  & 

Button  Co.,  picture  framing,  engraving,  etc.,  incorporated. Sandler 

Mfg.  Co.,  arch  supporters,  etc.,  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

Donald  Kennedy  Co.,  chemicals,  incorporated,  succeeding  Donald  Ken- 
nedy.   Parker  Chemical  Co.  incorporated,  succeeding  Joseph  A.  Parker. 

Holmes  Motor  Vehicle  Co.  incorporated. Charles  F.  Baker  &  Co., 

wire  nails,  etc.,  incorporated  under  name  of  Charles  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  Inc. 
N.  E.  Distilling  Co.  increased  capital  from  $400,000  to  $500,000. 

September.     American  Glue  Co.   vacated  its  East  Boston  factory  and 

transferred  all  business  to  its  factory  on  SiJcctacle  Island. Boston  Beer 

Co.  rebuilt  a  four-story  brick  brewery  storage  building,   150  x  55. 

Schubert  Cigar  Co.  incorporated  to  succeed  Schubert  Bros,  and  began  op- 
erations.  F.  S.  Payne,  elevators,  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  F. 

S.  Payne  Co. Griffith,  Keiver  &  Feast,  l)uilders'  finish  and    lumber, 

reorganized  and  incorporated  under  name  of  Griffith,  Keiver  &  Feast  Co. 
The  National  Lithograph  Co.  incorporated;  in  October  began  opera- 
tions . New  England  Paper  Bag  Co.  incorporated ;  in  November,  began 

opei'ations. Boston  Yarn  Co.  incorporated. The  Puritan  Hygienic 

Ice  Plant  recently  incorporated.  — ^  The  Puritan  Dental  Co.  increased  cap- 
ital from  $3,000  to  $10,000. Brown-Talbot  Machinery  Co.  increased 

capital  from   $50,000  to  $99,000. Massachusetts  Fan  Co.  increased 

capital  from  $10,000  to $50,000. 
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Welfare  Work.  The  American  Soda  Fountain  Co.  reported  that  the 
James  W.  Tufts  Mutual  Aid  Society  had  a  membership  of  250.  The 
society  was  organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  sick,  accident,  and  death 
benefits  to  its  members,  and  all  persons  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  American  Soda  Fountain  Co.  for  at  least  one  month 
and  who  are  in  sound  health  at  time  of  making  application  are  eligible  to 
membership.  Xo  admission  fee  is  charged.  The  Aveekly  dues  are  one  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  wages.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  accidents,  benefits 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  wages  are  paid  for  15  weeks  and  one-quarter 
of  the  wages  for  15  weeks  more.  A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  paid  to  a 
deceased  member's  beneficiary.  During  the  past  year  sick  benefits  amount- 
ing to  $910.53  and  a  death  benefit  of  $100  were  paid  by  the  society. 

The  relief  association  organized  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Co., 
in  1904,  paid  $30  in  benefits  to  its  members  during  the  past  year.  All 
male  emploj-ees  of  the  Boston  branch  of  this  concern  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. At  pi'esent  there  are  42  members.  The  admission  fee  is  $2,  and 
weekly  dues  of  ten  cents  are  charged.  Sick  and  accident  benefits  of  $5  a 
week  are  paid  to  the  members,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $75  is  paid  to  a  mem- 
ber's beneficiary.  When  the  sum  in  the  association's  treasuiy  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  exceeds  $300  the  Board  of  Government  may  declare  a 
dividend  of  the  surplus. 

During  the  past  year  the  relief  association  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
paid  $1,025  in  benefits.  All  male  employees  of  the  company  are  eligible 
to  membership.  The  admission  fee  is  $1,  and  special  assessments  of  50 
cents  per  member  are  levied  as  required.  Whenever  an  assessment  is 
called  the  firm  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the 
association  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  assessment.  Sick 
and  accident  benefits  of  .$6  a  week,  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  any  one 
year,  are  payable  to  members,  and  a  deatli  benefit  of  $75  is  payable  to  the 
widow  or  family  of  a  deceased  meml)er. 

A  relief  association  was  organized  by  C.  L.  Berger  &  Sons  in  1896,  and 
now  numbers  49  members.  The  amount  paid  in  sick  benefits  during  the 
past  year  was  $55.  All  persons  employed  by  the  firm  and  showing  a 
doctor's  certificate  of  health  are  eligible  to  membership.  There  is  no  ad- 
mission fee,  and  the  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Sick  benefits  of  $5  a  week 
are  payable  to  members  for  a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks. 

In  January,  the  Bigelow  School  of  South  Boston  reopened  its  course  in 
salesmanship.  This  course,  established  in  Xovember,  1904,  received  the 
svipport  of  the  large  dry  goods  firms  in  the  city  and  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful experiment. 

The  Boston  Bolt  Co.  reconstructed  factory  building  and  installed  shower 
baths  for  the  use  of  its  employees. 
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The  Boston  Bridge  Works  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1896,  now 
has  200  members..  All  employees  in  the  works  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship, and  no  admission  fee  is  charged.  The  weekly  dues  are  ten  cents,  and 
a  special  assessment  of  50  cents  is  levied  on  each  member  in  case  of  death 
of  any  member.  Benefits  of  $5  a  week  are  paid  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing ten  weeks  in  any  year  to  any  member  who  may  he  disabled.  During 
the  past  year  benefits  amounting  to  $479  Avere  paid.  The  management 
of  the  works  donates  annually  the  sum  of  $100  to  the  society''s  relief  fund. 

The  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  adopted  a  proiit-sliaring  plan,  the 
object  of  which  is  "to  give  the  most  efficient  employees  of  the  company  an 
owner's  or  shareholder's  interest  in  the  business,  thus  affording  to  all  em- 
ployees a  new  motive  for  endeavoring  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
company,  and  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  financial  circumstances.'* 
This  profit-sharing  plan  became  effective  Oct.  1,  1906.  All  competent 
employees  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  one  year  pre- 
ceding that  date,  or  for  one  year  preceding  July  1  of  any  3ear  thereafter, 
in  Avhich  a  premium  is  declared,  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  jjrofit- 
sharing.  The  first  premium  of  2)rofits  distributed  among  the  emi^loyees 
will  l)e  calculated  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  of  their  salaries  or  earnings 
for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1907.  The  plan  is  experimental,  but 
if  successful  will  be  continued  after  July  1,  1907,  and  profits  to  employees 
Avill  after  that  time  be  declared  annually  at  the  close  of  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 .  The  employees'  premium  accounts  are  to  be 
kept  by  the  company,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  declared  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  several  employees  until  the  total  amoimt  credited  to  any 
employee  shall  be  sufficient  to  purchase  one  or  more  jjref erred  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  G^s  Companies  at  their  then  market  price, 
and  the  shares  so  purchased  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  em- 
ployee. Before  selling  such  shares,  however,  the  employee  must  receive 
the  company's  approval  of  such  sale  or  forfeit  the  privilege  of  receiving 
further  share  in  the  companj^'s  jjrofits.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
receiving  by  the  company  of  such  sums  as  the  employee  may  wish  to  deposit 
on  their  premium  account  toward  the  purcliase  of  shares  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  on  all  such  sums  deposited  the  company  agrees  to  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  paid  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of 
$6,600  for  employees'  relief.  This  amount  consisted  of  $3,300  to  the 
Boston  Elevated  Mutual  Aid  Association  and  $3,300  to  the  Metropolitan 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  both  of  which  organizations  are  composed  of  em- 
ployees of  the  road.  Men  learning  to  be  motormen  or  conductors  were 
paid  $31,382.92  before  rendering  any  service  to  the  company,  while 
$14,031.67  over  actual  wages  was  jjaid  to  extra  men  while  they  were  on 
call  without  performing  actual  service.     The  total  amount  of  $9,081.25 
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was  paid  to  foiiy  pensioners  enrolled  at  some  time  during  the  year,  being 
an  average  pension  of  $227.03.  On  Jan.  1,  1906,  a  reward  of  $16  in  gold 
was  given  to  each  of  3,506  men  for  satisfactory  service,  the  total  amount- 
ing to  $52,590.  During  the  past  year  the  car-house  lobbies,  emergency 
crew  quarters,  etc.,  have  been  kept  supplied  with  current  magazines, 
weekly  papers,  technical  publications,  etc.,  at  the  company's  expense. 

The  Boston  Thread  and  Twine  Co.  inaugurated  a  system  of  piece-work 
at  its  Jamaica  Plain  mill  which  may  be  considered  a  form  of  pi'ofit-sharing. 
It  is  based  in  each  instance  on  a  fair  day's  production  for  the  particular 
machine  under  consideration,  and  all  earnings  in  excess  of  normal  produc- 
tion are  fairly  divided  between  the  attendant  and  the  company.  The  record 
is  kept  by  a  clock  Avhose  action  is  so  simple  as  to  be  readilj^  understood  by 
the  worker.  This  system  has  resulted  in  weeding  out  the  incompetent 
workmen,  while  those  who  are  really  industrious  are  earning  from  20  to 
40  per  cent  more  than  they  did  under  the  former  uniform  per  diem 
system. 

The  relief  association,  organized  by  the  Cochrane  Chemical  Co.  in 
1901,  now  has  a  membership  of  110.  All  persons  who  have  been  cm- 
ploj^ed  by  the  company  for  a  period  of  six  months  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. The  admission  fee  is  $1,  and  the  regular  dues  are  10  cents  a  week. 
In  case  of  sickness,  benefits  of  $5  a  week,  not  exceeding  18  weeks  in  any 
year,  are  paid  after  the  second  week,  and  the  services  of  a  doctor  are  fur- 
nished without  charge.  In  case  of  death,  funeral  benefits  of  $100  are 
paid.  During  the  past  year  benefits  amounting  to  $1,105.75  were  paid. 
The  amount  contributed  to  the  fund  by  the  employers  was  $400. 

Codman  &  Shurtleff  have  no  definite  pension  system,  but  in  certain 
cases  where  it  is  deemed  proper  they  pay  for  a  time,  according  to  circum- 
stances, amounts,  usually  one-half  of  the  salary  or  wages,  to  those  long  in 
their  employ  who  have  become  sick  or  otherwise  incapacitated. 

Conrad  &  Co.  established  a  lunch  room  for  employees,  granting  use  of 
a  gas  stove  and  cooking  utensils.  Lockers  in  a  clean  and  airy  section  of 
the  store  have  also  been  provided,  and  a  medicine  closet  has  been  filled 
with  supplies  for  the  free  use  of  the  employees. 

The  relief  society  organized  by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Co.  in 
1899  now  numbers  157  members.  The  society  provides  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  disability,  or  death  of  any  of  its  members. 
Any  male  employee  of  the  company  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years 
may,  upon  written  application,  become  a  member  of  the  society,  provided 
that  at  the  time  of  his  application  he  shall  be  receiving  in  wages  at  least 
$8  a  week  and  shall  be  in  good  health.  No  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Each  member  is  required  to  pay  monthly  dues  of  15  cents,  and  the  com- 
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pany  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  each  month  a  sum  equal  to  the 
total  payments  made  by  the  members.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident, 
benefits  of  $5  a  week  are  payable  for  ten  weeks,  and  on  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers the  period  may  be  extended  for  ten  weeks  longer.  The  death  benefit, 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  deceased  member,  is  $50.  During  the 
past  year  the  sick  and  accideflt  payments  were  $315  and  the  death  pay- 
ments were  $150. 

In  addition  to  the  welfare  work  at  the  store  of  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  of  which  note  has  been  made  in  former  reports  of  the  Labor 
and  Industrial  Chronology,  certain  features  have  been  added  during  the 
past  year. 

A  Profit-Sharers'  Lunch  Room  has  been  opened,  being  in  addition  to  the 
employees'  lunch  room  established  in  1901  and  successfully  operated  since 
that  date.  A  Profit-Sharers'  Arbitration  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  matters  of  wages,  advancement  in  position,  and  scope  of  work  of 
emplo3^ees. 

The  Filene  Co-operative  Association  (F.  C.  A.)  —  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  all  employees  of  the  store  —  maintained  a  Summer  camp  at 
Winthrop  during  July  and  August,  and  some  200  members  were  in  attend- 
ance for  periods  ranging  from  one  day  to  two  weeks. 

The  F.  C.  A.  Echo,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  association,  has  been 
reorganized  in  magazine  form,  with  regular  educational  and  news  features. 

The  educational  work  of  the  store  has  been  reorganized  and  extended 
to  include  a  course  in  salesmanship,  a  Young  Men's  Educational  Club,  a 
Stenographers'  Club,  a  Men's  Club,  and  training  in  the  work  of  each  indi- 
vidual department  by  the  manager  of  that  department.  The  aim  of  the 
educational  work  is  "  ti-aining  for  initiative."  Several  sets  of  books  have 
been  added  to  the  library.  Classes  in  salesmanship  meet  for  daily  confer- 
ences and  talks  uj^on  the  science  of  selling,  the  study  of  textiles,  store 
policy,  and  other  matters  pei'taining  to  salesmanship. 

The  F.  C.  A.  Insurance  Fund,  established  in  1901,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  sick  and  death  benefits,  and  now  includes  450  members.  Any 
employee  in  the  store  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  on  payment 
of  an  initiation  fee  of  25  cents.  The  weekly  dues  are  five  cents,  which 
are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  members.  Sick  benefits  of  $5  a  week 
are  paid  to  members  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks  in  any  one 
year,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  the  deceased  member's  benefi- 
ciary. During  the  past  year,  sick  benefits  amounting  to  $1,167.39  and 
death  benefits  amounting  to  $100  were  paid  by  the  association. 

A  Deposit  and  Loan  Bureau  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
employees. 

The  business  of  the  store  has  been  reorganized  ujion  a  co-operative 
basis,  a  number  of  employees  having  been  granted  shares  in  the  stock,  and 
shares  valued  at  $1,000  having  been  jilaced  in  trust  for  the  Filene  Co- 
operative Association. 
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Following  the  resignation  of  the  former  Welfare  Manager,  who  had 
been  employed  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  an  employee,  the  editor  of 
the  store  magazine,  was  promoted  to  the  position  left  vacant. 

H.  D.  Foss  &  Co.  continued  their  plan  of  increasing  the  working  time 
in  their  establishment  to  the  legal  limit  of  58  hours  a  week  during  the  four 
months  preceding  January  1  of  each  year,  and  of  paying  during  that  time 
additional  weekly  wages  amounting  to  15  per  cent  of  the  usual  weekly 
wages. 

The  relief  association  organized  by  the  Hutchins-A^otey  Organ  Co.  in 
1889  and  reorganized  in  1905  now  includes  68  members.  Sickness  and 
accident  benefits  are  payable  after  the  first  week.  Any  employee  in  good 
standing  may  become  a  member  on  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  25 
cents.  The  regular  weekly  dues  are  10  cents.  During  the  past  year 
sick  and  accident  benefits  amounting  to  $288  were  paid. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co., 
organized  in  1904,  now  numbers  110  members.  Benefits  are  paid  on 
account  of  sickness,  accident,  and  death.  All  emplo3'ees  of  the  company 
who  are  in  good  health  at  time  of  making  application  are  eligible  to 
membership.  No  admission  fees  are  charged.  The  membership  dues  are 
$3  a  3' ear,  payable  monthly.  Sick  and  accident  benefits  of  $5  a  week  are 
payable  to  members  who  have  been  incapacitated  for  14  days,  such  benefits 
being  payable  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  weeks.  The  death  benefit 
of  $25  is  payable  to  a  deceased  member's  beneficiaiy.  During  the  past 
year  the  total  benefits  paid  amounted  to  $290. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  established  several  years  ago,  The  Walter 
M.  Lownej^  Co.  in  January,  1906,  divided  about  $15,000  among  its  em- 
ployees who  had  been  in  its  employ  the  full  calendar  year  1905.  This 
division  of  profits  was  made  among  the  members  of  the  office  force,  the 
factory  employees,  and  the  salesmen  of  the  company,  both  in  its  Boston 
and  Chicago  houses,  as  well  as  among  the  members  of  the  office  force  and 
the  employees  of  the  company  in  Mansfield,  Mass.  The  bonus  given  to 
each  employee  Avas  calculated  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  total  wages  for  the 
year,  and  amounted  to  about  three  weeks'  wages  for  each  person. 

In  January-,  1905,  the  company  voluntarily  reduced  the  hours  of  factorj'^ 
labor  from  57  hours  to  471/^  hours  a  week,  without  decrease  of  wages. 
During  tlie  busy  season,  when  it  became  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
original  time  of  57  hours  a  week,  overtime  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  471/^  hour  Aveek. 

In  January,  1906,  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  was  organized  by  the 
Leopold  Morse  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sick  and  death  benefits  to 
members.      All  employees  of  the  company  are  eligible  to  membership. 
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There  are  now  66  members  in  the  association.  The  admission  fee  is  50 
cents,  and  monthly  dnes  of  50  cents  are  charged.  In  case  of  sickness  $6 
a  week  is  paid  for  a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks,  and  $100  is  jjaid  to 
the  member's  beneficiary  in  case  of  death.  During  the  past  year  sick  ben- 
efits amounting  to  $180.86  and  death  benefits  amounting  to  $200  were 
paid. 

The  relief  association,  organized  by  the  Murray  &  Tregurtha  Co.  in  1901, 
has  a  membership  of  56.  All  employees  of  the  company  are  eligible  to 
membership.  An  admission  fee  of  25  cents  is  charged,  and  special  assess- 
ments are  levied  on  each  member  when  benefits  are  due.  Benefits  of  $5  a 
week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  1 3  weeks  are  paid  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident.  No  death  benefits  are  paid.  Apprentices  on  becoming  members 
are  assessed  one-half,  and  when  sick  receive  one-half  benefit.  During  the 
past  year  the  sickness  and  accident  benefits  paid  amounted  to  $104.98. 

The  New  England  Confectionery  Co.  maintains  a  dining-room  for  the 
use  of  its  employees  and  also  furnishes  a  piano  for  their  use  during  the 
lunch  hour.  The  employees  have  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  in  which 
the  company  is  interested,  the  oflicers  being  members  and  paying  dues 
the  same  as  employees.  The  association  was  organized  in  June  of  the 
present  year  and  now  numbers  185  members.  All  employees  of  the  com- 
pany are  eligible  to  membership.  The  admission  fee  is  25  cents,  and  the 
regular  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Sick  benefits  of  $5  are  paid  for  a 
limited  number  of  weeks,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  a  deceased 
member's  beneficiaries.  Since  the  organization  of  the  association  in  June, 
1906,  benefits  amounting  to  $275  have  been  paid.  The  company  has  con- 
tributed $100  to  the  fund. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Thomas  G. 
Plant  Co.  showed  that  during  the  year  ending  April  80,  1905,  the  depart- 
ment had  paid  to  members  $2,114.39  for  sick  benefits,  $447.80  for  death 
benefits,  and  $92.70  for  medical  attendance.  The  clerical  expenses  of  the 
department  were  $248.  The  total  receipts  during  the  year,  including  bal- 
ance of  $796.19  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $4,783.82,  and 
the  total  disbursements  were  $2,902.89,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $1,880.93.  The  dues  are  10  cents  a  week  for  members  over  20  years 
of  age  and  five  cents  for  members  under  20  years  of  age. 

The  Queen  Quality  Athletic  Association,  organized  in  October,  1905,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  restaurant,  library,  and 
recreation  rooms  furnished  by  the  company,  celebrated  the  first  anniversary 
of  its  organization.  The  membership  dues  in  the  association  are  10  cents 
a  month  for  men  and  five  cents  for  women.  In  the  club  rooms  music  and 
free  lectures  may  be  enjoyed.  Provision  is  made  for  billiards,  pool,  bowl- 
ino",  and  other  forms  of  amusement,  and  a  cigar  stand  and  a  barber  shop 
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are  located  in  the  men's  club  room.  Arrangements  are  made  by  the  associ- 
ation committees  for  monthly  smoke  talks,  weekly  ladies'  nights,  and  Sat- 
urday noon  talks.  The  music  room,  when  not  in  use  by  the  association, 
may,  on  application,  be  occupied  evenings  by  parties  of  five  or  more 
ladies.  The  association  has  arranged  with  local  stores  for  discounts  of 
from  five  to  10  per  cent  on  purchases  made  by  its  members.  In  June,  the 
"Queen  Quality  Topics,"  a  weekly  paper  published  at  the  factory,  com- 
pleted the  second  year  of  its  publication. 

In  December,  1905,  the  Heniy  Siegel  Co.  allowed  to  each  of  its  em- 
ployees a  commission  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  his  or  her  actual 
sales  for  the  three  weeks  prior  to  Christmas. 

The  C.  F.  Stahl  Co.  maintains  a  dining-room,  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
its  female  employees.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  floor  entirely  separated 
from  the  workrooms.  The  room  is  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated, 
and  is  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  and  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
hot  drixLks.  It  is  believed  that  cleanliness  in  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery, and  the  benefit  derived  by  the  employees  in  partaking  their  meals 
amid  pleasanter  surroundings  than  the  workrooms  afford,  justify  the  main- 
tenance of  this  dining-room. 

The  Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.  pays  to  retired  workmen,  who  have  ren- 
dered faithful  service,  a  weekly  pension  of  from  $3  to  $5.  Once  a  year 
also  the  comj^any  presents  to  worthy  employees  cash  payments  ranging 
from  $5  to  $30. 

Towle  &  Fitzgerald,  stock  brokers,  divided  among  their  employees 
$25,000  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  concern  to 
present  to  the  employees  a  percentage  of  its  profits,  basing  the  amounts  of 
the  gifts  on  the  efforts  and  results  shown  by  the  individuals.  The  object 
of  this  profit-sharmg  plan  is  to  encourage  the  employees  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  the  firm  and  indirectly  their  own  interests. 

F.  Vorenberg  &  Co.  remembered  their  employees  at  Christmas  time  (as 
in  former  years)  by  allowing  each  one  to  select  goods  from  the  store,  the 
value  of  such  goods  ranging  from  $3  to  .$25. 

The  relief  association,  organized  by  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  in  1892, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  members  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident,  now  numbers  253  members.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
good  health  and  good  character.  No  admission  fee  is  charged,  and  the 
annual  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Benefits  of  $5  a  week  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  10  weeks  are  paid  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  benefits  amounting  to  $-435  were  paid  by  the  association. 
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The  F.  S.  Webster  Co.  maintained  a  dining-room  supplied  with  furnish- 
ings and  dishes  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees,  and  furnished  gas  stoves 
on  which  food  might  be  prepared.  For  several  years  the  company  has 
furnished  the  women  employees  with  umbrellas  and  rubbers  in  cases  of 
unexpected  storms. 

The  relief  association,  organized  by  the  John  L.  Whiting  &  Son  Co.  in 
1883,  now  numbers  77  members.  All  employees  of  the  company  are 
eligible  to  membership.  An  admission  fee  of  $2  is  charged,  and  the 
monthly  dues  are  2.5  cents.  Benefits  of  $1  for  each  week  day,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  10  weeks,  are  paid  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  a 
death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  deceased  member. 
During  the  past  year  benefits  amounting  to  $127  were  paid. 

On  Dec.  24,  1905,  Bernard  M.  Wolf,  Clothier,  divided  the  sum  of 
$1,000  among  employees  who  had  been  in  service  for  two  years  or  more. 
The  amounts  presented  ranged  from  $10  to  $130,  according  to  the  gross 
salary  earned  by  each  employee. 

The  relief  society,  organized  by  the  S.  A.  AVoods  Machine  Co.  in 
1886,  now  numbers  154  members.  Any  employee  of  the  company  may 
become  a  member  of  the  society.  An  admission  fee  of  35  cents  is 
charged,  and  special  assessments  are  levied  upon  the  members  whenever 
the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  society  falls  below  $300.  Accident 
l)enefits  of  $5  a  week  are  paid  from  date  of  injury,  and  sick  benefits  of  $5  a 
week  are  paid  beginning  with  the  second  week.  The  time  limit  for  pay- 
ing such  benefits  is  not  stated.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  the 
deceased  member's  beneficiary.  During  the  past  year  benefits  amounting 
to  $245  were  paid. 

Bourne. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Metropolitan  Lumber  Co.,  opera- 
tors of  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  lumber  yards,  etc.,  incorporated. 

Braiiitree. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Rice  and  Hutchius,  Inc.,  changed 
product  of  Classon  shop  from  men's  shoes  to  women's  shoes.  December. 
Never  Shrink  Co.,  washing  compounds,  soap,  etc.,  incorporated;  pur- 
chased business  of  Joseph  W.  Blanchard,  and  began  operations.  April. 
Stetson  &  Ramseyer,  wool  scouring,  shut  down  on  account  of  total 
destruction  of  factory  by  fire. 

Bridgrewater. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  W.  B.  May,  slippers,  erected 
addition. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  OAving  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  housing,  50  Portuguese  laborers  employed  on  building 
being  erected  for  George  E.  Keith  Co.  struck;  on  the  following  day  40 
men  returned  to  work  and  the  others  were  discharged. 

December.  Owing  to  objections  to  price  list  for  work  on  new  pulling- 
over  machines,  140  lasters,  members  of  Lasters  Union  No.  192,  employed 
by  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  struck  to  obtain  readjustment  of  wage  rates  ;  1,400 
other  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work ;  three  days  later  men  returned 
to  work,  pending  investigations ;  conferences  between  union  officials  and 
the  firm  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  grievance. 

February.  About  31  union  compositors,  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  224,  employed  by  the  Ewell-Cooper  Co.  and  Tolman  Job  Print, 
struck  for  the  eight-hour  day ;  40  other  employees  were  thrown  out  of 
work ;  three  days  later,  firms  granted  the  eight-hour  day  without  change 
in  wages,  and  men  returned  to  work. 

March.  Sixteen  tack  makers,  employed  by  W.  W.  Cross  &  Co.,  struck 
because  of  alleged  discrimination  against  two  fellow  workmen ;  20  others 
were  indirectly  affected  ;  Tack  Makers  No.  12048  involved  ;  places  of  strik- 
ers were  filled,  but  the  union  did  not  declare  strike  off  until  September. 

April.  In  December,  1905,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
No.  296  requested  Master  Painters'  Association  to  grant  increase  in  the 
minimum  daily  wage  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  journeymen,  and  from  $2.75 
to  $3  for  foremen ;  Master  Painters'  Association  refused  to  grant  increase, 
as  did  the  several  employers  when  the  agreement  was  later  presented  to 
them  individually ;  on  April  2,  208  painters  struck ;  on  the  following  day 
shops  employing  about  100  men  granted  increase,  and  in  three  days  all 
the  employers  had  signed  agreement  for  one  year  granting  the  desired 
increase. 

May.  Sixty  operators  on  Nigger  or  Consolidated  Hand  Method  Lasting 
Machines,  in  the  employ  of  ^V.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  struck  against  change 
in  system  of  heel  seating,  pounding,  and  Nigger  Machine  operating ;  about 
1,000  other  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work;  on  the  following  day 
men  returned  to  work  agreeing  that  a  committee  of  three  from  the  lasters 
confer  with  the  superintendent  after  a  three  weeks'  trial  of  new  system ; 
matter  was  finally  settled  in  July. 

June.  Four  imion  plumbers  employed  by  Huey  Bros.,  contractors  on 
First  Parish  Building,  struck,  refusing  to  work  with  trade  unionists  who 
were  not  members  of  local  union  ;  33  carpenters  and  masons  were  thrown 
out  of  work  l)y  this  action ;  business  agent  of  Plumbers  Union  No.  276 
held  conference  with  contractor,  with  the  result  that  men  over  whom  the 
dispute  arose  joined  the  local  union. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  State  Board,  in  matter  of 
joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy  Ijetween  George  G.  Snow 
Co.  and  employees  in  lasting  deijartment,  awarded  prices  according  to 
work  performed ;  also  awarded  prices  to  employees  of  T.   D.   Barry  & 
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Co.  (Factory  No.  1)  for  operators  on  Bed  ]Machine  Goodyear  shoes 
and  operators  on  Chase  Machine. 

November.  After  several  conferences  between  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.  and 
Lasters  Union  No.  192,  new  jjrice  list  was  agreed  upon  for  operators  of 
assembling  and  pulling-over  machines. W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  re- 
newed stamp  contract  with  B.  and  S.  W.  U.,  jiroviding  that  no  new  prices 
or  methods  affecting  prices  should  be  put  into  effect  without  mutual  agree- 
ment between  firm  and  union ;  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  question  to  be 

su))untted  to  State  Board. State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application 

for  arbitration  of  controversy  Ijetween  E.  E.  'Taylor  &  Co.  and  employees 
in  tinishing  department,  awarded  price?;  on  o8  items  according  to  work 
performed  ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in  linishing  department  of  (Jeorge 
E.  Iveith  Co.  (Factory  No.  2)  for  welting,  scouring,  gumming,  and  smooth- 
ing heels  in  sixth  grade,  10  cents  for  2-1  pairs  ;  awarded  prices  to  emiiloyees 
in  tinishing  department  of  Preston  B.  Keith  Shoe  Co.  for  waxing,  padding, 
brushing,  and  lieelkeying  heels  on  Expedite  INIachine,  10  cents  for  24  pairs  ; 
awarded  2:)i'ices  to  employees  in  finishing  department  of  AV.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co.  (Factory  No.  1)  for  lieelkeying,  four  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  awarded 
daily  wages  to  emijloyees  in  finishing  department  of  Condon  Bros.  &Co.  for 
Goodyear  work  :  Blacking  or  staining  bottoms,  $2  ;  gumming  or  polishing 
bottoms,  .$2.25;  blacking  shanks,  .$1.25;  burnishing,  ,$2.25;  rolling  and 
faking  black  bottoms  and  top  pieces,  .$2.25;  wheeling,  .$1.50;  and  clean- 
ing slugs,  $1.25  ;  awarded  prices  to  emjiloyees  in  finishing  department  of 
Whitman  &  Keith  Co.  according  to  w^ork  performed. 

December.  State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  ajjplication  for  arbitration  of 
controvers}"  between  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  and  employees  in  Ijoltoming 
department  of  Factory  No.  2,  awarded  price  for  heelseat-trimming,  three 
cents  for  24  pairs ;  awarded  jjrices  to  employees  in  leveling  departments 
of  George  E.  Keith  Co.  for  leveling  by  automatic  leveling  machine,  nine 
cents  for  24  pairs ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in  lasting  department  of 
E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.  for  (loodyear  work :  Tacking  insoles  on  last,  $2.25; 
mating  uppers,  Avelting  and  shellacing  boxes,  $2 ;  pasting  and  inserting 
counters,  $2.50  a  day;  and  pulling  up  ends  of  counters  by  machine  after 
operating,  two  cents  for  a  dozen  jiairs  ;  lasters  rejected  decision  and  strike 
ensued  ;   awarded  price  to  tack  pullers  in  employ  of  George  G.  Snow  Co., 

for  tack  pulling  by  machine,   4%  cents  for  24  pairs. Barbers  No. 

238  voted  to  request  employei's  to  close  shoi)s  at  10. oO  I'.M.  on  Saturdays, 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1906  ;  request  granted. 

Jannarji.     Request  of  Stationary  Engineers  Union  No.  11 1  for  increase 

in  minimum  weekly  wage  from  $15  to  $18  w^as  generally  granted. 

State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy 
between  M.  A.  Packard  Co.  and  treers,  awarded  following  prices :  Em- 
ploj'Ces  on  calf,  cordovan,  patent  leather,  and  enamel,  05  cents  for  24  ])airs  ; 
emplojees  on  vici  and  glazed  kangaroo,  55  cents  for  24  pairs ;  employees 
on  russia  calf  (coloi'ed),  50  cents  for  24  pairs;  employees  on  satin,  45 
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cents  for  24  pairs ;  employees  on  kangaroo,  box  calf,  velours,  and  gun 
metal  or  gnu,  30  cents  for  24  pairs ;  day  Avork  to  be  $2.60  and  hour  work 

to  be  27%  cents. State  Board  awarded  prices  to  treers  in  Factories 

Nos.  2  and  3  of  George  E.  Keith  Co.  for  operators  of  Copeland  Machine 
by  teams  of  three:  First  and  second  men,  $2.50  a  day;  third  man,  $2  a 

day. W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  granted  members  of   Lasters  Union 

No.  192,  in  their  employ,  S'dYs  cents  an  hour,  or  $3  a  day  for  operators  on 
puUing-over  machines,  and  214  cents  a  dozen  for  operators  on  new  pound- 
ing-up  machine  (enabling  men  to  earn  from  .$2.50  to  $3  a  day). 

February.  George  G.  Snow  Co.  agreed  with  lastei's  upon  a  piece 
price  basis  for  workers  on  pulling-over  machines ;  price  paid,  34  cents  on 
regular  work  and  43  cents  a  dozen  on  patent  leather  goods ;  agreement  to 

remain  in  force  six  months. Typographical  Union  No.  224  reported 

that  15  firms  had  granted  eight-hour  day  to  employees. State  Board, 

in  matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy  between  George 
G.  Snow  Co.  and  employees  in  roughi'ounding  department,  awarded  price 
for  rouglirounding  18  to  22-edge  shoes,  viscolized  shoes,  or  three-sole 
shoes,  10  cents  a  dozen. 

March.     W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  granted  union  patent  leather  repaii'ers 

increase  in  daily  wage  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. Clothing  and  Shoe  Clei'ks 

Union  No.   504  reported  that  all  local  merchants  had  granted  request  for 

Tuesday  half-holiday    during   July,    August,    and   September. State 

Board  awarded  prices  to  employees  in  bottom-filling  depai'tment  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.  (Factories  Nos.  1  and  2)  for  bottom-filling  (Arnold 
process),  $2.25  a  day ;  awarded  price  for  channeling  innersoles  to  chan- 
nelers  in  employ  of  Dunham  Shoe  Co.,  Whitman  &  Keith  Co.,  T.  D. 
Barry  &  Co.,  and  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $2.85  a  day  ;  awarded  price  for  heel 
compressing  to  heel-compressors  in  employ  of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  of 
$2.25  a  day. 

April.  By  agreement  between  W.  L.  Douglas  Slioe  Co.  and  Cutters 
Union  No.  35  the  firm  adopted,  for  experiment  of  60  days,  point  system  of 
payment  of  cutters  ;  at  end  of  third  week  it  Avas  reported  that  in  no  case  had 
the  preceding  weekly  wages  fallen  below  the  former  wages  of  $3  a  day, 
and  that  the  wages  of  outside  cutters  had  averaged  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
for  the  week  (see  under  July). Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  223  ob- 
tained signatures  from  all   contractors  to  new  agreement  providing  for 

minimum  daily  wage  of  $3  for  journeymen  and  $1.50  for  helpers. 

Members  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Union  No.  296  were 
granted  by  master  painters  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  $2.75  Avith  25  cents 
additional  for  men  in  charge  of  work ;  out-of-town  expenses  of  employees 

to  be  paid  l)y  employer. State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for 

arbitration  of  controversy  between  Whitman  &  Keith  Co,  and  employees 
in  edgemaking  department,  awarded  prices  for  trimming  edges,  grades  K, 
XX,  and  F,  20  cents  for  12  pairs  ;  for  trimming  edges,  grades  Glenwood, 
E.  C,  and  No.  10,  25  cents  for  12  pairs ;  and  for  trimming  edges,  samples 
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and  single  pairs,  three  cents  a  pair ;  awarded  price  for  stitcliing  foxings  to 
employees  in  stitching  department  of  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  $2.30  a  day  of 
nine  hours,  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  day ;  awarded  price  to  employees  in 
edgemaking  department  of  Howard  &  Foster  for  edgetrimming,  25  cents 
for  12  pairs ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in  bottoming  department  of 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  (Factory  No.  3)  for  heeling,  McKay  machine,  off 
last,  10  cents  for  24  pairs ;  for  shaving,  and  also  for  slugging,  McKay 
machine,  etc.,  each  eight  cents  for  24  pairs;  and  for  breasting,  power 
machine,  off  last,  five  cents  for  24  pairs ;  awarded  jn'ices  to  emj^loyees  in 
bottoming  department  of  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.  according  to  work  performed  ; 
awarded  prices  to  employees  in  edgemaking  deiJartment  of  Churchill  & 
Alden  Co.  for  setting  edges,  one  setting,  on  shoes  selling  for  $3.50  or 
more,  18  cents  for  12  pairs. 

May.     Employees  in  the  factories  of  the  George  E.  Keith  Co.  were 

granted  Saturday  half -holiday  from  June  2  to  August   18. Victoiy 

^Vebbing  Co.  granted  its  employees  an  advance  in  wages  varying  from 

live  to  10  per  cent;  50  men  benefited. Yardmen  in  the  employ  of  the 

E.  P.  Reed  Lumber  Co.  received  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

It  was  reported  that  the  factories  of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  began 
running  on  an  eight -hour  basis. State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  appli- 
cation for  arbitration  of  controversy  between  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  and 
outsole  cutters,  awarded  price  for  outsole  cutting,  $2.85  for  nine-hoi^r  day. 

July.     Employees  of  Bi-ockton  Transportation  Co.  secured  increase  in 

wages  of  $1  a  week  for  nine  and  one-half  hour  day. W.  L.  Douglas 

Shoe  Co.  agreed  to  pay  operators  of  hand-method  lasting  machines,  in 
addition  to  wages  paid  for  operating,  six  cents  for  24  pairs  for  povmdiug- 
up  heel  seats  ;  as  result  of  extended  controversy  over  plan  to  install  point 
system  of  paying  cutters,  company  decided  to  restore  union  standard  wage 
for  cutters,  $2.75  a  day  ;  in  August,  discussion  was  reopened,  and  in  Sei^tem- 

ber  point  system  was  adopted. Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  605  were  granted 

Saturday   half-holiday  during  July,  August,    and   September. State 

Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy  between 
Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  and  employees  in  edgemaking  department,  awarded 
price  for  edgesetting  on  all  kinds  of  shoes,  50  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  awarded 
price  to  employees  in  repairing  department  of  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  for 
repairing  shoes  after  welting  ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in  heeling  de- 
partment of  George  G.  Snow  Co.  for  slugging,  eight  cents  for  24  pairs, 
and  for  breasting,  six  cents  for  24  pairs ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in 
heeling  depai-tment  of  Kelly-Buckley  Co.  for  heeling,  16  cents  for  24  pairs, 
and  for  slugging,  eight  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  awarded  prices  to  employees  in 
heeling  department  of  T.  D.  Barry  &  Co.  (Factory  No.  1)  for  slugging, 
eight  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  for  shaving,  12  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  and  for  breast- 
ing, six  cents  for  24  pairs. 

August.  State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of 
controversy  between  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  and  employees  in  jointing 
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department,  awarded  prices  for  jointing,  samples,  and  Ralston,  including 
knifing,  randing,  and  touching  up,  10  cents  a  dozen ;  all  other  jointing 
same  as  above  Avith  the  exception  of  no  touching  up,  six  cents  a  dozen ; 
awarded  prices  to  stitch  burnishers  and  employees  in  bottoming  depart- 
ment of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  (Factory  No.  1),  $2  a  day  for  stitch 
burnishing,  $1.75  a  day  to  bottom-cementers,  and  prices  according  to  work 
performed  to  other  employees  of  bottoming  department. 

September.  State  Board,  in  matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration 
of  controversy  between  George  G.  Snow  Co.  and  employees  in  edgemak- 
ing  department,  awarded  prices  for  edgetrimming  and  edgesetting  (two 
settings)  ;  awarded  prices  to  emjjloyees  in  heeling  dei^artment  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.  (Factory  No.  2)  for  heeling,  16  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  for 
slugging,  eight  cents  for  24  pairs ;  for  shaving,  10  cents  for  24  jiairs  ;  and 
for  breasting,  five  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  to  employees  in  sole-fastening  depart- 
ment of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  (Factory  No.  2),  awarded  prices  for 
welting,  18  cents  for  12  pairs,  and  for  stitching,  20  cents  for  12  pairs; 
awarded  prices  to  employees  in  edgemaking  department  of  George  E.  Keith 
Co.  (Factory  No.  2)  for  edgetrimming,  sixth  gTade  shoes,  20  cents  for  12 
pairs  ;  to  employees  in  stitching  department  of  Factory  No.  2,  for  stitching 
tips  on  sixth  grade  work,  seven  cents  for  24  pairs  ;  to  stitchers  in  Factories 
Nos.  3  and  7,  for  barring  before  vamjjing,  four  cents  for  12  pairs  ;  awarded 
price  to  employees  in  edgemaking  department  of  Preston  B.  Keith  Shoe 
Co.  for  edgetrimming,  25  cents  for  12  pairs;  awarded  price  to  employees 
in  edgemaking  deiDartment  of  Howard  &  Foster  for  edgetrimming,  25  cents 
for  12  pairs. 

Trade  Unions.  Building  Trades  Council.  In  October,  business 
agent  refused  to  call  strike  on  local  building  at  request  of  Carj^enters  No. 
624,  claiming  that  order  should  have  come  from  B.  T.  C.  and  not  from  the 
local ;  took  further  stand  that  men  employed  in  making  molds  for  cement 
were  not  necessarily  carpenters,  and,  since  no  union  carpenters  in  city  were 
idle,  strike  was  uncalled  for.  November.  Indorsed  movement  to  have 
duty  removed  from  grain  alcohol ;  removed  local  pumping  shop  from  un- 
fair list.  May.  Slate  and  gravel  roofers  expressed  a  desire  to  organize, 
and  the  business  agent  took  matter  in  charge ;  in  April,  union  was  organ- 
ized. June.  Received  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  and  Slate  and 
Gravel  Roofers  Union  into  aililiation.  July.  Adopted  a  union  label  to 
be  posted  on  buildings  erected  throughout  city  by  union  labor.  August. 
Obtained  employment  for  several  local  workmen  with  two  Boston  roofing 
concerns  and  arranged  for  temporary  transfer  of  men  to  membership  in  a 
Boston  local ;  presented  to  City  Council  an  order  providing  that  a  salaried 
jjolice  officer  or  fireman  should  be  forbidden  to  perform  other  work  for  the 
city  than  that  for  which  the  salary  was  paid.  September.  Indorsed 
action  of  Carpenters  No.  624  in  placing  two  local  master  carpenters  on 
unfair  list ;  reported  that  contractors  for  work  on  a  local  power-house  had 
established  union  conditions,  non-union  men  having  left  their  employ. 
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Carpenters  Union  No.  624.  In  October,  reported  that  movement  for 
a  minimmii  wage  of  $3  a  day  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  liad  shown 
encouraging  progress. 

March.  Notified  the  B.  T.  C.  that  after  April  1  they  wouUl  engage  a 
business  agent  of  their  own ;  were  granted  jurisdiction  over  town  of  Avon 
by  United  Brotherliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

April.  Elected  a  business  agent,  the  work  of  the  union  having  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  require  a  business  agent  distinct  from  the  B.  T. 
C. ;  ojiened  permanent  headquarters  for  business  agent ;  reported  member- 
ship of  421 ;  B.  T.  C.  indorsed  action  of  union  in  declaring  work  on  which 
non-union  labor  was  employed  as  unfair ;  requested  national  organization 
to  grant  the  local  body  jurisdiction  over  mill  men  and  proposed  to  admit 
such  men  as  new  members  at  the  nominal  initiation  fee  of  $2.50  for  30 
days. 

May.  Reported  another  mill  organized  and  union  stamp  granted  ;  noti- 
fied contractors  that  stock  of  local  mill  pronounced  unfair  would  not  be 
handled  by  union  men  after  May  21;  later  announced  that  this  mill  had 
become  organized  ;  reported  that  the  southeastern  Massachusetts  convention 
of  carpenters,  held  in  Stoughton,  voted  to  reconmiend  to  locals  that  mem- 
bers form  workingmen's  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  office  seekers 
unfavorable  to  labor  and  to  promote  favorable  legislation. 

June.  Donated  $  16  to  a  worthy  member  ;  granted  permission  to  a  mem- 
ber to  work  below  a  standard  wage  on  account  of  disability. 

Jtily.  Reported  a  gain  of  al)out  50  per  cent  in  membership  dui'ing  past 
three  months. 

August.  Reported  that  all  employees  in  woodworking  mills  where 
building  finishings  were  made  were  organized ;  fined  one  member  .f  30 
and  another  member  $5  for  violating  by-laws  of  the  union  ;  donated  $10 
to  assist  a  local  union ;  admitted  23  members  by  card  and  six  other 
members,  while  13  applications  w^ere  received;  membership  reported 
largest  in  history  of  the  local. 

September.  Initiated  11  new  members  and  admitted  19  by  card;  ap- 
pointed committee  to  look  up  a  suitable  site  and  to  secure  estimates  and 
plans  for  a  hall  for  permanent  union  headquarters  ;  reported  that  certain 
Bridgewater  fii'ms  were  hiring  non-union  men  in  preference  to  men  show- 
ing union  cards. 

Central  Labor  Union.  In  October,  C.  L.U.,  at  request  of  Musicians  Pro- 
tective No.  138,  removed  South  Weymouth  Agi-icultural  Society,  which  had 
employed  a  non-union  band  at  the  Weymouth  Fair,  from  imfair  list ;  com- 
munication from  president  of  A.  F.  of  L.  sustained  president  of  C.  L.  U. 
in  his  action  at  a  recent  meeting  in  ruling  an  order  for  a  boycott  without  a 
hearing,  "  out  of  order"  ;  reported  that  secretary  of  A.  F.  of  L.  had  advised 
unions  in  Bridgewater,  Avon,  Ilolbrook,  Randolph,  Stoughton,  and  AVhit- 
man  to  affiliate  with  C.  L.  U. ;  Relief  Hospital  Committee  reported  that  all 
except  six  of  the  56  locals  had  been  visited  in  the  interests  of  the  Relief 
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Hospital ;  received  Electx-ical  Workers  No.  223  into  affiliation.  Novem- 
ber. Voted  to  postpone,  indefinitely,  action  with  reference  to  withdrawal 
from  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.  December.  Atwood  Bros.  Box  Co. 
petitioned  Sui^erior  Court  for  injunction  to  restrain  union  from  placing 
firm's  name  upon  a  published  unfair  list.  January.  Perfected  plans 
for  a  union  label  exhibit  to  be  held  six  days  during  March.  February, 
Addressed  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  requesting  his  veto  of  clause  re- 
pealing the  eight-hour  law  as  applied  to  work  on  Panama  Canal,  stating 
that  organized  labor  recognized  no  nationality  as  an  exception  in  eight- 
hour  law  covering  public  work.  March.  Appointed  committee  to 
confer  with  three  lai'ge  shoe  manufacturing  comjianies  which  had  failed  to 
sign  new  wage  agreement  presented  by  Stationary  Firemen  No.  47  ;  passed 
resolutions  opj^osiug  the  bill  to  regulate  the  number  of  express  companies 
in  Brockton  and  denouncing  the  r4overnor  and  other  officials  of  Idaho  and 
Colorado  for  their  action  against  the  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners ;  lield  conference  with  ^^^  AV.  Cross  &  Co.  with  reference  to  strike 
of  tack  makers  ;  issued  circulars  to  58  unions  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.,  ex- 
plaining conditions  of  tack  makers'  strike  and  requesting  support  for 
strikers  ;  passed  resolution  condemning  action  of  State  Senators  who  were 
responsible  for  defeat  of  overtime  bill ;  indorsed  new  wage  scale  presented 
by  painters  and  reported  progress  in  obtaining  signatures  to  new  agree- 
ment presented  by  stationary  firemen  ;  approved  the  holding  of  a  ball  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Brockton  Relief  Hospital.  A  union  label  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  C.  L.  U.  was  held  in  Brockton,  March  26-31,  for 
purpose  of  increasing  demand  for  union-made  goods ;  a  parade  on  the 
opening  night  was  participated  in  by  over  1,000  trade  unionists  from 
Brockton  and  vicinity,  including  about  200  carpenters ;  the  exhibit  was 
ari'anged  on  the  plan  of  a  department  store,  with  booths  containing  dis- 
play of  various  products  bearing  the  imion  label  ;  decorative  lighting 
effects  were  installed  by  Electrical  Workers  No.  223,  and  other  unions 
provided  re^jresentative  features ;  Boston  labor  organizations  wei'e  also 
represented.  Ajml.  Passed  resolution  protesting  against  arrest  and 
confinement  of  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners ;  requested 
members  of  unions  not  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new 
armory  of  the  10th  Company,  Coast  Artillery,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  because  printing  had  been  done  by  an  unfair  concern ;  reported  60 
local  unions  were  affiliated  with  the  C.  L.  U. ;  appointed  committee  to 
assist  tlie  last  makers  in  Stoughton  in  their  strike  against  the  Belcher  Last 
Co.  3Iay.  Donated  $15  to  the  l)ridge  workers  of  New  York  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  Typographical  Union  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  passed  resolu- 
tion paymg  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  George  E.  McNeill; 
placed  a  barber  shop  on  unfair  list  and  removed  a  teamster  and  a  store- 
keeper from  the  list. 

Cutters  Union  No.  35.     In  November,  appointed  committee  to  visit 
all  locals  and  request  the  appointment  of  committees  to  act  with  joint  com- 
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mittee  in  opposing  establishment  of  trade  schools  throughout  the  State ; 
voted  not  to  make  30  days'  trial  of  a  piece-price  list  in  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co.'s  Factoiy  iSTo.  1  as  proposed  by  the  company,  notwithstanding 
offer  of  company  to  make  trial  with  a  certain  number  of  men  guarantee- 
ing them  no  loss  in  pay  on  account  of  the  experiment. 

December.  Voted  to  assess  each  member  25  cents  for  assistance  of  strik- 
ing cutters  in  Lynn. 

January.  Requested  manufacturers  to  grant  an  eight-hour  day  instead 
of  nine  to  take  effect  Feb.  1,  1906;  set  aside  8200  as  nucleus  of  a  strike 
fund  and  levied  an  assessment  of  25  cents  on  each  member  for  same  pur- 
pose; reported  membership  of  about  1,600;  Skivers  Xo.  406  joined  Cut- 
ters No.  35  in  request  for  eight-hour  day ;  mauufactm-ers  replied  stating 
that  comj^etitive  trade  conditions  did  not  justify  proposed  concession;  after 
joint  meeting  with  manufacturers,  at  which  resolution  was  adopted  stating 
that  demand  for  eight-hour  day  was  in  violation  of  conti'act,  Cutters  No. 
35  withdrew  request  for  eight-hour  day  and  requested  conference  with 
manufacturers  for  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  wage  list. 

February.  Published  letters  received  from  manufacturers  relative  to 
eight-hour  day  and  replies  thereto;  objected  to  "  point  system"  tested  by 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  in  Factory  No.  1,  under  which  system  87  cutters 
received  wages  in  excess  of  the  union  scale  for  a  period  of  six  weeks ; 
claimed  that  "  point  system"  would  lead  eventually  to  a  piece-price  sys- 
tem with  consequent  reduction  in  minimum  wage  scale :  held  conference 
with  superintendent  of  Douglas  Factory  with  result  that  company  discarded 
♦'  point  system  "  ;  matter  was  referred  to  Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1  for  final 
decision. 

April.  Following  a  decision  of  the  State  Board  that  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Co.  had  not  violated  contract  by  giving  trial  from  January  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 14  of  a  point  system  under  which  an  excess  of  wages  over  the  union 
rate  had  been  paid  to  87  cutters,  the  proposition  of  the  company  to  make 
a  further  trial  of  the  system  for  60  days  was  accepted,  the  trial  to  end  June 
16,  1906;  donated  ^20  to  striking  tack  makers. 

July.  Rejected  proposition  of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  to  establish  a 
"  point  system  "  for  cutters  based  on  the  system  tried  for  60  days,  ending 
June  16,  but  at  a  reduced  rate ;  union  also  declined  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration  and  the  company  withdrew  its  proposition ;  the  union  later  re- 
newed negotiations  and  after  certain  minor  details  had  been  settled  accepted 
the  agreement  providing  for  a  permanent  ' '  point  system  "  of  wage  pay- 
ments to  cutters. 

Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1.  In  October,  received  complaints  from 
B.  and  S.  AV.  locals  that  manufacturers  were  violating  arbitration  contract 
by  engaging  non-union  men ;  referred  matter  to  General  President  of  B.  and 
S.  W.  ;  reported  that  the  arbitration  contract  had  been  renewed  for  term 
of  three  years  bj^  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 

December.  At  request  of  Lasters  No.  192,  voted  to  tr^-  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  B.  and  S.  W.  constitution  providing  that  tlie  general  executive 
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board  shall  not  reissue  union  stamp  to  any  firm  without  consent  of  the 
local  union  or  Joint  Shoe  Council.  Instructed  organizing  committee  to 
confer  with  shoeworkers  at  Middleborough  in  regard  to  prices  in  new  fac- 
tory of  George  E.  Keith  Co. 

April.  Held  conference  with  W.  W.  Cross  &  Co.  in  behalf  of  strikers, 
but  without  definite  results. 

July.  In  an  attempt  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  local  arbitration 
board  to  which  local  disputes  between  shoe  manufacturers  and  shoe  work- 
men might  be  referred  instead  of  to  the  State  Board,  Lasters  No.  192,  Sole 
Fasteners  No.  Ill,  Stichers  No.  44,  Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74,  Fin- 
ishers No.  37,  and  Edgemakers  No.  118  appointed  committees  to  act  with 
a  committee  from  the  Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1  in  seeking  a  conference  with 
manufacturers  relative  to  this  matter ;  acting  in  behalf  of  these  unions  the 
General  President  of  the  B.  and  S.  W.  presented  the  proposition  to  the 
Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  and  proposed  a  conference 
between  the  association  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  unions  ;  in 
reply,  the  association  stated  that  it  did  not  favor  a  local  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, believing  that  it  would  be  less  effective  than  the  State  Board,  and 
declined  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  unions  to  discuss  the  matter. 

August.     Granted  the  union  stamp  to  the  Industrial  Shoe  Co. 

Lasters  Union  No.  192.  In  Octol)er,  Avithdrew  from  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L. 

November.  Donated  .$100  to  Relief  Hospital;  reported  $3,802  paid  in 
sick  benefits  and  $400  in  death  benefits ;  requested  Joint  Shoe  Council  to 
work  for  amendment  to  constitution  of  National  B.  and  S.  W.,  providing 
that  general  executive  board  shall  not  reissue  vmion  stamp  to  any  firm 
without  consent  of  local  union  or  Joint  Shoe  Council ;  voted  to  refuse  further 
overtime  privileges  to  manufacturers. 

December.  Held  mass  meeting  and  voted  to  reject  decision  of  State  Board 
establishing  a  reduced  price  list  at  factory  of  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co. ;  strike 
ensued  ;  as  a  result  of  this  strike  a  movement  was  started  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  local  arbitration  board ;  the  matter  was  widely  discussed  and 
was  received  with  unusual  favor  among  local  union  officials  and  woi'kers, 
being  indorsed  by  C.  L.  U.,  Joint  Shoe  Council,  B.  and  S.  W.  No.  38 
(Mixed),  Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74,  Teamsters  No.  286,  Finishers  No. 
37,  Stitchers  No.  44,  and  Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365. 

January.  Sent  invitations  to  all  local  unions  of  shoeworkers  to  send 
delegates  to  a  meeting  for  purpose  of  considering  proposed  amendments  to 
constitution  of  B.  and  S.  W.  and  proposed  changes  in  contract  with  em- 
ployers ;  at  meeting  it  was  voted  to  effect  a  permanent  organization,  to 
be  called  the  Conference  of  Shoe  Workers,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Lynn 
shoe  workers'  unions  in  organizing  a  New  England  Conference  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers. 

February.  Received  letter  from  General  President  of  B.  and  S.  W., 
objecting  to  agreement  entered  into  with  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  provid- 
ing that  all  work  connected  with  pulling-over  machines  and  assembling 
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should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  o'dYs  cents  an  hour,  claiming  that  such 
hour-price  agreement  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  craft,  as  it  would 
result  in  the  leveling  of  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen ;  re- 
ferred letter  to  committee  :  held  mass  meeting  for  purpose  of  considering 
a  change  of  policy  of  Xational  B.  and  S.  W.,  and  for  the  election  of  new 
officers  at  next  convention  of  that  body ;  apjiointed  committee  to  ajipear 
before  State  legislative  committee  in  Boston  at  hearing  on  bill  to  repeal 
objectionable  law  relative  to  enticing  seamen  to  desert  or  leave  their  vessels. 

March.  Approved  new  price  list  for  work  on  pulling-over  and  pound- 
ing-uj)  machines  adopted  by  JNI.  A.  Packard  Co.  ;  appointed  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  Governor  in  opposition  to  the  reappointment  of  a  member  of 
the  State  Boartl ;  appointed  committee  to  manage  campaign  of  Business 
Agent  Hickey  in  his  candidacy  for  office  of  General  President  of  National 
B.  and  S.  W. 

April.  Drafted  proi^osed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  National 
B.  and  S.  W .  favoring  the  division  of  the  coimtry  into  districts  and  the 
election  by  referendum  vote  of  an  organizer  for  each  district,  also  that  on 
resignation  of  a  member  of  the  P^xecutive  Board  his  successor  should  be 
elected  bj-  referendum  vote  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  General 
President;  donated  $100  to  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Fund. 

May.     Fined  five  meml:)ers  $2  each  for  working  overtime. 

August.  Donated  $.30  toward  the  expenses  of  business  agent  in  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  general  presidency  of  the  B.  and  S.  W. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Union  No.  296.  In 
October,  svibscribed  $100  for  stock  in  building  association  to  lie  organized 
for  purpose  of  erecting  a  labor  temple  in  city.  December.  Protested 
against  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  paints  and  also  in  preparations  used  in  barber 
shops  ;  instructed  delegates  to  liring  the  matter  before  convention  of  inter- 
national. Februarij.  Instructed  business  agent  to  urge  small  contract- 
ing painters  to  join  either  Master  Painters'  Association  or  the  painters' 
union ;  requested  master  painters  to  grant  increase  in  minimum  daih'  wage 
from  $2..o0  to  $2.75  for  journeymen,  and  from  $2.75  to  $3  for  foremen, 
to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1906;  Master  Painters"  Association  refused  to 
grant  request,  and  union  jiresented  agreement  to  master  painters  in- 
dividually. March.  Kequested  Board  of  Health  to  ask  property  holders 
to  have  old  wall  paper  removed  before  putting  on  new  paper ;  voted  to 
strike  against  master  painters  if  request  for  increase  in  Avages  beginning 
April  1  should  be  refused;  Avere  sustained  in  action  b}-  B.  T.  C.  wdiich 
voted  to  call  strike  of  all  building  trades  if  master  painters  failed  to  grant 
the  new  wage  scale  to  painters  ;  in  April,  after  a  brief  strike,  a  minimum 
daily  wage  of  $2.75  for  journej^men  and  $3  for  foremen  was  granted. 
May.  Indorsed  action  of  carpenters  by  refusing  to  do  work  on  stock  of 
an  unfair  mill  after  May  21 ;  organized  a  local  sign  company,  the  first 
company  of  painters  organized  in  the  city. 

Stationary  Firemen's  Union  No.  47.      In  January,  instructed  all  mem- 
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bers,  working  in  shops  which  had  not  granted  increase  in  wages  from  $15 
to  $17.50  a  week,  as  requested  in  December,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1906, 
to  strike  until  such  request  shall  have  been  granted;  joint  committee  of 
union  and  C.  L.  U.  obtained  signed  contracts  granting  desired  increase 
from  five  large  firms  and  waited  on  other  firms ;  appointed  committee  to 
draft  agreement  stipulating  that  all  engineers  holding  firemen's  positions 
should  afliliate  with  Firemen's  Union  and  withdraw  from  Engineers' 
Union. 

February.  Failed  to  secure  signatures  to  new  wage  agreement  from 
three  large  factories,  and  appealed  to  C.  L.  U.  for  assistance. 

A2)ril.  Agreed  with  Brockton  Gas  Light  Co.  to  refer  dispute  over  wage 
scale  to  a  local  ai-bitration  boanl ;  union  claimed  that  company  broke  con- 
tract by  lowering  wage  scale  from  $2.50  to  $2.25  a  day  for  both  day 
and  night  shifts;  accepted  offer  of  Churchill  &  Alden  Co.  to  pay  $15  a 
week  for  day  work  and  offer  of  George  G.  Snow  Co.  to  pay  $17 .50  a  week  for 
day  and  night  work ;  protested  against  bill  introduced  in  State  Legislature 
providing  for  placing  responsibility  of  hiring  firemen  with  chief  engineers  ; 
union  claimed  that  such  law  would  render  licenses  valueless  and  do  away 
with  State  or  insurance  inspection  of  lioilers  by  placing  this  work  in 
charge  of  the  engineers. 

June.  Refused  to  accept  decision  of  a  local  arbitration  board  which  de- 
creed that  the  contract  between  the  union  and  the  Brockton  Gas  Light  Co. 
had  not  been  violated  by  company  in  reducing  pay  of  nine  men  from  $2.50  to 
$2.25  a  day  from  March  16  to  June  17,  which  reduction  had  been  approved 
by  the  men  in  consideration  of  less  work  required ;  notified  company  that 
back  wages  due  must  be  paid  and  former  wage  scale  must  be  restored ; 
company  declined  to  grant  the  request  and  the  union  ordered  the  nine  men 
to  strike ;  men  refused  to  leave  work,  stating  that  working  conditions  and 
Avages  were  satisfactory;  union  gave  eight  men  a  hearing' and  suspended 
them  from  the  union  for  15  days  and  imposed  penalty  of  $10  each  for 
refusal  to  strike  when  so  ordered ;  seven  men  paid  fine  and  one  left  the 
city ;  company  restored  the  daily  wage  scale  of  $2.50. 

September.  Protested  against  employment,  at  a  local  pumping  station, 
of  three  men  wlio  were  not  citizens  of  the  l-nited  States  and  who  did  not 
carry  union  cards. 

Stitchers  LInion  No.  44.  In  October,  indorsed  plan  of  assessing  mem- 
bers 25  cents  a  quarter  for  support  of  Brockton  Relief  Hospital,  where  mem- 
bers paying  the  assessment  may  receive  medical  treatment  without  further 
charge  ;  Hebrew  operatives  employed  by  George  G.  Snow  Co.,  discharged 
for  remaining  out  on  Hebrew  holiday,  were  later  reinstated.  November. 
Reported  membership  of  o.OOO ;  collections  in  three  months  were  nearly 
$10,000;  sick  benefits  paid  since  .Jan.  1,  1905,  amounted  to  over  $8,800; 
and  balance  in  treasury  on  Noveml^er  1  was  over  $3,000.  Decem- 
ber. Admitted  51  members.  April.  Donated  $25  for  assistance  of 
.striking  tack  makers.         May.     Admitted  10  members.         June.     Admit- 
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ted  50  members  ;  paid  death  benefit  of  $100.  July.  Admitted  45  mem- 
bers ;  sent  woman  member  to  organize  a  vmion  of  stitchers  in  Spencer. 
August.  Voted  to  grant  no  further  overtime  privileges  to  manufacturers 
on  or  after  September  4 ;  admitted  20  members  and  acted  on  60  applica- 
tions. 

Teamsters  Union  No.  286.  In  October,  Teamstei's  Xo.  286  approved 
wage  and  hour  schedule,  adopted  by  hay,  grain,  and  coal  drivers,  providing 
for  eight-hour  day  and  weekly  wages  of  $13.50  for  single  team  drivers  and 
$15  for  double  team  drivers.  January.  Coal  and  grain  teamsters 
withdrew  from  union  and  applied  for  separate  charter.  February.  Com- 
plained that  employers  had  violated  the  union  agreement  by  requiring  men 
to  work  on  Washington's  Birthday  and  other  legal  holidaj's.  April. 
Appointed  committee  to  arrange  for  mass  meeting  for  purpose  of  increas- 
ing membership.  May.  Adiuitted  63  new  members  during  period  of  four 
weeks.  June.  Admitted  10  new  members;  also  15  former  members  of 
Rockland  local,  which  had  disbanded;  reported  that  all  the  employees  of 
a  local  company  including  others  than  teamsters  had  become  unionized. 
Augtcst.  Condenmed  action  of  the  C.  L.  U.  in  accepting  50  cases  of  tonic 
for  the  Labor  Day  picnic,  donated  by  an  unorganized  bottling  company ; 
admitted  10  new  members  and  received  eight  applications ;  authorized 
business  agent  to  engage  permanent  headquarters. 

Other  Unions.     In  October,  Electrical  Workers  Xo.  223  affiliated  with 

C.  L.  U. Steam  and   Gas  Fitters  No.  316  indorsed  plan  of  assessing 

members  25  cents  a  quarter  for  support  of  Relief  Hospital  where  members 
paying  the  assessment  may  receive  medical  treatment  without  further 
charge  ;  subscribed  $100  for  stock  in  proposed  labor  temple  association  ; 
in  September,  members  donated  $1  each  to  Brockton  Relief  Hospital. 

November.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  38  (Mixed)  donated  $25  to 
Relief  Hospital ;  reported  members  genei-ally  opposed  to  a  trade  school  in 
Brockton,  claiming  that  there  were  enough  shoemakers  in  city  and  that 
only  need  was  for  system  of  distributing  the  unemployed  shoe  workers. 

December.  Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365  indorsed  amendment  to  B.  and 
S.  W.  constitution  proposed  by  Lasters  No.  192;  paid  death  claim  of  $100. 
Barbers  No.  238  placed  local  shop  on  unfair  list  for  refusing  to  dis- 
play union  card. 

January.  Electrical  Workers  No.  223  voted  to  request  double  pay  for 
Sundays  and  holidays. Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365  fined  11  mem- 
bers for  working  overtime. Bakers  No.  180  reaffiliated  with  the  New 

England  District  Council  No.  1  of  Joui-neymen  Bakers  International  Union 

from  which  it  had  withdrawn  a  short  time  before. Steam  Engineers 

No.  Ill  requested  payment  of  union  rate  of  wages  to  engineers  employed 

at  City  Hall. Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  272  appointed  committee 

to  secure  new  agreement  with  employers ;  in  July,  reported  that  one  firm 
had  declined  to  grant  union  demands ;  notified  inside  workers  that  firm 
would  be  declared  unfair  unless  settlement  were  reached  in  a  short  time. 
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Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74  sought  to  abolish  the  Walker  die  from 

shoe  shops  because  of  injuries  to  fingers  and  hands  of  workmen  resulting 

from  its  use. At  a  meeting  of  30  oflicers  of  local  trade  unions,  plans 

were  proposed  for  organizing  a  Lyceum  for  general  debate. Barbers 

Iso.  238  complained  that  two  unfair  shops  in  Randolph  were  being  patron- 
ized by  union  shoe  workers ;  shoe  workers  agreed  not  to  patronize  said 
shops ;  in  April,  reported  failure  to  secure  signatvire  to  agreement  of  said 

shops. Tampers  No.  256,  Stitchers  No.  44,  and  Cutters  No.  35  appointed 

committees  to  assist  in  securing  appointment  of  a  local  arbitration  board, 
and  to  assist  in  securing  amendment  to  constitution  of  B.  and  S.  W.,  as  pro- 
posed by  Lasters  No.  192 ;  in  February,  requested  Brockton  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  conference  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  local 
board  of  arbitration  to  act  on  disputes  over  prices,  etc.,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting such  disputes  to  State  Board. 

February.     Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365  voted  to  withhold  all  reports 

of  meetings  fi'om  reporters  who  failed  to  carry  a  union  card. Street 

and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  235  admitted  16  new  members  and 
received  32  applications  as  result  of  organization  of  workshop  employees ; 
reported  all  grievances  settled  except  one  involving  ' '  extra "  men ;  net 
proceeds  of  annual  ball,  amounting  to  §410,  added  to  union's  relief  fvmd; 
in  March,  requested  local  street  railway  officials  to  grant  minimum  pay  of 
$1  a  day  to  extra  men  for  reporting  and  remaining  in  readiness  to  make 
extra  runs  whether  actually  sent  out  or  not ;  company  declined  to  grant  the 

request,    but  offered  to   improve  working  conditions  of  extra  men. 

Laimdry  Workers  No.  64  granted  label  to  local  company. Skivers  No. 

406  reconsidered    and    approved   movement  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  327  granted  union  card  to  local  restaurant. 

March.  Twenty -three  tack  makers  employed  by  W.  W.  Cross  &  Co. 
struck,  claiming  that  the  company  had  discharged  two  men  because  of 
their  activity  in  attempting  to  organize  a  union  of  tack  makers  ;  after  strike 
was  declared  Tack  Makers  No.  12048  was  organized  under  a  charter  from 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  a  membership  of  75 ;  Tack  Feeders,  Scalers,  and 
Choppers  No.  12056  was  organized  with  a  membership  of  38  under  charter 
from  A.  F.  of  L. ;  in  April  Tack  Makers  No.  12048  levied  assessment  on 
all  members  throughout  district,  reaching  as  far  west  as  Worcester,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strikers ;  aj^pealed  to  local  imions  for  financial  assistance. 

April.  Tack  Makers  No.  12048  and  Tack  Feeders,  Scalers,  and  Choppers 
No.  12056,  having  no  label  of  their  craft,  obtamed  sanction  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  to  grant  the  use  of  the  federation's  label  to  factories  producing  goods 

under  union  conditions. Steam  Engineers  No.  Ill  apjiointed  committee 

to  confer  with  employers  in  Rockland,  Whitman,  and  Abington  relative  to 
their  adoption  of  the  union's  minimum  wage  scale  of  $3  a  day ;  appointed 

committee  to  organize  engineers  in  Rockland  and  Abington. Street  and 

Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  235  admitted  11  members  and  received 
10  applications. Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  indorsed  action  of  alder- 
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man  in  his  attempt  to  secure  a  Saturday  half-holiday  for  city  employees 
for  four  months  during  each  year ;  donated  $5  as  first  instalment  of  con- 
tribution to  striking  tack  makers,  and  $10  to  defence  fund  of  officials  of 
Western  Federation  of  Miners ;  Inisiness  agent  reported  that  certain  city 
departments  had  failed  to  observe  the  city  ordinance  requiring  that  in  the 
employment  of  labor  by  city  departments  preference  should  be  given  to 
taxpayers  and  residents  of  the  city ;  action  was  taken  to  have  ordinance 
enforced;  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled. Blacksmiths  No.  216  pro- 
tested against  admission  to  membership,  by  Carriage  and  Wagon  AVorkers 
No.  103,  of  two  blacksmiths  formerly  members  of  Blacksmiths'  Union  but 
dismissed  for  nonpayment  of  dues  and  for  working  in  an  unfair  shop ;  ap- 
pealed to  A.  F.  of  L.  to  settle  dispute. Vampers  No.  256  denied  to 

local  shoe  manufacturers  the  privilege  of  Avorking  vampers  overtime  under 

any  conditions  in  the  future. Electrical  AVorkers  No.  228  drew  up  new 

Avage  scale  providing  for  $3  a  day  for  journeymen  and  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.50  a  day  for  helpers,  to  go  into  effect  May  1,  this  Avage  scale  being 
a  modification  of  one  presented  earlier ;  voted  to  strike  against  one  shop 

which  refused  to  sign  agreement,  action  being  endorsed  by  B.  T.  C. 

Clothing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No.  504  assessed  members  10  cents  Aveekly  for 
one  month  for  the  benefit  of  striki-ng  tack  makers. Packers  and  Dress- 
ers No.  365  donated  $25  to  the  San  Francisco  Belief  Fund. Finishers 

No.  37,  on  recommendation  of  Joint  Shoe  Council,  joined  other  unions  in 

request  for  nine-hour  day ;  contributed  $25  to  striking  tack  makers. 

Last  Makers  No.  9269  donated  $100  to  assist  striking  members  in  Stoughton 
and  assessed  each  member  of  union  $1  a  week  for  this  purpose  during  the 

strike. Reported  that    local  B.   and  S.  AV.   unions  were   entitled    to 

nearly  70  delegates  at  the  convention  of  the  National  B.  and  S.  AA''.  to  be 
held  in  ]\Iilwaukee,  AVis.,  in  June,  each  local  union  l)eing  entitled  to  one 
delegate  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  200  members  or  majority 
fraction  thereof. 

May.     Laundry  AVorkers  No.  64  reported  acceptance  of  new  contract  by 

one  large  concern  and  favoi'able  consideration  by  other  laundries. 

Heelers  No.  370  submitted  plan  to  manufacturers  which  was  intended  to  facil- 
itate settlement  of  all  grievances  which  luight  be  submitted  to  State  Board, 

Edgemakers  No.  118  passed  resolution  indorsing  present  policy  and 

management  of  the  National  B.  and  S.  AV. Musicians  Protective  No.  138 

appointed  committee  to  urge  city  to  establish  municipal  concerts. During 

the  month  donations  were  made  to  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Fund,  largely 
to  craftsmen  through  the  national  headquarters  of  the  several  unions,  as 
folloAvs:  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  5,  $10;  Edgemakers  No.  118, 
$25;  C.  L.  U.,  $25;  Boot  and  Shoe  AA^orkers  No.  38  (Mixed),  $25  (sec- 
ond donation)  ;  Cutters  No.  35,  $25;  Sole  Fasteners  No.  Ill,  $25;  Print- 
ing Pressmen  No.  102,  $10  (to  craftsmen  in  San  Francisco)  and  $5  (to 
craftsmen  in  Los  Angeles)  ;  A^ampers  No.  256,  amount  not  stated ;  Steam 
and  Gasfitters  No.  316,  $25;  Barbers  No.  238,  $10;  and  Plumbers  No. 
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276,  $150. Stitchers  No.  44  donated  $10  for  the  purchase  of  tlowers 

to  be  placed  Memorial  Day  on  the  graves  of  the  unknown  persons  killed 
in  the  Grover  factory  disaster,  and  Finishers  Xo.  37  also  donated  an  amount 
(not  stated)  for  this  purpose. 

June.  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  admitted  16  members  and  received 
15  applications  ;  voted  not  to  accept  any  more  transfer  cai'ds  from  Station- 
ary Firemen  No.  111. Slate  and  Gravel  Roofers  organized;   affiliated 

witli  B.  T.  C. Heelers  No.  370  appointed  committee  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing heel  stickers  and  nail  stickers ;  in  July,  adopted  plans  for  organ- 
izing  heel-sanders  and  admitting  them  to  membership. A  committee 

representing  Lasters  No.  192,  Treers  No  36,  Vampers  No.  256,  Finishers 
No.  37,  and  several  other  local  l)oot  and  shoe  workei's'  unions  conferred 
with  the  Governor  at  the  State  House  and  protested  against  the  reappoint- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  State  Board. 

July.  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  admitted  12  members. Black- 
smiths No.  216  requested  that  all  horses  be  shod  in  union  shops;  local 
express  company  declined  to  grant  request  and  union  voted  to  insist  on  de- 
mand ;  reported  that  a  local  coal  company  consented  to  grant  the  request ; 
reported  that  union  wages  had  remained  unchanged  since  1904,  namely, 

$18  a  week  for  experienced  workmen  and  $13.50  a  week  for  heli^ers. 

Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74  reported  that  a  fund  of  nearly  $400  had  been 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the  late  assistant  business  agent  of 
that  union  and  of  B.  and  S.  W.  No.  38  (Mixed)  ;  heard  of  grievance  of 
B.  T.  C.  that  certain  members  had  done  steamfitting  and  carpenter  work  and 

promised  to  investigate  matter. Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No. 

307  received  word  from  convention  of  tlie  international  that  locals  would 
be  allowed  to  pay  death  benefits  of  $25  and  that  a  union  button  had  been 
adopted A  controversy  between  Plumbers  No.  276  and  master  plumb- 
ers arose  as  a  result  of  refusal  of  individual  plumbers  to  install  the  Brown 
anti-rat  traps,  holding  that  a  city  ordinance  forbids  the  use  of  such  traps  and 
rendered  plumbers  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20  for  installing  them ;  18  men, 
who  were  laid  off  for  refusal  to  handle  the  traps,  found  employment  else- 
where, several  having  left  the  city ;  building  operations  were  somewhat 
held  up  in  consequence ;  an  arbitration  board  consisting  of  three  plumbing 
inspectors  from  different  cities,  appointed  to  settle  the  controversy,  decided 
the  traps  should  be  used  in  some  cases. 

August.  Laborers  Protective  No.  9105  reported  grievance  against 
Taunton  Lumber  Co.  settled,  company  agreeing  to  advance  wages  of  two 

men  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  day,  the  union  'rate Sole  Fasteners  No.  Ill 

indorsed  pledge  and  platform  of  Brockton  ^Vage  Earners'  C'lub  and  the 
political  program  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. Skivei's  No.  406  held  favora- 
ble negotiations  with  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  concerning  the  adoption  of 
a  piece-price  system  and  di-ew  up  wage  scale  for  further  consideration. 

Horseshoers  No.  87  disbanded. A  proposition  for  a  half-holiday 

on  September  13,  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  general  officers  of 
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the  B.  and  S.  W.,  was  approved  by  Lasters  No.  192,  Cutters  No.  35,  and 
Finishers  No.  37  and  opposed  by  Stitchers  No.  44,  Vamjiers  No.  256,  and 

Heelers  No.  370 A  proposition  for  a  Saturday  half-holiday  the  year 

round  was  approved  by  Lasters  No.  192,  Finishers  No.  37,  Vampers  No. 
256,  Heelers  No.  370,  and  Stitchers  No.  44  (in  discussion,  final  action  not 
being  taken)  ;  no  opposition  was  reported. Donations  for  the  assist- 
ance of  street  railway  employees  on  strike  in  New  Bedford  were  made  as 
follows:  Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1,  $25;  Lathers  No.  123,  amount  not 
stated  ;  Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365,  $10  ;  Sole  Fasteners  No.  Ill,  $10  ; 
Edgemakers  No.  118,  $10. 

Septembei-.  Typographical  No.  61  reported  that  international  had  sent 
notice  of  a  reduction  in  the  genei'al  strike  assessment  from  10  to  seven 

per  cent  to  go  into  effect  October  1. Finishers  No.  37  voted  to  fine  any 

member  $5  who  might  be  found  guilty  of  interfering  with  voters  at  the 

general  election  of  B.  and  S.  W.  oflicials. Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers 

No.  30  organized. Allied  Printing  Trades  Coimcil  applied  for  injunc- 
tion restraining  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  of  Rockland  from  issuing  catalogues 
l)earing  the  label  of  the  Coimcil,  but  which  catalogues  had  not  been  printed 
throughout  by  union  printers ;  injunction  was  not  granted  by  the  Court, 
but  company  volimtarily  discontinued  issuing  the  catalogues ;    case  was 

ordered  to  be  ti'ied  later  upon  its  merits. Barbers  No.  238  took  steps 

to  organize  a  social  club  in  connection  with  the  union. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Preston  B.  Keith  Shoe  Co.  erected 
new  factory  in  Springvale,  Me. W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  began  opera- 
tions in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  A.  INI.  Herrod  as  factory  No.  3,  with 
an  output  of  1,000  pairs  ;  in  January,  began  erection  of  two-story  store- 
house, 60x40;  in  May,  installed  60  "nigger-head"  lasting  machines;  in 
July,  awarded  contract  for  four-story  factory,  450  x  45. 

November.  Geo.  E.  Keith  Co.,  shoes,  began  erection  of  factoiy  in 
Middleborough,  where  they  will  manufacture  their  cheap  grade  shoes  ;  in 
February,  purchased  business  and  factoiy  of  J.  E.  Tibbetts,  of  Brockton  ; 

in  April,  began  erection  of  three-story  storehouse,   135  feet  long. D. 

W.  Field  Co.  began  operations  in  branch  factory  in  Everett. Tremaine 

Electrical  Co.  incorporated. 

December.     Bion  F.  Reynolds,  shoes,  purchased  old  Crawford  factory. 

Brockton  Welting  Co.  reorganized  and  incorporated  under  same  name. 

Kingman  Shoe  Co.  resumed  operations;  in  March,  increased  capital 

from  $1,000  to  $10,000. George  G.   Snow  Co.,  shoes,  erected  new 

boiler  plant ;  in  February,  George  G.  Snow,  R.  P.  Hazzard,  and  R.  L. 
Gorgin  entered  into  partnership  to  manufacture  shoes  in  Gardiner,  Me., 
imder  firm  name  of  Snow-Hazzard  Co. ;  in  April,  began  operations  in  new 

factory  thei'e. V.  &  F.  AV.  Filoon,  leather  coimters,  reorganized,  and 

incorporated  under  name  of  V.  &  F.  W.  Filoon  Co. The  F.  B.  Wash- 
burn &  Co.  Corp.,  ci-ackers,  pastry,  confectionery,  etc.,  incorporated;  in 
August,  began  erection  of  three-story  factory,  about  340  x  140. 
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Jatmart/.  United  I^ast  Co.  went  out  of  business;  in  March,  factory 
purcliased  by  Bernard  A.  Brennan,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  in  August,  the  latter 
began  operations  under  name  of  Standard  Last  Co. 

February.     Charles  A.  Eaton  Co.  increased  capital  from  $200,000  to 

$250,000. Charles  E.  Field,   shoes,  went  out  of  business. Bay 

State  Rand  Co.  went  out  of  business. F.  O.  Taft  began  erection  of 

one-story  brick  machine  shop,  35x50. Campello  Blacking  Co.  and 

Averill  &  Thayer,  blacking,  wax,  and  cement,  consolidated,  and  incor- 
porated under  name  of  Averill  &  Thayer  Co. 

March.     Stall  &  Dean  jNIfg.  Co.  purchased  Harding  Knitting  Co. 

April.  Howard  &  Foster,  shoes,  began  erection  of  four-storj-  and  Ijase- 
ment  Avooden  factory,  containing  75,000  square  feet  floor  space  ;  in  August, 
incorporated  under  name  of  Howard  &  Foster  Co. 

May.     Independent  Die  Co.  began  erection  of  addition. Standard 

Last  Co.  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

June.  Woodard  &  AYright,  lasts,  leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by 
Walker  Last  Co. ;  in  August,  erected  three-story  addition  to  factory,  about 

35  feet  long. Crafts,  Harrington  &  Co.,  shoes,  moved  to  Milford. 

Industrial  Shoe  Co.  incorporated  ;  in  Jnly  began  ojjerations. Brockton 

Welting  Co.  awarded  contract  for  three-story  addition,   20  x  70  ;  installed 

new  engine. Hayden  Photographic  i\Ifg.  Co.  incorjiorated  ;  in  August, 

began  operations. 

July.  Dunbar,  Hobart  &  Whidden  began  ei'ection  of  one-story  brick 
addition  to  take  place  of  building  destroyed  by  fire. Stowe  &  Wood- 
ward Co.,  rubber  products,  incorporated,  and  began  operations. 

August.  BiyantBros.,  slippers,  succeeded  bj- Brj-ant  S^jorting  Shoe  Co. 
Littlefield  &  Mitchell,  heels,  incorporated  and  began  ojierations. 

September.      Automatic    Lacing     Hook    Co.    organized. Brockton 

Webbing  Co.  purchased  land  and  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  factory, 

192  X  47. Tannatt  Shoe  Co.  purchased  by  E.  T,  Leonard  &  Co. 

White-Dunham   Shoe  Co.  shut  down  indefinitely. Fred  F.  Field  Co., 

welts,  completed  erection  of  four-story  addition,  80  x  40. Loring  & 

White  Co.  organized  and  incorporated  under  Maine  laws,  to  manufacture 

findings  and  leather. E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  succeeded 

by  corporation,  E.  E.  Taylor  Co. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  and  pairs  of  shoes 
shipped  from  Brockton  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906,  brought 
into  comparison  with  like  data  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1904  and 
1905.  Although  the  numljer  of  pairs  to  each  case  varies  somewhat,  the 
average  number  to  a  case  in  Brockton  is  estimated  to  be  22,  and  this  figure 
is  used  in  our  calculations. 
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Boot  and  Shoe  Hhipments  from  Brockton. 


1904-03 

1903-06 

Cases 

Pairs 

Cases 

Pairs 

October 

51,156 

1,125,432 

58,531 

1,287,682 

November, 

45,372 

998,184 

57,618 

1,267,596 

December, 

49,094 

1,080,068 

51,744 

1,138,368 

January, 

45,928 

1,010,416 

67,048 

1,475,056 

February, 

57,844 

1,272,568 

61,596 

1,355,112 

March, 

73,852 

1,624.744 

75,237 

1,655,214 

April,  . 

58,041 

1,276,902 

66,712 

1,467,664 

May,     . 

52,115 

1,146,530 

66,324 

1,459,128 

June,    . 

56,375 

1,240,250 

54,029 

1,188,638 

July,     . 

40,978 

901,516 

62,823 

1,382,106 

August, 

74,881 

1,647,382 

72,786 

1,601,292 

September, 

64,076 

1,409,672 

70,810 

1,557,820 

Totals, 

669,712 

14,733,664 

765,258 

16,835,676 

A  comparison  of  the  two  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  year  1905-1906 
of  95,546  cases  (2,102,012  pairs),  or  14.27  per  cent. 

Tlie  boot  and  shoe  shipments  for  the  past  10  years,  together  with  the  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  cases  and  pairs  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  i^ercentages  of  increase  or  decrease,  are  sliown 
in  the  following  table  : 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shijimentsfrom  Brockton:  1897-1906. 


Increase  (+),  or 

De- 

CREASE    (— ),   COMPARED  WITH 

Cases 

Pairs 

THE  Preceding  Year 

Years  ending  Sbptembek  30  — 

Number 

Cases 

Pairs 

ages 

1897 

419,910 

9,238,020 

_ 

. 

. 

1898, 

501.585 

11,034,870 

+81,675 

+1,796,850 

+19.45 

1899, 

519,229 

11,423,038 

+17,644 

+388,168 

+3.52 

1900, 

519,579 

11,430,738 

+350 

+7,700 

+0.07 

1901, 

582,262 

12,809,764 

+62,683 

+1,379,026 

+12.06 

1902, 

611,591 

13,455,002 

+  29,329 

H-645,238 

+5.04 

1903, 

602,770 

13,260,940 

—8,821 

-194,062 

—1.44 

1904, 

6ii2,709 

13,259,598 

-61 

-1,342 

-0.01 

1905, 

669,712 

14.733,664 

+67,003 

+1,474,066 

+11.12 

1906, 

765,258 

16,835,676 

+95,546 

+2,102,012 

+14.27 

The  boot  and  shoe  shipments  of  1906  compared  with  those  of  1897 
show  an  increase  of  345,348  cases  (7,597,656  pairs),  or  82.24  i)ercent. 

Welfare  Work.  The  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.  has  adopted  a  plan 
providing  for  payment  to  employees  for  suggestions  whereby  any  saving 
in  its  manufacturing  processes  may  be  accomplished.  The  company  now 
has  a  physician  in  daily  attendance  at  the  factory  and  has  fitted  up  an 
emergency  room  and  dispensary,  in  charge  of  which  there  will  be  a  first- 
class  physician.  This  physician  will  prescribe  and  furnish  medical  supplies 
to  any  employee,  free  of  charge.  The  emergency  room  will  have  facili- 
ties for  minor  surgical  operations. 
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The  George  E.  Keith  Co.  continues  to  maintain  its  lunch  rooms,  and 
has  made  necessary  repairs  and  enlarged  the  room  at  the  No.  1  Factory. 
The  profits  of  its  two  lunch  rooms  amounted  in  1905  to  $5,359.28,  which 
amount  was  donated  to  the  sick  benefit  fund.  The  company  also  provides 
two  beds  in  the  Brockton  City  Hospital  for  the  use  of  its  employees. 

Brookflelcl. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  June,  nine  spinners  in  the  woolen  mills 
of  the  Mann-Stevens  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  in  dailv  wages  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  throwing  about  200  other  employees  out  of  work;  mills  were 
shut  down  for  about  a  week;  ten  days  later,  as  a  result  of  conference, 
company  agreed  to  increase  wages  of  spinners,  all  but  three  of  whom 
were  taken  back. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  as  result  of  strike,  Mann  & 
Stevens  Co.,  woolen  goods,  granted  spinners  an  increase  in  wages  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75  a  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  McLauren  Bros.,  paper,  of  Scot- 
land, purchased  factor}^  formerly  occupied  by  Charles  H.  Moulton  &  Co. ; 
in  jNIarch,  purchased  land  to  erect  addition  ;  in  July,  began  erection  of  four- 
story  brick  factory,  45  x  25.  June.  Tucker,  Fames  &  Co.,  boxes, 
began  operations. 

Brook  line. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  about  40  firms  were  involved 
in  a  strike  of  82  carpenters  and  40  millmen ;  the  carpenters  went  out  to 
enforce  their  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  of  41  cents  an  hour;  the  mill- 
men  struck  for  the  eight-hour  day ;  conferences  were  held  between  the 
individual  employers  and  representatives  of  the  Carpenters  District  Coun- 
cil ;  in  three  days  the  millmen  were  granted  the  eight-hour  day,  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  1906;  carpenters  secured  work  at  other  shops  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  where  the  41  cents  an  hour  rate  was  in  force;  in  December 
the  minimum  rate  of  41  cents  an  hour  was  granted  by  all  employers. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  as  result  of  strike, 
union  carpenters  were  granted  minimum  wage  rate  of  41  cents  an  hour. 
January.  As  result  of  strike  the  previous  October,  union  mill  carpenters 
were  granted  eight-hour  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  September,  Carpenters  Xo.  252  afiiliated  with 
building  trades  section  of  Boston  Centi"al  Labor  Union. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  For  an  account  of  the  carriage  and  wagon 
workers'  strike  in  March,  see  under  Boston.  Ajjril.  Eleven  wood- 
workers in  the  employ  of  George  W.  Gale  Lumber  Co.  struck  for  a  re- 
duction in  hours  from  55  to  48  a  week ;  dispute  was  settled  at  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Carijenters  District  Council  and  the  com- 
pany, the   latter  agreeing  to  grant  the  desired  reduction,   to  take  effect 
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May  1. A  general  strike  of  wood  carvers  for  increase  in  minimum 

weekly  wages  from  $15  to  $17  took  place  involving  seven  firms  ;  87  mem- 
bers of  Wood  Carvers'  Association,  of  Boston,  were  involved;  employers 
were  members  of  Boston  Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators'  Association ; 
three  firms  gx'anted  the  desired  increase,  one  on  May  7,  the  others  on  July 
2;  an  advance  of  $1.50  to  be  given  July  1,  and  50  cents  on  January  1, 
1907  ;  in  the  other  four  shops,  places  were  filled  and  men  procured  work 
elsewhere. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  The  J.  H.  Gerlach  Co. 
granted  its  40  employees  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  from  10  to  eight 

a  day  with  no  decrease  in  pay. Five  employers  acceded  to  request  of 

the  Typographical  Union  for  the  eight-hour  day.  Ajyril.  As  result  of 
strike  19  carpenters  in  employ  of  (ieorge  W.  Gale  Lumber  Co.  were 
granted  eight-hour  day  without  reduction  in  wages.  September.  Coopers 
in  emi)loy  of  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.  and  Reardon  &  Son  were  granted 
10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  Januar3%  Typograi^hical  Xo.  61  voted  to  strike 
every  shop  which  shall  not  have  gi-anted  the  eight-hour  day  on  February  1 . 
February.  Barbers  No.  454  surrendered  its  charter  and  amalgamated 
with  Barbers  No.  182  of  Boston.  March.     C.  L.  U.  received  Plumbers 

No.  12  and  Barbers  No.  182,  both  of  Boston,  into  afliliation.  May.  Ty- 
pographical No.  61  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31,  as  follows  : 
Per  capita  tax,  $244  ;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $13  ;  subscriptions  to  Typo- 
graphical Journal,  $35;  assessments,  $681,  making  total  of  $973:  paid 
to  international  funds  $903,  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $70.  July. 
C.  L.  U.  passed  vote  of  censure  of  Mayor  and  heads  of  city  departments 
on  account  of  alleged  unfair  attitude  of  these  officers  toward  organized 
labor.         Septeviber.     C.  L.  L^  adopted  resolution  condemning  citizens 

who  do  their  own  bill  posting  instead  of  hiring  union  men. Decision  of 

the  Superior  Court  of  Middlesex  County  declared  organizer  for  Amalga- 
mated Woodworkers  International  Union  guilty  of  seeking  to  intimidate  a 
fellow  unionist,  on  the  grovind  that  during  strike  at  the  factory  of  A.  B.  & 
E.  L.  Shaw,  in  Cambridge,  he  had  attempted  by  unlawful  means  to  in- 
duce a  union  woodworker  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company. Typo- 
graphical No.  61  reported  membership  of  82. During  the  past  year 

Sewer  Workers  Union  was  organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Lally  Patent  Column  Co.  began 
erection  of  two-story  and  basement  factory,  96  x  56 ;  in  July,  reincorpo- 
i-ated  undername  of  United  States  Column  Co.  November.  H.Sawyer 
&  Sons,  canvas  belting,  erected  one-story  lirick  factory,  42  x  75. Sam- 
uel J.  Kelly  began  erection  of  two-story  building  for  light  manufacturing 
purposes. Paul  West  Co.,  merchandise,  incorporated. The  Uni- 
versity Cut  Glass  Co.   incorporated  to  succeed  J.   J.  Shea  &  Sons. 

C.  A.  Cooke  &  Co.,  chairs,  succeeded  by  corporation,  C.  A.  Cooke  Co. 
Decembei'.     Sawyer  Belting  Co.  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.         January. 
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National  Biscuit  Co.  erected  four-story  brick  elevator  building  and  a  boiler 

house  ;  installed  two  boilers. Cambridgeport  Diary  Co.  changed  name 

to  The  Standard  Diary  Co. P.  J.  IMcElroy  Co.,  glass  for  chemical  and 

surgical  purposes,  incorporated  to  succeed  P.  J.  McElroy.  February. 
Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  coal  handling  machinery,  increased  capital  to 
$1,000,000;  purchased  property  and  good  will  of  Rawson  &  Morrison 
Mfg.  Co.,  engines  and  machinery. Quaker  Machine  Co.,  washing  ma- 
chines, incorporated.         March.     Fleischmann  &  Co.,  yeast,  succeeded  by 

corporation.  The  Fleischmann  Co. Austin  Ford  &  Son  Co.,  granite  and 

stone  building  material,  incorporated  to  succeed  Austin  Ford  &  Son. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  incorporated  under  same  name.  April. 
The  Sparrow  Co.,  confectionery,  changed  name  to  The  Imi^erial  Chocolate 
Co. ;  increased  cajjital  from  $80,000  to  $100,000;  in  May,  awarded  con- 
tract for  two-story  brick  addition,  97x47. Geo.  W.  Seaverns  Piano 

Action  Co.  awarded  contract  for  three-story  brick  and  stone  factory,  1.50  x  50, 
and  for  two  drj-  houses,  30  x  40  each  ;  incorporated  as  Seavei'ns  Piano  Action 
Co.  May.  Louis  AY.  Cutting  Co.  increased  capital  from  $15,000  to 
$18,000;  in  July,  increased  capital  from  $18,000  to  $20,000.  June. 
E.  W.  Stuber  &Co.,  confectionery,  succeeded  by  corporation,  E.  W.  Stuber 
»&  Co. ,  Inc.         July.    Advance  Co. ,  metal  polishes,  incorporated  as  Advance 

Polish  INIfg.  Co. Broadway  Iron  Foundr}^  Co.  increased  capital  from 

$20,000  to  $60,000. E.  C.  Carr  Co.  reorganized,  incorporated  under 

name  of  Old  Colony  Antique  Co.  and  removed  business  to  Boston.  Sep- 
tember. W.  F.  Kearns  Co.,  metal  lathing,  incorporated,  taking  over 
business  of  W.  F.  Kearns  &  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  workingmeu's  relief  association  of  the  American 
Rubber  Co.,  organized  in  1905,  now  numbers  125  members.  Any  male 
employee,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years,  employed  by  the  company 
for  three  months  is  eligible  to  membership.  The  admission  fee  is  $1, 
and  the  regular  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Sick  benefits  of  $5  a  week 
are  paid  for  a  period  of  13  weeks,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to 
a  deceased  member's  beneficiaries.  The  amount  paid  in  benefits  during 
the  past  year  was  $230.71. 

At  the  Athenaeum  Press,  Ginn  &  Co.  maintain  a  dining-room  where 
food  is  supplied  to  employees  at  cost.  A  rest  room  and  emergency  medi- 
cine closets  are  also  jjrovided  by  the  company.  The  Athen.-eum  Press 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  organized  in  1903,  provides  for  pajmients  of 
sickness  and  disabilit}^  benefits.  The  membership  was  nearly  200  as  stated 
in  the  last  report  available.  Any  person  employed  by  Ginn  &  Co.  who  is  of 
good  moral  character  and  sound  physical  condition,  and  who  resides  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the  State  House,  Boston  (excepting  married  women) , 
is  eligible  for  membership.  The  admission  fee  is  $2,  and  the  regular  dues 
are  10  cents  a  week.  Members  may  not  receive  benefits  until  13  weeks 
shall  have  elapsed  since  their  admission  to  membership.     Benefits  of  $2.50 
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are  paid  for  tlie  first  week  of  illness  or  disability,  $5.00  for  the  second 
week,  $7.50  for  the  third  week,  and  thereafter  $5  a  week  for  10  weeks, 
payments  for  fractional  parts  of  a  week  being  provided  for.  No  member 
may  receive  benefits  for  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member  an  assessment  of  25  cents  is  levied  upon  the  total 
membership  at  that  time  and  the  proceeds  constitute  a  death  benefit  fund, 
all  of  which  is  paid  to  the  deceased  member's  beneficiaries  except  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $8,  which  is  expended  for  a  suitable  floral  tribute.  The 
funds  of  the  association  are  deposited  with  Ginn  &  Co.,  and  draw  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  while  on  deposit. 

The  Blake-Knowles  Mutual  Aid  Society,  organized  in  1895,  now  num- 
bers 425  members.  Any  person  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  years  who 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  The  George  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Co.  and  Knowles 
Steam  Pump  Works  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  month  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. An  admission  fee  of  50  cents  is  charged.  Regular  assessments 
of  25  cents  are  levied  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  providing  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  does  not  exceed  $1  for  each  member  enrolled,  in  which 
case  no  assessment  is  levied  for  that  month.  Sick  and  accident  benefits  of 
$5  a  week  are  paid  after  the  first  week  for  not  more  than  10  weeks 
in  any  year.  On  the  death  of  a  member,  the  sum  of  $100  is  paid  to  his 
beneficiaries,  this  amount  being  raised  by  a  special  ]3ro  rata  assessment 
on  the  total  membership  of  the  association.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Feb.  7,  1906,  the  expenditures  of  the  association  were  as  follows :  Sick 
benefits,  $869.18;  accident  benefits,  $362.51;  death  benefit,  $100; 
current  expenses  for  services  of  officers,  printing,  etc.,  $311.23-;  total, 
$1,642.92.  The  receipts  were:  Balance  on  hand  from  previous  year, 
$457.01;  current  receipts  from  assessments,  $1,572.87  ;  total,  $2,029.88. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1905-06  was 
$386.96. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  have  no  established  pension  system  but  have  people 
on  their  pension  list,  —  employees  who  have  faithfully  served  the  com- 
pany a  considerable  number  of  years,  some  of  whom  were  incapacitated, 
and  some  who  were  not.  When  the  company  felt  that  such  employees 
should  get  out  of  active  work,  they  were  laid  off  with  a  pension.  The 
employees  who  have  retired  on  account  of  age  are  limited  in  number, 
but  the  company  has  endeavored,  where  any  of  the  employees  are  inca- 
pacitated by  sickness,  to  see  that  proper  medical  attendance  is  given 
them,  also  all  necessary  comforts.  AVhen  those  who  have  served  the 
company  well  in  the  past  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  themselves  or  the 
company  further,  it  is  the  company's  desire  to  see  that  those  employees  do 
not   suffer  for  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  balance  of  their  days. 

The  Imperial  Chocolate  Co.  maintains  a  dining-room  for  the  use  of  the 
employees  and  furnishes  them  with  coffee  or  tea  at  noon  to  drink  with  their 
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lunch.  Lockers  for  the  employees  are  also  provided,  and  in  other  ways 
the  company  endeavors  to  make  things  j^leasant  and  comfortable  for  its 
employees.  A  profit-sharing  system  has  been  established,  under  which 
payments  based  on  permanent  work  and  continuation  of  the  same,  are  paid 
to  employees  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  F.  A.  Kennedy  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  connected  with  the 
Xational  Biscuit  Co.,  was  organized  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
sick  and  disabled  members  and  also  for  paying  death  benefits.  The  pres- 
ent membership  consists  of  267  persons,  of  whom  165  are  males  and  102 
are  females.  All  persons  who  have  been  employed  by  the  company 
for  three  months  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  admission  fee  for 
males  over  18  years  of  age  is  $1  and  for  females  and  males  under  18 
years  of  age  (the  latter  are  called  Junior  members),  50  cents.  The 
monthlj-  dues  are  25  cents  for  males  and  15  cents  for  females  and  Junior 
members.  At  the  death  of  a  member,  all  other  members  are  assessed  one 
month's  dues.  When  sick  or  disabled,  male  members  receive  $6  a  week 
and  female  and  Junior  members  $3  a  week,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
13  weeks  in  one  year,  after  which  a  full  year  must  elajise  before  further 
benefits  may  be  granted  to  the  member  receiving  the  maximum  benefit 
as  stated.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
deceased  member.  During  the  past  year  sick  benefits,  amounting  to 
$574.99,  and  death  benefits,  amounting  to  $150,  were  paid.  The  National 
Biscuit  Co.  contributed  $100  to  the  association  during  the  year. 

Canton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  the  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.  incor- 
porated, succeeding  private  firm  of  Cornelius  Callahan.  July.  W.  H. 
Harris  began  manufacture  of  substitute  for  rubber. 

Charleniont. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  August,  Massachusetts  Talc  Co.  completed 

erection  of  new  mill,  and  transferred  machinery  from  mine  at  Rowe. 

Charlemont  Copper  Co.  incorporated  ;  piirchased  machinery  Avith  intention 
of  beginning  operations  at  once. 

Charlton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.,  satinets,  began 
operations  in  new  mill  erected  to  take  place  of  one  burned  in  March. 
September.     Akers  &  Taylor  installed  30  looms. 

Chelmsford. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts,  hi  January,  21  iron  molders,  10  of  whom 
were  members  of  Iron  Molders  Union  Xo.  85,  in  the  employ  of  Chelms- 
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ford  Foundry  Co.,  struck  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.75,  nine-hour  day, 
and  regulation  of  the  number  of  apprentices ;  places  of  strikers  were 
filled  and  the  wages  of  those  who  remained  at  work  were  increased  10 
per  cent ;  all  strikers  jDroeured  work  elsewhere,  although  union  has  not 
declared  strike  off.  June.  Sixty  quai-rymen,  members  of  Quarry 
Workers  Union  (Chelmsford  Branch),  in  the  employ  of  H.  E.  Fletcher 
&  Co.  struck  for  eight-hour  day  and  recognition  of  union;  46  stonecutters 
were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike ;  the  quarries  were  shut  down  for 
two  days ;  a  conference  was  lield  between  representatives  of  the  union  and 
comi)any  with  the  result  that  company  granted  the  eight -hour  day,  and 
men  returned  to  work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Chelmsford  Foundry 
Co.  granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  molders  who  did  not  strike 
on  January  5  ;  also  reduced  weekly  hours  of  labor  from  59  to  55.  June. 
As  a  result  of  strike,  H.  E.  Fletcher  &  Co.  granted  quarrymen  eight- 
hour  day  and  slight  advance  in  wages ;  200  workmen  benefited. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Alsatian  Combing  Co.,  wool  tops, 
fitted  up  plant  in  facto rj^  of  Moore  Spinning  Co.  for  combing  and  carding 
fine  wool.  March.  Brookside  Worsted  Mills  installed  33  spinning  frames 
and  14  roving  frames. 

CHELSEA. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  December,  70  miion  cutters,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Bartels,  Thelan  &  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  struck  for  the  closed 
shop  and  against  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  shoe  cutters ;  owing  to 
the  scarcit}'  of  exi^erienced  cutters,  the  company  had  started  a  training 
school  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  there  were  about  100  ajiprentices  in 
the  cutting  department ;  these  ai^prentices  remained  at  work  when  the  regu- 
lar cutters  went  out ;  the  Superior  Court  granted  com^jany  an  injunction, 
restraining  members  of  the  Lynn  and  Chelsea  unions  from  picketing;  intimi- 
dation, etc. ;  places  were  filled  though  the  union  has  not  declared  the  strike 

off. About   30  lasters,  members  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  433, 

in  the  employ  of  Charles  F.  Kelly  Co.  struck  for  increase  of  one-half  a 
cent  a  pair  for  lasting ;  within  a  few  days  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  June.  About  370  rag  workers  employed  in  15  junk  shops 
struck  because  employers  threatened  to  discharge  all  employees,  members 
of  the  Independent  Rag  Workers  Union  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  rag 
workers  who  struck  in  one  shop,  because  of  an  alleged  assault  upon  an 
employee,  did  not  return  to  work ;  employees  then  requested  their  em- 
ployers to  sign  an  agreement  providing  for  a  57-hour  week,  the  right  of  an 
employee  to  be  present  when  his  work  was  weighed  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining compensation,  an  increase  from  65  to  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  tearing  rags,  and  the  abolition  of  alleged  black  list;  on  June  21,  em- 
ployers petitioned  for  an  injunction  restraining  employees  from  intimida- 
tion, picketing,  etc.;  temporary  injunction  was  granted;  on  Julj'  7,  five 
employers  granted  demands,  and  on  Julj^  25  all  other  employers  granted 
demands. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  union  plumbers  were  granted 
a  minimum  wage  of  $3.-50  for  eight-hour  da^-,  an  increase  of  50  cents  for 

nearly  all  men. Coopers  in  employ  of  Valvoline  Oil  Co.  were  granted 

10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  July.  As  result  of  strike,  15  junk  dealers 
increased  wages  of  rag  workers  from  65  cents  to  70  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  tearing  rags,  and  reduced  weekly  hours  of  labor  from  60  to  57  ; 
about  370  employees  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  appointed  committee  to  assist 
Teamsters  No.  242  in  their  effort  to  organize  local  furniture  movers ;  in 
January,  appointed  committee  to  organize  the  wood,  wire,  and  metal 
lathers  of  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  and  Revere ;  prepared  petition,  to  be 
submitted  to  Chelsea  Board  of  Aldermen,  requesting  that  union  wages  and 
eight-hour  day  be  granted  to  all  city  employees ;  in  February,  directed 
organizing  committee  to  reorganize  the  local  retail  clerks  ;  in  March,  ap- 
pointed committee  to  assist  in  effort  being  made  by  Barbers  No.  182  of 
Boston  to  organize  all  local  barbers ;  donated  $10  to  striking  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Workers  of  Boston.  Novenibei'.  Independent  Rag  Work- 
ers Union  of  Massachusetts  organized ;  in  December,  presented  Avage 
agreement  to  emploj  ers  which  was  practically  the  same  as  the  one  then  in 
force ;  in  July,  presented  another  agi'eement  to  employers  calling  for 
recognition  of  union  as  a  charitable  or  mutual  benefit  association  only ;  an 
increase  in  wages  and  reduction  in  hours  was  granted.  January. 
Plumbers  made  request  for  increase  in  daily  wage  from  $3  to  $3.50 ;  in 

May,  request  was  granted. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  433  organized. 

Ajrril.  Carpenters  No.  937  (Hebrew)  formally  organized  with  50  charter 
members.  Jtcly.  Report  received  by  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers 
of  small  but  successful  four-hour  strike  on   two  local  buildings  on  which 

non-imion  carpenters  had  been  employed. Laborers,  Excavators,  and 

Rockmen  (Italian)  organized  with  55  charter  members,  several  of  whom 
were  from  Revere. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  F.  B.  Holmes  purchased  machinery 
of  the  P^dward  M.  Cox  Co.,  of  North  Easton  ;  in  November,  began  manu- 
facture of  shoes ;   in  February,  incorjiorated  luider  name  of  F.  B.  Holmes 

Co. Young  «S:  Co.,  crackers,  changed  ownershij).        January.     Walton 

&  Logan  Co.,  shoes,  of  Lynn,  began  erection  of  four-story  wooden  factory, 
250  X  50;  will  have  daily  capacity  of  2,500  pairs. McAuliffe  Non- 
Siphoning  Trajj  Co.,  brass  and  lead  goods,  began  operations. Lundin 

&  Mimroe,  steel  casting,  incorporated  under  name  of  The  Lundin  Steel 
Casting  Co.  March.  L.  R.  Means  Bros,  began  manufacture  of  McKay 
shoes.  June.  Charles  F.  Kelley  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  incorporated, 
succeeding  Charles  F.  Kelley  &  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Atwood  &  McManus  Relief  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1901,  numbers  85  members.  Any  employee  of  the  company  may 
become  a  member  on  the  approval  of  the  association's  Board  of  Directors. 
The  admission  fee  is  30  cents,  and  regular  dues  of  10  cents  a  week  are 
charged.     Benefits  of  $5  a  week  are  paid  for  a  period  not  exceeding  10 
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weeks  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  to 
the  deceased  members  beneficiaries.  During  the  past  year  the  total  bene- 
fits paid  amounted  to  $476.64. 

Boston  Brick  Co.  maintained,  during  the  Summer  months,  a  boarding- 
house  exclusively  for  its  employees.  Good  board  and  comfortable  living 
conditions  were  provided  at  cheaper  rates  tlian  could  be  secured  elsewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory. 

Samuel  Cabot,  whose  employees  work  largely  out-of-doors,  maintains 
certain  welfare  features.  Emergency  medicine  closets  are  provided,  and 
in  case  of  sickness  the  employees  receive  one-half  the  usual  pay.  A  profit- 
sharing  system  has  been  devised  under  which  the  employees  are  paid  their 
shares,  one-half  in  cash  and  one-half  in  bank-deposit  credit.  The  bank 
deposits  are  payable  to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  employee  or  to  the  employee 
himself  should  he  resign  while  in  good  standing.  Some  of  the  men  are 
reported  to  have  over  §1,000  to  their  credit  in  the  bank.  Money  has  been 
loaned  to  employees  at  a  small  rate  of  interest  to  assist  them  in  building 
houses,  security  being  money  in  bank  and  mortgage  on  houses.  Employees 
are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  evening  instruction  at  their  employer's 
expense. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  the  ^lagee  Eurnace  Co.,  organized 
in  1883,  now  numbers  126  members.  All  employees  of  the  company 
are  eligible  to  membership.  An  admission  fee  of  50  cents  is  charged,  and 
the  regular  dues  range  from  $4.50  to  $6  a  year.  Benefits  of  $6  are  paid 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  for  not  more  than  12  consecutive  weeks. 
In  case  of  total  disability  $72  a  year  for  life  is  paid,  provided  the  dues  are 
kept  paid  up.  A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  paid  to  amembers  beneficiaries. 
During  the  past  year  the  total  benefits  paid  amounted  to  $965.95,  and  the 
company  contributed  $603.50  to  the  fund. 

Cheshii'e. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  23  Italian  drillers  and  helpers, 
employed  by  Earnam  Bros.  Lime  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  their  demand  for 
a  nine-hour  day  ;  controversy  was  adjusted  at  conference,  firm  granting  de- 
mand ;  men  returned  to  Avork  the  next  day.  In  May,  the  company  Avas 
again  involved  in  a  strike,  caused  by  the  demand  of  25  drawers  for  increase 
in  wages ;  places  of  strikers  were  filled  within  five  days.- 

Chester. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Button  Lumber  Co.  erected  .steam 
saw  mill.         November.     Abrasive  Mining &]\Iilling Co.,  emery,  installed 

new  water  wheel. 

CHICOPEE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.      In  January,  40  weavers,  in  the  employ  of 

Chicopee  Mfg.   Co.,   struck  for  increase  in  wages;   strikers  returned  to 
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work  February  3,  increase  having  been  granted;  later  in  the  month,  21 
blanket  weavers  (Poles)  struck  on  ae(?ount  of  modification  of  wage  rate 
caused  by  introduction  of  longer  filling  bobbins,  which  held  more  yarn 
and  offered  facilities  for  larger  earnings  ;  a  series  of  conferences  was  held 
between  committee  of  weavers  and  agent  of  mill,  which  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  strike  about  two  weeks  after  the  men  went  oi;t ;  weavers 
agreed  to  use  new  long  bobbin,  the  average  daily  wages  to  be  $1.41.  In 
February,  the  comjDany  was  again  involved  in  a  strike,  10  carders  (girls) 
striking  on  account  of  alleged  reduction  in  wages ;  places  of  strikers  were 
temporarily  filled ;  in  foiu:  days  sti'ikers  were  reinstated  under  old  rate  of 
wages.  In  March,  12  carders  (women)  in  the  company's  employ  struck 
for  increased  wages ;  strikers  were  out  three  days  and  returned  without 
concessions.  In  April,  the  dissatisfaction  of  10  Polish  yardmen,  over 
nature  of  work  required,  fvu'ther  involved  the  company  in  labor  dilficulties  ; 
in  two  days  men  were  reinstated  under  former  wage  rates,  but  were  al- 
lowed extra  pay  for  overtime  work.  One  day  later  29  card  strippers  and 
cotton  pickers  left  work  demanding  an  increase  m  wages  from  $5.94  to 
$6.38  and  $6.38  to  $7  a  week  respectively;  in  about  ten  days  strikers 
returned  individually  at  old  rates ;  Card  Room  Employees  No.  541  in- 
volved.  Forty -four   tiremakers,   emj^lo^-ed  by  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 

struck  owing  to  readjustment  of  piece-work  rates ;  strike  was  settled  at 
conference  between  rejiresentatives  of  company  and  of  strikers,  men  re- 
turning to  work  in  two  da3-s  at  old  rates. 

March.  A  labor  controversy,  causing  65  polishers  to  leave  work,  in- 
volved the  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  in  a  strike;  company  claimed  that 
the  cause  of  the  strike  was  an  attempt  to  miionize  the  polishing  depart- 
ments, while  the  polishers  claimed  that  the  company  reduced  the  wages 
and  refused  to  sign  agreement  providing  for  a  restoration  of  former  prices, 
minimimi  hourly  rate  of  wages,  a  shop  committee,  preference  in  em- 
ployment to  members  of  union,  and  the  reference  of  all  grievances  to  an 
arbitration  board ;  within  a  month  places  of  strikers  were  filled  ;  j\Ietal 
Polishers  No.  27  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Januaiy,  blanket  weavers  em- 
ployed by  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co.  received  increase  in  Avages  as  result  of  intro- 
duction of  long  filling  bobbins ;  in  February,  as  result  of  strike,  weavers 
of  blankets  and  light  goods  were  granted  inci'ease  in  Avages,  varying  with 

amount  of  work  turned  out. The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  reduced  wages  of 

auto  tire  makers  for  four  weeks,  pending  a  genei'al  readjustment  of 
Avages.  February.  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co.  granted  loomfixers  an  increase 
in  Aveekly  wages  from  $10.15  to  $10.75  ;  spoolers  received  increase  in  Avages 
through  introduction  of  ncAv  machines. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Loomfixers  No.  381  made  request  for 
increase  in  Avages  for  employees  in  local  mill.  March.  A  labor  dem- 
onstration Avith  parade  and  mass  meeting  took  place  at  Chicojjee  Falls, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Trades  Council,  Metal  Polishers  No.  27, 
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Iron  Holders  Xo.  117,  and  Loomfixers  Xo.  381,  for  the  jjurpose  of  fur- 
thering- the  organization  of  labor.  April.  Central  Trades  Council 
adopted  recommendation  of  INIetal  Polishers  No.  27  and  placed  local  firm 
on  unfair  list.  Ma>).  Pickers  and  carders,  members  of  Card  Room  Em- 
ployees No.  541,  refused  offer  of  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages  in  local 
mill  on  ground  that  wages  would  then  be  less  than  those  paid  for  similar 
work  in  other  mills.  June.  About  100  employees  of  the  Chicopee 
Mfg.  Co.,  comprising  slasher  tenders  and  employees  of  picking  and  carding 
rooms,  organized  as  a  mixed  union ;  many  of  the  members  were  Poles ; 
made  request  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  Avages.  September.  Central 
Trades  Council  received  several  unions  into  affiliation. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Taylor-Bramberg  Co.,  underwear, 
discontinued  maniifacture  of  jerseys,  sweaters,  and  other  athletic  goods 
and  will  manufacture  underwear  exclusively. Dwight  Mfg.  Co.,  cot- 
ton goods,  awarded  contract  for  installation  of  electric  lighting  system  ;  in 
February,  installed  new  machinery;  in  March,  awarded  contract  for  two- 
story,  L-shaped  weave  shed,  330  x  250  x  136.  Jamiary.  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.  completed  erection  of  boiler-i'oom,  40  x  40,  and  three-story 
addition  to  mill,  150  x  45.  May.  Stevens-Duryea  Co.,  automobiles 
and  motors,  incorporated.  September.  Massachusetts  Ball  &  Machine 
Co.  incorporated. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Dwight  Mfg.  Co.  has  20  two-family  houses  under 
construction  and  plans  to  build  40  more,  making  a  village  of  60  such  houses. 
These  houses  are  i^laialy  built,  but  will  be  furnished  with  modern  conven- 
iences such  as  toilet  and  bath  rooms,  and  will  be  piped  for  gas.  Each 
family  will  have  six  rooms,  and  each  double  house  will  have  about  5^000 
square  feet  of  yard  room  attaclied,  in  order  that  the  tenants  may  have  flower 
gardens  if  they  so  desire. 

The  mutual  relief  association  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  was 
organized  in  1890  and  now"  numbers  255  members.  All  persons  emploj^ed 
by  the  company  for  three  months  are  eligible  to  membership  on  ajjproval 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  admission  fee  of  $1  and  regular  dues 
of  10  cents  a  week  are  charged.  Benefits  of  $7  a  week  are  paid  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  15  weeks  in  case  of  sickness,  and  a  death  benefit 
(amount  not  stated)  is  also  paid  to  a  deceased  members  beneficiaries. 
Total  benefits  amounting  to  $1,336  were  paid  during  the  past  year.  The 
company  pays  charges  on  account  of  printing  and  clerical  work. 

Clinton. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  10  loom  changers,  employed  by 
Bigelow  Carpet  Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  ;  within  four  days  six  of 
the  strikers  had  returned  to  work  at  old  wages,  and  places  of  others  Avere 
filled.  Ajjril.  As  a  result  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  existing  work- 
ing conditions  which  caused  loss  of  time  and  unsatisfactory  wages,  100 
weavers  at  the  Lancaster  Mills  struck :  through  direct  negotiations  better 
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conditions  were  promised,  and  within  two  weeks  strikers  returned  to 
work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Earnsdale  Worsted  Co. 
increased  wages  of  employees  10  percent;  about  60  operatives  affected. 

Nashua  Valley  Mills  granted  increase  in  wages  varying  from  three 

per  cent  to   12%  per  cent,  to  go  into  effect  January  1 ;    191  employees 

affected;  of  these,  112  employees  received  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

In  accordance  with  agreement  with  Typographical  No.  165,  of  Worcester, 
local  printing  establishment  began  running  on  eight-hour  basis.  Jult/. 
Lancaster  Mills  voluntarily  awarded  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages ; 
1,600  employees  affected. 

Trade  Unions.  In  March,  Carpenters  No.  858  asked  Board  of  Trade 
to  intercede  with  contracting  cai'penters  in  behalf  of  union  in  its  request  for 
increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  .$2.50  to  $2.80  and  reduction  in  hours 
from  nine  to  eight  and  was  referred  to  Master  Builders'  Association  ;  latter 
refused  to  take  action  on  ground  that  association  included  other  contractors 
besides  carpenters;  in  April,  made  demand  for  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day; 
in  May,  five  carpenters  left  work  because  demand  was  refused.  Juli/. 
Eighteen  emploj-ees  of  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Ry.  Co.,  joined 
Worcester  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  22. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Victor  Mfg.  Co.  organized  and 
began  operations  in  mill  formerly  occujjied  by  Nashua  Valley  Mills. 
November.  W.  J.  Brodmerkle,  owner  of  Earnsdale  Mills,  worsteds  and 
woolens,  entered  into  partnership  with  S.  and  II.  A.  Shuman,  and  organ- 
ized a  corporation  under  name  of  Earnsdale  Worsted  Co. ;  leased  weaving 
and  finishing  machinery  of  Nashua  Vallej^  Mills ;  in  December,  purchased 
land  adjoining  factory ;  erected  boiler  house  and  installed  boiler ;  discon- 
tinued carding  and  si^inning  departments ;  in  April,  reorganized,  Mr. 
Brodmerkle  retiring;  installed  new  jjattern  looms  ;  in  June,  installed  addi- 
tional looms.  January.  Belle  Vue  Mills,  textile  fabrics,  incorporated. 
March.  Lancaster  Mills,  cotton  goods,  awarded  contract  for  brick  addi- 
tion. Ai^ril.  W.  J.  Brodmerkle  purchased  building  and  equipped  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  worsteds,  under  name  of  Litchfield  AVorsted  Mills  ; 
in  June  began  oi:>erations.  August.  Lancaster  Mills,  cotton  goods,  in- 
creased capital  from  $300,000  to  $600,000.  .September.  G.  W.  Laythe 
Shoe  Co.  incorporated  under  same  name. 

Colrain. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Griswoldville  Mfg.  Co.  erected 
addition  to  bleacherj^  department.  May.  Smith  &  Hillman  erected 
shop  for  manufacture  of  apple  barrels  ;  will  use  old  factory  for  storehouse. 

Concord. 

Trade  Unions.  In  June,  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  109 
reported  having  eight  members. 
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Industrial   Changes.     In    May,  Allen-Thompson-Whitney  Co.,  fur- 
niture, of  Boston,  awarded  contract  for  tliree  three-story  wooden  factories, 
each  126x48.         September.     Strathmore  Worsted   Mills   incorporated; 
pu.rchased  business  of  Concord  Mills  and  l)egan  operations. 

Conway. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  DeWolf  &  Hassell,  shoes,  erected 
addition. 

Dalton. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  August,  10  expert  sorters,  employed  by 
Crane  &  Co.,  left  work  on  account  of  an  increase  in  pay  from  $1.15  a  day 
to  $1.20  and  $1.25  which  they  claimed  was  unfairly  distributed  ;  20  girls 
in  the  Pioneer  Mill  struck  in  sympathy ;  two  days  later  all  the  strikers 
returned  to  work  at  prices  fixed  by  the  company. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  August,  plater  girls  in  employ  of 
Crane  &  Co.  requested  increase  in  wages  to  $1.25  a  day;  matter  was  com- 
promised and  new  wage  scale  adopted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Ruron  Co.,  finishing  size  for 
leather  work  and  bookbinding,  removed  to  Pittsfield. 

Danvers. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Danvers  Sporting  Goods  Co., 
leather  sporting  goods,  succeeded  by  Crown  Sporting  Goods  Co. ;  incor- 
porated ;  in  April,  added  baseball  uniforms  and  bats  to  product.         Feb- 

ruarii.     William  H.  Reynolds  began  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs. 

R.  F.  Keith  leased  factory  to  manufacture  calfskin  leather;  in  July, 
organized  The  Excel  Leather  Co.  and  incorporated ;  in  August,  erected 

addition  to  beam  house  and  installed  new  machinery . James  Regan 

leased  factory  and  will  manufacture  tongues  for  shoes  under  firm  name  of 
J.  H.  Regan  &  Co.  March.  Marston  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  Marston- 
Mayo  Co. ;  incorporated  ;  in  June,  purchased  factory.  May.  A.  C.  Law- 
rence Leather  Co.,  of  Peabody,  purchased  land  to  erect  factory;  in  July, 

completed  erection  of  two  buildings Danvers  Carriage  Co.,  carriages, 

wagons,  and  sleighs,  incorporated  and  began  operations.  J^ine.  Na- 
tional Heel  Co.  organized.  July.  Edward  Jackman,  of  -Peabody, 
acquired  factory  space  and  will  manufacture   sheep   leather.         August. 

Creese  «&  Cook  Co.,  calf  skins,  erected  addition. Middleton  Shoe  Co., 

women's  shoes,  moved  here  from  Middleton. 

Dedham. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  the  strike  action  of  35  weavers, 
employed  by  Cochrane  Mfg.  Co.,  caused  45  other  weavers  to  go  out  in 
sympathy  and  about  270  employees  to  be  locked  out  for  a  few  days  ;  weav- 
ers struck  for  an  increase  in  prices  from  4%  to  five  cents  a  yard ;  a  price 
list  was  presented  after  lockout,  but  company  refused  to  consider  it;  a  few 
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of  the  strikers  were  taken  back  at  old  prices,  new  help  being  employed  ; 
on  September  30,  about  one-half  of  the  force  was  reported  at  work. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  Tapestry  Weavers  No.  529  organized  and 
applied  for  charter  from  United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

Douglas. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Schuster  W^oolen  Co.,  thibets 
and  meltons,  purchased  factory  of  Forestdale  Mfg.  Co.  ;  in  August,  in- 
stalled 24  looms,  making  total  equipment  of  164  narrow  looms. 

Dracut. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  operatives  of  Beaver 
Brook  Mills  (American  Woolen  Co.)  were  granted  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  to  take  effect  January  1 ;  in  Januarj',  weekly  pay  day  chano-ed 
from  Saturday  to  Friday.  April.  Town  street  employees  were  granted 
an  increase  in  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Beaver  Brook  Mills  (American 
Woolen  Co.)  rebuilt  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

East  Bridgewater. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Old  Colony  Foimdry  Co.  began 
erection  of  one  and  one-half  story  brick  addition,  75  x  50. 

Welfare  Work.  On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  Carver  Mutual  Accident  Insur- 
ance Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  acci- 
dents employees  of  the  Carver  Cotton  Gin  Co.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are  that  the  prosjiective  member  must  be  employed  \>y  the 
Carver  Co.,  and  benefits  are  paid  for  accidents  onlv.  The  admission  fee 
is  $5,  payable  in  installments,  the  amount  of  dues  being  the  actual  cost  of 
insurance.  Accident  benefits  are  paid  for  eight  weeks  at  the  rate  of  ,f  10  a 
week,  and  in  case  of  accidental  death  $80  is  given  to  beneficiaries.  The 
association  has  at  present  60  members,  and  $122.88  is  reported  as  having 
been  paid  in  benefits  during  the  past  year.  In  its  19  years  of  existence 
the  association  is  reported  as  having  paid  107  claims,  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  $2,092. 

Easthaiiiptoii. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co.,  tex- 
tile elastic  goods,  increased  capital  from  $250,000  to  $327,600;  in  June, 
began  erection  of  two-story  addition  to  finishing  department,  36  x  24. 
November.  National  Felt  Co.  moved  here  from  Holyoke ;  incorporated; 
ei-ected  brick  addition  to  dyehouse,  32  x  16 ;  in  September,  changed  own- 
ership succeeded  by  Taunton  Wool  Stock  Co. ;  resumed  operations  after 

shut-down.         January.     Barnett  Drop   Forging   Co.  incorjiorated. 

West  Boylston  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  yarns,  awarded  contract  for  three-story 
brick  addition  to  stock  house,  70  x  100  ;  in  September,  had  under  construe- 
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tion  two-stoxy  brick  mill,  325  x  120,  witli  one-story  extension,  120  x  50. 
February.  United  Button  Co.  began  transferring  Ijusiness  of  Boston  divi- 
sion to  Easthampton  ;  in  June,  began  operations  in  ivory  button  mill,  and 
established  department  for  mannfacture  of  boxes.  March.  Is.  B.  Dodge 
Mfg.  Co.,  railroad  supplies,  shnt  down  indefinitely.  Jtine.  Hampton 
Co.,  converters  and  mercerizers  of  yarns  and  fabrics,  erected  new  boiler 
house.  July.  Nashawannnek  Mfg.  Co.,  elastic  webs  and  suspenders, 
began  erection  of  four-story  brick  and  concrete  weave  shed,  154  x  65  ;  in- 
creased capital  to  $500,000. 

Welfare  Work.  The  mutual  benefit  association  connected  with  the 
Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co.  was  organized  in  1896.  Any  employee  18 
years  of  age  is  eligible  for  membership,  and  there  are  104  members  at 
present  in  the  association.  The  admission  fee  charged  is  25  cents  every 
two  weeks  until  $3  is  paid,  and  dues  are  paid  at  25  cents  every  two  weeks 
until  funds  reach  .$100,  tlien  payment  is  dropped  imtil  the  fund  falls  below 
$60.  The  pur2)0se  of  the  association  is  the  paj-ment  of  sick  and  death 
benefits,  a  sick  benefit  being  paid  of  $6  a  week  for  12  weeks  and  $3  for  the 
next  12  weeks,  an  accident  benefit  of  $6  a  week  for  12  weeks  and  $3  for 
the  next  12  weeks ;  on  the  death  of  a  member  the  widow  receives  an 
amount  raised  by  special  assessment  of  $1  on  each  member,  and,  on  the 
death  of  a  member's  wife,  he  receives  an  amount  raised  by  special  assess- 
ment of  75  cents  on  each  member.  The  amount  paid  in  Ijenefits  during 
past  year  was  $95. 

The  fire  brigade  and  operatives  have  built  a  hall  on  land  belonging  to 
the  company,  containing  kitchen,  committee  rooms,  and  hall,  72  x  36,  with 
stage,  36  x  16,  and  Russian  and  Turkish  bathrooms  under  the  following 
conditions  :  The  company  furnished  all  the  material  and  the  employees  con- 
structed the  l)uilding  on  their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense.  AA^hile 
the  fire  brigade  ai^e  the  committee  of  management  and  have  full  charge  of 
the  building,  it  is  maintained  for  the  Ijenefit  and  use  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  company. 

The  West  Boylston  Mfg.  Co.,  having  mills  in  three  villages,  has  erected 
150  houses,  all  of  which  are  supplied  with  running  water,  and  some  have 
bathrooms.  Rents  vary  from  $4  to  $10  a  month.  The  lawns  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  the  company  furnishing  lawn  mowers,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  flowers  and  shrubs,  even  around  the  mill  buildings.  The 
company  supplies  receptacles  for  refuse,  and  has  instituted  a  system  of 
jjolice  inspection  which  prevents  its  accumulation.  The  Nonotuck  Club, 
composed  of  manufacturing  officials,  furthers  the  welfare  of  employees. 
The  Hampton  Terrace  Club,  made  up  of  operatives,  meets  in  rooms  fur- 
nished by  the  company,  which  are  supplied  with  card  and  pool  tables.  The 
company  encourages  athletic  sports  by  giving  the  privilege  of  a  field,  and 
also  manages  a  boarding-house,  witli  modern  equipment,  where  employees 
can  secure  rooms  and  board  at  moderate  cost. 
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East  Longnieaclow, 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  ^laj,  60  quarrynien  and  laborers,  mem- 
bers of  Quarry  Workers  No.  30,  and  employed  by  three  local  firms,  struck 
for  increase  in  wages ;  in  three  weeks  interviews  and  conferences  resulted 
in  a  compromise  agreement  being  signed  for  one  year,  a  slight  Avage  in- 
crease being  granted. 

Easton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  William  H.  Harris,  of  Boston, 
purchased  factor}-  formerly  occupied  by  Edward  M.  Cox  Shoe  Co.,  and 
will  equij)  it  with  worsted  spinning  machinery. 

Enfleld. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Clarence  Whitman  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  awarded  contract  for  brick  factory,  300  x  125,  with  engine  and 
boiler  house,  to  be  erected  on  property  purchased  from  Wm.  J.  Dunn ; 
spimiing  department  to  be  three  stories,  weave  shed,  one  story.  Sej)- 
tember.  Enfield  Mfg.  Co.,  satinets,  shut  down  during  construction  of 
addition  to  picker-house. 

EVERETT. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  refusal  of  Andrews,  Wasgatt 
Co.  to  reinstate  two  union  workmen,  previously  discharged,  caused  35 
cutters  to  strike  ;  two  weeks  later,  11  cutters  in  the  employ  of  James  Dono- 
van &  Co.  struck  in  symjDathy ;  places  of  strikers  wei'e  filled ;  on  February 
27  an  injunction  was  granted  the  Andrews,  Wasgatt  Co.,  restraining  mem- 
bers of  Local  Assembly  No.  1552  (K.  of  L.)  from  interfering  with  com- 
pany's business.  1 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  city  laborers  were  granted 
Saturda}-  half- holiday,  provided  each  man  shall  jjerform  44  hours'  work 

a  week. Faj  of  call  men  of  Fire  Department  was  increased  from  $100 

to  $150  a  year.  May.  Painters'  Union  rejDorted  that  10  master  painters 
had  agreed  to  establish  daily  minimum  wage  of  $2.80  ;  in  June,  new  wage 
scale  was  adopted  I)}-  all  but  one  firm. 

Trade  Unions.  In  February,  agents  of  K.  of  L.  made  effort  to 
organize  shoe  Avorkers  in  advance  of  location  of  new  factory  in  city ;  as 
part  of  movement  and  also  for  recognition  of  union,  cutters  in  AndrcAvs, 
Wasgatt  Co.  struck. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Octoljer,  Massachusetts  Steel  Casting  Co. 
added  manufacture  of  light  castings  to  product.         November.     Andrews 

&  Co.,  shoes,  succeeded  by  Andrews,  AVasgatt  Co. D.  AV.  Field  Co., 

shoes,  of  Brockton,  began  operations  in  branch  factory  here.  May. 
James  L.  Dono\-an  &  Co.,  shoes,  slippers,  and  canA-as  shoes,  purchased 
slipper  business  of  Knipe  Bros.,  of  LoAvell,  and  will  remove  equipment 
here. 

'  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  4-3,  September,  1906,  p.  361. 
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Fairhaven. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Mechanic's  Benefit  Association,  connected  with 
the  Atlas  Tack  Co.,  was  organized  Jan.  25,  1889.  Any  employee  of  the 
companj^  under  60  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  membership,  with  the  re- 
quirements that  the  person  must  be  in  good  health  and  not  use  intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess.  The  admission  fee  is  25  cents,  and  dues  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  a  month  for  men  and  25  cents  a  month  for  women.  Bene- 
fits are  jmid  for  sickness  or  disability,  men  receivdug  $6  a  week  and 
women  $3  a  week  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  each  six  months.  The 
association  is  reported  as  having  145  members,  and  $396.39  was  paid  in 
benefits  during  the  past  year. 

FALL  RIVER. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  Hargraves  Mills  was  in- 
volved in  labor  difficulties ;  65  spinners  in  Mill  No.  1  struck  against  dis- 
charge  of   overseer;    places     of    strikers   were   filled. Twenty -four 

quillers,  employed  by  the  Barnaby  Mfg.  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  request  for 
an  increase  in  wages  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  a  day;  in  three  days  increase 
was  granted.  January.  Twenty -nine  drojj-box  loom  weavers  in  Mill 
No.  2  of  the  Hargraves  Mills  struck  against  system  of  payment;  con- 
ference between  committee  of  weavers  and  firm  resulted  in  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  grievance  ;  o^jeratives  returned  to  work  in  two  days  ;  Weav- 
ers'Progressive  Association  No.  2-4  involved.  February.  About  50  ice- 
cutters,  employed  by  the  Arctic  Ice  Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from 
$1.50  to  $2  a  day;  the  next  day  most  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  at 
old  rate  ;  places  of  others  were  filled.  May.  A  general  strike  of  brick- 
layers and  stonemasons,  employed  by  local  firms,  involved  about  225  xuen ; 
they  requested  a  wage  increase  from  $3.60  to  $4  a  day;  at  conference 
agreement  was  signed  granting  increase  ;  men  returned  to  work  next  day  ; 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  11  involved. About  170 

weavers,  85  of 'whom  were  women,  in  the  employ  of  the  Davis  Mills 
struck  for  readjustment  of  wage  rates  ;  in  two  days  agreement  was  readied 
between  management  and  weavers,  an  increase  averaging  about  five  i^er 
cent  on  all  constructions  being  granted.  June.  Fourteen  weavers  at 
the  Hargraves  Mills  struck  for  increase  in  wages  on  three  styles ;  strike 
terminated  in  about  one  month  ;  wages  were  advanced  on  piece-work,  giv- 
ing average  weekly  earnings  of  from  $10  to  $11.50.  July.  Fall  River 
Iron  Works  Co.  had  24  doffers  strike  for  increase  in  wages ;  within  five 
days  places  of  strikers  were  filled.  August.  Eleven  cai'penters  in  the 
employ  of  McDougall  &  Grinnell  struck  against  employment  of  non-union 
carpenters ;  men  returned  to  work  in  two  days,  non-union  men  having 
joined  the  union.  September.  A  slight  labor  dispute  involved  13 
stevedores,  employed  by  .1.  A.  Bowen ;  men  demanded  reinstatement  of 
discharged  workman ;  places  of  strikers  filled  the  same  day. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  as  result  of  strike,  Mer- 
chants Mfg.   Co.   emjjloj'cd  now  weavers   at  increased  wages ;    average 
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increase  from  13.10  cents  to  15.52  cents  an  hour;  established  12-loom  sys- 
tem.   Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.  restored  wages  of  employees  to  rate 

prevailing  before  reduction  of  12y2  per  cent  in  July,  1904 ;  in  July,  made 
a  general  advance  in  wages  of  operatives  which  makes  them  approximately 
same  as  wages  paid  by  other  cotton  manufacturers ;  about  5,000  persons 
affected;  employees  of  American  Printing  Co.,  under  same  control,  did 

not   participate   in  wage  mcrease. Typographical  No.    161    secured 

eight-hour  day  for  members  employed  in  book  and  job  offices. 

November.  As  result  of  strike,  Barnaby  Mfg.  Co.  increased  wages  of 
quillers  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  a  day. 

December.  Bourne  Mills  substituted  new  dividend  sharing  system  for 
one  previously  in  use;  on  December  23,  by  new  agreement,  operatives 
received  2^^  per  cent  on  wages  earned  by  them  since  August  1 ;  in  accord- 
ance Avith  new  method,  amount  of  dividend  paid  to  be  announced  at 
beginning  instead  of  end  of  dividend  period  as  formei'ly. 

May.  As  result  of  strike,  275  bricklayers,  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  11,  were  granted  minimum  daily  wage  of  $4. 

June.  The  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  granted  request  of  Tex- 
tile Council,  which  represented  the  five  textile  unions  of  city,  for  full 
restoration  of  wage  scale  in  force  previous  to  reduction  of  12i^  per  cent  in 
July,  1904.  The  new  schedule  of  a  flat  I'ate  abolished  the  sliding  scale  or 
marginal  plan  of  profit  sharing  adopted  in  October,  when,  after  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  operatives,  manufacturers  granted  a  four  per  cent 
increase  over  scale  set  in  making  reduction  in  1904,  together  with  a  profit- 
sharing  scale  providing  for  a  weekly  dividend  on  wages  based  on  margin 
between  cost  of  cotton  in  New  York  and  selling  price  of  standard  i^rint 
cloths.  As  trade  conditions  did  not  warrant  any  dividend  to  operatives  for 
seven  out  of  the  last  nine  weeks  that  the  scale  was  in  operation,  the  opera- 
tives became  dissatisfied  and  on  June  8  asked  for  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  above  minimum  wage  then  received  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
sliding  scale.  Manufacturers  offered  as  a  compromise  to  guarantee  a  cer- 
tain dividend  of  five  per  cent  until  October  1,  thereby  retaining  the  sliding 
scale  system,  but  offer  was  rejected  by  operatives  and  a  strike  was 
threatened. 

The  new  Avage  scale  raised  price  of  print  cloth  weaving  from  18  cents  a 
cut,  with  the  weekly  addition  of  the  per  cent  accruing  from  the  sliding  scale, 
to  19.8  cents,  and  also  increased  wages  of  other  classes  of  operatives  oh 
an  average  of  10  per  cent  more  than  was  received  on  the  previous  Octo- 
ber. This  10  per  cent  increase  was  merely  a  nominal  one,  as  it  was  added 
to  the  four  per  cent  granted  under  conditions  of  settlement  at  time  of 
sliding  scale  agreement.  Agreement  went  into  effect  July  2,  and  directly 
affected  about  25,000  operatives. 

Jiily.  Retail  merchants  agreed  to  close  their  stores  Thursday  afternoons 
diiring  July  and  August. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Carpenters  No.  1305  (French)  withdrew 
from  C.  L.  U. 
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November.     Mule  Spinners"   Association   voted   to   combine   offices   of 

secretary  and  treasurer. Weavers  No.  24  voted  to  request  all  weavers 

to  keep  away  from  all  mills  where  strikes  were  in  progress ;  reported  that 

about  325  members  had  left  city  since  strike  in  January. Bartenders 

No.  99  expelled  12  members  for  non-pajnnent  of  dues. 

December.     Coal  Handlers  No.  624  reported  membership  of  73. 

January.  AVeavers  No.  24  reported  that  during  1905  union  had  ex- 
pended for  strike  benefits,  funeral  claims,  and  other  jiurposes  a  total  of 
$18,146,  and  in  addition  the  sum  of  $7,000  had  been  paid  toward  liquida- 
tion of  mortgage  on  union's  new  building ;  voted  to  continue  strikes  at 
Davol  and  Granite  Mills  irrespective  of  action  taken  by  members  of  other 
unions ;  appointed  committee  to  meet  Avith  a  committee  from  weavers' 
xinion  of  New  Bedford ;  at  conference  it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Weavers'  Union  ;  Fall  River  "Weavers  voted  to  form 
such  national  organization  ;  promoters  of  new  organization  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  or  otherwise  injuring  United  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America ;  in  February,  in  conjmiction  with  Weavers  Union  of  New 
Bedford,  sent  out  notices  of  convention  to  be  held  in  Fall  River,  jNIarch  6, 
1906,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  weaver's  association ;  at  con- 
vention, new  organization,  National  Federation  of  Weavers,  was  formed 
by  representatives  of  weavers'  i;nions  of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Baltic,  Conn.;  executive  committee  of  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  protested  against  such  action  and  passed  reso- 
lution forbidding  unions  affiliated  with  United  Textile  Workers  to  affiliate 
with  new  organization ;  formerly  weavers  were  affiliated  with  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  and  had  received  support  of  A.  F.  of  L. ;  thus  the  National 
Federation  of  Weavers  was  formed  as  independent  organization,  unaffili- 
ated with  United  Textile  Workers  or  A.  F.  of  L. Slasher  Tenders  No. 

51    reaffiliated   with   Textile   Council    and  C.  L.   U. Central   Labor 

Union  voted  to  allow  six  of  the  unions,  formerly  affiliated,  but  later  sus- 
pended because  of  arrears  in  dues,  to  become  once  more  affiliated. 

February.     Brewery  Workmen  No.  137  affiliated  with  C.  L.  L^. At 

meeting  of  C.  L.  U.,  delegates  from  Typographical  No.  161  requested 
that  municipal  committee  act  in  conjunction  with  label  committee  and  call 
ujion  Mayor  for  purpose  of  seeing  that  public  printing  be  done  by  union 
shops;  also  requested  that  grievance  committee  assist  in  prevailing  upon 

all  shops  which  had  not  already  done  so  to  accept  eight-hour  day. 

Master  Builders'  Association  declared  in  favor  of  open  shop  and  offered 

carpenters  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day,  to  go  into  effect  March  1. Carders 

in  employ  of  Merchants'  Mfg.  Co.  struck  against  change  in  Avorking  condi- 
tions of  the  speeder  tenders,  but  at  request  of  secretary  returned  to  work 
the  same  day  pending  investigation. 

May.     Machinists  No.  535  withdrew  from  C.  L.  U. Weavers  No. 

24  indorsed  action  of  Textile  Council  in  voting  to  ask  for  advance  in 
wages;  instructed  weavers  in  local  mill  to  I'efuse  to  run  10  looms  on  a 
10-loom  basis  and  instructed  all  weavers  to  run  not  more  than  eight  looms 
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and  for  not  less  than  the  eight-loom  price. Carpenters  No.  223  (Eng- 
lish) and  No.  1305  (French)  voted  to  ask  Master  Builders'  Association  for 

recognition  of   union  and  for   opinion  of   princii^le  of   closed  shop. 

Slasher  Tenders  No.  51  engaged  paid  secretary  and  permanent  head- 
quarters.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  75  increased 

entrance  fee  to  $10,  to  go  into  effect  July  1. Typographical  No.  161 

reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31  as  follows  :  Per  capita  tax,  $262  ; 
supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $11;  subscriptions  to  Journal,  $38;  assessments, 
$1,831;  making  total  of  $2,142.  Paid  to  International  Funds,  $2,067; 
and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $75. 

June.  Weavers  No.  24  reported  gain  of  91  in  membershii)  during 
month. 

July.  Weavei's  No.  24  adopted  amendment  to  constitution,  providing 
that  no  member  shall  hold  office  or  he  a  delegate  to  any  convention  or 
congress  unless  his  membership  shall  have  covered  40  weeks  since  the 
date  of  his  last  entrance  and  unless  he  is  in  good  financial  standing  for  both 
trade  and  funeral  benefits  ;  union  and  non-union  weavers  in  mass  meeting 

voted  not  to  run  more  than  eight  ordinary  looms. Street  and  Electric 

Railway  Employees  No.  174  voted  moral  and  financial  support  to  striking 
carmen  of  New  Bedford. 

August.  Local  trainmen  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  were  organ- 
ized  as   Division   No.    105  of   Railroad  Freight   and  Baggagemen. 

Weavers  No.  24  voted  to  continue  the  strikes  of  weavers  at  Davol  and 
Granite  Mills. 

September .  A  wage-earners'  club  was  organized  under  auspices  of 
C.  L.  U. Typographical  No.  161  reported  membership)  of  66. 

Tkxtile  Council.  In  October,  Textile  Council,  representing  the  five 
textile  unions  of  city,  sent  request  to  Manufacturers'  Association  asking  for 
restoration  on  October  23  of  wage  schedule  in  vogue  prior  'to  July  25, 
1904,  on  which  date  a  reduction  of  12)^  per  cent  in  wages  had  been  made  ; 
manufacturers,  with  exception  of  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.,  declined  to 
restore  wage  schedule,  but  offered  a  straight  advance  of  five  jjer  cent  and 
introduced  a  sliding  scale  under  which  profits  due  employees  were  to  be 
figured  monthly  on  a  minimum  margin  of  75  cents  between  the  cost  of  a 
sjjecified  amount  and  grade  of  cotton  and  the  jirice  of  print  cloth ;  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  without  reference  to  its  accejitance  by 
the  operatives  ;  at  conference  between  cotton  manufacturers  and  committee 
representing  Textile  Council  acomj^romise  was  agreed  ujjon,  providing  for 
advance  from  17.32  to  *18  cents  a  cut  (3.93  per  cent)  and  division  of  profits 
figured  on  minimum  margin  of  12%  cents,  the  margin  to  be  computed 
weekly  instead  of  monthly,  and  no  change  in  minimum  wages  to  be  made 
for  a  full  year ;  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  23 ;  on  basis  of 
cost  of  cotton  and  price  of  print  cloth  at  time  of  signing  agreement,  the 
increase  in  Avages  amoimted  to  aboixt  nine  per  cent  and  affected  about 
20,000  cotton  operatives  in  74  mills. 

November.     Four  of  the  five  textile  unions  voted  upon  question  of  ac- 
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cepting  new  wage  scale  agreed  upon  hj  representatives  of  Textile  Council 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Card  Room  Protective  No.  32,  Loom- 
fixers  No.  35,  and  Mule  Spinners  Association  voting  to  accept  while 
Weavers  No.  24  rejected  proposed  scale ;  agreement  was  formally  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  parties  concerned,  Weavers  No.  24  not  being  a 
party  to  the  agreement.  In  May,  Textile  Council  discussed  complaints 
regarding  operation  of  sliding  scale  of  wages  adopted  in  October,  1904, 
and  requested  a  conference  with  Manufacturers'  Association  ;  request  was 
granted,  and  in  June  conference  was  held  with  committee  from  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  when  representatives  of  Textile  Council  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  sliding  scale  of  wages  and  proposed  the  restoration  of  wage 
scale  paid  prior  to  July,  1904.  Manufacturers  declined  to  restore  old  wage 
scale,  but  later  offered  to  guarantee  weekly  wage  dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
of  the  existing  wages  with  further  guarantee  of  additional  dividend  if  the 
margin  in  any  one  week  shovild  exceed  the  five  per  cent  increase.  In 
July,  operatives  received  notice  that  manufacturers  Avould  restore  wage 
scale  in  force  prior  to  the  reduction  of  July  25,  1904. 

December.  At  request  of  Weavers  No.  24,  appointed  committee  to  con- 
fer with  agents  of  Davol  and  Granite  Mills  as  to  status  of  200  weavers 
who  had  nominally  been  on  strike  since  January,  1905. 

Febrtiary.  Executive  Committee  adopted  i-esolutions  condemning  ac- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Senators  who  were  responsible  for  defeat  of  overtime 
bill  and  appealing  to  all  textile  operatives  to  refrain  from  working  over- 
time;  in  Ma}^  C.  L.  U.  adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Chace  Mills,  cotton  goods,  in- 
creased cajjital  from  $750,000  to  $900,000;  in  March,  purchased  Burling- 
ton Cotton  Mills,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

November.  American  Linen  Co.,  print  cloths,  shut  down  on  account  of 
damage  to  factory  by  fire. Fall  River  Manvifactory,  print  cloths,  pur- 
chased by  Pocasset  Mfg.  Co. ;  in  December,  Pocasset  Mfg.  Co.  installed 
new  speeders  and  200  Draper  looms. 

December.  Seaside  ]Mills  and  Estes  Mills,  absorbent  cotton,  consoli- 
dated under  name  of  Estes  Mills ;  erected  three-stoiy  addition  and  in- 
stalled machinery. Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.,  cotton  goods,  completed 

four-story  and  basement  brick  mill,  300  x  142 ;  in  April,  installed  turbine 

Avheel ;  began  erection  of  two-story  cotton  shed. Richard  Borden  Mfg. 

Co.,  cotton  goods,  installed  new  Draper  looms;  in  May,  comjileted  reno- 
vation of  carding  and  spinning  departments. Laurel  Lake  Mills,  print 

cloths,  ordered  ring  spinning  frames  to  replace   11  pairs  mules  (11,000 

spindles). Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  quilts,  installed  new  spinning   frames. 

Massasoit  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  waste,  installed  new  cai'd-room  machinery. 

February.     American  Cableway  Co.   incorporated;    will  manufacture 

hoisting  and  conveying  machinery. Algonquin  Printing  Co.,  .calico, 

increased  capital  from  $160,000  to  $500,000;  in  April,  awarded  contract 
for  brick  addition  to  bleach  house  and  began  erection  of  one-story  brick 
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storehouse,   150  x  90. Kilburn,   Liucolii    &  Co.,    textile   machineiy, 

erected  tAvo-stor}^  storehouse,  40  x  65. 

March.     Peabody  INIfg.  Co.  increased  capital  from  $90,000  to  $250,000. 

May.     Wampanoag   Mills,    j^rint   cloths,    aAvarded   contract  for   stone 

engine   house. Tecumseh  Mills  increased  capital  from  .$500,000  to 

$750,000. 

June.     Sagamore  Mfg.  Co.,  jjrint  cloths,  awarded  contract  for  one-story 

granite  addition  to  carding  room,  77  x  62. Parker  Mills,  cotton  goods, 

installed  waste  machmery. The  R.  A.  McAVhirr  Co.  increased  cajjital 

from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

July.     Hargraves  Soap  Co.   shut  down  and  removed  machinery  from 

factor3^ Shove  Mills,  print  cloths,  replaced  old  cards  with  new. 

Small  Broij.,  mill  banding  and  rope,  awarded  contract  for  two-story  brick 
building,  76  x  39. 

August.  American  Printing  Co.  erected  three-story  addition  to  dye- 
house,  178  X  96. 

Sejdember.     During   the  i^ast  year  Foulds  Narrow  Fabric  Co.  began 

operations. Lincoln   Mfg.  Co.    recently   organized;     50,000  spindles 

and  1,000  looms. 

Welfare  Work.  In  July,  the  Bourne  Mills  declared  the  33rd  semi- 
annual co-operative  dividend  amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  wages 
earned  for  the  past  six  months  (Dec.  4,  1905,  to  June  2,  1906)  in  recog- 
nition of  the  exceptional  faithfulness  and  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
employees. 

James  Marshall  &  Bros,  maintain  a  diuing-room,  which  is  kept  open 
from  6.30  a.m.  until  the  afternoon,  to  enable  all  employees  who  have 
come  to  work  in  the  morning  without  breakfast  to  be  served  here,  also  to 
have  meals  served  when  employees  have  to  stay  for  overtime  work.  This 
service  is  given  gratuitously  by  the  company  and  is  taken  full  advantage 
of  by  the  employees. 

FITCHBURG. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  18  burling  room  employees, 
in  the  Fitchburg  Worsted  Mills,  struck  against  existing  working  conditions  ; 
through  mutual  understandmg  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached  and  in 
two  days  strikers  returned  to  work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  American  Woolen  Co. 
granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  about  1,000  employees  at  the 
Fitchburg  Worsted  :\Iills  and  the  Beoli  Mills.  Airril.  Parkhill  Mfg. 
Co.  adopted  a  new  wage  scale  for  30  weavers  on  a  special  line  of  fancy 
shirtings.  July.  Putnam  Machine  Co.  granted  employees'  request  for 
wage  increase  of  15  cents  a  day.  August.  Parkhill  INIfg.  Co.,  Grant 
Yarn  Co.,  Star  Worsted  Co.,  and  Nockege  Mills  granted  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  wages  ;  about  2,000  em])loyees  affected. 
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Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Carpenters  No.  778  notified  master  car- 
penters by  circular  letter  that  new  wage  scale  of  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day, 
or  35  cents  an  hour,  would  be  enforced  on  INIay  1,  except  on  work  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  date  of  notification.  April.  Building  Trades  Council 
was  organized.  May.  Typographical  No.  623  reported  receipts  for 
year  ending  May  31,  as  follows:  Per  capita  tax,  $69;  supplies,  sundries, 
etc.,  $2;  subscriptions  to  journal,  $12;  assessments  $412,  making  total 
of  $495.  Paid  to  international  funds,  $475  :  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home, 
$20.  September .  Delegates  from  Master  Plumbers'  Association  and 
Plumbers  No.  92  at  public  hearing  of  City  Council  protested  against  use 

of  certain  plumbing  devices  recommended  b}-  the  Board  of  Health 

During  the  past  year  Carpenters  No.  1239  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees of  B.  &  M.  11. R.  organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  L.  H.  Goodnow  Foundry  Co. 
installed  two  electric  traveling  cranes.  December.  Grant  Yarn  Co. 
awarded  contract  for  two-story  brick  storehouse,  160  x  50;  in  February, 
installed  cards,   drawing,  and  roving  machinery ;    in  September,  erected 

three-story  brick  addition,  75  x  50. Fitchburg  File  Works  succeeded 

by  Simonds  File  Co.  ;  in  January,  absorbed  Canada  Saw  Co.,  of  Montreal, 

Canada. The   Sphinx  Valve  Wheel    Co.  incorporated.         February. 

The  Fitchburg  Granite  Co.  incorporated  to  succeed  R.  T.  Shea ;  in 
April,  began  operations.  March.  Parkhill  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods, 
installed  40    dobby  looms ;    in    Sei^tember,   began  erection  of   four-stoiy 

brick  addition,   200x160. C.   H.   Cowdry    Machine   Works   erected 

two-story  brick  factory,  90  x  50. Coi'nforth  &  Marx,  silk  goods,  in- 
stalled 50  looms.  Ajjril.  Sawyer  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  machinists'  tools, 
reorganized.         May.     The   C.    H.  Brown   Engine  Co.,    steam   engines 

and  machinery,  incorporated,  succeeding  C.  PI.  Brown  &  Co. Union 

Foundry  Co.,  iron  castings,  incorporated  and  purchased  fomidry  of 
Union   Machine  Co.  June.      Wachusett    Machine   Co.   incorporated. 

August.     Novelty  Turning  Co.,  wood  turning,  removed  to  Norway,  Me. 

American  Woolen  Co.    changed   name  of   South    Fitchburg  Mill  to 

Cambridge  Mill. Simonds  Mfg.   Co.  increased  capital  from  $400,000 

to  $500,000.  September.  Fitchburg  Duck  Mills  erected  one-story  brick 
addition.  40x28. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.'s  Aid  and  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  by  the  employees  of  that  compau}-  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  each  other  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  practice  of  taking  up  collections,  nlembership  being  open  to 
all  persons  employed  by  firm  who  are  17  j'ears  of  age  and  over.  There 
are  five  classes  of  benefits  paid,  one  of  which  is  to  be  selected  by  each 
member,  as  follows:  first  benefit  gives  $5  a  week;  second  benefit,  $7.50; 
third  benefit,  $10;  fourth,  $12.50;  fifth,  $15;  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
benefits  exceed  the  amount  of  weekly  wages  and  be  paid  longer  than  12 
weeks  of  any  one  year.     Admission  fees  are  graded  according  to  benefit 
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classes,  $1  being  paid  for  fii-st  class  or  $5  benefit;  $1.50  for  second  class 
or  $7.50  benefit;  $2  for  third  class  or  $10  benefit;  $2.50  for  fourth  class 
or  $12.50  benefit;  and  $3  fof  fifth  or  $15  benefit.  Assessments  are  called 
every  month,  and  the}^  are  also  gi-aded  according  to  benefit  classes,  30  cents 
a  month  being  paid  for  first  class  or  $5  benefit ;  45  cents  for  second  class 
or  $7.50  benefit ;  60  cents  for  third  class  or  $10  benefit ;  75  cents  for  fourth 
class  or  $12.50  benefit;  and  90  cents  for  fifth  class  or  $15  benefit.  On  the 
death  of  any  member,  $75  is  paid  to  executor,  or  nearest  of  kin,  from  the 
death  benefit  fund  of  the  association. 

In  September,  the  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.  established  club  rooms  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  providing  a  reading  room,  a  recreation  room  equipped 
with  billiard  and  pool  tallies  and  various  games,  and  a  room  containing 
shower  baths ;  the  company  also  planned  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  given 
during  the  winter  months,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  work  of  the  employees 
and  matters  of  general  interest. 

Foxbo  rough. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
caused  by  piece-work  system,  10  pressmen,  employed  by  Inman  &  Kim- 
ball, were  locked  out  and  their  jilaces  filled. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  July,  The  American  Coil  Co  ,  electi'ical 
apparatus  and  appliances,  incorporated  under  name  of  American  Coil  Co. 

Frainingiiam. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Saxomille  Mills, 
woolen  goods,  announced  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  to  go  into  effect 
January  1 ;  about  550  operatives  affected. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  freight  handlers  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.R.  were  organized  under  guidance  of  Freight  Handlers  No.  70,  of  Boston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Januaiy,  Robb-Mumford  Boiler  Co.,  Inc., 
successors  to  Edward  Kendall  &  Sons,  Cambridge,  moved  to  new  location 
in  South  Framingham.  February.  American  Foundry  Co.  reorganized 
and  incorporated.  Mmj.  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  tags,  etc.,  awarded  con- 
tract for  four-story  brick  building,  217  x  60.  August.  W.  H.  Conant 
Gossamer  Rubber  Co.  changed  ownership. Framingham  Shoe  Co.  in- 
corporated ;  in  September,  began  operations.  SejJteniber.  Whitson- 
Hoyle,  Inc.,  reed  goods,  incorporated  to  succeed  Whitson  &  Hoyle  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Men's  Mutual  Relief  Association,  connected 
with  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  was  organized  on  Oct.  24,  1899,  its  object 
being  to  aid  members  in  cases  of  sickness  or  disability.  To  be  eligible 
for  membership  an  employee  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  years, 
in  good  health,  and  with  a  family  or  others  dependent  upon  him.  When 
elected  to  membership,  each  person  pays  as  a  fee  the  sum  of  25  cents,  and 
dues  of  25  cents  are  payable  on  the  first  IMonday  of  each  month.  In  cases 
of  sickness  or  accident,  after  the  first  week  a  benefit  of  $5  a  week  is  paid  for 
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a  period  of  10  weeks,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  first  payment,  and  on 
the  deatli  of  a  member  $50  is  paid  for  funeral  expenses.  There  are' at 
present  235  members  in  the  association,  and  during  the  past  year  benefits 
to  the  amount  of  $465  have  been  paid. 

The  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  maintains  towards  its  emj^loyees'  physical  train- 
ing welfare  a  tennis  court  and  two  hand-ball  courts.  The  comjjau}'  has 
no  established  pension  system,  but  has  several  pensioners  on  its  pajM'oll. 

Franklin. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  American  Woolen 
Co.'s  general  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  affected  operatives  in  Ray  Mills. 
Au(jui:t.     American  Felt  Co.  increased  wages  of  employees  25  per  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  J.  and  T.  Buckley  and  A.  Mann 
entered  into  partnership  to  manufacture  shoddy  ;  pui'chased  land ;  in  Jan- 
uary, comj^leted  erection  of  shodd}-  mill,  70  x  30. Golding  Mfg.  Co., 

of  Boston,  purchased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  E.  P.  Bassett  &  Sons. 

Franklin  Yarn  Co.  completed  erection  of  addition;  installed  blower 

system ;  in  March,  both  mills  destroyed  by  fire  ;  65  employees  affected ; 
in  June,  began  erection  of  three-story  concrete  factory-,  200  x  50 ;  in  July, 
purchased   machinery.         January.     Frank   A.     Shiner  purchased    soap 

works  owned  by  R.  Sommers. George  S.  Woodman,  cloth  and  harness 

straps,  added  new  machiner}'  for  the  manufacture  of  mill  leathers  and 
supplies.  February.  American  Felt  Co.  erected  storehouse,  80  x  30. 
April.  Franklin  Mills  Corp.,  huck  towels,  which  began  operations  in 
September,  1905,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Sej)- 
tember.  J.  W.  Linnehan  Weaving  Co.,  worsteds,  whose  factory  was 
recently  destroj^ed  b}-  fire,  leased  part  of  new  mill  of  Franklin  Yarn  Co. 
and  installed  maclainery. 

Welfare  Work.  In  December,  the  Xorfolk  Woolen  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  wool  substitutes,  presented  their  emploj^ees  with  sums  of  $5  or 
more,  aggregating  about  $1,500. 

Gardner. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  the  following  factories 
began  closing  for  Saturday  half -holiday :  Hey  wood  Bros.  &  Wakefield 
Co.,   John  A.  Dunn  Co.,   Bent  &   Bros.,   L.  B.  Ramsdell  Co.,  Nichols  & 

Stone,  John  A.  Dickerman,  and  C.  H.  Hartshorn. Employing  barbers 

agreed  to  close  shops  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  at  8  p.m.  instead 
of  9  P.M.,  the  regular  Thursdaj'  half-holiday  to  be  in  force.  July. 
Owing  to  the  refusal  of  one  firm  to  consider  proposal  for  a  Aveekly 
half-holiday,  petition  of  retail  clerks  for  closing  stores  Friday  afternoon 
through  July  and  August  was  refused. 

Trade  Unions.  In  June,  Barbers  No.  550  requested  employing  bar- 
bers to  close  shops  at  8  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  leaving 
it  optional  with  employers  as  to  whether  shops  should  be  closed  Thursday 
afternoons . 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Conant,  Ball  &  Co.  awarded 
contract  for  two-stor^'  wooden  machine  shop,  30  x  40.  December. 
L.  G.  McKnight  &  Co.  and  Harry  C.  Dean,  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
consolidated  under  firm  name  of  Gardner  Machine  Co.,  Avith  branch  factory 
in  Baldwins ville ;  in  July,  erected  new  factory  and  moved  machinery  from 
old  factory.  May.  L.  A.  Wright  &  Co.,  lumber,  wood,  boxes,  etc., 
succeeded  by  S.  Bent  &  Bros.  June.  Collier-Keyworth  Co.,  chairs, 
go-carts,  etc.,  incorporated;  in  July,  leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by 
Gardner  Machine  Works  and  began  operations.  Jiily.  Otto  W.  Siebert 
leased  Parker  Mill  and  machinery  to  manufacture  chairs  and  go-carts. 
September.     Oxford  Fibre  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  linen  products. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  14  carpenters,  employed  by  John 
W.  Day,  struck  to  enforce  discharge  of  non-union  workmen ;  places  filled ; 
Carpenters  No.  910  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  master  Imilders  granted 
carpenters  an  advance  in  wages  from  $2.50  and  $2.75  to  $3.28  for  eight- 
hour  day;  increase  to  go  into  effect  June  1. 

Trade  Unions.  In  February,  Quarry  AVorkers  No.  8232  organized 
two  separate  branches  consisting  of  Granite  Cutters :  Cape  Ann  Branch 
and  Paving  Cutters  No.  52. North  Shore  District  Council  of  Carpen- 
ters requested  increase  of  wages  from  $2.60  and  $2.75  to  $3.28  for  eight- 
hour  day,  or  41  cents  an  hour,  with  pri\alege  of  appointing  an  agent  on 
the  work ;  in  March,  master  builders  granted  increase  to  go  into  effect 
June  1.         March.     Teamsters  No.  266  obtained  agreements  with  every 

teaming  firm  in  city,  thereby  ending  strike  of  March  17,  1905. Quarry 

Workers  No.  8232  presented  to  granite  manufacturers  a  demand  for  in- 
crease of  wages  from  $1.80  to  $2  a  day  and  reduction  of  hours  from  nine 
to  eight,  to  take  effect  May  1 ;  demand  refused  and  strike  ensued  May  1. 
For  account  of  strike,  see  under  Rockport.  August.  A  local  union, 
consisting  of  30  musicians,  was  organized  by  State  organizer  of  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Thompson  Enamel  &  Chemical 
Co.  incorporated  under  same  name. 

Grafton. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  Cenedella  Bros,  had  27 
Italian  laborers  strike  for  increase  in  wages  ;  on  the  following  day  a  com- 
promise agreement  was  effected,  whereby  weekly  Avorking  hours  were 
reduced  from  60  to  54  with  a  wage  reduction  from  $1.60  to  $1.50  a  day. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  Saunders  Cotton  Mill  in- 
creased wages  of  operatives  ;  to  take  effect  July  9 . 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  com- 
pleted erection  of  new  weave  shed,  130  x  96 ;  will  begin  operations  with 
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250  new  jacquard  looms  ;  in  August,  began  erection  of  two-story  building, 
96  X  65.  Sejitember.  Excelsior  Mills,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  incor- 
porated; 130  looms. 

Great   Barrington. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  master  painters  increased 
wages  of  i^ainters  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  eight-hour  day;  painters  had 
requested  $3  but  accepted  comi^romise ;  the  new  rate  to  be  in  force  for  one 
year;  employers  insisted  upon  maintaining  open  shop.  Jtily.  Monu- 
ment Mills  aM^arded  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  go  into  immediate 
effect ;  about  550  employees  affected. 

Trade  Unions.  In  Januar3%  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
No.  627  requested  increase  in  wages  from  $2.25  to  $o  for  eight-hour  day, 
to  go  into  effect  March  15.  Febrtiary.  Carpenters  No.  1045  requested 
inci'ease  of  20  cents  a  da}-  to  take  effect  April  1 ;  in  April,  voted  not  to  work 
on  jobs  with  non-union  painters  ;  at  joint  conference  with  master  painters  and 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paj^erhangers  No.  627  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  A.  &  M.  Barnes  Lime  Co. 
rebuilt  large  kiln  and  erected  saw  mill.  December.  Riverdale  Mills, 
cotton  goods,  installed  16  looms  for  weaving  towels.  June.  Stanley 
Instrument  Co.  purchased  by  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Great  Barrington  Canning  Co.  changed  ownership. Shailor  Mfg. 

Co.,  buckles,  incorporated  under  same  name;  in  September,  shut  down. 
September.  Monument  Mills,  cotton  goods,  erected  five-story  brick 
addition,  112x84;  also  four-story  bi-ick  picker  house,  128x60;  will 
install  12,000  new  spindles. 

Greenfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  September,  barbers  agreed  to 
close  shojjs  during  Winter  at  one  o'clock  Thursdays,  beginning  October  4. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  Painters  No.  211  changed  to  Painters 
No.  606. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  F.  E.  Wells  &  Son  Co.,  manu- 
facturing tools  and  machines,  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 ; 
in   January,    purchased   business    of    Automatic   Machine   Co.         Ajjril. 

Wells  Bros.  Co.,  machinists,   began  erection  of  addition,  100x80. 

Robei-t  E.  Pray  and  A.  L.  Smith  entered  into  partnership  to  manufacture 
brick.         June.     Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  apple  evaporating 

machinery,  established  branch  here;  in  .July,  incorporated. Charles 

R.  Field  Mfg.  Co.,  children's  carriages,  go-carts,  etc.,  reorganized; 
incorporated  under  name  of  Chai'les  R.  Field  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Welfare  Work,  The  employees  of  the  AViley  &  Russell  Mfg.  Co. 
maintain  what  is  known  as  the  AViley  &  Russell  Mutual  Relief  Association. 
This  association  was  organized  on  March  12,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  members  imable  to  work  through  sickness  or  accident,  and  on 
May  5,  1906,  a  death  benefit  was  added.     Any  employee  of  the  company 
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over  18  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  membership.  Admission  fee  is  $1,  and 
dues  are  10  cents  a  week.  Benefits  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  week  for 
13  weeks,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $100  is  given,  towards  which  the  com- 
pany contributes  $25.  There  are  108  members  in  the  association,  and  $92 
has  been  paid  out  in  benefits  during  the  past  year.  During  the  past  six 
years  $1,317.45  was  paid  out  to  59  j^ersons. 

Groton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Co., 
paper,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  one-story  heater  room,  110  x  58  ; 
machine  room,  150  x  3-i ;  and  two-story  brick  cutter  and  duster  room, 
77  X  50  ;  in  March,  increased  capital  from  $400,000  to  $500,000. 

Grovel  and. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Groveland  Mills 
granted  increase  in  wages,  ranging  from  five  to  10  per  cent;  400  em- 
ployees affected. 

Hard  wick. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  .January,  as  a  result  of  introduc- 
tion of  improved  machinery,  Avages  of  operatives  in  the  G.  H.  Gill^ert  Mfg. 
Co.  were  readjusted. 

Welfare  Work.  As  a  means  of  aiding  employees  to  secxire  homes 
the  Geo.  W.  AVheelwright  Paper  Co.  offers  each  one,  who  will  build,  a 
house  lot  and  $50.  The  company  has  a  large  amount  of  unoccupied  land, 
and  any  employee  is  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much  of  it  as  he  wishes 
for  a  garden.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  attractive  and  well-kept  yards  and 
houses,  and  the  men  are  also  allowed  the  use  of  a  two-story  buildino-  for 
a  club  house,  which  they  run  themselves,  and  in  which  they  have  a  library 
and  pool  table. 

Harvard. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  August,  Massachusetts  Lighting  Companies 
purchased  land  for  erection  of  central  power  station  to  furnish  light  and 
power  for  towns  of  Leominster,  Clinton,  Ayer,  Harvard,  and  Groton.     . 

HAVERHILL. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  objection  of  team  men  to  intro- 
duction of  string  system  caused  strike  of  30  turn  workmen  in  the  employ 
of  Hilliard  &  Tabor :  in  one  week  conferences  between  union  representa- 
tive and  firm  resulted  in  abandonment  of  string  system;  Shoe  Workers 

Protective  Union  involved. Eighty   cutters,  employed  by  Chesley  & 

Rugg,  struck  for  the  nine-hour  day ;  in  three  days  request  was  granted  and 
men  returned  to  work. 

November.  Fourteen  turn  workmen,  members  of  Turn  Workmen's 
Union  No.  2  (S.  W.  P.  U.)  and  employed  by  A.  W.  Greeley,  struck  to 
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enforce  acceptance  of  union  price  list  providing  for  an  increase  of  one-half 
cent  a  pair  on  one  style  of  shoe  and  one  cent  on  another ;  places  of  strikers 
filled  in  less  than  one  week. 

March.  Team  Drivers  Union  No.  327  ordei'ed  a  strike  directly  involv- 
ing 25  coal  teamsters  in  the  employ  of  J.  O.  Ellison  &  Co. ;  firm  had 
refused  to  accept  new  agreement  calling  for  the  nine-hour  day  and  pay  for 
holidays,  agreement  to  expire  in  November  instead  of  in  April ;  pending 
settlement  of  controversy,  six  other  local  coal  dealers  locked  out  55  team- 
sters in  their  employ  and  six  other  teamsters  went  out  in  sympathy  ;  a  series 
of  conferences  between  a  committee  of  three  representing  firms  involved 
and  the  union,  assisted  by  Mayor  and  State  Board,  brought  strike  to  a  satis- 
factory close  in  one  week.  ^ 

August.  Thirty-one  laborers,  employed  by  the  Haverhill  Gas  Light  Co., 
struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day;  within  three  days 
many  of  the  strikers  returned  without  concessions ;  places  of  others  were 
filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Warren  Beardsley, 
shoes,  signed  and  posted  new  price  list  for  turn  work,  presented  by  Shoe 

Workers  Protective  Union;   14  turn  workmen  benefited. Chesley  & 

Rugg  acceded  to  request  of  cutters  for  the  nine-hour  workday ;  72  cutters 

affected. Hilliard  &  Tabor  voluntarily  granted  cutters  in  their  employ 

the  nine-hour  day;  no  change  in  weekly  wage  scale. Chas.  K.  Fox 

instituted  the  nine-hour  workday  for  cutters  and  changed  work  to  the  piece 

system. W.  &V.  O.  Kimball  granted  cutters  the  nine-hour  workday. 

November.     Curtis  &  Knights  changed  10-hour  Avorkday  of  cutters  to  one 

of  nine  hours  at  original  weekly  wage  of  $16. Ira  J.  Webster  granted 

the   nine-hour  workday  with  following    weekly  wage :    Cutters,  $15.50 ; 

trimmers,  $12.75 ;    canvas  cvxtters,  $13.50 ;  and  cloth   cutters,    $15. 

Gale  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  granted  request  of  cutters  for  nine-hour  workday  with 
10  hours'  pay. 

December.  In  order  to  allow  department  stores  to  keep'  open  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  —  Saturday  evening  10  o'clock  —  during  week 
before  Christmas,  and  also  to  comply  with  the  58-hour  law  for  women,  de- 
partment stores  adopted  plan  of  opening  stores  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  at  eight. 

January.     Stevens  &  Co.  increased  wages  of  its  275  employees  ;  advance 

ranging  from  five  to  eight  per  cent. Cases  in  regard  to  price  lists  of 

packers  in  shoe  factories  of  Chesley  &  Rugg  and  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co., 
Inc.,  referred  to  State  Board;  in  April,  State  Board  awarded  decision  re- 
garding price  list  of  the  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  on  rapid  stitching  the 
board  granted  18  cents  a  dozen,  an  increase  of  three  cents  a  dozen  over 
former  price ;  packers  were  granted  4 >^  cents  a  dozen,  one-half  cent  less 
than  requested. 

Febrtiary.     State  Board  awarded  decision  favorable  to  material  increase 


'  For  terms  of  agreement  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  4.S,  September,  1906,  p.  372. 
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in  wages  of  stockfitters  employed  by  W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball ;  agreement 
accepted  and  posted;  about  25  employees  affected;  new  price  list- for  sole 
leather  workers,  submitted  by  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  also  accepted ; 
increase  .in  wages  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent ;  about  20  men  bene- 
fited.  Charles  H.  Cox  signed  agreement,  presented  by  C.  L.  U.,  grant- 
ing nine-hour  day  to  screeners,  mill  hands,  yardmen,  wood,  coal,  and  lumber 
teamsters  and  teamsters'  helpers,  and  proyiding  for  Satiurday  half-holiday 
with  full  day's  pay  during  Jime,  July,  and  August ;  agreement  to  extend 
from  May  1,  1906,  to  Noy.  1,  1907. 

March.  School  board  yoted  change  in  system  of  salaries  of  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers  ;  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  one  year's 
experience  to  be  $450  instead  of  $400 ;  probation  teachers  to  receiye 
present  salary  of  $400  ;  out-of-town  teachers  of  experience  to  receiye  $550 
for  the  first  year  instead  of  $475 ;  yearly  increase  in  salaries  to  be  $60 
instead  of  $25,  thereby  allowing  teachers  to  work  up  from  minimum  to 
maximum  salarj-  in  fiye  years  instead  of  in  preyiously  required  period  of 

10  years. Barbers  No.  391  requested  employing  barbers  to  close  shops 

on  Saturdays  at  10  p.m.  instead  of  11  p.m.  ;  emiDloyers  in  23  shops  agreed 
and  employers  in  10  shops  refused  ;  in  April,  dissenting  employers  granted 
request. 

Ajyril.  State  Board  awarded  prices  for  packing  and  for  Goodyear 
rapid  stitching  to  employees  in  packing  and  stitching  departments  of  J.  H. 
Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc. 

May.  Through  the  efforts  of  C.  L.  U.  laundry  workers  were  granted  a 
satisfactory  wage   agreement ;  women  will    receiye   same  pay  as  men  on 

same  class  of  work ;  driyers  will  receiye  a  $2  a  day  minimum  rate. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  reported  that  State  Board  had  handed  down 
decision  granting  increase  requested  by  packers  and  stitchers  employed  by 

Chesley   &   Rugg,   thereby  ending   18   months'  controyersy. Horse- 

shoers  No.  97  requested  Satiirday  half-holiday  during  the  Summer  months  ; 
request  granted  by  seyen  employers. 

June.  Majority  of  grocery  and  proyision  dealers  granted  clerks 
Wednesday  half-holiday  during  Summer  months  ;  other  dealers  adojjted  dif- 

ierent  plans  for  arranging  the  weekly  half-holiday. Carpenters  No.  82 

reported  that  practically  all  contractors  had  signed  new  union  agreements, 

those  not  haying  signed  ha^dng  decided  to  pay  union  wages. Request 

of  conductors  and  motormen  of  Hayerhill  &  Amesbury  Street  Ry.  Co.  for 
increase  from  20  cents  an  hour  to  25  cents  was  refused ;  company  offered 
to  compromise  at  present  rate  Avith  a  new  uniform  each  year  and  .$5  at 
•Christmas;  offer  declined  ;  in  July,  company  granted  increase. 

July.  Dr}-  goods,  clothing,  hardware,  and  shoe  concerns  agreed  to 
close  for  Wednesday  half-holiday  during  July,  August,  and  first  two  weeks 
of  September;  hardware  concerns  closing  at  12.30  p.m.,  others  at  12  m. 

W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball,  shoes,  granted  increase  in  wages  for  jmllers-oyer 

and   other  operatiyes. Union  bartenders  were  granted  reduction  in 

working  hours   from  68  to  60  a  week  by  37  liquor  concerns. Street 
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department  laborers  began  Avorking  nnder  new  schedule,  by  which  they 
begin  work  at  7.20  a.m.  and,  in  return,  secure  Saturday  half-holiday;. 
about  80  employees  affected. 

Sejitember .  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  secured  consent  of  W.  &r 
V.  O.  Kiml:»all  to  Saturday  half -holiday  during  entire  year  for  packers^- 
tip  workers,  and  laeers,  without  reduction  in  Avages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Shoe  Workers  Protective  protested 
against  string  system  of  work  introduced  at  the  Hilliard  &  Tabor  fac- 
tory ;  system  abolished  and  team  work  adopted. Cutters  Xo.  191  began 

agitation  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

December.     Union  turn  workmen  emploA-ed  hy  A.  W.  Greeley  failed  ta 

obtain   requests   for  new  turn    price   list   and  for  closed  shop. Sole 

Leather  Workers  No.  341  organized;  began  agitation  for  nine-hour  day. 

January.  Joint  Shoe  Council  Xo.  2  refused  to  grant  request  of  twa 
local  shoe  manufacturers  to  operate  certain  rushed  dei^artments  on  Satur- 
day afternoons. Central  Labor  Union  removed  names  of  certain  local 

firms  from  unfair  list  and  adopted  new  jjolicy  of  placing  ban  on  pur- 
chase of  non-union  goods  by  i;nion  members  and  not  upon  merchants 
selling  them ;  reported  that  nearly  all  local  clothing  and  dry  goods 
dealers  carried  fair  lines  of  union-made  goods  and  that  others  agreed 
to  dispose  of  non-union  goods  as  soon  as  union-made  goods  of   equivalent 

values  could  be  obtained. Sole  Leather  AVorkers  Xo.  341  admitted  30 

members. 

February.  Central  Labor  Union  obtained  signed  agreement  from  local 
business  men  accepting  nine-hour  working  day  schedule  and  granting 
Saturda}^  half-holidays  without  loss  of  pay  during  Jime,  July,  and  August ; 
agreement  affected  30  men,  screeners,  mill  hands,  yard  men,  coal  and 
lumber  teamsters  and  helpers  ;  C.  L.  U.  and  affiliated  unions  made  general 
change  in  schedule  of  meetings ;  because  of  lack  of  interest  and  failure  to 
meet  regularly.  Bakers  No.  239,  Brew^ery  Workers,  Retail  Clerks  No. 
515,  Grocer}^  and  Provision  Clerks  Xo.  691,  Diemakers,  Horseshoers  Xo. 
97,  Longshoremen,  Cooks  and  Waiters  were  not  provided  for  in  this 
schedule ;   in  line  with  policj'  adopted    in  Januarv,  removed  three  local 

stores  from  unfair  list. Barbers  Xo.  391  requested  three  eiiiploj'ing 

barbers  to  close  shops  on  Washington's  Birthday ;  request  refused. 

Delegates  from  local  unions  to  the  national  convention  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers  held  in  Boston  opposed  scheme  for  organizing  a  Xew 
England  Federation  of  imions  affiliated  with  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  on 
the  ground  that  substitution  of  district  organizations  for  the  central  organi- 
zation was  uncalled  for. Joint  Shoe  Council  Xo.  2  notified  local  firm 

that  agreement  imder  which  the  firm  used  iinion  stamp  had  been  violated 
through  failure  to  refer  disputed  price  lists,  submitted  by  rapid  stitchers, 
packers,  Goodyear  operators,  and  edgesetters,  to  State  Board  for  settle- 
ment; council  threatened  to  call  strike  and  firm  agreed  to  refer  dis- 
puted price  lists  as  requested ;  price  list  affecting  edgesetters  was  later 
adjusted  without   assistance  from   State  Board ;  council  refused  to  allow 
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factories  using  union  stamp  to  run  certain  departments  Saturday  afternoon, 
but  later  granted  permits  as  requested. 

March.  Team  Drivers  No.  327  presented  to  eight  firms  new  agreement 
providing  for  nine-hour  instead  of  10-hour  day,  six  annual  holidays,  and 
Saturday  half-holidays  during  June,  July,  and  August  without  loss  of  pay 
and  double  pay  for  overtime ;  J.  O.  Ellison  &  Co.   refused  to  sign  and 

strike  ensued. Laundry  Workers  No.  144  and  Brewery  Workers  Union 

indorsed  action  of  striking  teamsters  and  refused  to  work  where  coal 
handled  by  non-union  teamsters  was  used. Carpenters  No.  82  re- 
quested increase  in  wages  of  50  cents  a  day  ;  in  Jime,  request  was  granted 

by  nearly  all  conti'actors. Barbers  No.  391  presented  to  employing 

barbers  new  agreement  of  which  principal  new  feature  was  jirovision  for 
closing  shops  on  Saturdays  at  10  p.m.  instead  of  11  p.m.  Emi^loyers  in 
23  shops  signed  and  employers  in  10  shops  refused;  in  April,  dissenting 
employers  accepted  agreement,  modified  in  certain  particulars  but  em- 
bodying provisions  for  closing  Saturdays  at  10  p.m. 

Apj'il.  Central  Labor  Union  circulated  petition  requesting  city  gov- 
ernment to  i^rovide  for  building  new  high  school  wholly  by  union  labor. 

Building  Laborers  No.   39  requested    $2.50  for  mortar  carriers  and 

$2.25   for  brick  carriers   for   eight-hour  day   after  May  1. Painters, 

Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  591  reorganized. 

May.  Agent  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  reported  that  State  Board  had 
handed  down  decision  granting  increase  requested  by  packers  and  stitchers 

employed  by  Chesley  &  Rugg,  thereby  ending  18  months'  controversy. 

Horseshoers  No.  97  requested  Saturday  half-holiday;  request  granted  by 
seven  employers. 

July.  Barbers  No.  391  removed  union  card  from  local  shop  and  sus- 
pended and  fined  barbers  employed  there  on  ground  that  agreement  had 
been  violated  through  employment  of  a  barber  without  permit  from  secre- 
tary ;  C.  L.  U.  took  up  the  matter,  recommending  restoration  of  union  card 
and  reinstatement  of  employees  as  members  of  Barbers  No.  391 ;  prolonged 
disi^ute  between  C.  L.  U.  and  Barbers  No.  391  resulted  in  the  latter 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  C.  L.  U.  ;  matter  was  referred  to  general 
president  of  International  Barbers  Union  who  rendered  decision  in  October 
restoring  union  card  to  shop  in  question  and  reinstating  emjiloyees  as 
members  of  union  without  fine,  on  grounds  that  union  had  not  granted 

hearing   to    employees. Bartenders   No.   93   requested   reduction   in 

weekly  hours  of  labor  from  63   to  60,  and  a  minimum  weekly  wage  of 

$15  ;  reduction  in  hours  was  granted. Haverhill  Shoe  Manufacturers' 

Association  was  formed  and  incorporated  ;  headquarters  opened  with  paid 
seci'etary  in  charge ;  provision  made  for  employment  bureau  for  use  of 
manufacturers  with  card  system  containing  information  regarding  shoe- 
workers  in   the    several  factories. Central    Labor  Union  advocated 

appropriation  by  city  government  of  $500  to  be  expended  by  that  union 

in  observance  of  Labor  Day  ;  in  August,  appropriation  order  was  defeated. 

August.     Cutters  employed  by  W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball  left  work  on  account 
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of  employment  of  an  alleged  non-union  man ;  returned  to  work  follow- 
ing  day  when  workman's  \mion   membership  was  verified. Lasters 

employed  by  J.  H.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  objected  to  schedule  of  prices  estab- 
lished for  work  on  newly  installed  line  of  machines ;  temporary  schedule 

was  adopted  pending    settlement. Typographical   No.  38  disbanded 

because  of  lack  of  interest  and  non-payment  of  dues ;  union  stamp  with- 
drawn from  three  local  concerns  and  returned  to  national  headquarters ; 
apiilications  for  continued  use  of  labels  refused  by  national  secretary  who 
declared  such  use  unconstitutional  in  locality  where  no  local  union  existed. 

Cigar  Makers  No.   226  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U Disputed  price 

list  fortreers  jointly  referred  by  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  and  W.  &  V.  O. 
Kimball  to  State  Board  for  settlement. 

Industrial  Changes.     In   October,  Gore  Lace  Shoe  Co.  incorporated. 

F.  M.  Hodgdon,  shoes,  erected  two  additional  floors  to  factor}^ 

Charles  A.  Roberts,  shoes,  began  operations. 

November.     Tlie  Haverhill  Boxboard  Co.  shut  down  one  machine,  i3re- 
paratory  to  discontinuing  manufacture  of  paper ;  will  manufacture  boxboard 

only;  company  reorganized. L.  G.  Brown  and  T.  M.  Arnold  entered 

into  partnership  to  manufacture  Avomen's  McKay  shoes,  under  firm  name 
of  Arnold-Brown  Shoe  Co. ;  incorporated. 

December.    -Beal   Bros,  purchased   building  to  i;se  for  dyehouse. 

Allen  Machine  Co.  purchased  machinery  and  fixtures  of  the  Hibbard  &  Per- 
kins Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  will  move  machinery  to  this 
city. Bradford  Hat  Co.  shut  down. 

January.     Furber    Shoe  Machine   Co.  absorbed  by  United  Shoe    Ma- 
chinery Co. Haverhill  Building  Association  erected  eight-story  brick 

factory,  200  x  50 ;  in  May,  leased  factory  to  W.  &  V.  O.  Kimball,  shoe 
manufacturer. 

February.     E.  A.  Jennings   leased  facto i-y  and  began  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  slippers. 

March.     James    E.    Brickett  purchased  land  and  factory. Geddes 

Remedy  Co.  incorporated;  in  May,  began  operations. 

Ajiril.     Flanders  Shoe  Co.  incorporated,  succeeding  W.  A.  Flanders  &  Co. 

W.  S.  Chase  &  Sons,  Inc.,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  incorporated. 

Knipe  Bros.,  Inc.,  shoes,  increased  capital  from  $20,000  to  $35,000. 

May.     Emmons  Bros.   &  Co.,  straw  hats,  leased  factory  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  The  Gilman  Hat  Co.,  Inc. 

July.     William  W.  Appleton  &  Co.,  counters,  increased  factory  space. 

August.     Haverhill    Electric    Co.    increased    cajntal  to    $75,000. 

Emery    &   Marshall,  shoes,   leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  W.    & 

V.  O.  Kimball. Broadwalk  Shoe  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  incorporated; 

in  September,  began  operations. 

Se2)tember.     Howard  L.  Porter,  boots  and  shoes,  went  out  of  business. 

B.  M.  Farber  &  Co.,  inner  soles,  dissolved  partnership;  J.  H.  Hyman 

will  continue  the  business. Edward  J.Clifford  &  Co.  organized  and 
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began  manufacture  of  women's  shoes. Hilliard  &  Tabor,  shoes,  began 

erection  of  one-story  addition  to  factory. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments. 
The  total  cases  and  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill  for 
the  year  1905-06,  as  compared  with  the  year  1904-05,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  40  pairs  being  considered  the  avei'age  number  to  each  case : 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments  from  Haverhill 


October, 
November, 
December, . 
January, 
February,   . 
March, 
April, . 
May,    . 
June,  . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 

Totals, 


31,606 
32,748 
36,562 
35,448 
33,552 
39,846 
35,199 
35,675 
35,035 
27,359 
34,321 
35,069 


412,420 


1,264,240 
1.309,920 
1,462,480 
1,417,920 
1,342,080 
1,593,840 
1,407,960 
1,427,000 
1,401,400 
1,094,360 
1,372,840 
1,402,760 

16,496,800 


1905-06 

Cases 

Pairs 

36,785 

1,471,400 

34,129 

1,365,160 

36,419 

1,456,760 

53,412 

2,136,480 

48,508 

1,940,320 

55,182 

2,207,280 

50,043 

2,001,720 

55,282 

2,211,280 

44,747 

1,789,880 

38,223 

1,528,920 

42,148 

1,685,920 

37,603 

1,504,120 

532,481 


21,299,240 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years  shows  that  120,061  more 
cases,  representing  4,802,440  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  were  shipped  from 
Haverhill  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906,  than  in  the  preceding  12 
months,  the  increase  being  29.11  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  boot  and  shoe  shipments  for  each  of  the 
past  10  years,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  year,  in  numbers  and 
percentages  : 

Boot  and  Shoe  Shipments  from  Haverhill :  1897-1906. 


INCKKASE    (+),   OR  DE- 

CREASB  (— ),  AS  Compared  with 

Cases 

Pairs 

THE  Preceding  Year 

Years  ending  Skptkmber  30  — 

Number 

Cases 

Pairs 

ages 

1897 

419,586 

16,783,440 

1898, 

398,980 

l.=i,959,200 

-20,606 

—824,240 

-4.91 

1899, 

451,577 

18,063,080 

+52,597 

+2,103,880 

+13.18 

1900, 

406,787 

16,271,480 

—44,790 

—1,791,600 

—9.92 

1901, 

410,409 

16,416,360 

+3,622 

+144,880 

+0.89 

1902, 

443,884 

17,755,360 

+.33,475 

+1,339,000 

+8.16 

1903, 

4.=)8,288 

18,331  ,.520 

+14,404 

+576,160 

+3.24 

1904, 

410,978 

16,439,120 

-  47,310 

—1,892,400 

—10.32 

1905, 

412,420 

16,496,8')0 

+1,442 

+57,680 

+0.35 

1906, 

532,481 

21,299,240 

+12' ',061     +4,802,440 

1 

+29.11 

The  shipments  of  1906  show  a  gain,  as  compared  with  those  of  1897,  of 
112,895  cases  (4,515,800  pairs),  or  26.91  per  cent. 
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"Welfare  Work.  J.  II.  Winchell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  shoe  manufacturers, 
maintain  a  lunch  room  in  their  factory  for  the  accommodation  of  em- 
ployees. The  results,  particularly  during  the  Winter  months,  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  many  of  the  employees  appreciating  esjiecially  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  light  breakfast  after  reaching  the  factory.  Only  such 
foods  as  can  be  easily  cooked  and  served  are  provided,  and  the  employees 
are  charged  the  smallest  sum  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  food  and  service. 

Hinsdale. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  W.  B.  Dean,  staves,  erected 
addition  to  mill.         January.     Hinsdale  Woolen  Co.  shut  down. 

Holbrook. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  May,  The  Collins  Axe  Co.  incorporated  to 

succeed  Collins  &  Butman ;  began  operations. 

Holden. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  resumed  operations  after  shut  down  since  August,  1905; 
in  August,  incorporated.  December.  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewer- 
age Board  purchased  Glen  Mills  and  other  property  owned  by  James 
Dorr. 

HOLYOKE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  January,  the  strike  ordered  by  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  253  affected  two  local  printing  firms  and  involved  14 
printers ;  demand  was  for  an  eight-hour  day ;  places  of  strikers  were 
filled,  although  imion  has  not  declared  strike  off.  June.  Deane  Steam 
Pump  Co.  had  77  molders,  coremakers,  and  apprentices  go  out  on  strike  to 
enforce  demand  for  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $2.75  to  $3, 
increase  of  25  cents  a  day  for  those  receiving  $3,  and  reduction  in  daily 
hours  of  labor  from  10  to  nine ;  a  compromise  settlement  was  made  in 
three  days,  firm  granting  the  nine-hour  day;  Iron  Molders  Union  No.  115 

involved. Twelve  cylinder  press   feeders,    employed    by    White    & 

Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co. ,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  $7  to  $8  ;  places  filled. 
September.  Twenty-four  dresser  tenders,  emi^loj-ed  by  The  American 
Thread  Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  weekly  wages  from  $13.50  to  $15  ;  com- 
pany made  counter  proposition  to  place  department  on  a  j^iece  basis  and 
to  guarantee  an  average  wage  of  $15  for  a  full  week  of  58  hours'  production ; 
on  October  8,  strikers  returned,  having  accejjted  proposition  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  FarrAljiaca  Co.  volun- 
tarily increased  wages  of  employees  10  per  cent  to  go  into  effect  January  1 ; 

about  1,750  operatives  benefited. Eleven  local  firms  signed  agreement 

presented  by  Typographical  Union  No.  253  for  eight-hour  workday  for  book 
and  job  printers.         February.     The  Beebe-Webber  Co.,  woolens,  granted 
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increase  of  five  per  cent  in  wages  of  weavers  ;  10  per  cent  increase  had 
been  requested;   200  weavers  affected.         May.     Union    bakers  granted 

increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $2.40  to  $2.60 Barber  shops, 

with  three  exceptions,  granted  request  of  Barbers  Union  No.  545  for  closing 
of  shops  Saturday  at  10.30  p.m.  instead  of  11  p.m.  and  minimum  wage 

of  $13  a  week  instead  of  $12. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  2 

were  granted  request  for  increase  in  wages  from  50  to  55  cents  an  hour 
and  Saturday  half-holiday ;  mason  tenders  (about  200)  were  granted  in- 
crease from  $2.40  to  $2.60  a  day.         June.     As  result  of  strike,  Deane 

Steam  Pump  Co.  granted  molders  the  nine-hour  day. Retail   clerks 

were  granted  the  usual  weekly  Wednesday  half-holiday  during  July  and 
August.         July.     Union  molders  were  generally  granted  the  nine-hour 

day;    about   125    men  benefited. Theatrical     stage    employees  were 

granted  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  September.  Lyman  Mills  re- 
cently increased  wages  in  several  departments  on  piece-work,  the  increase 

averaging  about  four  per  cent. Farr   Alpaca  Co.  increased  wages  on 

piece-work  about  five  per  cent. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  C.  L.  U.  appointed  committee  to  visit 
cio'ar  stores  in  city  to  protest  against  sale  of  cigars  made  by  certain  com- 
pany and  to  advance  sale  of  Holyoke-made  cigars ;  placed  local  manufac- 
turing concern  on  unfair  list.         November.     Central  Labor  Union  made 

protest  to  Mayor   and  Park  Commissioners   against  Sunday  work. 

Joint  committee  of  brewery  workmen's  unions  of  Springfield  and  Holyoke 
held  meeting  in  Springfield  where  code  of  by-laws  for  joint  use  was  drawn 
up.  March.  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  censuring  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  overtime  and  picketing  bills  before  the  State 
Legislature  and  commending  Senators  who  favored  the  bills.  April. 
Iron  Molders  No.  115  requested  nine-hour  workday  with  minimum  daily 
wage  of  $3,  beginning  May  1 ;  in  June,  as  result  of  strike,  Deane  Steam 
Pump  Co.,  the  largest  employers,  granted  nine-hour  day  but  refused  in- 
crease ;    in   Jul}',    nine-hour   day  generally    granted. Central  Labor 

Union  appointed  special  committee  to  urge  the  granting  of  an  eight-hour 
day  to  park-keepers.  May.  Bakers  No.  96  requested  increase  of 
weekly  Avages  for  foremen  from  $18  to  $19  ;  second  hands,  $15  to  $16  ; 

and  bench  workers,  $13  to  $14. Woolen  and  Worsted  Dresser  Tenders 

No.  510  and  Woolen  and  Worsted  Weavers  No.  513  organized. Typo- 
graphical No.  253  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31  as  follows : 
Per  capita  tax,  $187;  supplies,  simdries,  etc.,  $19;  subscriptions  to 
journal,  $27;  assessments,  $978;  making  total  of  $1,211;  paid  to  inter- 
national funds,  $1,158,  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $53.  Benefits  drawn 
from  strike  fund  of  international  union,  $1,808.  July.  Steps  were 
taken  by  C.  L.  U.  toward  formation  of  a  building  trades  council  of  all 
building  trades  in  city.         September.     Typographical  No.  253  reported 

membership  of    44. During    the   past  year  Bookbinders  Union  was 

organized. 
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Industrial  Changes.    In  October,  National  Felting  Co.  shutdown;  in 

November,  moved  to  Easthampton  ;  incorporated. American  Writing 

Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for  brick  boiler  house,  40  x  65,  for  Riverside 
No.  3  Mill ;  in  March,  purchased  mill  site  adjacent  to  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Co.'s  canal,  which  was  equipped  last  year  with  headgates  and  tail 
races ;  in  September,  drew  up  plans  for  erection  of  six  brick  factories, 
one  to  be  300  x  66,  one  280  x  72,  two  150  x  66,  all  four  stories,  and  two 

three-story  buildings,   216x72  each. The  Beebe-Webber  Co.  placed 

order  for  24  heavy  worsted  looms  ;  will  occupy  factory  vacated  by  National 
Felting  Co. George  W.  Prentiss  &  Co. ,  wire,  awarded  contract  for  two- 
story  and  basement  addition,  50  x  28,  to  connect  two  main  buildings. 

Ross  &  Bray,  bicycles,  awnings,  etc.,  erected  four-story  brick  building, 
41x27.  November'.  Smith  Tablet  Co.,  pajier  pads  and  tablets,  suc- 
ceeded by  The  Smith  Tablet  Co.,  Inc. Crocker-McElwain  Co.,  paper, 

increased  capital  from  $300,000  to  $350,000  ;  in  August,  increased  capital 
from   $350,000   to   $600,000.         December.     National    Blank   Book  Co. 

awarded  contract  for  additional  story  to  factory. C.  Elmer  Pojje  Paper 

Co.  which  began  operations  in  June,  1905,  incorporated.  January.  Farr 
Alpaca  Co.  raised  one-story  building,  100  x  50,  three  stories ;  in  February 
and  March,  installed  new  looms;  in  July,  increased  capital  from  $400,000 

to  $1,200,000. Holyoke  Belting  Co.  increased  capital  from  $20,000 

to  $40,000;  installed  belt  jsresses  and  55  stretching  frames.  February. 
Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.  purchased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Holj-oke 
Thread  Co.         March.     The  Taylor-Burt  Co.,   paper,   increased  capital 

from  $60,000  to  $80,000. Goddard  Machine  Co.  went  out  of  business. 

Barlow  Mfg.  Co.,  metal  display  fixtures,  increased  capital  to  $75,000^ 

April.  The  American  Thread  Co.  moved  machinery  from  plant  in  Milford, 
N.  H. ;  in  August,   awarded  contract  for  three-story  storehouse,  90  x  90. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two  one-story  additions,  100  x  60 

and  150x50.         May.     Chemical  Paper  Co.  erected  two-story  addition, 

200x75. Eureka    Ruling  &  Binding  Co.   erected    stock  house;    in 

September,  increased  capital  from  $15,000  to  $55,000. American  Pad 

&  Paper  Co.  erected  addition  to  stock  house,  125  x  16.         June.     Holyoke 

Water  Power  Co.  ei'ected  new  power  house. Holyoke  Electrotyjjing 

Co.  dissolved  partnership ;  in  July,  succeeded  by  new  corporation  under 
same  name.  July.  Holyoke  Motor  Works  erected  addition,  65  x  40  ; 
in  September,  reorganized ;  succeeded  by  new  corporation,  Holyoke  Motor 

Foundry  Co. ;  will  do  a  foundry  and  general  manufacturing  business. 

J.  Louis  Perkins,  paper,  installed  machinery. B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son» 

machinery  and  tools,  incorporated  vinder  name  of  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,^ 

Inc. Stony  Brook  Paper  Co.,  private  firm,  incorporated  under  same 

name.  August.  Hanemann  Bi'os.,  monuments,  incorporated  as  Hane- 
mann  Monument  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Mill  Relief  Society  connected  with  the  Farr 
Alj^aca  Co.  was  organized  in  May,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bene- 
fits at  the  time  of  sickness  and  death.     All  of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
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jjany  are  members,  there  being  no  requirements  for  admission  and  no 
admission  fee.  Ten  cents  every  foiu"  weeks  are  paid  for  dues,  and  a  sick 
benefit  of  $2  a  week  is  paid  for  a  period  of  10  weeks,  while  $20  is  given 
to  a  deceased  members  beneficiaries.  During  the  past  year,  $1,861  was 
paid  in  benefits,  $306.94  being  contributed  to  fund  by  firm. 

The  benefit  association  of  the  employees  of  the  National  Blank  Book  Co. 
was  organized  in  1880.  Any  employee  of  the  company  under  50  years  of 
age  is  entitled  to  membership,  and  the  admission  fee  is  $1  for  males  and 
50  cents  for  females.  Benefits  of  $6  a  week  for  males  and  $3  for  females 
are  paid  for  a  period  of  13  weeks,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  also  given. 
The  association  has  100  members,  and  $300  was  paid  in  benefits  the  past 
year. 

Hopedale. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Hopedale  Mutual  Benefit  Association  was  organ- 
ized June  12,  1888,  by  employees  of  the  Draper  Co.  The  association  elects 
its  own  oflicers  and  is  independent  of  the  company  in  its  management. 
Any  person  having  been  in  the  emjiloy  of  the  company  one  month  may, 
upon  payment  of  $1,  become  a  member  of  the  association,  if  recommended 
by  three  directors.  Sickness,  accident,  and  death  benefits  are  paid  by  the 
association,  the  death  benefit  being  $100  and  the  sickness  and  accident 
benefits  $5  a  week  after  the  first  week  of  disability  for  not  more  than  12 
weeks  in  one  year.  Eight  weeks'  actual  work  for  the  Draper  Co.  in  a  year 
is  necessary  to  entitle  a  member  to  draw  benefits,  and  a  member  forfeits 
his  right  to  membership  on  leaving  the  employ  of  the  comj^any  unless  he 
is  re-employed  within  four  weeks.  Members  pay  30  cents  a  month  regular 
dues,  and  are  subject  to  a  si^ecial  assessment  for  the  payment  of  death 
benefits.  AVhen  the  balance  in  the  treasuiy  exceeds  $700  the  collection  of 
dues  is  suspended  until  the  balance  falls  below  $500 ;  dues  are  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  members,  and  the  service  of  collecting  dues  without  ex- 
pense to  the  association  is  the  only  direct  contribution  made  by  the  company. 
On  Dec.  1,  1906,  the  association  had  645  members  and  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $538;  the  dues  collected  during  the  12  months  preceding  had 
amounted  to  $1,898,  and  the  benefits  paid  to  $1,913,  including  one  death 
benefit ;  during  the  months  of  March,  June,  and  November  no  dues  were 
collected.  A  summary  of  the  business  done  since  the  establishment  of  the 
association  shows  that  in  18V^  years  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion have  amounted  to  less  than  $600  ;  dues  and  assessments  to  the  amount 
of  $23,621  have  been  collected  ;  and  $18,185  has  been  paid  out  to  disabled 
members  and  $4,500  to  the  estates  of  deceased  members.  Care  is  uni- 
formly exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  association  to  insure  a  proper 
distribution  of  benefits. 

The  Draper  Co.  provides  model  dwellings  for  its  employees,  adding  new 
houses  each  year  as  need  arises.  The  rents  range  from  .$1.75  a  week,  for 
some  of  the  older  houses,  to  $2.50  and  $3.62  a  week  for  the  ncAver  and 
more  attractive  cottages.     All  the  houses  (two-family  houses  jji-edominate) 
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are  two  and  one-half  stories  high  ;  they  are  fitted  with  gas  and  electricity, 
and  are  planned  to  combine  convenience  and  economy  of  space  with 
the  most  attractive  appearance  possible ;  and  there  are  at  least  15 
different  styles  of  houses  in  the  village.  Streets  are  wide  and  well  laid 
out,  and  the  houses  all  have  good  yards  and  lawns  planted  with  trees  and 
flower  beds.  Each  year  the  company  distributes  $375  in  cash  prizes  for 
well-kept  lawns  and  gardens.  The  village  has  a  complete  sewer  system 
which  was  built  and  is  maintained  by  the  Draper  Co.,  and  most  of  the 
public  buildings  —  the  town  hall,  library,  high  school,  churches,  etc.  — in 
the  town  were  given  by  officers  of  the  company.  For  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees who  desire  to  live  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Milford,  the  com- 
pany has  erected  a  large  number  of  brick  tenement  houses  there,  for  which 
rents  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  week  are  charged. 

Although  the  Draper  Co.  does  not  maintain  a  definite  pension  system,  it 
has  given  a  life  pension  and  a  home  to  some  of  its  older  employees  who 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  after  a  long  term  of  service. 

Hopkintoii. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Herminia  Silk  Co.  began  opera- 
tions in  mill  formerly  occupied  by  Andrew  Fyrberg  Arms  Co.  Seii- 
leynber.  Barnard-Briggs  IVIfg.  Co.,  autos,  incorporated  and  purchased 
business  of  N.  E.  Automobile  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  will  occupy  factory 
formerly  occupied  by  Woodville  Shoe  Co. 

H  ubbards  ton. 

Industrial  Changes.     In   July,  A.  C.  Moulton,  satinets,   of   North 

Rutland,  purchased  mill  and  water  privilege. W.  H.  BoAvdlear  &  Co., 

compounds  of  waxes,  gums,  etc.,  incorporated  as  The  W.  H.  Bowdlear 
Co. 

Hudson. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  local  contractors  granted 
request  of  Carpenters  Union  No.  400  for  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day,  to  take 
effect  May  1.  May.  Typographical  No.  281,  of  Marlborough,  secured 
eight-hour  day  for  members  emj^loyed  in  book  and  job  offices. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  The  Direct  Corehair  Co.  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  textile  fabrics  ;  purchased  land  ;  in  December,  began 
erection  of  brick  building,  200  x  60,  with  power  house,  62  x  30.  Decem- 
ber. Thomas  Kelley  &  Co.,  blankets,  of  Turner,  Me.,  purchased  mill 
formerly  occupied  by  Hudson  Blanket  Co.  and  moved  machinery  here. 
January.  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  began  erection  of  six-story  addition, 
100x60. 

Huntington. 
Industrial  Changes.     In  October,    Massasoit  Woolen  Mills,-  whose 
factory  was  burned  in  April,  began  to  rebuild  ;  reorganized  with  capital  of 
$40,000  to    manufacture  worsted  and  wool   suitings,  with    equipment   of 
seven  sets  of  cards  and  30  looms  ;  in  January,  installed  new  machinery. 
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Hyde  Park. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Car  Workers :  Plymouth  Rock  Lodge 
No.  184  organized.  May.  Steamfitters  Helpers  No.  76  closed  charter 
with  50  members. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  John  T.  Robinson  Co.,  paper-box 

machinery,  increased  capital  from   $65,000    to    $100,000. Columbia 

Wire  Cordage  Co.  purchased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Gould  Wire 
Cord  Co.  and  began  operations;  latter  company  went  out  of  busmess. 
November.  Madeira  Rubber  Co.  began  operations.  March.  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  awarded  contract  for  a  machine, 
erecting,  and  boiler  shop  of  brick,  150  x  900,  and  blacksmith  shop, 
80  X  354.  May.  Fairmount  Wool  Scouring  &  Mfg.  Co.  erected  two- 
story  addition,  120  x  45. 

Welfare  Work.  The  relief  association  connected  with  the  Becker- 
Brainard  Milling  Machine  Co.  Avas  organized  in  April,  1902,  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  members  for  loss  of  work  through  sickness  or  resulting  from 
accident.  Any  person  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
for  one  month  or  over  is  eligible  to  membership,  and  there  are  153  mem- 
bers at  present  in  the  association.  The  admission  fee  is  50  cents,  and  dues 
are  25  cents  a  month.  Benefits  of  $6  a  week  for  13  Aveeks  are  paid,  and 
$328  in  benefits  were  paid  during  past  year. 

Ipswich. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  the  Ipswich  Mills  were  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute,  55  ring  spinners  and  doffers  striking  for  increased 
wages ;  in  about  a  week  wages  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  strikers  re- 
turned to  work. 

Lancaster. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  National  Comb  Co.  removed  here 
from  Leominster;  on  June  24,  factory  destroyed  by  fire. 

LAWRENCE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  January,  at  Pacific  Mills,  230  spinners 
(gii'ls)  struck  to  secure  change  in  working  conditions ;   about  one  week 

later  spinners  returned  to  work  under  same   conditions. The  strike 

action  (against  employment  of  non-union  workmen)  of  178  carpenters  and 
joiners,  employed  on  the  Wood  Worsted  INIills,  caused  78  others  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  in  about  a  month  all  but  23  men  were  rein- 
stated, no  concessions  being  made ;  Carpenters  District  Council  and  Locals 
Nos.  Ill  and  551  involved. 

Ajyril.  Owing  to  slight  reduction  in  wages,  24  machinery  hoisters,  em- 
ployed at  the  Wood  Worsted  Mills,   struck;   places  filled. A  labor 

dispute  over  the  retention  of  an  apprentice,  hired  during  absence  of  other 
apprentices  afterwards  reinstated,  caused  the  strike  of  45  iron  molders  em- 
ployed by  Wm.  R.  Hart;  apprentice,  over  whom  dispute  arose,  voluntarily 
left,  and  strikers  retiirned  in  one  day  ;  Iron  Molders  Union  No.  83  involved. 

May.     By  order  of  Carpenters   Union  No.  Ill,   about  500  carpenters,' 
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emploj'ed  by  contractors  in  Lawrence  and  vicinity,  struck  for  an  advance 
in  wages  from  $2.50  to  .$3,  the  eight-hour  day,  and  closed  sho]) ;  in  two 
weeks  about  one-half  of  the  contractors  granted  luiion's  demands ;  other 
contractors  granted  a  daily  wage  of  $3  and  maintained  open  shop  ;  contract- 
ors were  members  of  Master  Builders'  Association. 

Sejitember.  Twenty-one  engineers,  stonemasons,  and  derrickmen,  em- 
ployed by  W.  N.  Pike  &  Sons  on  the  Washington  Mills  Dyehouse,  struck 
to  enforce  reinstatement  of  suspended  employee;  most  of  the  men  returned 
to  work  in  three  days,  no  concessions  being  granted. Molders,  core- 
makers,  and  helpers  (13)  employed  by  J.  H.  Home  &  Sons  Co.  struck  for 
nine-hour  da}^  and  Saturday  half -holiday ;  no  concessions  granted ;  Iron 
Molders  Union  Xo.  83  involved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Typographical  Union 
No.  51  secured  eight-hour  day  for  members  employed  in  book  and  job 
offices. 

December.  American  Woolen  Co.  granted  10  per  cent  wage  increase  to 
oiseratives  employed  at  the  Washington  Mills  and  Prospect  Worsted  Mill 

to  take  effect  January  1;  about  7,000   operatives  affected. Arlington 

Mills  established  a  new  wage  schedule,  to  go  into  effect  in  January,  for  all 
departments  (where  pay  has  been  below  standard  of  other  mills)  ;  in  March, 
readjusted  wage  scale,  thereby  increasing  wages  of  7,000  operatives. 

January.  Crescent  Worsted  Co.  granted  employees  10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages. 

March.  Pacific  Mills,  cotton  goods,  increased  wages  of  operatives; 
amount  of   increase  averaged  nearly  10   per  cent ;  about  6,000  operatives 

affected. Everett  Mills,    cotton  goods,   increased  wages  of  its   1,200 

operatives ;  amount  of  increase  averaged  10  per  cent. 

April.  Pemberton  Co.,  cotton  goods,  granted  operatives  a  wage  in- 
crease averaging  about  five  per  cent. 

May.  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Union  No.  295  were  granted 
request  for  wage  of  $18  a  week,  nine-hour  day,  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, Sundays,  and  legal  holidaj^s. 

Ju7ie.  Barbers  Union  No.  235  accepted  plan  of  master  barbers  for 
closing  shops  at  8  p.m.  instead  of  9  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings 
and  11  P.M.  on  Saturday. 

July.  Plasterers  LTnion  No.  102  was  granted  request  for  inci'ease  in 
daily  wages  from  $3.60  to  $4. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Dyers  and  Finishers  No.  469  admitted 
50  new  members. 

May.  Iron  Molders  No.  83  requested  a  minimum  daily  wage  of  $3  for 
nine  hours,  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  day ;   employers  posted  open  shop 

notices. Typographical  No.  51  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May 

31,  as  follows :  Per  capita  tax,  $198;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $3;  sub- 
scriptions to  jovirnal,  $28;  assessments,  $918;  making  total  of  $1,147. 
Paid  to   international  funds,  $1,091 ;   and  to  Union  Printers  Home,  $57. 
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July.  Reported  that  47  local  imions  were  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.  ; 
seven  not  affiliated. 

September.     Lathers  No.   90    affiliated  with   Wood,  Wire,   and   Metal 

Lathers  District  Council. Typographical  No.  51  reported  membership 

of  44. During  the  past  year  the  following  unions  were  organized: 

Building  Laborers  No.  220  (Italian),  Lathers  No.  90,  Plumbers  No.  283. 
and  Machine  Warp  Dressers. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  Lawrence  Dye  Works  Co. 
began  erection  of  three-story  brick  mill,  250  x  50 ;  in  March,  installed  ma- 
chinery; in  July,  purchased  land;  in  August,  increased  capital  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  ;  in  Sejitember,  began  erection  of  factory  and  store- 
house.   Lawrence  Gas  Co.  erected  additions. 

November.  Eastern  Finishing  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  water-proof 
canvas,   and  will   move   to   new   one-story   building,    70  x   25,    recently 

erected. George  H.  Woodman,    Inc.,    incorporated   to    manufacture 

shoes. 

December.  Joseph  Battles  Co.,  textile  machinery,  recently  succeeded 
by  The  Textile  Machinery  Specialty  Co. ;  increased  capital  from  $25,000 

to  $100,000. Wood  Worsted  Mills  completed  erection  of  storehouse, 

250  X  75 ;  in  February,  completed  erection  of  four-story  power-house  and 
two-story  boiler-house ;  in  March,  completed  erection  of  Section  A  of  six- 
story  brick  factory,  500  x  123  ;  installed  machineiy  and  began  enrolment 
of  employees ;  in  May,  purchased  land ;  practically  completed  erection  of 
Section  B,  500  x  123,  and  of  Section  C,  441  x  123  ;  in  June,  began  erection 
of  seven-story  storehouse,  408  x  104  ;  in  July,  had  about  200  looms  running 
in  Section  A ;  began  erection  of  duplicate  six -story  mill,  first  section  to  be 
D,  405  feet  long. 

January.     William  and  Charles  Beck,   linen  goods,  erected  addition. 

E.  Frank  Lewis,  wool  scouring  and  carbonizing,  resumed  operations 

on  full  time  after  shut  down. 

February.  Arlington  Mills,  cotton  and  Avoolen  goods,  began  operations 
in  dyehouse ;  completed  erection  of  addition  to  power  jjlant ;  in  March, 
closed  Atherton  Mill,  in  Tewksbury,  and  transferred  employees  and  ma-, 
chinery  here ;  in  April,  purchased  additional  land ;  in  July,  installed  80 
looms  ;  in  August,  installed  filtration  plant. Co-operative  File  Co.  in- 
corporated under  same  name. 

March.  Everett  Mills,  cotton  goods,  began  erection  of  five-story  brick 
addition  to  No.  3  Mill,   78  x  120. 

May.     Merrimac  Iron  Foimdry  awarded  contract  for  two-story  foundry, 

100x200. Crescent  Worsted  Co.  purchased  mill  owned  by  Concord 

Mfg.  Co.  in  West  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  will  operate  same;  in  June,  in- 
creased capital  from  $20,000  to  $100,000 ;  in  September,  began  erection 
of  addition  to  mill  in  South  Lawrence. 

June.  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  sheetings,  shut  down  300  looms  because 
of  inability  to  secure  employees. 
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September.  During  the  past  year  Lawrence  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  pur- 
chased factory  at  Methuen  and  removed  there. 

Welfare  Work.  An  association  for  the  relief  of  employees  of  the 
Briggs  &  Allyn  Mfg.  Co.  injured  by  accidents  was  organized  in  1890.  All 
em^jloyees  except  glaziers  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  dues  are  20 
cents  a  month.  Benefits  are  paid  for  loss  of  work  by  accidents  only,  $1 
for  each  working  day  being  paid  until  return  of  member  to  work.  There 
are  93  members  in  the  association,  and  $294  was  paid  in  benefits  during 
the  past  year. 

Lee. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Smith  Paper  Co.  completed  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  including  increase  of  water  jjower;  in  June, 
awarded  couti-act  for  two-story  brick  engine  room,  39  x  40,  two-story 
brick  stock  house,  100x24,  and  two-story  brick  rag  and  bleach  room, 
60  X  49.  January.  Sweetwood  Toothpick  Co.,  of  New  York,  installed 
machinery  in  mill  formerly  occupied  by  Decker  &  Sabin.  June.  Moun- 
tain Mill  Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two-story  addition,  60  x  42. 

Leicester. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Chapel  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen 
goods,  erected  brick  mill ;  in  March,  increased  capital  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000;  purchased  land  and  four  tenement  houses.  November.  J.  D. 
Clark  Co.,  dress  goods,  shut  down  for  short  period  on  account  of  low  water. 
December.  Leicester  Card  Clothing  Co.  increased  capital  from  $16,000  to 
$30,000  ;  in  January,  installed  new  machinery.  January.  A.  Howarth 
&  Son,  woolen  dress  goods,  erected  boiler  house ;  in  March,  began  erec- 
tion of  two-story  brick  and  steel  mill,  372  x  85,  and  40  tenement  houses  ;  in 
May,  purchased  and  remodeled  old  building ;  installed  engine  and  ma- 
chinery in  new  mill ;  shut  down  wool-sorting  department  for  five  weeks. 

Welfare  Work.  To  provide  homes  for  the  operatives  to  be  employed 
in  the  new  mill  erected  during  1906  to  the  plant  of  Andrew  Howarth  & 
Sons,  the  company  has  built  a  number  of  cottages  and  tenement  houses, 
all  well  constructed  and  provided  with  modern  improvements.  Already 
46  of  the  tenements  are  occupied.  The  cottages  have  five  rooms  each  and 
rent  at  $6  a  month,  and  the  larger  houses  are  divided  into  six-room  tene- 
ments, renting  at  $7  a  month.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  houses  are 
terraced,  and  plans  have  been  made  to  have  attractive  grass  plots  and 
gardens  another  Summer.  A  sewerage  system,  built  and  kept  in  order  at 
the  company's  expense,  furnishes  drainage  for  all  the  company's  houses 
and  buildings,  and  by  an  original  device  the  sewers  are  flushed  every  five 
hours .  Various  other  measures  are  taken  by  the  company  to  insure  perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  mill  village  as  a  means  of  maintaining  good  health 
among  the  operatives.  Recently  the  company  has  comj^leted  a  building, 
the  lower  floor  of  which  is  to  l)e  occupied  by  post-oflice  and  store,  and  the 
upper  floor  by  a  hall  which  may  be  used  by  the  operatives,  at  a  nominal 
cost,  for  dances  and  entertainments. 
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Leominster. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Leominster  Worsted 
Co.  granted  oijeratives  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  to  take  effect 
January  1 ;  about  200  emploj^ees  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Carpenters  No.  794  requested  increase 
of  wages  from  $2.50  to  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day  to  take  effect  May  1. 
March.  Horn,  Celluloid,  Comb,  and  Novelty  Workers  No.  12074  held 
mass  meeting  for  purpose  of  reorganizing  and  increasing  membership,  it 
being  reported  that  there  were  3,000  workers  in  Leominster,  Fitchburg, 
Lancaster,  and  Clinton. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  Lathrop  &  Walker  leased  factory 

to  manufacture  combs. Mrs.  Amanda  Cobleigh  began  manufacture  of 

horn  hairpins.  November.  Leominster  Comb  Co.  began  erection  of 
three-story  factory,  130  x  40 ;  in  February,  sold  business  and  machinery 
of  upper  factory  on  Water  Street ;  retained  branch  on  Whitney  Street  which 

they  will  carry  on  in  new  factor}'  when  completed. Columbia  Comb 

Co.  erected  addition,  110x18.  December.  Owners  of  comb  factory, 
formerly  occuijied  by  Williams  &  Winn  Co.,  began  to  rebviild  burned  portion 
of  the  factory.  January.  The  Viscoloid  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two- 
story  factory,  122  x  38  ;  in  June,  awarded  contract  for  two  two-story  wings, 

20  x  20  and  38  x  30,  respectively. Tisdale  &  Russell,  new  firm,  erected 

three-story  wooden  factory,  75  x  30 ;  in  March,  began  manufacture  of 
combs.  February.  Crown  Novelty  Co.,  horn  and  celluloid  goods, 
which  began  operations  in  November,   1905,  incorporated;  will  occupy 

three-story  building  now  under  construction. Royal  Comb  Co.,  the 

organizers  of  which  purchased  business  and  machinery  of  Water  Street 
Factory  of  Leominster  Comb  Co.  in  November,  organized  and  incor- 
porated. March.  Alfred  Burke  &  Co.,  horn  and  celluloid  goods, 
purchased  machinery,  stock,  and  business  of  Cutler  Comb  Co.,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  which  they  will  remove  to  Leominster;  also  purchased  shop 
of   Danforth   Chemical   Co.         April.     Blanchard  &   Thompson  formed 

partnershij)  for  the  manufacture  of  horn  pins. Harvard  Novelty  Co., 

combs,  etc.,  incorporated;  in  June,  began  operations.  June.  National 
Comb  Co.  removed  to  Lancaster.         August.     Webster  Piano  Co.  awarded 

contract  for  erection  of  three-story  and  basement  addition,  80  x  50. 

Leominster  Gas  Light  Co.  merged  with  Massachusetts  Electric  Lighting 

Companies. F.  G.  Smith  Co.,  jiianos,  began  erection  of  three-story  and 

basement  addition,  100  x  50. 

Welfare  Work.  A  relief  feature  connected  with  the  cutting  depart- 
ment of  the  Wachusett  Shirt  Co.  was  organized  on  Oct.  4,  1900.  The  ad- 
mission fee  is  $3,  and  members  must  be  employed  in  the  cutting  depart- 
ment. Mutual  assessments  are  levied,  and  benefits  are  $6  a  week  for  four 
weeks.  There  are  at  present  21  members,  and  during  the  past  year  $102 
was  paid  in  benefits. 

A  relief  association  was  organized  by  the  employees  of  F.  A.  Whitney 
Carriage  Co.  Nov.  9,  1882.     The  only  requirement  for  admission  is  good 
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health,  and  the  admission  fee  is  60  cents,  with  dues  at  $1,25  a  year  or  25 
cents  a  month  when  needed.  Benefits  are  paid  for  loss  of  work  by  sick- 
ness or  accidents,  $5  a  week  being  given  for  eight  weeks.  There  are  132 
members,  and  $183.05  was  paid  in  benefits  during  the  past  year. 

Littleton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Conant,  Houghton  &  Co., 
elastic  goods,  awarded  contract  for  brick  power  house,  43  x  25.  A])ril. 
E.  T.  Cowdrey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  preserves,  incorporated  and  began  oj^eratious. 

LOWELL. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
method  of  imposing  fines  for  damaged  shoes  caused  32  lasters  employed 
by  Stover  &  Bean  to  strike,  throwing  200  other  operatives  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  in  a  little  over  a  week  places  of  strikers  were  filled. Fifty-five 

spinners,  employed  at  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  struck  on  account 
of  change  of  overseers  ;  strike  action  threw  40  weavers  out  of  work  for  one 
day ;  strikers  returned  to  work  in  two  days  under  unchanged  conditions. 

November.  About  120  creeler  boys  in  the  employ  of  Bigelow  Carpet 
Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wages  ;  strike  caused  loss  to  employers  of  about 
15  per  cent  in  production,  weavers  doing  their  own  creeling ;  in  about  10 

days  boys  returned  to  work  at  old  rates. Tailors  Union  No.  103  ordered 

a  strike  of  nine  members  emi^loyed  by  John  J.  Sullivan  ;  union  objected 
to  work  being  sent  out  of  the  city  to  be  made  ;  after  four  months  strike  was 
declared  off,  union  working  conditions  being  granted. 

December.  Fifteen  machinists  emploj-ed  by  the  Shaw  Machine  Co. 
struck  in  sj^mpathy  with  discharged  overseer ;  the  next  day,  discovering 
their  action  had  been  unjustifiable,  several  strikers  applied  for  reinstate- 
ment ;  firm  took  back  some  of  the  men,  places  of  others  were  filled. 

About  80  spinners  and  twisters  (Greeks)  employed  by  the  Merrimack  Mfg. 
Co.  struck  against  a  supposed  reduction  in  price  list ;  250  other  operatives 
were  thrown  out  of  work ;  a  week  later,  matter  being  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, strikers  returned  to  work. 

January.  Forty-four  compositors  employed  in  local  printing  oflices 
struck  to  enforce  demand  of  Typographical  Union  No.  310  for  the  eight- 
hour  day ;  on  September  30,  all  printing  oflices  but  two  were  reported 
woi'king  the  eight-hour  day. 

February.  The  strike  action  of  18  molders,  employed  at  the  A.  F. 
Nichols  Iron  Foundry,  caused  six  other  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work ;  the  demands  of  the  strikers  wei*e  for  a  daily  wage  of  $2.75,  a  nine- 
hour  day,  and  recognition  of  apprentice  rates ;  in  one  month  conferences 
between  the  firm  and  union  representatives  resulted  in  a  compromise  settle- 
ment of  strike;  new  agreement  called  for  a  wage  of  $2.76  for  10  hours' 
work  and  open  shop  (to  go  into  effect  March  19)  ;  Iron  Molders  Union 
No.  85  involved. 
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May.  A  dispute  over  the  discharge  of  a  fellow  workman  caused  17  jig- 
hands  and  dyehoiise  employees  at  the  Waterhead  Mills  to  leave  work ; 
places  were  filled  the  following  day. 

August.  Twenty-seven  polishers  and  buffers,  employed  by  the  Lamson 
Consolidated  Store  Service  Co.,  struck  for  increase  in  Avages  from  21%  to 
30  cents  an  hour ;  establishment  was  closed  about  five  weeks  and  began 
work  again  with  new  force  ;  on  September  30,  strike  had  not  been  declared 
off,  although  practically  all  the  strikers  had  found  employment  elsewhere. 

Forty -three  Greek  spinners,  employed  at  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk 

Mills,  left  work,  demanding  increase  in  wages ;  places  of  strikers  were 
immediately  filled. 

Sex>tember.  Sixty-five  (Greek)  workmen,  employed  in  fettling  of  iron 
castings  at  the  Lowell  Machine  Co.,  struck  on  account  of  objection  to  new 
foreman ;  the  company  assured  strikers  of  satisfactory  Avorking  conditions  ; 
men  returned  to  work  the  following  day. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Newport  Shoe  Co. 
granted    10   per   cent  increase   in  wages,  approximately  200  employees 

affected. Members  of  Typographical    Union  No.  310  were  granted 

eight-hour  day  in  book  and  job  olfices. 

December.  American  Woolen  Co.  increased  wages  10  per  cent  at  Bay 
State  Mills,  to  take  effect  in  January ;  300  employees  benefited. Middle- 
sex Co.,  woolens,  increased  wages  of  employees  10  per  cent,  to  take  effect 
January  1. 

January.  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co.  granted  five  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages. Three  local  foundries  increased  wages  of  employees 

from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day;  about  85  men  affected. Board  of  Charities 

established  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  ambulance  drivers. 

May.  Union  carpenters  were  granted  request  for  increase  in  wages 
from  31^4  to  35  cents  an  hour,  eight-hour  day,  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, double  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employees  No.  280  accejited  terms  of  agreement  offered  by  Boston 
and  Northern  Street  Ry.  Co.,  granting  increase  of  wages  on  sliding  scale 
basis  and  five  per  cent  increase  for  car-barn  employees,  agreement  to  take 
effect  June  4  and  to  terminate  in  four  years,  with  provision  that  after  two 
years  wage  scale  might  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Jiily.  As  a  result  of  agitation  begun  by  Textile  Council,  seven  cotton 
mills  increased  wages  of  emiiloyees  by  about  five  per  cent,  to  take  effect 
July  30. 

August.  Linemen  employed  by  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corp.  were 
granted  nine-liour  day  and  a  fixed  wage  of  $2.50. 

Trade  Unions.  In  Januai-y,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  indorsed  action 
of  Iron  Molders  No.  85  in  striking  against  two  local  foundries. Car- 
penters Nos.  49  and  1610  requested  increase  in  wages  to  take  effect  May  1 ; 
request  granted. 
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April.  Trades  and  Labor  Council  denounced  action  of  State  Senator 
from  local  district  in  not  voting  for  the  overtime  bill. 

May.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  39  admitted  80  mem- 
bers.  Typographical  No.  310  ]-eported  receipts  for  the  year  ending 

May  3 1 ,  as  follows :  Per  capita  tax,  $354;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $3; 
subscriptions  to  journal,  $51 ;  assessments,. $1,976,  making  total  of  $2,384; 
paid  to  international  funds,  $2,283  ;  and  to  Union  Printers  Home,  $101 ; 
benefits  drawn  from  strike  fund  of  international  union,  $8,133. 

June.     Teamsters  No.  72  admitted  30  teamsters  employed  by  city  street 

department. Trades  and  Labor  Council,  as  result  of  refusal  of  jmrk 

commissioners  to  grant  use  of  South  Common  to  labor  oi-ganization  on 
Labor  Day,  petitioned  for  injunction  restraining  park  commissioners  from 

renting  lots  on  South  Common  to  any  party  at  any  time. Horseshoers- 

No.  42  organized. 

Julij.  Textile  Council  I'equested  uniform  increase  of  10  per  cent  in 
wages  for  all  cotton  operatives  in  city  beginning  July  23  ;  mill  agents  re- 
fused uniform  increase  of  10  per  cent,  but  granted  increase  of  five  percent. 

September.     Carpenters  No.  49  reported  increase  of  50  members  during 

year. Carpenters  No.  1610  (French)  reported  increase  of  40  members 

since    previous   October,    making  present   membership   about    100. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  255  voted  to  fine  any  member  known  to  purchase  a 
non-union  hat. Typographical  No.  310  reported  membership  of  84. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Pentucket  Narrow  Fabric  Mill, 
non-elastic  narrow   fabrics,   incorporated,   purchased  factory,  and  began 

operations. Walter  L.  Parker  purchased  bobbin  shop  formerly  operated 

by  United  States  Bobbin  &  Shuttle  Co.  and  will  begin  operations. 

Barber  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  narrow  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,. 

continuing  business  of  William  Barber. Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.,  cottons, 

placed  52  lime  pits  and  installed  pin  wheel  and  paddles ;  in  January, 
installed  40  looms ;  in  April,  installed  carders ;  in  September,  erected 
dyehouse,  100x40. 

November.  Bigelow  Carpet  Co.  shut  down  its  ingrain  department  which 
had  been  running  on  short  time  and  transferred  employees  to  other  depart- 
ments ;  in  February,  completed  ei-ection  of  seven-story  brick  mill,  125  x  225, 
and  installed  machinery ;  in  March,  resumed  four-day  schedule  in  ingrain 

department;  in  August,  installed  50  Axminster  looms. Shaw  Machine 

Co.  completed  erection  of  factory,  installed  machinery,  and  began  opera- 
tions ;  in  March,  increased  capital  from  $300,000  to  $500,000 ;  in  May, 
shutdown;  about  700  employees  affected ;  in  July,  land,  buildings,  and 

greater   part   of    machinery    purchased   by    American    AVoolen    Co. 

Mawhinney  Shoe  Co.  erected  five-story  addition,  250  x  50,  to  be  operated 
under  name  of  Federal  Shoe  Co.  ;  in  May,  installed  machinery ;  in  July, 

incorporated  and  began  operations. Scannell  Boiler   Works   rebuilt 

boiler  house. J.  S.  Turner  Mfg.  Co.,  belting,  began  erection  of  two- 
story  mill. Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills,  flannels,  sheetings,  etc.,  erected 

two-story   addition   to    dyehouse. Hamilton   Mfg.   Co.,    prints,    shut. 
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down  printing  department ;  installed  two  turbine  water  wheel  units  ;  began 
erection  of  addition  to  finishing  department ;  in  March,  printing  depart- 
ment again  shut  down  for  one  week ;  600  em23lo3'ees  affected ;  in  April, 
installed  new  carding  macliines  ;  in  June,  printing  and  engraving  depart- 
ments shut  down  for  one  week. Advance  Mfg.  Co.  incoi'poraled  to 

manufacture  suspenders  and  overalls. 

December.  Musketaquid  Worsted  Co.,  dress  goods,  reorganized  and 
incorj)orated ;  leased  Nesmith  Mill ;  installed  additional  looms  for  fancy 
worsteds. 

January.     Howe  Mill  Crayon  Co.  began  operations. 
February.     Lawrence  IMfg.  Co.,  cotton  hosiery  yarns,  completed  erec- 
tion of  addition  to  factory  ;  in  May,  placed  order  for  new  cotton  machinery. 

Appleton  Co.,  flannels,  completed  erection  of  addition  and  will  install 

78    new    spinning  frames. Automatic  Time  Table   Co.,    advertising 

machines,  time  tables,  etc.,  incorporated. 

March.     The  Peerless  Skate  Co.  incorporated. 

Ajjril.     Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,   flannels,  installed  new  spinning 

frames. Hardware  business  of  the  late  H.  C.  Girard  was  reorganized 

and  incorporated  under  name  of  H.  C.  Girard  Co. 

May.     Boott  Cotton  Mills,  cotton  goods,  installed  revolving  flat  cards, 

spinning  frames,  and  twisters. Spaulding  &  Swett  Corp. ,  shoes,  changed 

name  to  L.  H.  Spaulding  Co. Belvidere  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  erected  one- 
story  brick  addition,  100x50. Knipe  Bros.,  Inc.,  sold  slipper  business 

to  James  L.  Donovan  &  Co.,  of  Everett;  will  continue  manufacture  of 

men's  shoes  only. Mack  &  Co.,  metal  work,  incorporated  under  name 

of  W.  A.  Mack  Co. Robert  Carruthers,  wire  goods,  incorporated  under 

name  of  Robert  Carruthers  Co. 

June.     Lowell  Packing  &  Provision  Co.   sohl  business   and  plant  to 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb. Lowell  Gas  Light  Co.  erected 

addition   to   trestle  works. Melvin   Bancroft  Co.,   piano   stools   and 

benches,  incorporated,  succeeding  Melvin  Bancroft. 

Jtily.  Eagle-Clnirch  Co.,  machinery  and  tools  for  washing  filn'ous 
materials,  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

August.  Lowell  "Weaving  Co.  purchased  land  on  which  they  planned 
to  build  factory  ;  in  September,  began  erection  of  two-story  mill,  300  x  70. 

Shaw  Stocking   Co.    began  erection  of  two-stoiy   brick  yarn  mill, 

245  X 118  ;  machinery  will  be  moved  to  new  mill  when  completed  ;  present 

mill  to  be  used  for  finishing  room. Merrimack  Engravino-  Co.,  cuts 

and  designs  for  illustrating,  incorporated  under  same  name. 

September.     U.  S.  Bunting  Co.,  worsted  dress  goods,  began  erection  of 

five-story   addition,   250  x  70. American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.  Ijegan 

erection  of  two-story  addition. — ^Boston  Baking  Powder  Co.,  formerly 
incorporated  under  Maine  laws,  incorporated  in  JMassachusetts  under  same 

name. During  the  past  year  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co.  erected 

one-story  brick    dyehouse,  195    x    70. Halebrook    Mfg.  Co.,  woolen 

goods,  incorporated  and  began  oijerations. 
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Welfare  Work.  The  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.  provides  a  room,  furnished 
witli  chairs  and  tallies,  and  apart  from  the  worlirooms  of  tlie  factory, 
where  employees  may  eat  their  dinners,  and  where  dinner  pails  may  be 
left  and  food  kept  warm. 

In  September,  the  Lowell  Textile  School  reopened  with  an  attendance 
about  30  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  year  1905-06.  During  the  Summer 
vacation  a  $12,000  plant  for  the  French  or  continental  system  of  worsted 
spinning  was  installed  in  the  school,  and  about  14,500  square  feet  of  floor 
space  were  made  available  for  school  use  in  accordance  with  a  resolve 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  June  appropriating  money  for  finishing 
additional  rooms  in  Kitson  and  Southwick  Halls  and  for  other  improve- 
ments. Three  acres  of  land  were  given  the  school  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  18  acres.  The  Legislature  of  1906  also  authorized  the 
payment  of  $29,000  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  uses  of  the  school, 
provided  $8,000  should  be  received  by  the  school  fi'om  the  city  of  Lowell 
or  other  sources.  In  April,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  increasing  the 
term  of  service  of  trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  elected  by  the 
alumni  from  two  years  to  four  years,  and  making  the  Lieutenant-Go vjernor 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Ludlow. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates,  jute  and 
hemp  spinning,  awarded  contract  for  erection  of  four-story  brick  mill, 
300  X  111 ;  in  September,  awarded  contract  for  brick  warehouse,  139  x  164, 
and  two  brick  transformer  houses. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Ludlow  ISIfg.  Associates  has  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  building  up  of  the  village  of  Ludlow,  its  first  problem 
with  the  growth  of  the  business  being  in  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  the 
building  of  houses  for  its  employees.  The  company  has  up  to  the  present 
time  laid  out  about  seven  miles  of  good  streets,  in  most  cases  built  of 
macadam,  with  gutters  of  concrete  and  sidewalks  curbed  with  the  same 
material.  The  company  has  also  laid  out  a  public  pai'k,  and  has  recon- 
structed or  established  water  works,  a  gas  plant,  and  electric  lighting 
stations. 

Model  houses  for  families  have  been  built,  most  of  them  cottages  — 
as  the  operatives  prefer  separate  cottages  —  containing  from  five  to  seven 
rooms,  with  running  water,  bathrooms,  and  furnaces  in  some  of  the 
larger  houses.  All  of  the  cottages  have  land  for  gardens  and  lawns, 
which  are  generally  made  attractive  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  These 
houses  rent  at  from  $6  to  $12  a  month,  and  for  $1  extra  electricity  is  sup- 
plied. About  300  homes  have  been  provided.  Boarding-houses  or  apart- 
ment houses  are  maintained  by  the  company,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
young  women.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  are  steam  heated,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  fitted  with  bathrooms.  The  men  pay  $4  a  week  and 
the  women  $2.75  for  room  and  board. 
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The  Hubbard  Memorial  Librar}',  which  was  given  to  the  town,  is  main- 
tained by  the  company.  The  company  ei'ccted  the  Masonic  building  for 
fraternal  organizations,  a  Union  Church  which  is  rented  to  church  organi- 
zations, and  a  large  school  building  which  is  rented  to  the  town  at  a  nomi- 
nal sum. 

The  company  operates  a  restaurant  and  bakei'y,  preparing  food  by 
scientific  methods  and  selling  practically  at  cost  to  its  employees ;  water 
is  also  provided  from  special  driven  wells.  A  social  secretary  looks  after 
the  welfare  work  of  the  employees,  and  a  resident  village  doctor  is  paid  by 
the  company  in  special  cases.  The  factories  are  provided  with  systems 
for  removing  dust  and  devices  for  safeguarding  life  and  limb.  Pensions 
to  employees  are  granted  in  special  cases,  although  no  regular  system  is 
in  operation.     A  savings  bank  is  also  conducted  by  the  company. 

The  Girls'  Institute  Association  was  organized  in  1903.  Classes  are 
conducted  in  cooking,  physical  culture,  sewing,  and  ample  opportimities 
are  given  for  recreation  games. 

The  Ludlow  Mfg.  Associates  has  increased  the  social  department  work 
by  the  erection  of  a  brick  Ijuilding,  100  x  60,  to  be  used  by  the  Ludlow 
Athletic  and  Recreation  Association  and  the  Girls'  Institute  Association. 
This  building  was  dedicated  in  July,  1906,  and  is  now  in  full  operation 
and  is  equipped  for  every  amusement  and  recreation.  The  basement  has 
a  bowling  alley,  swimming  tank,  shower  baths,  and  lockers.  In  the 
afternoons  children  are  instructed  in  swimming,  and  tliree  evenings  a  week 
each  are  given  over  to  the  instruction  of  men  and  women.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  girls'  parlor,  furnished  with  wicker  and  mission  furniture,  a 
piano,  etc.,  a  kitchen  for  the  cooking  school  fitted  with  every  convenience, 
and  a  laundry.  The  men's  recreation  room  contains  several  pool  tables. 
There  are  also  reading  and  smoking  rooms  and  a  coffee  room.  On  the 
upper  floor  is  a  large  hall  used  for  entertainments,  dancing,  and  basket 
ball  games.  It  is  also  equipped  with  gymnasium  apparatus.  While  the 
company  furnished  and  equipped  the  building  and  supplies  it  with  heat 
and  light  free  of  charge,  the  current  expenses  are  paid  by  the  organizations 
to  which  the  employees  belong.  The  building  is  in  charge  of  the  men's 
association.  The  girls  pay  quarterly  dues  of  25  cents,  10  cents  for  a  bath 
locker,  and  25  cents  a  quarter  for  any  class  entered,  such  as  cooking, 
laundering,  and  sewing.  The  men  pay  pi-actically  the  same  for  their 
classes. 

LYNN. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  20  pullers-over  in  the  lasting 
department  of  the  Brophy  Bros.  Shoe  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  18  cents  to  22  cents  a  dozen  pairs ;  firm  gave  the  strikers  24  hours 
in  which  to  return  to  work ;  a  few  were  reinstated,  places  of  others  filled. 

Places  of  edgemakers,  employed  by  Walton  &  Logan  Co.,  who  struck 

in  September  for  increase  in  wages  and  recognition  of  union,  were  re- 
ported filled. 
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November.  By  order  of  Lasters  Union  No.  32  (B.  and  S.  W.)  35  last- 
ers  and  30  welters,  employed  by  Geo.  A.  Creighton  &  Son,  discontinued 
work ;  strike  was  caused  by  dissatisfaction  witli  price  list  which  was  es- 
tablished seven  months  previous  by  a  decision  of  the  State  Board  ;  places 
of  strikers  were  immediately  filled. 

December.  Sixteen  cutters,  in  the  employ  of  Watson  Shoe  Co.,  struck 
upon  company's  refusal  to  discharge  two  men  in  cutting  room ;  places  of 
strikers  were  filled  shortly  afterward  ;  Cutters  Union  No.  99  (B.  and  S.  W.) 

involved. Fifty-five  employees  of  A.  F.  Smith  Co.  were  thrown  out  of 

work  on  account  of  strike  of  28  lasters,  members  of  Lasters  Union  No.  32, 
in  company's  emjjloy ;  strikers  demanded  an  increase  in  wages,  claiming 
that  working  conditions  were  harder  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
team  system ;  about  one  week  later  strikers  returned  to  work  pending  in- 
vestigation and  decision  of  State  Board;  on  March  10,  ofiicial  decision  was 
handed  down  in  favor  of  lasters,  men  to  receive  considerable  back  j^ay. 

Februart/.  In  order  to  enforce  request  for  a  wage  increase  of  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pair  on  all  lines  of  shoes,  12  cutters,  employed  by  E.  T.  Ricker 
Shoe  Co.,  struck;  within  four  days,  hj  mutual  agreement,  a  comjjromise 
settlement   was   effected;    Boot   and   Shoe    Cutters   Assembly  No.   3662 

involved. Twenty-five  workmen,  in  the  employ  of  J.  L.  "Walker  & 

Co.,  sti'uck  for  increase  in  wages  ;  four  daj's  later  men  returned  to  work, 
a  compromise  liaving  been  agreed  upon,  wherebj^  increase  was  postponed, 
except  in  two  or  three  cases,  until  after  July  1 ;   Shoe  Workers  Protective 

Union  No.  2  involved. Twenty  cutters,  members  of  Boot  and  Shoe 

Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662,  in  the  employ  of  Hedlund  Co-operative 
Shoe  Co.,  struck  for  increase  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pair  on  a  special 
grade  of  shoe ;  by  agreement,  matter  was  referred  to  State  Board,  men 
returning  to  work  in  three  days  pending  decision ;  State  Board  later  ren- 
dered decision  f avoidable  to  workmen. 

March.  The  strike  of  17  lasting  machine  operators,  employed  by  James 
Plielan  &  Sons,  caused  -13  other  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  operators  struck  to  enforce  change  in  working  conditions ;  within 
three  days  an  amicable  settlement  was  made  at  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  firm  and  Lasting  Machine  Operators  LTnion  No.  260  (B.  and  S. 
W.),  and  strikers  were  ordered  back  to  work;  a  slight  change  in  work- 
ing methods  was  granted. Ten  cutters,  employed  by  Geo.  D.  Merrill 

Shoe  Co.,  struck  for  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  a  pair  in  i^rice  of  cutting 
certain  grade  of  Blucher  shoes ;  two  days  later  men  returned  to  work 
without  concessions ;  Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662  in- 
volved.   Fourteen  turn  workmen,  in  the  employ  of  J.  A.  Cook  &  Co., 

struck  for  increase  of  one-half  cent  a  pair  on  all  lines  of  turned  shoes  ;  one 
week  later  men  returned  to  work,  a  settlement  having  been  effected  by 
direct  negotiation ;  new  agreement  provided  for  the  requested  advance  on 
one  grade  of  turned  shoes  to  take  effect  July  1 ;  Shoe  Workers  Protective 
Union  No.  2  (Turn  Workmen)  involved. 
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April.  A  strike  of  six  edge  trimmers,  employed  by  Miller-Hapgood 
Shoe  Co.,  caused  40  other  operators  to  be  thrown  out  of  work ;  men  struck 
for  increase  in  piece  prices ;  in  about  17  days,  through  mediation  of  Board 
of  Trade,  men  returned  to  work  pending  settlement  of  grievance ;  matter 
of  prices  was  left  to  a  board  of  arbitration  made  uji  of  three  representatives 
each  of  Edgemakers  Independent  Union  and  the  Lynn  Shoe  Manufacturers' 

Association,  Inc. A   disputed    price   list   and   employment   of   strike 

breakers  by  Miller-Hapgood  Shoe  Co.  caused  the  issuance  of  a  general 
strike  order  by  Edgemakers  Independent  Union  directly  involving  400  edge 
setters  and  edge  trimmers  and  throwing  8,000  other  operators  out  of  em- 
ployment ;  92  factories  operated  by  members  of  Lynn  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Inc.,  were  involved;  efforts  to  effect  settlement  of  strike  were 
made  by  the  State  Board,  Boai'd  of  Trade,  and  the  Mayor;  in  four  days 
strikers  were  reinstated,  price  list  to  be  referred  to  committee,  with  full 
powers,  representing  the  Association  and  Edgemakers  Independent  Union  ; 
later  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  piece-work  prices  was  granted. 

Maif.  Machinists  No.  471  ordered  a  general  strike  against  members  of 
Lynn  Machine  Manufacturers'  Association  to  enforce  demand  for  50  hours 
a  week  instead  of  54  with  no  reduction  in  wages  and  closed  shop ;  1G7  ma- 
chinists involved;  on  June  12  and  July  27,  injunctions  were  granted  em- 
ployers restraining  members  of  union  from  interfering  with  business  of 
employers  ;  on  September  30,  union  had  not  declared  strike  off,  although 

the  places  of  many  of  the  strikers  had  been  filled. A  general  strike  was 

ordered  by  Building  Trades  Council  against  60  contracting  firms,  members 
of  Master  Builders'  Association  ;  strike  involved  about  250  carpenters  ;  on 
June  1,  on  termination  of  agreements,  about  100  masons,  plasterers,  and 
plumbers  went  out  in  sympathy ;  grievances  arose  from  the  open  shojD 
policy  adopted  by  association  and  refusal  of  contractors  to  grant  carpenters 
a  flat  rate  of  41  cents  an  hour  instead  of  sliding  scale  from  $2.50  to  $3  a 
day  and  masons  55  cents  an  hour  instead  of  50  cents;  on  June  6,  a  tem- 
porary injunction,  made  permanent  on  August  22,  was  granted  Master 
Builders'  Association  against  Carpenters  Union  No.  595,  restraining  mem- 
bers from  interfering  with  employees  in  any  way;  on  September  30,  strike 
had  not  been  declared  off,  although  all  union  men  were  reported  at  work. 
For  account  of  events  leading  up  to  the  strike,  see  Building  Trades''  Dispute 

\mder  Trade  Unions. Sixteen  dinkers,   employed  by  Lyons  Coimter 

Co.,  struck  for  increase  of  $1  a  week  in  wages  ;  strike  was  not  sanctioned 
by  union,  and  men  were  ordered  back  to  work  the  next  day  ;  Grain  Counter 
Workers  Union  No.  261  I.  W.  W.  involved. 

July.  Abovit  15  machine  lasters  and  pullei's-over,  employed  by  the 
Downs  &  Watson  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  rearrangement  of  price  list;  within 
a  week  a  compromise  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  sides  was  made,  to  go 
into  effect  August  6  ;  Lasters  Union  No.  32  involved. 

September.  Nine  iron  molders  and  coremakers,  in  the  employ  of  Smith 
Iron  Foundry,  Inc.,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
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day  and  against  employment  of  non-union  workmen  ;  four  other  employees 
were  thrown  out  of  work  ;  Iron  Molders  Union  No.  103  involved  ;  pending 
on  September  30. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  Master  Barbers'  As- 
sociation reported  that  wages  of  journeymen  had  been  increased  to  .$13  a 
week. 

December.  Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  No.  2  reported  that  new 
price  lists  recently  presented  to  manufactiirers  had  all  been  signed  with 
one  exception ;  several  lists  called  for  a  slight  increase. 

January.  All  i^rinting  concerns  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  120  that  had  been  using  union  label  agreed  to  adopt  the  eight- 
hour  day ;  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  overtime  prices. 

March.  New  union  jjrice  lists  were  signed  and  j^osted  at  shoe  factories 
of  J.  A.  Burrows  &  Co.  and  Mrs.  Anna  11.  King ;  lists  were  renewals 

providing  slight  increases  in  wages  for  employees. State  Board,  in 

matter  of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy-  between  A.  F. 
Smith  Co.,  shoes,  and  employees  in  lasting  department,  awarded  prices 
for  lasting  welt  shoes  (Ideal  Machine)  as  follows :  For  kid  and  box  calf 
shoes,  six  cents  a  pair;  for  velours,  calf,  russia  calf,  and  gun  metal, 
seven  cents  a  pair;  and  for  patent  colt  (all  shiny  leathers),  1}^4  cents  a 
pair. 

April.     Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union  No.  2  reported  that  new  pi'ice 

lists  had  been  signed  by  G.   W.  Belonga  Co.  and  Sherman  &  Co. 

New  price  lists  were  granted  by  Leonard  Shoe  Co.,  D.  A.  Donovan  &  Co., 
J.  J.  Melanson  &  Bros.,  and  Cotter  Shoe  Co.,  providing  for  substantial 

increases  in  wages  of  lasters  and  pullers-over. Painters,  Decorators, 

and  Paperhangers  Union  No.  Ill  was  granted  request  for  an  increase  from 

35  to  38  cents  an  hour,  to  go  into  effect  May  1 . Union  plumbers  were 

granted  increase  in  minimum  daily  wage  from  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

May.  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Union  No.  12  rei^oi-ted  that  master 
builders  had  granted  request  for  increase  from  50  to  55  cents  an  hour,  but 

refused  to  grant  Saturday'  half-holiday. Horseshoers  Union  No.  35  was 

granted  Saturday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Union  No.  Ill  reported  that 

many  employers  had  granted  imion's  request  for  .$2.80  to  $3.04  for  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Jime.  General  Electric  Co.  granted  smelters  an  increase  fi'om  14  to  16 
cents  an  hour. 

July.     An  ordinance  increasing  pay  of  city  laborers  from  $2  to  $2.50  a 

day  was  passed  by  Board  of  Aldermen. Union  cigarmakers  secured 

increase  in  wages  from  local  firms  to  conform  with  wages  jjaid  by  manu- 
facturers in  Boston. 

Sex>iember.  Union  sheet  metal  workers  were  granted  increase  in  wages 
from  .$3.25  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
No.  Ill  placed  paint  shop  at  Cliftondale  on  unfair  list;  question  of  affilia- 
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tion  with  C.  L.  U.  favorably  discussed,  but  action  deferred. Barbers 

No.  347  appointed  committee  of  iive  to  confer  Avitli  similar  committee  of 
Master  Barbers'  Association  relative  to  wage  increase  and  failure  of  certain 
master  barbers  to  maintain  schedule  of  prices ;  in  November,  received 
communication  from  Master  Barbers'  Association  concerning  alleged  viola- 
tion of  price  list ;   matter  was  referred  to  grievance  committee. Grocery 

and  Provision  Clerks  No.  131  appointed  committee  of  seven  to  act  with 
similar  committee  from  C.  L.  U.  in  obtaining  co-operation  of  Lynn  unions 
in  action  against  a  local  store  with  which  union  had  been  in  dispute  for 
several  months ;  in  November,  the  joint  committee  obtained  supjjort  of 
nearly  all  local  unions  with  pledges  not  to  patronize  the  store  in  question. 

Central  Labor  Union  appointed  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions 

condemning  trade  schools  for  presentation  at  convention  of  State  Branch, 
A.  F.  of  L. ;  adopted  plans  for  supporting  labor  measures  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  ;  donated  $35  toward  expenses  of  proposed  convention 

of  Women's  Label  League  to  be  held  in  Lynn. Under  auspices  of  Grain 

Counter  Workers  No.  124,  a  mixed  union  to  be  affiliated  with  Industrial 
Workers  of   the   World,  and   composed  of   workmen  of  all  crafts,  was 

temporai'ily  organized  with  a  charter  membership  of   30. Electrical 

Insidemen  No.  377  presented  new  agreement  to  contractors  which,  after 

modification,  was  accepted. Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  (Women) 

reported  adjustment  of   grievances  in  two  factories ;    another  case  was 

settled   through   arbitration. Marble    Cutters    and    Setters'   Helpers 

Union,  recently  oi'ganized,  adopted  new  wage  scale  and  working  mles. 

Teamsters  Protective  No.  42  adopted  plan  of  holding  joint  meetings 

instead  of  separate  meetings  of  varioi;s  branches  of  the  craft. Tailors 

No.  421  adopted  new  price  list  for  piece-Avork  based  on  higher  prices 
formerly  paid ;  eight  or  nine  leading  firms  in  city  accepted  new  price  list ; 
garment  workers  withdrew  from  union  and  joined  local  affiliated  with 

United  Garment  Workers  of  America. Lasting  JMachine  Operators  No. 

260  (B.  and  S.  W.)  withdrew  from  State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. Car- 
penters No.  595  refused  to  handle  stock  from  non-union  mills  of  the  North 
Shore  after  November  1 ,  in  order  to  protect  local  mills  which  observed 
union  conditions  ;  in  November,  reported  that  as  a  result  of  this  action  one 
mill  in  Beverly  and  two  in  Salem  adopted  union  conditions  ;  two  local  con- 
tractors employing  non-union  men,  at  request  of  union,  discharged  men 
and  hired  union  men. Plumbers  No.  77  reported  that  dispute,  result- 
ing in  strike,  against  local  firm,  through  firm's  employment  of  two  union 
men  who  had  refused  to  pay  fine  imposed  by  union,  had  been  adjusted 
and  men  had  returned  to  work. 

November.     Lasters  No.  32  reported  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  several 

local  factories  and  formulated  jjlans  for  improving  conditions. Lathers 

No.  99  reported  that  craft  was  thoroughly  organized;  strike  threatened 
on  accomit  of  the  employment  of  two  non-union  men  from  Salem  on  a 
house  under  construction ;  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  discharge  of  the 
two   men. Newsboys   Protective   No.   11942  obtained   pledges   from 
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all  locals  that  only  newsboj-s  wearing  union  button  would  be  patronized 

by  naerabers  of  unions. Barbers  No.  347  voted  to  support  proposed 

State  law  providing  that  all  journeymen  and  master  barbers  be  licensed. 

Building  Trades  Council  indorsed  action  of  Carpenters  North  Shore 

District  Council  in  refusing  to  handle  lumber  from  non-union  mills. 

Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  (Women)  reported  admission  of  20  members 

and  receipt  of  about  50  applications. Typographical  No.  120  adopted 

resolutions  thanking  members  of  City  Coimcil  who  voted  for  measure  (de- 
feated in  Board  of  Aldermen)  calling  for  placing  of  imion  label  on  city  print- 
ing.  Mixed  Union  (I.  W.  W.),    temporarily    organized   in   October, 

held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organization ;  action 
deferred ;  purpose  of  mixed  union  declared  to  be  that  of  combining  in 

common  strike  when  one  branch  of  work  is  affected. Bakers  No.  182 

reduced  initiation  fee  from  $50  to  .85. Street  and  Electric  Railway 

Employees  No.  238  protested  against  requirement  by  Boston  &  Northern 
Street  Ry.  Co.  that  regular  men  shall  work  overtime,  claiming  it  a  viola- 
tion of  State  law  Miiich  prohibits  employment  of  men  more  than  10  hours 
out  of  12;  case  referred  to  State  Police;  instructed  members  to  refuse  to 
sign  statements  of  willingness  to  work  more  than  10  hours  out  of  12;  in 

December,  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. Central   Labor  Union 

pledged  support  to  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  in  their 
claim  for  enforcement  of  10-hour  law ;  indorsed  machinists"  request  for  an 

eight-hour  day,  to  go  into  effect  May  1. Electrical  Insidemen  No.  377 

reported  grievances  against  two  local  firms ;  two  men,  called  out  by  order 
of  union,  returned  to  work  the  following  day  by  order  of  Executive 
Committee  of  B.  T.  C,  to  whom  both  grievances  were  referred;  matter 

referred  to  special  meeting  of  B.  T.  C. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No. 

205  reported  that  use  of  union's  stamp  by  the  Watson  Shoe  Co.  had  been 
discontinued,  but  that  because  of  certain  technicalities  in  agreement  it 
had  not  been  surrendex'ed  to  union. 

December.  Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  act  with  Boston  B.  T.  C. 
in  grievance  against  local  firm,  claim  being  that,  although  firm  operates 
local  factory  under  union  conditions,  it  had  given  contract  for  driving  piles 
for  new  factory  in  Chelsea  to  a  non-union  concern ;  matter  satisfactoril}^ 

adjusted;   reported  reafliliation  of  Carpenters  No.  1324  of  Nahant. 

Typographical  No.  120  adopted  new  constitution  and  by-laws ;  passed 
resolutions  condemning  action  of  two  aldermen  in  voting  against  order 
providing  for  placing  union  label  on  all  city  printing  ;  took  label  from  firm 

which  refused  to  grant  eight-hour  day. Teamsters  Protective  No.  42 

presented  new  agreement  to  employers  calling  for  a  10-hour  daj-  (nine 
hours  on  Saturday),  25  cents  an  hour  for  overtime,  all  work  of  less  than 
one-half  day  to  be  paid  for  as  overtime  ;  agreement  to  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 16  and  to  continue  for  one  year;  accepted  hj  three  express  companies. 
Machinists  No.  471  reported  progress  in  work  of  thoroughly  organiz- 
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ing-  non-union  men  in  anticipation  of  trouble  in  enforcement  of  proposed 

request  for  a  50-liour  week. Bartenders  No.   86  donated  $50  to  the 

Lynn  Hospital. Lasters  No.  32  voted  to  continue  strike  against  Geo. 

A.  Creighton  &  Son ;  appealed  from  decision  of  General  Executive  Board, 

B.  and  S.  W.,  ordering  transfer  of  lasting  machine  operators  from  union 
to  Lasting  Machine  Operators  No.  260  (B.  and  S.  AV.),  claiming  that  mem- 
bership and  income  would  be  too  greatly  reduced  thereby  ;  voted  to  appeal 
to  International  Convention  of  B.  and  S.  AV.  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June, 1906  ;  requested  that  three  men  team  system  adopted  In  several 

factories  be  abolished. Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  strike  of  Lasters 

No.  32  against  Geo.  A.  Creighton  &  Son,  and  voted  to  render  assistance. 

Members   of  Cutters  No.  99   (B.   and  S.  W.)   employed  by  Watson 

Shoe  Co.  struck;  several  K.  of  L.  cutters  took  places,  and  controversy 
between  B.  and  S.  VI.  and  K.  of  L.  resulted. 

January.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  passed  res- 
olutions condemning  agreements  of  certain  architects  with  paint  manufac- 
turers to  use  their  paints  exclusively  and  also  the  subletting  of  painting- 
contracts  by  contracting  carpenters,  claiming  that  such  methods  result  in 

monopoly  and  favoritism. Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662 

reported  increase  of  200  in  membership  in  two  months  and  a  total  mem- 
bership of  nearly  1,500  ;  reported  acceptance  of  new  i^rice  list  by  Randall  & 
Adams  calling  for  average  increase  of  one-half  cent  a  pair  for  cutting  ;  upon 
introduction  of  new  patterns  in  three  local  factories  conferences  were  held 

with  employers  as  to  cutters'  prices. Shoe  Workers  Protective  No.  2 

instructed  members  not  to  replace  striking  B.  and  S.  W.  workmen  in  shop 
of  Geo.  A.  Creighton  &  Son ;  adopted  new  price  lists  to  be  presented  to 

employers. Lasters  No.  32  assessed  members   25  cents  a  week  for 

benefit  of  striking  lasters  in  shops  of  A.  F.  Smith  Co.  and  Geo.  A. 
Creighton  &  Son ;  indorsed  plan  for  holding  New  England  Conference  of 
B.  and  S.  W.  miions  on  February  25  for  purpose  of  forming  a  New  England 
Branch  of  B.  and  S.AV. ;  reported  nearly  every  shop  was  organized  ;  reported 
membership  of  nearly  1,000,  over  60  new  members  having  been  admitted 
during  past  month ;  obtained  new  price  lists  in  two  large  factories  calling 
for  increase  in  wages  ;  agreed  with  A.  F.  Smith  Co.  to  refer  disputed  lasting- 
price  list  to  State  Board ;  indorsed  bill  introduced  in  Legislature  by  bar- 
tenders providing  for  certain  changes  in  liquor  laws. Lasting  Machine 

Operators  No.  260  reported  increase  of  over  30  in  membership ;  voted  to 
contest  for  the  upholding  of  decision  of  General  Executive  Board,  B.  and 
S.  W.,  ordering  transfer  of  lasting  machine  operators  from  Lasters  No.  32 
to  Lasting  Machine  Operators  No.  260,  notwithstanding  apjieal  to  be  made 

by  former  to  the  Convention  of  B.  and  S.  AV. Building  Trades  Council 

appointed  committee  of  five  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Common  Council 
and  Board  of  Aldermen  for  purpose  of  reporting  proceedings  of  each 
session;  indorsed  proposed  request  of  Carpenters  No.  595  for  increase  in 
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Avages  to  41  cents  an  hour. Edgemakers  Independent  Union  reported 

that  grievance  against  Geo.  A.  Creigliton  &  Son,  on  account  of  deduction 
of  50  cents  from  pay  of  eacli  employee  lield  responsible  for  shoes  dam- 
aged to  extent  of  $17,  had  been  adjusted  through  refund  of  charges  by 

company. Machinists  No.  471  reported  admission  of  35  new  members. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  329  formed  a  benevolent  organi- 
zation for  members  of  the  craft  exclusively. Central  Labor  Union 

adopted  a  new  constitution   and   by-laws. Bartenders   No.  86  voted 

increase  of  salary  of  business  agent  from  $18  to  $21  a  week  after  May  1 

in  view  of  extra  work  required. Iron  Molders  No.  103  reported  that 

bill,  drafted  by  that  union,  providing  for  better  sanitary  conditions  in 
foundries  had  been  introduced  in  Legislature ;  in  February,  appointed 
committee  to  attend  hearing  on  bill ;  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  5,  1906  (Chap. 

250,  Acts  of    1906). Theatrical    Stage   Employees  No.  73  affiliated 

with  C.  L.  U. 

February.     Plumbers  No.  77  reported   district  thoroughly  organized. 

Building  Trades  Covincil  instructed  agent  to  stop  the  work  on  local 

building  where  non-union  carpenters  wei'e  employed  until  union  conditions 
were  observed  ;  secured  union  conditions  on  local  Summer  residence  where 
stock  was  being  supplied  by  non-union  mill  in  Cambridge,  owner  agreeing 

to  unionize  mill  before  February  9. Lasters  No.  32  appointed  expert 

to  act  with  an  expert  appointed  by  A.  F.  Smith  Co.  in  investigating  relay 

system   under   dispute,    and   to   present  facts  to   State  Board. Shoe 

Workers  Protective  No.  2  received  report  that  new  price  list  had  been 
signed  by  local  firm  and  that  four  lists  were  being  considered  in  Lynn, 

one  in  Salem,  one  in  Peabody,  and  one  in  Haverhill. Boot  and  Shoe 

Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662    donated   $150  to  assist   striking  cutters   in 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. Machinists  No.  471  held  special  mass  meetings  for 

purpose  of  thoroughly  organizing  the  craft  before  making  request  for 
50-hour   week ;    reported   increase   of    200   in   membership    during   two 

months. Lasters  No.  32  reported  that  86  unions,  representing  20,000 

shoe  workers,  signified  intention  of  sending  delegates  to  proposed  New 
England  Convention  of  B.  and  S.  W.  to  be  held  in  Boston,  February  25. 

Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  124  and  Mixed  Union,  I.  W.  W.,  held 

joint  open  meetings  for  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  indus- 
trial organization. Building  Trades  Council,  in  resjionse  to  complaint 

of  steam  and  gas  fitters  that  contractors  sublet  contracts  to  concerns  em- 
jiloying  non-imion  help  in  violation  of  agreement,  instructed  agent  to  take 
action  and  if  necessary  to  call  off  union  men  from  contract  work  on  Avhich 
union  conditions  were  not  ol)served ;  repoi'ted  that  grievance,  due  to 
employment  of  non-union  carpenters  on  a  local  residence,  was  adjusted 
when  non-union  men  joined  the  union;  received  committee  from  Machin- 
ists No.  471,  unaffiliated,  and  promised  assistance  in  organizing  that  craft. 
Central  Labor  Union  pledged  assistance  in  organizing  campaign  of 
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Machinists  No.  471 ;  received  communication  from  Iron  Holders  Union,  of 
Nortli   Chelmsford,  that  pillars,  not  made  under  union  conditions,  were 

being  shipped  here  ;  matter  referred  to-  arbitration  committee. Steam 

Engineers  No.  52  reported  craft  thoroughly  organized. 

March.     Barbers  No.  347  affiliated  with  State  Branch,   A.  F.   of  L. ; 

issued  two  union  shop  cards. Carpenters  No.  595  refused  application 

of  Hebrew  carpenters  asking  permission  to  form  a  Hebrew  local. 

Building  Trades  Council  directed  work  of  affiliated  unions  in  efforts  to 
organize  machinists  and  adopted  plans  for  organizing  machinists  employed 
by  the  General  Electric  Co. ;  complaints  were  received  from  master 
builders  that  union  men  were  found  doing  job  work  for  others  than  con- 
tracting builders,  and  affiliated  unions  were  instructed  to  prohibit  members 
from  engaging  in  such  job  work ;  reported  that  a  strike  of  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  painters  engaged  on  a  local  building  was  averted  by  dis- 
charge of  five  non-union  lathers  employed  in  violation  of  agreement. 

Lasters  No.  32  reported  unusual  demand  for  shoe  workers,  particularly 
lasters,  due  to  rush  of  work  in  factories ;  admitted  over  100  new  members 
during  past  month  ;  proposition  to  join  striking  lasting  machine  operators 
in  general  strike  against  James  Phelan  &  Sons  M'as  defeated  ;  adopted  plan 
of  arranging  comi^romise  between  the  two  unions  and  the  firm  ;  members 
employed  by  Faunce  &  Spinney  refused  to  sign  daily  work  slips  so  worded 
as  to  signify  their  consent  to  reduction  in  pay  for  damaged  shoes  for  which 
they  might  be  held  responsible;  reported  membership  of  nearly  1,000. 

Goodyear  Operators  rejjorted  larger  demand  for  workmen  than  could 

be  filled. Electrical  Insidemen  No.  377  opposed  bill  before  Legislature 

providing  for  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  electricians  and  supervisors  of 
electrical  business  on  ground  that  such  an  act  would  encourage  monopoly 
to  the  exclusion  of  smaller  contractors  ;  legislative  committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion Avith  legislative  committee  of  B.  T.  C,  appeared  in  opjDOsition  to  bill 

at  hearing  before  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs  at  the  State  House. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329  reduced  admission  fee  to  .$1  for  30  days  ;  waiters 
in  boarding-houses,  formerly  excludecf,  were  admitted ;  plan  of  issuing 

union  cards  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding-houses  was  adopted. 

Central  Labor  Union  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  metric  system  bill 
introduced  in  Congress ;  indorsed  foundry  sanitation  bill  introduced  in  the 
Legislature ;  ado^rted  resolutions  calling  upon  (lovernor  to  send  special 
message  to  Senate  asking  for  reconsideration  by  that  body  of  the  defeated 
overtime  bill,  and  opposing  passage  of  bill  before  Congress  providing  for 
modification  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  claiming  that  imjjortation  of  Chinese 

immigrants  would  tend  to  lower  wages  and  degrade  our  civilization. 

Bakers  No.  182  rei:)orted  two  grievances  against  union  shops,  claiming 
violation  of  agreement  by  the  firms  in  requiring  employees  to  work  over- 
time.   Edgemakers   Independent   Union   appointed   a    committee   to 

organize  the  craft  in  adjacent  cities  and  towns  in  response  to  invitations 
received. Iron   Holders   No.    103  appointed  committee  to  act  with 
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C.   L.  U.  in  organizing  employees  of  General  Electric  Co. Lasting 

Machine  Operators  No.  260  held  mass  meeting  for  purpose  of  increasing 
membership. 

Ai^ril.  Teamsters  Protective  No.  42  protested  against  employment  of 
non-union  coal  teamsters  at  wharves  of  two  local  companies,  in  violation 
of  agreement ;  conferences  were  held  resulting  in  satisfactory  settlement. 

Barbers  No.  347  heard  report  from  joint  committee  of  journeymen 

and  master  barbers  that  several  barbers  were  cutting  prices ;  action  was 
taken  to  remove  union  card  and  call  out  union  men  from   such   shops. 

Street   and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  238  admitted  20  new 

members  ;  approved  new  price  list  providing  for  $2.50  a  day,  nine  hours 

in  11  to  constitute  a  day's  work. Central  Labor  LTnion  affiliated  with 

B.  T.  C.  for  purpose  of  co-operating  in  local  and  legislative  matters ;  an 
exchange  of  three  delegates  from  each  body  was  provided  for ;  called 
special  mass  meeting  for  purpose  of  organizing  employees  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  ;  out  of  8,000  employed  by  the  company,  100  were  reported  to 
be  present,  of  whom  a  number  signed  blanks  signifying  a  desire  to  organize  ; 
donated  $50  to  San  Francisco  Relief  Fund ;  donated  $25  to  aid  Machinists 
No.  471  in  work  of  organization;  apjjointed  special  committee  to  take 
action  on  discharge  of  union  bakers  by  J.  B.  Blood  Co.  on  account  of 
prospective  trouble  over  signing  the  union  agreement  May  1 ;  instructed 
members  to  refuse  to  give  names  to  canvassers  for  city  directory  because 
of  iJublishers'  refusal  to  adopt  printers' label. Plumbers  No.  77  re- 
ported settlement  of  grievance  against  local  firm  ;  investigated  discharge  of 
union  men  by  a  master  builder  who  gave  no  other  reason  than  that  men 
had  left  other  work  during  a  strike ;  approved  proposition  made  by  master 
plumbers  that  formal  signing  of  new  agreement  be  waived  in  view  of  its 
illegality;  reported  that  nearly  all  employers  agreed  to  grant  increase. 
Bakers  No.  182  presented  new  agreement  to  master  bakers  for  signa- 
ture, only  change  from  that  of  1905  being  the  provision  that  use  of  labels 
on  bread  be  optional  rather  than  compulsory ;   in  May,  agreement  Avas 

granted.  1 Electric   Insidemen' No.    377    received    report    that    bill 

providing  for  the  licensing  of  electricians  opposed  by  them  had  been 
unfavorably  reported  to  the  Legislature. Machinists  No.  471  pre- 
sented formal  request  for  eight-hour  day  to  19  firms  employing  200  ma- 
chinists ;  reported  employers  were  forming  an  association  with  immediate 
purpose  of  outlining  plans  for  meeting  the  machinists'  request  for  an 
eight-hour  day  which  several  of  the  employers  appeared  inclined  to  grant 
although  they  objected  to  union's  alleged  discrimination  in  not  making  the 
request  general,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  and  the  General  Electric 

Co.  not  having  been  included  in  the  request;  strike  ensued  in  May. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662  reported  that  State  Board  had 
rendered  decision  in  favor  of  cutters  who  held  grievance  against  the  Morning 
Star  Shoe  Co. ;  donated  $250  to  San  Francisco  Relief  Fund. Painters, 

'  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  45,  January,  1907,  p.  39. 
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Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  reported  that  four  painters  em- 
ployed on  a  new  residence  struck  because  of  the  employment  of  three  non- 
union paperhangers. Building  Trades  Council  affiliated  with  C.  L.  U. 

for  purpose  of  co-operating  in  local  and  legislative  matters ;   an  exchange 

of  three  delegates  from  each  body  was  provided  for. Cooks  and  Waiters 

No.  329  increased  initiation  fee  from  $1  to  $5,  after  adding  a  large  number 

to  membership  ;  donated  $10  to  the  San  Franciso  Relief  Fund. Foundry 

Employees  No.  29  organized. 

May.  Six  waiters,  members  of  Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329,  struck 
because  of  employer's  refusal  to  grant  increase  in  weekly  wages  from  $5 
to  $7  and  o8-hour  week ;  matter  was  adjusted  and  strikers  returned  to 

work. Central  Labor  Union  reported  that  lockout  of  bakers  by  J.  B. 

Blood  &  Co.  was  not  adjusted  by  tlie  arbitration  committee  and  that  the 

matter  was  referred  to  the  non-intercourse  committee. Plumbers  No.  77 

reported  membership  of  77. Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 

No.  Ill  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  union. 

Lasters  No.  32  indorsed  all  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 

of  the  B.  and  S.  W.  made  at  the  recent  New  England  Conference;  these 
amendments  called  for  a  new  plan  of  districts  and  of  their  government  and 

for  a  change  of  policy  regulating  stamp  conditions. Grain   Counter 

Workers  No.  124,  I.  W.  W.,  held  conference  in  Lynn  with  delegates  from 
Boston  (five  locals),  New  Bedford,  Lawrence,  Fall  lliver,  and  Lowell  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  New  England  organizer ;  sought  to  have  State 
Council  located  in  Lynn;  indorsed  strike  of  Bakers  No.  182  against  local 

firm. Contributions  to  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Fimd  during  the  month 

were  reported  as  follows  :  Lasters  No.  32,  $50  ;  Lasting  ]\Iacliine  Operators 
No.  260,  $10;  Granite  Cutters,  $50;  Stationary  Engineers  No.  13,  $10; 
Plumbers  No.  77,  $77.  Central  Labor  Union,  being  composed  of  delegates 
from  various  unions,  made  no  separate  donation,  but  appointed  a  committee 
of  delegates  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  aiding  San  Francisco  sufferers ; 
committee  voted  that  each  local  assess  its  members  so  that  a  fund  of  several 

hundred  dollars  might  be  raised  at  once  and  later  be  duplicated. 

Typographical  No.  120  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31,  as  follows  : 
Per  capita  tax,  $249  ;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $6  ;  subscriptions  to  journal, 
.$36;  assessments,  $1,623;  making  a  total  of  $1,914.  Paid  to  inter- 
national funds,  $1,843,  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $71. 

June.  Shoe  Workers  Protective  No.  2  reported  the  acceptance  of  nearly 
all  the  wage  agreements  recently  presented  to  employers  in  Lynn  and 
Vicinity;  pledged  support  to  Bakers  No.  182  and  Grocery  and  Provision 

Clerks  No.  131  in  their  disputes. Executive  board  of  Machinists  No. 

471  held  a  conference  with  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Lynn  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  request  for  a  50-hour  week. 

Horseshoers  No.  35  indorsed  machinists'  strike. Lasters  No.  32 

reported  acceptance  of  new  price  list  by  a  local  manufacturer. Joint 

Shoe  Council  No.  4  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board, 
B.  and  S.  W.,  in  the  case  of  the  Martin  Heel  &  Counter  Co.  controversy; 
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council  asked  permission  to  organize  the  factory  and  call  a  strike  if  settle- 
ment with  company  could  not  be  reached  by  arbitration ;  Executive  Board 
refused  permission,  and  the  appeal  was  carried  to  the  National  Committee 

on  Appeals  and  Grievances. Boot   and    Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No. 

3662  donated  $200  to  K.  of  L.  cutters  on  strike  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

July.  Barbers  No.  34:7  voted  against  plan  of  closing  barber  shops  at 
7.30  P.M.  except  Saturdays  and  the  eve  of  holidays;  voted  to  patronize 

firms  providing  union  towels  and  coats. Cigar  Makers  No.  65  donated 

$25  for  the  George  Vj.  McNeill  Memorial.  — —  Grocery  and  Provision 
Clerks  No.  131  instructed  members  to  discourage  the  handling  of  a  special 

brand  of  bread  in  order  to  protect   Lynn  industries. Central  Labor 

Union  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wage  Earners'  Club  about  50 
delegates  were  present,  representing  about  one-half  of  the  labor  unions  of 
the  city ;  invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  locals  to  send  two  delegates  «each 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  when  permanent  organization  was  to  be 
formed. Teamsters  No.  42  received  sanction  froiu  the  national  organi- 
zation to  strike  against  local  coal  firm  for  employing  a  non-union  work- 
man ;  in  August,  two  members  left  work ;  company  refused  to  discharge 
man,  but  was  willing  he  should  join  the  imion  ;  union  admitted  the  man  and 
strikers  returned  to  work. 

August.  Central  Labor  Union  reported  $500  had  been  appropriated  by 
that  body  for  Labor  Day  parade  and  that  the  JNIunicipal  Finance  Committee 
had  reported  to  the  city  government  an  order  for  an  appropriation  of 
$250  for  the  same  purpose,  making  the  total  fund  available  $750 ;  pro- 
tested against  violation  of  city  ordinances  in  the  erection  of  building  con. 
structed  for  a  lunchroom  within  the  central  i^art  of  the  cit}"  and  within  the 

fire  limit. Barbers  No.  347  indoi-sed  the  new  price  list  presented  by 

the  Master  Barbers'  Association. Heel  workers  of  the  cit}--  organized  a 

union  known  as  the  United  Heel  Workers,  with  membership  of  about  100. 

Bakers  No.  182  reported  grievance  against  a  local  master  baker  for 

alleged  use  of   label  without   authority. A   committee   representing 

C.  L.  U.,  B.  T.  C,  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12,  and  several  other 
unions  appeared  before  the  Mayor  in  protest  against  the  award  of  certain 
contracts,  claiming  that  the  contract  for  improvements  on  local  school- 
house  had  been  awarded  to  a  contractor  who  employed  non-union  help, 
some  of  whom  were  neither  citizens  nor  i-esidents  of  Lynn  ;  that  the  contract 
for  sidewalks  should  have  been  awarded  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  of  the 
l^revious  year ;  and  that  the  extension  of  Sea  Street  had  been  unnecessarily 

delayed;  Mayor  took  protests  under  consideration. Iron  Molders  No. 

103  requested  increase  in  wages  in  Lynn  and  Salem  foundries  from  $2.75 
to  $3  a  day ;  request  was  granted  at  once  by  Central  Iron  Foundry ;  other 

firms  took  matter  imder   consideration. Plumbers   No.   77    reported 

largest  membership  in  the  history  of  that  organization ;  all  members  were 
reported  at  work,  and  demand  for  union  help  had  to  be  filled  from  out  of 
town. Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217  reported  all  members  at  work. 
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September.  On  Labor  Day  nearly  2,000  men,  representing  a  large 
number  of  the  local  unions,  marched  in  pai'ade  bearing  insignia  of  their 
craft ;  the  Mayor,  with  members  of  the  City  Council,  reviewed  the  procession 

at  City  Hall. Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters   Assembly  Xo.    3662   donated 

$25  to  the  striking  gold  beaters  of  Boston. United   Heel   Workers, 

organized   in  August,  admitted  10  members  and  received  50  a^^plications. 

Stitchers  Assembly  No.  2616  admitted  23  new  members  and  received 

31  applications. Typographical  No.  120  enlisted  support  of  all  locals 

in  opposing  the  publication  of  the  Lynn  Directory  by  a  Boston  firm  which 
employed  non-union  help ;  plans  adojited  involved  the  withholding  of 
names,  etc.,  by  members  of  unions  and  their  families  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  advertising  in  the  new  publication ;  strike  tax  for  general  strike 
of  printers  was  reduced  from  10  to  seven  per  cent;  reported  that  $3,100 
had  been  donated  as  strike  benefits  since  the  general  strike  began,  and  of 
this  amount  compositors  on  the  ' '  Lynn  Item "  had  contributed  about 
$2,000 ;  reported  membership  of  54. 

Painters'  Wood  Alcohol  Agitation.  In  October,  as  result  of  a 
member  becoming  blind  through  exposure  to  wood  alcohol  fumes  while 
working  in  a  closed  room.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  Columbian 
spirits,  or  alcoholine  as  ingredients  in  paints.  A  committee  of  five  aji- 
pointed  by  this  union  submitted  a  report,  describing  eight  cases  of  blind- 
ness caused  by  exposure  to  wood  alcohol  fumes,  together  with  other  material 
on  this  subject  submitted  by  various  medical  authorities.  In  November, 
copies  of  this  report,  with  a  circular  of  explanation,  were  sent  to  painters' 
unions  and  other  interested  organizations  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  asking  for  co-operation  in  the  movement  against  the  use  of  wood 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes.  Delegates  from  the  Lynn  Union  to  the 
New  England  conference  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  held 
at  Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  laid  the  matter  before  that  body,  with  result  that  the 
convention  adopted  a  petition  requesting  Congress  to  remoTC  the  tax  on 
denaturized  alcohol  in  order  that  ethyl  alcohol,  harmless  in  industrial  use, 
might  become  an  economical  substitute  for  wood  alcohol.  In  December, 
the  same  delegates  at  the  International  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  held  at  Memjjhis, 
Tenn.,  laid  before  that  body  the  plans  already  adopted.  The  convention 
indorsed  the  action  of  the  Lynn  Union  and  adopted  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject which  were  forwarded  to  Congress.  In  January,  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
Lyim.  Union  "  To  Provide  for  Untaxed  Denaturized  Alcohol  for  Industrial 
Purposes  "  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Roberts,  of  Massachusetts  (see  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  39,  page 
20) .  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Later 
in  the  month  representatives  from  the  Lynn  Union  ajipeared  before  the 
committee  in  defence  of  the  bill.  Meanwhile  copies  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Memphis  convention  were  sent  to  various  unions 
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throughout  the  country  with  request  for  indorsement  of  an  accompanying 
circular  of  appeal  to  be  sent  by  the  several  unions  to  the  Congressmen 
within  their  respective  districts.  The  agitation,  thus  begun,  immediately 
assumed  national  importance,  and  other  large  organizations,  including  the 
New  York  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  National  Grange  (repre- 
senting 800,000  farmers),  gave  their  support  to  the  bill.  In  April,  the 
National  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  favorably  to  Congress  a 
bill  drafted  from  seven  similar  bills,  but  embodying  in  large  measure  the 
provisions  of  the  Lynn  bill.  The  modified  bill  was  finally  enacted  and 
approved  by  the  President  June  7,  1906,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1907. 

BuiLuiNc;  Trades  Dispute.  The  building  trades  dispute  which  re- 
sulted in  a  prolonged  strike  had  its  inception  in  the  action  of  Carpenters 
Union  No.  595  in  voting  to  send  a  request  to  the  master  carpenters  for  a 
uniform  Avage  of  41  cents  an  hour,  instead  of  the  sliding  scale  of  $2.75  to 
$3  a  day,  the  ne^v  rate  to  take  effect  May  1 ,  1906.  The  action  of  C-arpenters 
No.  595  in  requesting  the  increase  was  hastened  by  a  complaint  received 
from  Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  stating  that 
members  of  the  Lynn  LTnion  were  working  in  Chelsea  for  less  than  41 
cents  an  hour,  the  minimum  wage  provided  for  in  the  Boston  District 
Council.  Carpenters  No.  595  thereupon  instructed  the  members  to  observe 
the  standard  price. 

January.     The  request  of  the  carpenters  was  indorsed  by  B.  T.  C. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  requested  an  increase  in 
wages  to  take  effect  May  1. 

February.  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12  requested  an  increase  in 
wages  from  50  to  55  cents  an  hour  and  eight-hour  day,  with  weekly  half- 
holiday  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  to  take  effect  Jime  1. 

Carpenters  No.  595  reported  request  for  increase  in  wages  to  41  cents 

an  hour  indorsed  by  Carpenters  North  Shore  District  Council ;  re^^orted  that 
the  North  Shore  District  was  thoroughly  organized ;  and  adopted  article 
governing  apprenticeship,  to  be  presented  to  emploj^ers. 

March.  Carpenters  No.  595  was  notified  by  Master  Carpenters'  Asso- 
ciation of  their  refusal  to  grant  request  for  flat  rate  of  41  cents  an  hour. 

Plumbers  No.  77  requested  an  increase  in  wages  from  $3.50  to  $3.75 

for  eight-hour  day,  with  double  pay  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 

to  take  effect  May  1. Lathers  No.  99  requested  increase  in  minimum 

daily  wages  to  go  into  effect  May  1. Building  Trades  Council  received 

complaint  from  Master  Builders'  Association  that  union  men  were  found 
doing  work  for  other  than  contracting  builders,  and  instructed  the 
afiiliated  unions  to  prohibit  members  from  engaging  in  such  job  work  ;  it 
was  reported  at  this  time  that  a  strike  of  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters 
engaged  on  a  local  building  was  averted  by  the  discharge  of  five  non- 
union lathers  employed  in  violation  of  agreement. 

April.  Plumbers  No.  77  was  granted  request  for  increase  from  $3.50  to 
$3.75  a  day,  and  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill  was  granted 
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request  for  increase  from  $2.80  to  $3.04  a  day. Carpenters  No.  595 

voted  not  to  accept  proposition  of  Master  Carpenters'  Association  providing 
for  two  rates  of  wages,  but  confirmed  former  request  for  flat  rate  of  41  cents 

an  hour  jiresented  in  February. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  were  granted 

an  increase  from  50  to  55  cents  an  hour. Building  Laborers  No.  2  re- 
quested an  increase  from  $2.50  to  $2.80. The  B.  T.  C.  at  this  time 

affiliated  with  C.  L.  U.  and  C.  L.  U.  affiliated  with  B.  T.  C.  for  purpose 

of  co-operating  in  local  matters. A  favorable  outlook  for  securing 

increases  requested  by  the  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  bricklayers, 
lathers,  and  building  laborers  was  reported,  and  a  general  strike  Avas 
threatened  should  the  employers  refuse  to  grant  the  several  requests. 

May.  Master  Builders'  Association  reorganized  and  held  special  meet- 
ings for  pur^Dose  of  considering  the  requests  of  the  several  vmions  for 
increase  in  wages,  beginning  May  1 ;  association  was  disposed  to  grant 
nearly  all  requests,  but  opposed  granting  flat  rate  instead  of  sliding  scale 
requested  by  carpenters  and  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  building  laborers. 

FolloAving  the  refusal  of  certain  master  builders,  who  were  members  of 
the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  to  grant  re- 
quest of  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters  for  increase  of  wages  beginning 
May  1,  the  B.  T.  C.  ordered  strike  of  affiliated  members  in  all  shops  and  on 
all  jobs  where  non-union  men  were  employed.  A  general  strike  of  the 
seven  afliliated  unions  was  not  called  because,  according  to  reports,  36 
master  carpenters  and  builders,  34  master  jjainters,  30  master  plumbers, 
and  six  master  electricians,  numbering  among  them  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  firms,  had  already  accepted  the  new  agreement.  It  was 
reported  that  non-union  men  had  been  brought  to  the  city  in  large  num- 
bers to  take  the  places  of  500  men  on  strike. 

The  Master  Builders'  Association  rejected  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Board  to  a  conference  with  Carpenters  No.  595  for  purpose  of  considering 
carpenters'  request  for  a  minimum  wage  of  41  cents  an  hour,  stating  that 
the  association  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Carpenters  No.  595  held  a  mass 
meeting  to  consider  the  strike  situation  and  to  j^rotest  against  the  action  of 
the  Citizens'  Alliance  in  bringing  men  into  the  city  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers  and  furnishing  them  lodgings  and  protection.  Notices  of  pro- 
posal to  maintain  open  shops,  published  in  local  paper  and  posted  in  shops, 
were  signed  by  31  master  carpenters  and  builders,  eight  master  j)ainters 
and  paperhangers,  one  master  machinist,  six  master  i^lumbers,  steam- 
fitters,  and  tinsmiths,  four  stairbuilders  and  dealers  in  building  supplies, 
one  dealer  in  lumber  and  builders'  finish,  and  three  gas  and  electrical 
construction  firms.  The  strike  against  the  various  master  builders  and 
master  machinists  continued  throughout  the  month,  during  which  time, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  men  were  brought  to  the  city 
to  take  the  places  of  strikers  and  provided  with  lodgings  and  protection. 

At  the  New  England  conference  of  the  B.  and  S.  W.,  held  at  Lynn,  res- 
olutions were  passed  indorsing  the  carpenters'  strike  and  condemning  the 
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action  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  tlie  Citizens''  Alliance  in 
posting  open  shop  rules,  importing  employees  from  other  cities,  and  refus- 
ing to  confer  with  the  B.   T.   C.   or   affiliated  unions. Grocery  and 

Provision  Clerks  No.  131  reported  that  a  local  grocery  firm  had  furnished 
suijplies  to  headquarters  of  men  brought  into  city  to  take  i^lace  of  strikers, 
delivering  same  in  v^agon  not  belonging  to  the  lirm ;  firm  was  placed  on 
unfair  list. 

Indorsements  of  the  building  trades  strikes  with  pledges  of  support  were 

given  by  many  local  unions. Central  Labor  Union,  acting  in  harmony 

with  the  B.  T.  C,  indorsed  the  strike  of  the  pluml^ers,  carpenters,  and 
painters,  heard  grievances  reported  by  plumbers  against  three  local  firms 
and  referred  cases  to  the  arbitration  committee. 

Ju7ie.  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12  struck  against^lO  local  firms 
Avhich  refused  to  gx'ant  request  for  increase  of  wages  from  $4  to  §4.40  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  with  weekly  half-holidays  during  June,  tTuly,  August, 
and  September,  to  take  effect  June  1 ;  later,  one  master  mason  accepted 
agreement  and  five  men  who  had  struck  returned  to  work ;  reported  that 
80  bricklayers  and  70  hod  carriers  and  helpers  were  on  strike. Build- 
ing Laborers  No.  2,  which  had  presented  request  for  increase  from  $2.35 
and  $2.55  a  day  to  $2.50  and  $2.80  a  day,  in  conjunction  with  Bricklayers 
and  Plasterers  No.  12,  also  struck  against  the  same  firms  that  refused  the 

desired  increase. Twelve  master  masons  published  and  posted  notices 

of  proposal  to  maintain  open  shops. Names  of  three  master  carpenters, 

who  had  published  open  shop  notices  in  May,  did  not  appear  in  June  list. 

Building  Trades  Council  commended  action  of  a  local  alderman  who 

had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  the  City  Council 
against  bringing  armed  men  into  city  to  take  places  of  strikers. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  3,000  persons  held  on  Lynn  Common,  protests 
were  made  against  the  presence  in  the  city  of  men  alleged  to  be  supplied 
with  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  places  of  men  on  strike ;  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  there  was  a  short  parade  of  400  carpenters  and 
machinists  from  a  local  hall  to  the  Common. 

Jull/.  Carpenters  No.  595  entered  into  agreement  with  Bricklayers  and 
Plasterers  No.  12  to  co-operate  for  mutvial  benefit;  as  agreement  was  not 
along  the  lines  of  national  affiliations,  it  was  opposed  by  the  B.  T.  C. ; 
dispute  resulted  in  temporary  withdrawal  of  delegates  from  B.  T.  C. ; 
later,  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  and  new  delegates  to  the  Council  were- 
elected ;  reported  that  outcome  of  strike  appeared  encouraging  as  nearlj^ 
all  new  contracts  were  being  given  to  employers  who  had  signed  the  new 
agreement;  received  strike  donation  of  $500  from  North  Shore  District 
Council. 

August.  Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  stand  taken  by  B.  T.  C  against 
injunction  granted  Master  Builders'  Association  and  pledged  support  in 

the  event  of  injunction  j)roceedings  being  carried  to  a  higher  court. 

Carpenters  No.  695  reported  loss  of  29  members  since  strike  began  May  1,. 
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but  that  all  these,  Avlth  few  exceptions,  had  been  transferred  to  unions 
elsewhere ;  all  members  were  reported  at  work  and  nearly  all  new  con- 
tracts were  reported  as  having  been  awarded  to  master  builders  who  had 
signed  the  new  agreement ;  appeal  was  carried  to  Supreme  Court  from 
injunction  which  had  been  granted  to  Master  Builders'  Association  restrain- 
ing carpenters  against  interfering  with  their  business. Building  Trades 

Council  reported  a  favorable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  building  trades 
strikes  and  expected  an  early  termination  of  the  trouble. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Whitney,  Soule  &  Royal,  shoes, 
installed  machinery ;  in  January,   dissolved    partnership) ;    succeeded   by 

J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co. Keith  &  Co.  completed  erection  of  two-story 

addition,  and  began  erection  of  another  addition. Excelsior  Shoe  Co. 

began  operations. B.  N.  Moore  &  Co.,  fancy  leather,  began  operations 

in  factory  recently  purchased. Astral  Shoe  Blacking  Co.  succeeded  by 

G.  E.  Goss&Co. Grant  Shoe  Co.  organized;  will  manufacture  chil- 
dren's turned  shoes. Strout  Shoe  Co.  dissolved  ;  business  to  be  continued 

by  Allan  F.  Strout   under  old  name;  in  August,   succeeded  by  Sti'out  & 

Strittee. Miller-Hapgood  Shoe  Co.   leased  factory  occupied   by  Lynn 

Blacking  Co. ;  in  August,  secured  remainder  of  factory  now  occuijied. 

Brewer-Parker  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Parker   Shoe  Co.    and  incorporated 

under  laws  of  Maine. S.  E.  Plummer  &  Co.,  shoes,    succeeded  by 

P.  F.  Sherman  Co. ;  in  February,  P.  F.  Sherman  Co.  succeeded  by  Lynch  & 

Sherman. Seymour  &  Jackson,   shoes,   dissolved   partnership ;    new 

company  organized   to    succeed. F.  E.  Willis,   shoes,    succeeded  by 

Frank  E.  Willis  &  Co. ;  added  2,000  square  feet  floor  sjDace ;  increased 
daily  output  to  400  pairs. P.  Creedon  &  Co.,  shoes,  began  manufac- 
ture of  new  line  of  pasted  counters. Cover  &  Drayton,  sole  leather, 

purchased  by  United   States   Leather  Co. Harlan  AV.  Jenkins  &  Co., 

shoes,  of  Boston,  leased  upper  part  of  factor}^  formerly  occupied  by  Thomas 

Keck  &  Sons. Joseph  Caunt  &  Co.,  shoes,  absorbed  Morris  Caunt  Shoe 

Co. ;  in  January,   removed    turned  work  equipment   and  installed    new 

McKay  system. P.  J.   Harney  Shoe  Co.    dissolved;    reorganized  as 

Harney   Bros. Crooker   Blacking   Co.    incoi-porated   under    laws    of 

Maine  ;  in  April  and  June  installed  new  machinery. Union  Blacking 

Co.,   inks,  stains,   and  gums,   reincorporated  under  name  of  The  LTnion 

Blacking  Co.,  Inc. Vaughan  Carriage  Co.  succeeded  by  corporation 

of  same  name;  in  September,  succeeded  by  Vaughan  Carriage  Corporation. 

November.  Bolander  &  Beckman,  boys'  shoes,  began  operations ;  in 
July,  moved  to  larger  quarters  ;  in  September,  purchased  Chandler  Shoe 

Co. Sherry  Shoe  Co.  leased  additional  floor  in  building  now  occupied. 

Fred  B.  Adams  &  Co.,  welt  shoes,  installed  machinery  in  part  of  fac- 
tory formerly  occupied  by  Thomas  Keck  &  Sons ;    in   June,    purchased 

factory  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  ;  in  July,  removed  there. Adjustable  Arch 

Support  Co.  organized  and  began  operations. Consolidated  Elevator 

&  Machine  Works  sold  out. Cushman  &  Cushman,  shoes,  dissolved 
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partnership;  Jolin  S.    Ciishman  will  continue  the  business. Walton 

&  Logan,  shoes,  leased  factory  occupied  by  Wallace  B.  Phinney  and  Luther 
S.  Johnson  &  Co. ;  Wallace  B.  Phinney  removed  to  new  factory,  two  floors 
of  which  he  leased. W.  F.  Embree  &  Co.,  machinist,  purchased  Con- 
solidated Elevator  and  Marine  Works. Nute  Bros.,  new  firm,  began 

manufacture  of  bo3's'  and  j'ouths'  McKay  shoes. Joseph  J.  Melanson, 

shoes,  succeeded  by  J.   J.  Melanson  &  Bros. Chick  &  Johnson,  cut 

soles,  purchased  business  of  J.  T.  Sutherland  &  Son. 

Deceinber-.     Brown   &  Merrick,  shoes,  began  oj^erations. Bailey  & 

Davis,   shoes,   succeeded  by  Davis   Shoe  Co. ;   in  March,  installed   new 

machinery  ;  will  make  welt  shoes. Levin e  Bros.,  a  new  concern,  began 

manufacture  of  men's  and  boys'  McKaj^  shoes. Cotter  Shoe  Co.  leased 

additional  floor  in  building  and  installed  machinery ;  in  Jul}',  increased 

capital    from    $20,000    to    .$25,000. A.    F.    Marston   Co.,   shoes   and 

leather  goods,  incorporated,  succeeding  Marston  &  Bostock. 

January.     The  Orne  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  Orne  &  Webber. R.  L. 

Framton  leased  morocco  factory ;  will  begin  wool  23ulling  with  100  em- 
ployees.  Bristol    Patent    Leather    Co.    incorporated    to    manufacture 

patent,  colt,  and  kid  leather. Endicott-Johnson  Co.  com'pleted  erection 

of  large  currying  shop. Filers  &  Fay,  hinge  shoe  forms,  succeeded  by 

Filers  &  Richardson ;  in  September,  latter  firm  dissolved  partnership ; 
W.  C.  Richardson  will  continue  the  business,  under  name  of  Sellwell  Shoe 

Form  Co.  ;  George  E.  Fay  organized  the  Perfection  Form  Co. Elmer 

M.  Cole  Shoe  Co.  increased  capital  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  ;  in  April, 
reorganized,  admitting  new  partner ;  leased  additional  floor  and  increased 
output. Means  &  Co.,  shoes,  a  new  firm,  began  operations. Per- 
fection Heel  Co.  organized  and  began  operations;   in  April,  absorbed  by 

Kenney  &  Bessant. James  Cogswell  discontinued  manufacture  of  shoes 

and  stored  machinery. Waverly  Shoe  Co.  installed  new  machinery. 

Lynn  Re-Toe   Last  Co.  jDurchased   business   and   factory  of  D.  W. 

Goodwin;  in  June,  incorporated. Ideal  Stain  &  Blacking  Co,  pur- 
chased business  of  F.  O.  Ellis  &  Co.  ;  in  July,  consolidated  with  Ryan 

Stain  &  Blacking  Co.  as  the  Ryan-Ideal  Stain  &  Blacking  Co. Daniel 

F.  Sharkey  retired  from  Ryan  Stain  &  Blacking  Co. ;  entered  into  j)artner- 
ship  with  F.  Sharkey  and  P.  J.  McCarthy  under  firm  name  of  Standard 

Stain  &  Blacking  Co. Foley  &  Kane,  toplift  manufacturers,  succeeded 

by   F.   A.   Goddard  &  Co. Benz  Kid  Co.,  leather,  incorporated. 

Burdett  Stain  &  Blacking  Co.  organized,  succeeding  to  business  of  L.  I. 

Burdett. Kozey   Slipper    Co.   incorj^orated,    to    succeed    business    of 

W.  S.  Moulton  &  Co.  ;  will  manufacture  felt  slippers  ;  in  March,  installed 

new  stitching  machinery. Amos  F.  Bailey  leased  factory  space  and 

began  manufacture  of  welts  and  turns. 

February.  H.  W.  Eastham  purchased  business  of  Charles  W.  Dodge 
&  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  machinery ;  will  manufacture  under  name  of  Eastham 

Shoe  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. Kent  &  Smith,  enamel  stains,  enlarged 

factory. R.  A.  Nicholson  &  Co.  succeeded  by  Stanbon  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 
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N.  G.  Evans  and  A.  G.  Frothiugham  entered  into  partnersliip  under 

name  of  Lynn  Leatlier  Co.  and  fitted  up  factory;  took  over  "  piece  stay" 
business  of  Woodward  &  Cochey ;    latter  tirm  will  manufacture  Avhole 

stock  only. A.  M.  Graham  succeeded  by  new  corporation,  The  Graham 

Hat  Co. Boston  Machine  Works  incoi^porated  under  name  of  Boston 

Machine  Works  Co. 

March.     Franklin-Haddock  Leather  Co.  completed  erection  of  two-story 

wooden  addition,  83  x  41. General  Electric  Co.  purchased  land  and 

two  buildings ;  in  May,  began  erection  of  three-story  brick,  concrete,  and 
steel  factory,  510  x  80,  and  one-story  addition  to  machine  shop,  200  x  140. 

Lynn  Perfect  Infant  Shoe  Co.  began  operations. Hennessey  & 

Thompson,  shoes,  installed  new  welt  machinery ;  will  have  daily  output 

of  1,000  pairs;  in   June,  erected  200-foot   addition. Lynn   Building 

Trust  erected  eight-story  factory,  300  x  5-5,  to  be  let  when  completed  to 
manufacturing  concerns  ;  secured  option  on  land  to  erect  duplicate  factory. 

Harry  Clark   i^urchased   factory   and   erected   additions. Baker 

Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  increased  capital  from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 

Ajiril.  F.  S.  Clarke  Co.,  women's  shoes,  shut  down,  pending  reorgani- 
zation;  succeeded  by  J.  Brown  &  Sons,  of  Salem. Allen  Machine  Co. 

leased  building  for  assembling  and  delivering  shoe  racks  manufactured  by 
them  in  Maine. 

3Iay.    Young  &  Sampson  installed  new  counter-making  machinery. 

N.  A.  Miller  &  Co.  began  manufacture  of  shoe-sewing  machinery. 

Glazier   &   Briggs,    gasoline   engines,    succeeded    by   Briggs    &   Wade. 

Thomas  A.  Kelley  &  Co.  purchased  land  adjoining  factory;  began 

erection  of  five-story  brick  factory,  166  x  55  ;  began  erection  of  two  two- 
story  wooden  buildings,   100x50,  and  100x70. George  D.   Merrill 

Shoe  Co.  removed  to  Pittsfield,  N.  H. Essex  Building  Trust  purchased 

land  and  will  erect  two  eight-story  factories. Mrs.  Anna  R.  King, 

misses'  and  children's  shoes,  succeeded  by  corporation. 

June.     H.  G.  Farwell  &  Co.,  tannery,   succeeded  by  Cabretta  Kid  Co. 

Hadley  Cement  Co.  recently  incorporated  a  company  at  Cote  St.  Paul, 

Quebec,  Avith  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  rubber  and  leather  cements, 

ink,  etc. Watson  Shoe  Co.  increased  capital  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Morse  &  Logan,  shoes,    succeeded  by  E.  F.  Logan. Welch  & 

Landi'egan,  shoes,  erected  one-story  addition,  232x40,  to  Factory  Xo.   1 

and  will  increase  output. Lewis  W.  Kenney  &  Co.,  women's  shoes, 

completed  erection  of  addition. Engel-Hodgkins  Shoe  Co.,  sporting 

shoes,    slippers,   etc.,  removed  to  Boston. Hoag  &  Walden,   shoes, 

leased  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Fred  B.  Adams  &  Co. Geo.  A. 

Creigliton  &  Son,  women's  shoes,  succeeded  by  A.  M.  Creighton. The 

Kimball  Hadley  Co.,  awls,  drivers,  and  needles,  incorporated;  in  July, 
began  operations. 

July.     J.  S.  Barnet  &  Son,  Inc.,  tanners,  recently  erected  addition  to 

japanning  shop  and  will  increase  output  of  patent  calf. Illinois  Leather 

Co.  erected  addition  to  plant. Lakeside  Shoe  Co.  increased  outj^ut  and 
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added  welt  shoes  for  misses  and  children  to  product. Warner  Box  & 

Shoe  Finding  Co.  incorijorated  and  began  operations. 

August.     Charles  H.  Cobb,  shoes,  remodelled  factory  by  raising  it  one 

story  and  adding  basement. Hart  Die  Co.  succeeded  by  Thwing  & 

Sears. L.  H.  liamel  &  Co.,  machinists,  a  new  firm,  began  operations  ; 

will  make  specialty  of  skiving  knives. F.  A.  Kollock,  slippers,  in- 
creased space  by  taking  additional  floor  in  factory  now  occupied  ;  installed 

new  machinery. A.  E.  Little  &  Co.  installed  electric  lining-cutters. 

E.  C.  Blake,  lasts,  succeeded  by  Lynn  Last  Co. Lewis,  Wright  & 

Co.,  countei's  and  taps,  began  operations. W.  Porter  &  Son,  boots  and 

shoes,  succeeded  by  corporation,  William  Porter  &  Son,  Inc. 

September.     Alvin  Shoe  Co.  organized  and  began  operations. J.  A. 

Niles  &  Co.  leased  factory  space  to  manufacture  si^ring-hinge  shoe  forms. 

Ritze  &  Galvin,   cut  soles,   began   operations. C.    A.    Burnham 

began  manufacture  of  shoes  in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  T.  J.  Kiley  & 

Co. E.  W.  Ford,  children's  shoes,  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Lefavour  &  Co. ; 

removed  business  to   Beverly. Charles  H.   Cobb,  slipjiers,   recently 

added  another  story  to  factory  and  increased  output. John  Hemingway, 

leather  and  wood- working  machinery,  completed  erection  of  two-story  steel 

mill,  41  X  99. George  E.  Barnard  leased  additional  floor  in  factory. 

The    Hedlund   Co-operative    Shoe   Co.   incorporated   and  succeeded 

Morning  Star  Shoe  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  John  II.  Cross  Benefit  Association,  which  is 
conducted  for  and  by  the  employees  of  John  H.  Cross,  shoe  manufacturer, 
was  organized  in  December,  1903.  Benefits  are  paid  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  work  through  sickness  or  accident.  Requirement  for  admis- 
sion is  good  health  of  the  ajjplicant,  who  must  be  over  16  years  of  age, 
and  there  are  at  i^resent  315  members.  There  is  no  admission  fee,  the 
amount  of  dues  being  10  cents  a  week,  from  which  is  paid  a  sick  benefit  of 
$6  a  week  for  10  weeks  and  a  $50  death  benefit.  The  association  has  j)aid 
$1,639.78  in  benefits  during  the  past  year. 

The  Hanvood  Relief  Association  connected  with  the  Charles  E.  Harwood 
Co.  was  organized  on  April  16,  1892,  and  consists  of  employees  of  the 
firm  only.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1  for  all  employees  receiving  $10  or  over 
a  week,  and  the  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  For  all  employees  receiving 
less  than  $10  a  week  the  initiation  fee  is  50  cents  and  dues  are  13  cents  a 
month,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  pay  envelopes  at  the  oflice  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  each  month.  Any  member  of  the  association  imable  to  follow  his 
usual  occupation  by  reason  of  sickness  or  disability,  who  eai'ns  over  $10  a 
week,  receives  the  sum  of  $6  a  week;  all  under  $10,  $3  a  week  after  the 
first  week,  and  not  to  exceed  10  weeks  in  any  one  year.  Any  member 
upon  returning  to  the  employ  of  the  company  may  become  a  member  im- 
mediately on  payment  of  25  cents  dues.  There  are  45  members  in  the 
association,  and  $40  was  paid  in  benefits  during  the  ^mst  year. 
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The  benefit  association  of  the  Hilliard  &  Merrill  Co.  was  organized 
March  15,  1906.  Ajiplicants  for  admission  must  be  15  years  of  age  and 
in  good  health,  and  there  are  at  present  41  members  in  the  association. 
The  admission  fee  is  50  cents,  and  dues  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a 
week.  Benefits  are  paid  for  loss  of  work,  tlirough  sickness  and  injury,  $5 
being  paid  for  12  weeks.  At  present  there  is  no  death  benefit,  but  one  is 
in  contemplation  as  soon  as  conditions  will  allow.  Benefits  paid  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  $40. 

malde:n^. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  Carpenters  Union  No.  625, 
with  the  support  of  the  Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
had  request  for  increase  in  wages  to  41  cents  an  hour  granted  by  em- 
ployers of  about  three-fourths  of  the  union  men. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  Carpenters  No.  625  presented  request  for 
increase  in  wages ;  request  granted.  July.  Journeymen  barbers  or- 
ganized as  Barbers  No.  7  with  20  charter  members;  began  movement  to 
obtain  reduction  in  hours  and  increase  in  wages ;  in  Sei^tember,  reported 
that  18  of  the  24  local  barber  shops  had  adopted  union  conditions. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Bay  State  Brussells  Co.,  carpets 
and  fabrics,  incorporated.  November.  H.  AV.  Clark  Leather  Co.,  patent 
leather,  removed  to  Woburn.  January.  American  Glue  Co.,  formerly 
incorporated  under  laws  of  New  Jersey,  incorporated  under  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;  in  February,  began  operations.  March.  Lawrence  «&  Co., 
patent  leather,  leased  japanning  shop  to  run  in  connection  with  present 
plant.         May.     Mystic   Leather   Process   Co.,    leather   softener,    began 

operations. Middlesex  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated,  succeeding  Middlesex 

Underwear  Co. 

Mansfield. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  freight  handlers  organized  vmder 
charter  from  A.  F.  of  L. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Januaiy,  Dolliver  S.  Spaulding,  braid, 
purchased  plant  of  W.  H.  Mason  Braiding  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
will  move  business  here. 

Marbleliead. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  State  Board  rendered 
decision  on  prices  to  be  paid  by  F.  A.  Parker  &  Co.  to  employees  in  stitch- 
ing department.  May.  Humphrey  &  Paine,  shoes,  signed  new  agree- 
ment presented  by  cutters.  June.  Turn  Workmen  No.  2  (S.  AV.  P.  U.) 
reported  that  AViggins  &  Son  had  signed  new  price  list. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  James  H.  Gannon,  of  Salem,  pur- 
chased vacant  shoe  factory  with  A-iew  of  moving  it  to  Salem.  August. 
North  Shore  Shoe  Co.  removed  to  Salem. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  alwut  65  carpenters,  emploj^ed 
by  local  contractors,  struck  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  a  day ;  in  one 
week  conferences  between  committees  representing  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  CarjDenters  Union  No.  988  resulted  in  the  signing  of  agreement 
increasing  wages  of  those  receiving  $2.25  to  $2.50,  those  receiving  $2.50 
to  $2.80,  and  those  receiving  $3  to  $3.25,  to  go  into  effect  April  16. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  LoringB.  Hall  Shoe  Co. 
voluntarily  granted  reduction  in  daily  hours  of  labor  from  10  to  nine  with- 
out change  in  wages  ;  about  200  employees  benefited.  April.  As  result 
of  strike,  wages  of  union  carpenters  were  increased  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
day.  May.  Typographical  Union  Xo.  281  secured  eight-hour  day  for 
members  employed  in  book  and  job  offices  in  Marlborough  and  Hudson. 

Trade  Unions.  In  March,  Carpenters  No.  988,  recently  organized, 
requested  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $2.50  to  $3  to  take  effect  Ajjril  1 ; 
refused  to  accej^t  employers'  compromise  offer  of  $2.80 ;  strike  ensued. 
May.  Typographical  No.  281  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31, 
as  follows  :  Per  capita  tax,  $48;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $1;  subscrip- 
tions to  journal,  $7;  assessments,  $246;  making  total  of  $302.  Paid  to 
international  funds,  $288  ;  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $14  ;  in  Seiatember, 
reported  membership  of  11.  July.  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Loring  B.  Hall  Shoe  Co.  erected 
four-story  addition ;  in  February,  began  manufacture  of  men's  shoes. 
February.  E.  P.  Longley  Box  Co.,  Avooden  shoe  boxes,  incorporated, 
succeeding  E.  P.  Longley.  March.  Jolm  A.  Frye  Shoe  Co.  installed 
machine  for  making  cartons  ;  in  July,  began  erection  of  addition  to  tannery. 
July.  Rice  &  Hutchins,  shoes,  completed  remodeling  of  storehouse  to  be 
used  for  manufacturing ;  added  line  of  welt  shoes  to  product.  August. 
Marlboro  Last  Co.  incorporated. 

Maynard. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  American  Woolen 
Co.  granted  emploj'ees  at  Assabet  Mills  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 
January.  Concord,  Maynard  &  Hudson  Street  Itxy.  Co.  increased  wages 
of  employees;  rate  for  third  j-ear  of  service  being  fixed  at  21  cents  an 
hour;  fourth  year,  22  cents  an  hour;  former  rate  was  20  cents  an  hour  for 
all  employees. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Assabet  Mills  (American  Woolen 
Co.)  began  erection  of  five-story  storehouse,  100x50. 

MEDFORD. 

Trade  Unions.  In  September,  Central  Labor  U^nion,  newly  organ- 
ized, held  public  mass  meeting  for  jsurpose  of  increasing  membership  of 
local  trade  unions. 
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Industrial    Changes.     In  .January,  Teel  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  automobile 

tops,  began  operations. Mystic  Print  and  Dye  Works  purcliased  by 

syndicate ;  in  Aijril,  new  company  incorporated  under  name  of  Crown 
Dyeing  Co. 

Medway. 

Trade  Unions.  In  September,  Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers 
No.  80  organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Medway  Woolen  Co.  began  erec- 
tion of  power  house ;  installed  new  water  wheel  and  additional  machinery 
for  weave  room. 

MELROSE. 

Trade  Unions.  In  August,  union  of  jiainters  and  decorators  was 
organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Lehealol  Co.,  toilet  articles,  incor- 
porated to  succeed  Lehealol  Preparation  Co. 

Merriiuac. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  George  Murphy,  silver  plating, 
completed  erection  of  brass  foundry.  July.  The  G.  W.  J.  Murphy 
Co.,  metals,  incorporated,  succeeding  G.  W.  J.  Murphy. 

Metliuen. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  Methuen  Co.,  cotton 
goods,  granted  employees  increase  in  wages,  averaging  live  per  cent. 

Trade  Unions.     In  September,  Carpenters  Union  was  organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Methuen  Co.,  cotton  goods,  in- 
stalled 100  looms.  February.  The  Tekcips  Dyeing  and  Fmishing  Co. 
installed  electric  lighting  plant ;  in  September,  began  erection  of  two-stoiy 
addition,  75  x  40  ;  will  install  winding  and  spooling  machinery.  March. 
Joseph  Bentley,  hair  goods,   succeeded  by  corporation,    Joseph  Bentley 

Hair  Co. Henry   Klous,    shoddy,     succeeded   by  corporation,   Henry 

Klous,  Inc.  July.  Wardwell  Picker  Co.  incorporated.  Sejyte^nber. 
Lawrence  Knitting  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  purchased  factory  and  moved 
here. 

Middleborougli. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  a  slight  labor  dispute  involved 
about  60  Portuguese  laborers  at  work  on  foundation  of  factory  being 
erected  for  George  E.  Keith  Co.  ;  workmen  Avanted  !S2.25foran  eight-hour 
day,  being  an  increase  of  25  cents  and  a  decrease  of  one  hour  a  day ;  the 
same  day  some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  under  former  conditions ; 
places  of  others  immediately  filled. 

"Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Farwell  Worsted  Mills 
granted  employees  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  June.  Leonard 
&  Barrows  and  George  E.  Keith  Co.  granted  Saturday  half-holiday  during 
the  Summer  months. 
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Trade  Unions.  In  January,  union  stamp  of  B.  and  S.  W.  was  granted 
George  E.  Keith  Co.,  and  emplo^-ees  of  firm  joined  Boot  and  Shoe  Worlvers 
No.  20. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  George  E.  Keith  Co.,  of  Brockton, 
erected  factor}^ ;  in  Maj-,  installed  lasting  machines  ;  in  September,  installed 

new  machinery. Leonard  &  Barrows  contracted  for  new  shoe  factoiy 

at  Belfast,  Me. ;  in  Sej^tember,  remodelled  factory  here  and  installed  new 

machinery. Murdock-Shaw  Co.,  metal  work,  incorjjorated,  succeeding 

The  Murdock  Corporation.  ilf«//.  A.  Guerini  Stone  Co.  incorporated 
and  began  operations.  June.  The  Nemasket  Woolen  Mills  Co.  incor- 
porated to  ojierate  the  former  P  arwell  Worsted  Mills  ;  installed  machinery. 
Sejiteniber .     Leonard,  Shaw  &  Dean,  shoes,  completed  erection  of  addition. 

Middleton. 

Industrial  Changes.  Li  August,  Middleton  Shoe  Co.  removed  to 
Danvers. 

Milfoid. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  Octol^er,  133  quarrymen,  employed  at 
the  Milford  Pink  Granite  Quarries,  struck  to  enforce  the  discharge  of 
foreman;  11  other  employees  Avere  thrown  out  of  work;  two  days  later 
men  returned  to  work,  foreman  ha\'ing  been  discharged  ;  Quarrymen's 
Union  No.  71  involved. 

March.  The  strike  action  of  eight  derrickmen,  members  of  Derrick- 
men's  Union  No.  9499  and  employed  by  the  Milford  Stone  Co.,  caused 
1,062  other  employees  to  be  thrown  out  of  work;  men  struck  for  increase 
in  wages  from  22  to  25  cents  an  hour ;  in  four  days  comimny  granted  in- 
crease and  men  returned  to  work. 

SejJie^nbe?-.  Thirty  Italian  laborers,  employed  by  John  E.  Burns  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  contractor  on  town  sewer,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  and 
shorter  workday ;   on  the  following  day  places  of  sti'ikers  were  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  local  granite  companies 
granted  Steam  P^ngineers  LTnion  No.  73  eight-hour  day  and  Saturday  half- 
holiday  (1  p.m.)  from  April  1  to  October  1,  and  increase  in  minimum 
Aveeklj-  wage  from  $16.88  to  $18  for  engineers  operating  boilers,  and  $17 
a  week  for  engineers  who  do  not  operate  boilers,  with  proportionate  de- 
duction in  wages  for  short  workday  on  Saturday ;  overtime  to  be  counted 
as  time  and  one-half ;  scale  for  derrickmen  provided  for  22  cents  an  hour 
for  signal  men,  and  increase  from  23  to  26  cents  for  second  men,  and  from 
26  to  28  cents  for  head  men ;  working  hours  same  as  those  for  engineers. 
Jzi7ic.  Eight  cigar  manufacturers  granted  request  of  Cigarmakers'  Union 
No.  160  for  an  increase  of  from  $1  to  $2  a  thousand  for  10  cent  cigars,  and 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand  for  five  cent  cigars  ;  50  men  benefited. 
July.  Milford  &  Uxbridge  Street  l\y.  Co.  increased  Avages  of  all  con- 
ductors and  motormen,  who  had  been  in  their  employ  for  more  than  six 
months,  from  20  to  22J.^  cents  an  hour. 
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Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Barbers  No.  144  presented  demand  that 
all  barber  shops  close  at  12  M.  on  Mondays  instead  of  1  p.m.  Novem- 
ber.    Teamsters  No.  168  affiliated  with  Teamsters  Joint  Coi;ncil  of  Boston 

and  Vicinity  and  adopted  monthly  button. Bricklayers  No.  38   was 

susjaended  from  international  organization  for  non-payment  of  dues. 
February.  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  pro- 
posal to  build  an  armory  for  the  local  company  of  militia. Steam  En- 
gineers No.  73  requested  local  granite  companies  for  eight-hour  day, 
Saturday  half -holiday,  and  increase  in  wages  ;  request  granted.  March. 
Central  Labor  Union  held  public  mass  meeting  to  j) remote  interest  in  local 
unions ;  as  a  result,  movement  was  begvm  in  April  to  organize  employees 
of  local  street  railway  company.  June.  Central  Labor  Union  voted  to 
contribute  to  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  George  E. 
McNeill ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  action  of  local  physicians  in 
increasing  rates  for  services  and  declaring  that  wages  of  workingmen  are 

inadequate  for  the  payment  of  such  fees. Steam  Engineers  No.  73 

requested  local  granite  company  to  discharge  an  employee  who  had  been 
refused  admission  to  the  union ;  firm  declined  to  comply  with  request,  and 
as  result  eight  union  engineers  iiumediately  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, thereby  violating  agreement  for  arbitration  of  disputes.  Sej^tem- 
ber.  Barbers  No.  144  voted  to  recommend  that  master  barbers  adopt  scale 
of  prices  prevailing  in  Brockton  for  all  local  shops. 

Industrial  Changes.  Li  December,  Milford  Stone  Co.  incorporated; 
leased  pro^jerty  of  Milford  Pink  Granite  Quarries  and  began  operations. 
Jannarij.  H.  J.  Blodgett  Co.  sold  plant  to  Boston  firm  of  gelatine  manu- 
facturers. February.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  bone  cutters,  incorporated 
under  same  name.  March.  Milford  Automoljile  Machine  Co.  incor- 
l^orated.  June.  Crafts,  Harrington  &  Co.,  shoes,  moved  here  from 
Brockton  and  began  operations ;  in  September,   shut  down  indefinitely. 

Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.  opened  new  quarry.         August.     William 

Lapworth  &  Sons  Co.,  webbing,  incorporated,  succeeding  private  firm, 
William  Lapworth  Sons. 

Millbury. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  a  strike  for  increase  in  wages 
occurred  at  the  Arkonia  Fabric  Mfg.  Co.,  directly  involving  30  weavers 
and  indirectly  affecting  20  other  employees ;  two  daj^s  later  all  but  three 
men  returned  to  work  at  new  rates  increasing  wages  10  cents  a  day ; 
settlement  was  effected  by  compromise. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Arkonia  Fabric  Mfg. 
Co.  increased  wages  of  30  weavers  from  .$2.25  to  $2.35.  June.  Edwin 
Hoyle,  woolen  manufacturer,  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  spinners  $1 
a  week.  July.  Cordis  Mill  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  employees 
five  per  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  West  End  Thread  Co.  awarded 
contract  for  brick  boiler  house,  80  x  35 Mayo  Woolen  Co.  began 
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erection  of  l:)oiler  house.  November.  Worcester  Knitting  Mills  in- 
stalled new  machinery. Bowden  Felting  Mills  Co.  installed  electric 

generator. United  States  Linen   Co.  began    equipment   of   plant  for 

"    '^  '-  - -  I--V-  T3^,i^„,-„;,-,  (^   Paino  hdo-nii  prpntioTi  of  shoo  for  manu- 

Erratum.  — November .     Chas.   Buck,   Estate,   changed  ownership  and 
incorporated  as  Charles  Buck  Edge  Tool  Co. 

ized  to  deal  in  mill  machinery ;  in  September,  doubled  drying  capacity ; 

in  January,   erected  one  and    one-half    story    storehouse,   60  x  30. 

Millbury  Scouring  Co.  rebuilt  factory  which  was    destroyed  by  tire  in 

October ;  in  March,  erected  addition,  30  x  30. Worcester  Steel  Foundry 

Co.  awarded  contract  for  additions  and  remodeling ;  in  January,  erected 
wooden  addition  to  furnace  building ;  in  September,  rebuilt  mill  recently 
damaged  by  tire ;    awarded  contract  for  addition  to   foundry,   48   x  30. 

April.     Arkonia  Fabric  Mfg.  Co.  moved  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. Unique 

Stove  Co.  organized  ;  will  erect  factor}^  May.  Millbury  Worsted  Co. 
organized ;  leased  Ramshorn  Mill ;  in  June,  began  manufacture  of  dress 
goods;  20  looms.  Jtily.  John  P.  Crane  &  Co.,  cotton  warps,  sold  to 
C.  A.  Root  &  Co. ;  John  P.  Crane  &  Co.  intend  engaging  in  business  at 
Indian  Orchard. 

MOlis. 
Industrial  Changes.     In  November,  Puritan  Carbonating  Co.   sold 
factory  to  Rex  Mfg.  Co.         May.     Rex  ^Ifg.  Co.  installed  new  machinery. 
December.     Joseph  M.  Herman  &  Co.,  shoes,  erected  two-story  addition, 

100  X  40. 

Milton. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  January,  26  granite  cutters,  members  of 
Granite  Cutters  Union  (Quincy  Branch),  employed  by  Maguire  &  O'Heron, 
struck  to  enforce  imion's  demand  that  union  operator  of  surface  cutting 
machine  be  substituted  for  non-union  operator  then  running  it ;  it  was 
claimed  that  workmen  violated  their  agreement  in  refusing  to  submit 
matter  to  arbitration  before  ordering  strike ;  settlement  of  grievance  was 
made  through  conferences,  union  demand  being  granted;  men  were  out  16 
woi'kiug  days. 

Trade  Unions.  In  August,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
No.  638  affiliated  with  Painters  District  Council  No.  25  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  The  Homer  Emerson  Co.,  toilet 
wares,  reincorjiorated.  Seyptember.  AValter  Baker  Co.  awarded  con- 
tract for  one-story  brick  refrigerating  plant,  30  x  60. 

Monson. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  D.  W.  Ellis  &  Son, 
Ellis,  Ricketts  &  Co.,  and  S.  F.  Cushman  &  Sons,  woolen  mam;facturers, 
increased   wages  of   employees  10   per   cent. Somerset  Woolen  Co. 
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granted  employees  a  10  percent  increase  in  wages.  February.  D.  W. 
Ellis  &  Son  and  Ellis,  Ricketts  &  Co.  began  running  mills  on  a  70-hour 
a  week  schedule,  to  continue  until  further  notice. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Glen  Mill  shut  down;  A.  D.  Ellis 
piu-chased  mill  and  leased  it  to  Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.  ;  in  April,  com- 
pany vacated  at  expiration  of  lease,  and  A.  D.  Ellis  fitted  up  mill ;  in  May, 
began  operations.         December.     F.  A.  W.  Langwald,  whose  factory  was 

burned  two  years  ago,  began  erection   of   new   factory. Grosvenor 

Woolen  Co.  began  erection  of  addition.  Jamiary.  Field  Worsted  Mill 
organized. 

Montague. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  International  Paper  Co. 
(Montague  Mill)  reduced  weekly  hours  from  60  to  53  ;  about  92  employees 
affected.  In  September,  adopted  new  schedule  of  hovirs,  which  provides 
for  three  shifts  of  eight  hours,  six  days  a  week,  for  the  tour  men ;  hours 
of  work  for  day  workers  were  reduced  from  10  to  nine ;  about  93  tour 
workers  and  116  day  workers  affected. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Millers  Falls  IVIfg.  Co.  increased 
capital  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  February.  International  Paper 
Co.  remodelled  pulp  mill.  May.  Greenfield  Artificial  Stone  Co.  incor- 
porated ;  in  June,  began  operations. 

Natick. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Pratt  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  by  Pratt 
Reid  Shoe  Co. ;  increased  capital  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  June. 
E.  Edwards  &  Sons,  shirts,  opened  bi'anch  shop  in  Worcester.  Atigust. 
Bay  State  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,  of  Whitman,  which  shut  down  in  Jime, 
voted  to  discontinue  business  and  to  have  goods  manufactured  here. 

Needliani. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  George  E.  Wye  &  Co.,  sporting 
goods,  incorporated  as  George  E.  Wye  Co.  September.  Moseley  &  Co., 
hosiery,  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory  by  fire. 

IVEW   BEDFORD. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  about  100  weavers  in  Butler  Mill 
struck  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  certain  styles  of  goods  being 
made ;  after  three  days  strikers  returned,  no  concessions  of  any  kind  being 
granted  by  company. 

June.  About  17  changers-over,  employed  temporarily  by  the  Hathaway 
Mfg.  Co.  (Mill  No.  2),  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  ;  within  two  daj's 
places  were  filled. 

July.  About  200  membei's  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees 
Union,  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Street  Railway  Co.  and  the  Dartmouth 
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&  Westport  Street  Ry.  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of  agreement  with 
the  companies  as  to  terms  and  conditions  of  emplojanent  in  which  the  vital 
princiiDle  was  that  of  the  closed  shop  ;  company  offered  to  increase  wages 
of  employees,  but  men  insisted  upon  recognition  of  the  union;  sti'eet  cars 
were  tied  up  for  two  or  three  days  and  much  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  resulted ;  on  August  18,  C.  L.  U.  voted  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
strike  after  3  p.m.,  August  19  ;  after  23  days,  on  August  20,  strike  was 
formally  declared  off  by  union  ;  j^laces  of  strikers  were  filled,  and  in  some 

cases  men  were  reinstated. On  account  of  objection  to  foreman,  190' 

weavers  employed  at  Butler  Mill  w^ent  on  strike ;  after,  three  days  men 
returned  and  were  reinstated,  the  company  granting  no  concessions. 

August.  The  picker  tenders,  carders,  combers,  and  speeders  employed 
by  the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  struck  against  an  objectionable  over- 
seer; 185  employees  directly  involved  and  six  others  were  thrown  out  of 
work ;  employees  were  transferred  from  company's  other  departments 
until  strikers  returned  two  days  later  and  Avere  reinstated  under  former 
conditions. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  March,  master  carpenters  in- 
creased minimum  daily  Avages  of  cai-penters  from  $2.50  to  $2.80. 

Master  painters  granted  members  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  Union  No.  691  eight-hour  day  and  increase  in  dailj"  wages  to 
$2.80  ;  union  had  asked  for  $3  a  day.  June.  At  request  of  Textile 
Council,  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  increased  wages  of  employees 
five  per  cent,  to  go  into  effect  July  2  ;  over  12,000  employees  benefited. 
July.  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  granted  employees  five  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Bricklayers  No.  50  was  suspended 
from  international  organization  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

January.     Portuguese-speaking    carpenters   organized    as    Carpenters 

No.   1733. Weavers'  Protective  Association  voted  to   co-operate  with 

Weavers'  Progressive  Association  No.  24,  of  Fall  River,  in  movement  to 
form  national  organization  of  weavers  ;  appropriated  $100  toward  cost  of 
establishing  such  an  organization.! 

February.  Loomfixers  No.  2,  at  a  sjjecial  meeting,  voted  to  withdraw 
from  National  Loomfixers'  Association ;  local  union  reported  membership 
of  375,  or  85  per  cent  of  local  loomfixers  and  about  one-third  the  mem- 
bership of  the  national  body ;  strong  protest  against  withdrawal  was  made 
by  minority  of  the  members. 

March.  Weavers'  Protective  Association  condemned  the  use  of  electric 
warp-stop  motions,  alleging  that  imperfections  in  weaving  were  not  avoided 
by  these  devices  and  that  weavers  were  obliged  to  run  a  greater  number 
of  looms  than  formerly  and  at  a  reduced  pi'ice  a  cut,  causing  a  considerable 
decrease  in  wages. Mule  Spinners'  Association  reported  steady  em- 
ployment for  practically  all  members ;  also  that  union  funds   had  accu- 

*  See  under  Fall  River  Trade  Unions,  p.  504. 
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mulated  beyond  the  amounts  accepted  by  local  savings  banks. Two 

delegates  from  Textile  Workers  Industrial  No.  167,  affiliated  with  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  were  exj^elled  from  C.  L.  U.  upon  charge 
that  they  had  denounced  trade  unions  and  thereby  violated  the  constitution 

of  the  C.  L.  U. Carjienters  Xos.  1021,  1287,  and  1733  voted  to  accept 

compromise  wage  scale  giving  $2.80  for  eight-hour  day,  as  offered  by 
employers ;  imions  had  presented  request  for  increase  from  $2.50  to  $3  to 
take  effect  April  1. Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  39  presented  de- 
mand for  minimum  wage  of  $4  for  eight-hour  day. Weavers  Protective 

Association  adopted  resolutions  condemning  all  State  Senators  who  had 
failed  to  support  overtime  bill  indorsed  by  the  textile  unions. 

April.  Weavers'  Protective  Association  voted  to  urge  the  Textile  Coun- 
cil to  indorse  standard  wage  list  and  to  embody  same  in  its  request  for 
wage  increase,  alleging  that  weavers  would  receive  no  benefit  from  an 
increase  in  wages  without  a  standard  list ;  in  May,  voted  to  acUiere  to 
former  action,  and  request  of  weavers  was  embodied  in  Textile  CovmciPs 
request  to  manufacturers  ;  in  June,  voted  to  accept,  under  protest,  five  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  without  standard  list. 

May.     Loomfixers  No.   2  voted  to  reaffiliate  with  the  United  Textile 

Workers  of  America. Typographical  No.  276  reported  receipts  for 

year  ending  May  31,  as  follows  :  Per  capita  tax,  $104;  subscriptions  to 
journal,  $15;  assessments,  $560  ;  making  a  total  of  $679.  Paid  to  inter- 
national funds,  $649  ;  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $30. 

June.     Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  Union  organized. 

July.  Loomfixers  No.  2  voted  in  favor  of  asking  manufacturers  to 
grant  one  week's  vacation  for  all  operatives  in  August ;  instructed  dele- 
gates to  Textile  Council  to  urge  latter  body  to  indorse  this  action. 

Seiiiember .     Typographical  No.  276  reported  membership  of  30. 

Textile  Council.  In  April,  adopted  resolutions  condemning  action  of 
the  State  Senate  in  amending  bill  relative  to  overtime  work  for  women  and 
children  ;  recommended  that  all  affiliated  locals  prepare  requests  for  general 
increase  in  wages  ;  all  unions,  except  Weavers'  Protective  Association,  in- 
dorsed recommendation,  and  Council  presented  formal  request  to  cotton 
cloth  and  cotton  yarn  manufacturers  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for 
all  textile  workers  and  standai'd  wage  list  for  weavers  ;  in  June,  cotton  cloth 
manufacturers  proposed  compromise  increase  of  five  per  cent  to  take  effect 
July  2,  but  ignored  request  for  standard  wage  list;  compromise  was 
accepted  by  all  unions,  the  w^eavers  voting  to  accei^t  it  under  protest. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Kilburn  Mill,  cotton  yarns,  in- 
stalled new  combers ;  in  September,  began  erection  of  two-story  addition, 

150  feet  long  ;  will  install  15,000  new  spindles. New  Bedford  Cordage 

Co.  installed  new  machinery  ;  in  March,  Increased  capital  to  $400,000. 

T.  M.  Denham  &  Bro.,  who  shut  down  in  May,  went  out  of  business. 

December.  Hathaway,  Sovile  &  Harrington,  Inc.,  shoes,  dissolved 
partnership  ;  in  March,  factory  bought  by  E.  E.  Taylor  &  Co.,  shoes,  of 
Brockton. 
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Janudry.  Dartmouth  Mfg.  Corp.,  cotton  goods,  completed  new  addi- 
tion; in  April,  petitioned  to  build  two-story  In-ick  addition  to  weave  mill, 
110  X  100. 

February.     Whitman   Mills,  cotton  goods,  purchased  land. Bristol 

Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  increased  capital  from  $300,000  to  $500,000; 
in  May,  reorganized ;  in  June,  began  erection  of  two-stor}-  and  basement 
brick  weave  mill,  100  x  300;  in  August,  installed  15,000  mule    spindles 

and  500  looms. Beacon  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  increased  capital  from 

$375,000  to  $400,000;  in  June,  started  machinery  in  new  mill ;  in  Sep- 
tember, awarded  contract  for  one-story  storage  shed,  104  x  118. 

March.  Page  IVIfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  incorporated,  began  operations, 
and  commenced  construction  of  new  plant,  including  three-story  mill, 
365  x  101 ;  picker  room,  43  x  101 ;  weave  shed,  433  x  152 ;  boiler  house, 
engine  house,  and  machine  shop;  plant  will  be  equipped  with  about  51,000 

spindles   and    1,400   looms. Manomet  Mill    increased   capital   from 

$800,000  to  $1,200,000. 

April.  Taber  Mill,  cotton  goods,  incorporated;  in  June,  filed  plans  for 
one-stor}'  main  building,  279  x  400,  having  Aveave  and  slasher  room  with 
wing,  112  X  136,  containing  boiler,  engine,  and  warehouses,  and  cloth 
room  ;  the  mill  accommodates  2,000  looms  ;  in  June,  increased  capital  from 

$350,000  to  $410,000. Pierce   Mfg.  Corp.,  cotton  goods,  purchased 

land  for  erection  of  additional  buildings. 

May.  Barbour  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  removed  here  from 
Meadville,  Pa.,  shut  down. L.  A.  Littlefield  Silver  Co.  increased  capi- 
tal from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

June.  Butler  Mill,  cotton  goods,  completed  installation  of  machinery; 
100,000  spindles  and  1,734  looms  in  operation. 

July.  Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  silk  dress  goods,  incorporated  and  began 
operations. 

September.     Daring  the  past  year  Xonquit  Spinning  Co.  incorporated 

and  began  erection  of  mill  to  have  capacitv  of  60,000  spindles. Wam- 

sutta  Mills  erected  weave  shed  ;  installed  machinery  and  cards  ;  will  install 
800  looms. Quansett   Spinning    Co.,    recently  organized. 

About  200,000  spindles  and  5,000  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
quality  goods  have  been  added  to  mills  in  this  city  dinnng  the  past  year. 
About  $4,000,000  has  been  expended  in  erecting  additions  to  factories,  of 
which  oA^er  $1,000,000  was  for  new  buildings.  With  the  exception  of 
new  capital  raised  by  the  Beacon,  Bristol,  Taber,  and  Page  companies, 
these  expenses  have  been  met  from  the  earnings  and  have  been  charged 
to  the  operating  exiJenses  of  the  comjjanies. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  filed  the  following  estimate  of  cost  of 
additions  erected,  showing  by  what  company  and  for  Avhat  purpose  : 
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City  Mfg.  Corp., 
Beacon  Mfg.  Co., 
Beacon  Mfg.  Co., 
Beacon  Mfg  Co., 
Kilburn  Mill, 
Nonquit  Mill, 
Taber  Mills, 
Page  Mfg.  Co.,     . 
Pierce  Mfg.  Corp., 
Pierce  Mfg.  Corp., 
Hathaway  Mfg.  Co., 
Dartmouth  M  f g.  Corp 
Bristol  Mfg.  Co., 
Wameutta  Mills, 
Wamsutta  Mills, 


Total, 


cotton  shed, 

cotton  shed, 

boiler  house,    . 

weave  shed, 

yarn  mill, 

new, 

new, 

new, 

cotton  shed, 

spinning  mill,  . 

card  and  combing,  . 

weave  shed, 

spinning  and  weaving, 

cotton  shed, 

weave  shed. 


$20 

12 

22 

60 

25 

250 

200 

300 

6 

20 

22 

20 

60: 

10 

50 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 


$1,077,000 


The  distribution  in  the  pa.st  year  of  new  looms  among  the  several  mills 
was  as  follows  : 


Number  of 
Spindles  added 


Number  of 
Looms  added 


Beacon  Mfg.  Co.,  . 
Page  Mfg.  Co., 
Dartmouth  M  fg.  Corp  , 
Bristol  Mfg.  Co.,    . 
Taber  Mills,   . 
Pierce  Mfg.  Corp., 
Wamsutta  Mills,    . 
Manomet   Mills,    . 
Kilburn  Mill, 

Totals,  . 


120 

1,200 

500 

800 

1,000 

1,000 


4,620 


NEWBURYPORT. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  On  INIay  1,  cari^enters  employed  by  three 
firms  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages;  in  about  12  days  all  the  men  re- 
turned to  work,  emjiloyers  having  granted  increase ;  Carjjenters  Union 
No.  989  involved. 

September.  Seventeen  painters,  members  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers    Union   No.    799,   struck  for  eight-hour  day  and  minimum 

daily  wage  of  $2.50  ;   pending  on  September  30.  . Sixty-four  weavers, 

23  of  whom  were  women,  employed  by  Peabody  Mfg.  Co.  struck  against 
the  discharge  of  overseer ;  employees  returned  on  their  own  accord  the 
next  day  and  were  reinstated. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Brackett  Heel  Co.  purchased 
factory    formerly    occupied    by    Newburyport    Shoe    Co.  December. 

Dodge  Bros.,  shoes,  completed  addition  of  new  story  to  factory,  and  began 
erection  of  another  building.  April.  John  Dow  began  manufacture  of 
turned  shoes.  May.  Berry  Dodge  Co.,  spices,  incorporated,  succeed- 
ing Berry,  Dodge  &  Co.  August.  G.  A.  Learned  Co.,  .shoes,  began 
operations. 
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Welfare  Work.  The  Towle  Mfg.  Co.  Mutual  Aid  Association, 
composed  of  employees  of  the  Towle  Mfg.  Co.,  was  organized  in  1889 
and  reorganized  in  1900.  Employees  of  company  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship after  working  continuously  for  one  month,  and  must  pay  one  month's 
dues  in  advance  and  work  one  montli  before  drawing  benefits ;  dues  are 
25  cents  a  month.  Benefits  of  $5  a  week  for  not  more  than  20  weeks  in 
one  year  are  paid  for  loss  of  work  ))y  sickness  or  accident,  and  .f  50  is  given 
as  a  death  benefit.  The  membership  in  the  association  is  reported  as  295, 
and  $764.22  was  paid  in  benefits  during  the  past  year.  The  company  con- 
tributes $500  a  year  to  the  association. 

NEWTON. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  master  builders,  with  few 
exceptions,  granted  carpenters  an  increase  in  wages  from  37)4  cents  to  41 
cents  an  hour  and  Saturday  half-lioliday  during  June,  July,  and  August. 
June.  Union  horseshoers  were  granted  Saturday  half -holiday  during 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Trade  Unions.  In  March,  Carpenters  No.  275  presented  request  for 
eio-ht-hour  day  with  minimum  wage  of  41  cents  an  hour,  in  all  local  mills 
and  shops,  to  take  effect  April  1  ;  request  generally  granted.  July. 
Effort  was  made  to  establish  union  of  painters ;  in  October,  union  was 
organized  imder  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
of  America,  with  32  charter  members.  August.  City  employees  organ- 
ized mider  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  as  City  Men  No.  12280;  application 
for  charter  had  more  than  200  signatures. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  W.  P.  Leavitt  &  Son,  roofings, 
cornices,  etc.,  succeeded  by  W.  P.  Leavitt  Sons  Co.  December. 
Nonantum  Worsted  Mills  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of  factory- 
by  fire.         September.     The  Marysville  Wool  Scouring  Co.  incorporated. 

Norfolk. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  November,  partnership  formed  under  firm 
name  of  Buckley  &  Mann  to  manufacture  shoddy;  purchased  land;  in 
January,  completed  erection  of  mill. 

NORTH   ADAMS. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts,  In  April,  general  strike  of  plumbers  and  sheet 
metal  workers  took  place  for  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  workday  ;  about 
30  men  involved  ;  strikers'  places  were  reported  filled  on  ISIay  5  and  open  shop 

was  established  by  employers. Employees  of  the  sole  leather  cutting 

and  putting  up  departments  of  George  E.  Keith  Co.  to  the  number  of  15, 
including  three  women,  struck  against  objectionable  foreman  and  also  for 
increase  in  wages  ;  after  three  days  some  were  reinstated  and  places  of 
others  filled. Weavers  emijloyed  at  the  Eclipse  Mill  objected  to  change 
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from  a  four  to  a  five-loom  basis  and  electric  warp-stop  motions  ;  firm  dis- 
charged weavers  who  objected,  and  places  were  filled;  60  weavers  affected. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  T3^pographical  Union 
No.  51  secured  eight-hour  day  for  members  employed  in  book  and  job 
offices. 

May.  A  new  wage  schedule  was  posted  in  Eclipse  Mill  (Arnold  Print 
Works) ,  reducing  wages  of  weavers  about  25  cents  a  cut  of  cloth. Grey- 
lock  Mills,  cotton  goods,  increased  wages  of  emploj^ees  10  per  cent,  thereby 
restoring  wage  rate  in  force  prior  to  reduction  made  four  years  ago ;  400 

employees  benefited. Owing  to  a  rearrangement  of  loom  system,  the 

scale  of  wages  of  employees  of  Beaver  Mill  was  readjusted. 

July.  Hoosac  Valley  Street  Ry.  Co.  increased  wage  scale  of  motormen 
and  conductors  ;  following  rate  was  established  :  For  one  year's  service, 
$2  a  run;  two  years,  $2.05;  three  years,  $2.10;  four  years,  $2.15;  five 
years,  $2.20;  six  years,  $2.25 ;  8)^  to  nine  hours'  work  constitutes  a  run; 
about  45  men  benefited. 

August.  Eclipse  Mill  and  Beaver  Mill  (Arnold  Print  Works)  granted 
increase  in  wages  of  five  per  cent;  about  1,100  employees  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  Bartenders  No.  125  withdrew  from 
State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  inaugurated  special  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
bartenders'  label. 

December.  Barbers  No.  126  requested  that  all  barber  shops  close  on 
Saturdays  at  11.80  p.m.  instead  of  midnight. 

March.  Plumbers  No.  159  demanded  44-hour  week  and  25  cents  a  day 
increase  in  wages ;  in  April,  ordered  strike  to  enforce  demands ;  in  June, 
withdrew  from  B.  T.  C.  owing  to  refusal  of  the  latter  to  assist  the  plumbers 
in  obtaining  their  demands ;  voted  to  expel  members  who  had  returned  to 
work  in  open  shojis. 

Ajyril.  Musicians  No.  96  refused  to  allow  certain  members  to  give  ser- 
vices for  a  benefit  concert ;  band  to  which  members  belonged  had  volun- 
teered services,  but  union  refused  sanction,  alleging  that  union  rules  forbade 
members  to  give  their  services  in  any  cause. 

May.  Weavers  No.  124,  having  about  20  members,  received  200  appli- 
cations for  membership  as  result  of  reduction  in  wages  in  a  local  mill. 

Typographical  No.  316  reported  I'eceipts  for  year  ending  May  31,  as 

follows:  Per  capita  tax,  $102;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $17;  subscriptions 
to  journal,  $15  ;  assessments,  $753  ;  making  total  of  $887.  Paid  to  inter- 
national funds,  $858;  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home,  $29.  In  September, 
reported  membership  of  28. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  ^^'indsor  Co.,  cotton  print  works, 
which  had  been  closed  since  December,  1904.  changed  ownership ;  in  De- 
cember, mill  engravers  were  started  at  work  ;   in  January,  other  employees 

began  work. Blackinton  Mfg.   Co.,  woolens  and  worsteds,  installed 

11  broad  looms;  in  November,  added  new  machinery  and  89  looms. 
November.     Waterhouse  &  Howard  incorporated  and   succeeded  Water- 
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■house  &  Buffum,  worsted  goods.  December.  Canedy-Clark  Shoe  Co. 
shut  down  temporarily ;  in  January,  employees  of  cutting  room  returned 
to  work  to  finish  orders  on  hand;  in  March,  closed  factory;  in  June, 
removed  machinery  from  building.  Jamuiry.  Arnold  Print  Works 
awarded  contract  for  new  heating,  ventilating,  and  generating  system ; 
raised  unoccupied  dyehov;se  one-story  and  will  use  it  for  fancy  bleach- 
ing and  i^rinting;  in  April,  jjurchased  and  began  reconstruction  of  Miner 
School.  February.  George  E.  Keith  Co.  reported  that  outjjut  had 
been  doubled   during  past  year.         Aj)ril.     Searles  Mfg.    Co.,    collars, 

installed  new  machinery. Charles  W.  Frink  purchased  half  interest  in 

carriage  manufacturing  business  of  W.  H.  Turner. Davies  &  Mahoney , 

woolen  and  merino  3'arns,  pui'chased  machinery  to  install  in  BroadleyMill. 
May.  The  De  Fi  Mfg.  Co.,  leather  novelties,  succeeded  by  Dean  & 
Spencer  Leather  Co.  ;  in  July,  leased  entire  factory  then  occupied  jointly 

with  Searles  Mfg.  Co.  ;  latter  firm  will  return  to  Troj-,  N.  Y. Harry 

Farnum  purchased  land  in  Williamstown  for  limestone  kilns.  Septem- 
ber. Tim  &  Co.,  collars  and  cuffs,  installed  machinery  in  factory  formerly 
occupied  by  Wilkinson  &  Bliss  Shoe  Co.,  and  will  begin  operations  at 
once. 

Welfare  "Work.  \Vaterhouse  &  Howard  recently  instituted  a  new 
method  in  awarding  prizes  to  weavers  in  their  employ.  The  old  system 
by  which  $44,  consisting  of  a  first  prize  of  $12,  a  second  prize  of  $8,  and 
six  ijrizes  of  $4  each,  was  distributed  to  weavers  making  the  best  pay 
during  a  four-week  period,  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees. It  was  common  for  the  same  persons  to  win  the  prizes  each 
month.  Accordingly  the  company  arrived  at  what  they  considered  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  a  weaver  should  make  in  a  week,  and  to 
every  one  who  reached  the  standard  of  150  yards,  or  three  cuts,  they 
awarded  a  sum  amoimting  to  five  per  cent  of  that  employee's  earnings. 
Tliis  plan  has  had  favorable  results. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  15  forgers,  members  of  Knife 
Forgers  Union  No.  165,  emploj-ed  by  Northampton  Cutlery  Co.,  struck, 
refusing  to  work  with  several  members  who  had  lost  their  standing  inthe 
union  by  failing  to  paj^  dues  ;  union  claimed  that  the  company  should  not 
employ  men  who  were  not  in  good  standing  in  the  union ;  company  took 
the  view  that  it  was  not  concerned  in  the  dispute,  which  must,  therefore, 
be  settled  by  the  men  concerned ;  30  grinders  were  thrown  out  of  work ; 
on  April  10,  men  returned  to  work,  having  settled  the  matter  among 
themselves. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  Barbers  No.  34  requested  employers  to  close 
shops  Saturdays  at  10.30  p.m.  instead  of  11  p.m.  ;   request  granted,  to  take 

effect  April  14. Retail  Clerks  No.  452  began  effort  to  strengthen  the 

union  in  order  to  enforce  better  hours  for  clerks  and  re-establish  weekly 
half-holiday. 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  The  Northampton  Talc  &  Cop- 
per Co.  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine ;  in  May,  changed  name  to 
Northampton  Talc  Co.  February.  McCallum  Hosiery  Co.  completed 
one-story  mill,  156  x  88,  and  began  installation  of  machinery.  June. 
Alexander  McCallum  purchased  and  remodeled  tack  shop  in  Florence,  to 
operate  as  silk  mill  in  connection  with  McCallum  Hosiery  Co. ;  new  com- 
pany to  be  known  as  The  Northampton  Silk  Co.;  in  May,  Northampton 
Silk  Co.  incorporated ;  in  June,  began  operations.  August.  William 
A.  Rogers  Cutleiy  Co.  removed  plating  depai-tment  to  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

Welfare  Work.  Florence  Mfg.  Co.  adopted  a  new  plan  of  co- 
operation with  its  employees  which  went  into  effect  Feb.  1,  1906.  Each 
month  the  company  awards  three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  to  the  three 
departments  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  points  to  their  credit, 
these  points  being  based  upon  neatness,  economy,  and  quality  of  produc- 
tion, promptness  and  attention  to  work,  co-operation  with  each  of  the  11 
departments,  and  suggestions  which  will  advance  both  the  company's  and 
employees'  interests.  In  the  first  week  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  each  department  elects  a  committee  of  two  besides  its  foreman, 
which  decides  upon  the  use  of  funds  thus  awarded.  Vouchers  must  be 
signed  to  receive  the  money,  and  it  can  be  appropriated  only  for  aid  of 
employees  under  conditions  determined  by  the  committee.  The  object  in 
maintaining  these  funds  is  to  meet  cases  of  need  from  accident  or  sickness, 
but,  if  the  employees  of  a  department  so  vote  at  the  end  of  the  year,  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  balance  may  be  drawn  to  be  distributed  among  them. 

A  second  system  of  prize  awards  has  l)een  instituted  to  benefit  employees 
individually.  The  first  division  is  for  all  employees,  aside  from  foremen, 
heads  of  departments,  salaried  officials,  etc.,  and  employees  in  the  super- 
intendent's office.  To  the  employees  making,  during  the  year,  the  sugges- 
tions of  most  A-alue  to  the  company  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  are  paid. 
In  the  second  division,  which  includes  foremen,  heads  of  departments,  etc. 
—  but  not  employees  in  the  superintendent's  office  —  prizes  of  $50,  $35, 
and  $15  are  awarded  for  the  three  best  suggestions. 

North  Andovei". 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.     In  January,  Sutton  Mills  increased 

wages  of  weavers  10  percent. M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.  increased 

wages   of  operatives  from  five  to  seven   per  cent. The  Brightwood 

Mfg.  Co.  increased  wages  of  employees. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Sutton  Mills,  woolen  and  textile 
fabrics,  incorporated  under  same  name. 

Welfare  Work.  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.  maintains  a  small  club- 
house for  the  use  of  the  Stevens  Social  Club,  which  is  composed  of  young 
men  of  the  town  without  distinction  as  to  class  or  religion.  The  club- 
house contains  a  reading  room,  billiard  room,  kitchen  for  preparing  light 
refreshments,  and  an  assembly  hall  which  seats  100  pei'sons,  and  is 
conveniently  equipped  throughout. 
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Xorth  Attlebo rough. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  32  cai'penters  and  six  painters  em- 
ployed by  N.  J.  Magnan  Co.  struck  against  non-union  workmen;  majority 
of  non-union  men  joined  union,  and  all  returned  to  work.  In  August,  same 
tirm  was  again  involved  in  a  strike  on  account  of  declaration  of  open  shop  ; 
20  carpenters  left  work,  and  places  were  immediately  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  local  contractors  granted 
request  of  carpenters  for  minimum  daily  wage  of  $2.50. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  newsboys  organized;  voted  to  apply  to 
selectmen  for  licenses  ;  voted  to  hold  bi-weekly  meetings  and  to  collect  five 
cents  a  week  dues  from  each  member. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Paye  &  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  jewelry, 
changed  from  private  firm  to  corporation. 

Northborovigh. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Walter  M.  Farwell  &  Co.,  combs, 
altered  basement  of  shop  into  a  rubbing  room  and  installed  23  rubbing 
stands  ;  erected  engine  house  ;  in  March,  erected  addition  to  main  shop  for 
use  as  dipping  room.  March.  The  Northboro  Woolen  Mills  erected 
addition . 

Northbridge. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  About  40  laborers  employed  in  the  sewer 
department  of  the  town  of  Northbridge  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages ; 
10  foremen  and  teamsters  were  thrown  out  of  woi'k  ;  increase  was  refused, 
and  tlie  next  day  men  returned  under  former  conditions. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.     In   June,    Linwood    Mill    increased 

wages  of  employees  10  per  cent,  to  go  into  effect  July  2. Uxb ridge 

Cotton  Mills  granted  increase  in  wages  to  go  into  effect  July  9  ;  about  200 
employees  benefited.  July.  Paul  Whitin  Mfg.  Co.  increased  wages  of 
operatives;   1,000  employees  benefited. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Paul  Whitin  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton 
goods,  installed  100  looms  for  fancy  cotton  and  silk  mixtures,  making  total 
equipment  of  factory  1,500  looms;  in  May,  added  brush  department; 
began  erection  of  40-foot  addition.  August.  Whitinsville  Machine  Co. 
began  erection  of  three-story  brick  addition  to  freight  house,  100  x  70. 

North  Brookfield. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  John  A.  White,  of  Winchendon, 
purchased  local  factory.  July.  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.,  mechanical  rub- 
ber, incoi'porated  ;  will  occupy  E.  &  A.  II.  Batcheller  Co.'s  factory  ;  began 
to  clear  factory  for  occupancy ;  in  September,  installed  machinery. 
August.     Indian  Orchard  Flax  Co.  began  erection  of  boiler  house,  40x30. 

Norton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Barrowsville  Bleachery  incorpo- 
rated for  bleaching  and  finishing  cotton  goods ;  began  erection  of  factory 
with  100,000  feet  floor  space;  in  December,  mcreased  capital  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000. 
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Welfare  Work.  A.  H.  Sweet  &  Son  have  maintained  for  many  years 
a  club-room  for  the  young  men  in  their  employ.  The  room  contains  pool 
tables  and  other  games  and  is  open  every  evening  until  ten  o'clock ;  on 
Satui'day  evening,  until  eleven. 

Norwood. 

Strikes  and.  Lockouts.  In  Januarv,  11  apprentice  boys  employed  by 
the  Xorwood  Press  (J.  S.  Gushing  &  Co.)  struck  in  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  movement  of  the  printers  for  the  eight-hour  day ;  jilaces  were 
filled.  February.  As  part  of  the  movement  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  eight-hour  day,  54 
compositors  employed  at  the  Norwood  Press  struck  on  February  1 ;  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  228  involved ;  within  two  months  places  of  strikers 
were  filled,  although  union  has  not  declared  strike  off. 

Trade  Unions.  In  May,  Typographical  No.  228  reported  receipts  for 
year  ending  May  31  as  follows  :  Per  capita  tax,  $283  ;  supplies,  sundries, 
etc.,  $53;  subscrijitions  to  journal,  $41;  assessments,  $620;  making  total 
of  $997.  Paid  to  international  funds,  $916  ;  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home, 
$81.  Benefits  drawn  from  strike  fund  of  International  Union,  $8,279.  In 
September,  reported  membership  of  54. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Berwick  &  Smith  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
Avas  oi-ganized  on  Feb.  14,  1901.  Any  person  who  is  regularly  employed 
by  the  company  may  become  a  member,  and  the  association  has  at  present 
a  membership  of  68.  The  admission  fee  is  $2,  and  the  regular  dues  are 
10  cents  a  week.  When  sick  or  disabled  a  member  receives  a  benefit 
of  $6  a  week,  payn^ent  to  be  computed  from  the  second  week  of  the  dis- 
ability for  not  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  During  the  past  year 
$120  was  paid  in  benefits,  and  although  the  company  does  not  contribute 
anything  towards  fund,  they  are  readj^  to  do  so  when  funds  are  needed. 

Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.  have  completed  the  erection  of  a  dormitoiy 
and  boarding-house  which  will  accommodate  about  50  emploj^ees.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  shower  baths  and  steam  heat,  and  is  well  fur- 
nished. In  the  basement  is  a  reading  and  recreation  room  fitted  up  for 
games  and  pool.  The  building  is  attractively  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake.  At  the  factory  the  company  has  installed  shower  baths  and  500 
lockers,  and  has  established  a  restaurant  where  light  refreshments  are 
served. 

Oi'ange. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  Athol  &  Orange  Street  Ry. 
Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  50  employees. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  firm  of  F.  &  G.  Lawrence,  wood- 
Avorking,  changed  ownership.  November.  New  Home  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  began  erection  of  four-stor}^  brick  storehouse,  80  x  80 ;  in  May,  incor- 
porated. February.  Orange  Knitting  Go.  dissolved  partnership  and 
reorganized.  May.  Adell  Bros.,  machinists,  purchased  building  which 
they  occupied. 
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Welfare  Work.  The  Rodney  Hunt  Machine  Co.  report  that  the  pen- 
sion system  of  the  conijmny  consists  mainly  in  keeping  the  best  emj^loyees 
on  the  pay  roll  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  work.  The  men  are  given  easy 
Avork  to  perform,  sometimes  at  reduced  wages,  and  are  allowed  to  come  in 
and  work  as  they  are  able  according  to  their  own  ideas,  the  men  not  re- 
porting for  work  in  some  cases  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week.  This 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  company  for  a  good  many  years,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  very  satisfactory  to  the  older  employees,  it  offers  such 
satisfactory  prospects  as  viewed  by  the  younger  men  that  it  serves  as  an 
Inducement  for  employees  to  remain  with  the  firm. 

Oxford. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Pierrepont  Mills,  woolen  goods, 
resumed  operations  after  two  weeks'  shut-down  ;  in  December,  shut  down 
for  two  months  ;  in  March,  reorganized  with  $50,000  capital.  February. 
The  Edwin  Bartlett  Co.,  woolen  goods,  began  erection  of  one-storj^  brick 
addition,  45  x  46.  June.  David  N.  Taft,  satinets,  installed  six  sets  of 
cards  and  12  looms.  August.  Thayer  Woolen  Co.  pui'chased  Hugue- 
not Mills,  repaired  Iniildings  and  began  ojjerations. 

Palmer. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  21  section  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Ry.  Co.  struck,  demanding  that  daily  wages  be  increased 
from  .fl.25  to  $1.50;   places  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Palmer  Carpet  Mill  in- 
creased wages  of  weavers  from  5^,4  cents  to  b}^  cents  a  yard,  making  in- 
crease in  weekly  earnings  of  about  $1.25.  April.  Thorndike  Mfg.  Co. 
granted  employees  a  10  jjer  cent  increase  in  wages  ;  about  700  operatives 
benefited. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Grosvenor  Woolen  Co.  began 
erection  of  one-story  addition,  100  x  100,  for  manufacture  of  wool  extracts, 
also  new  picker  house  and  store  house ;  in  January,  shut  down  on  accoimt 
of  destruction  of  shoddy  mill  by  fire ;  in  March,  completed  new  car- 
bonizing plant ;  started  work  in  picker  room ;  in  August,  shut  down. 
Bceembcr.  Thorndike  Co.,  cotton  goods,  installed  38  Northrop  looms;  in 
April,  installed  40  additional  looms.  March.  Boston  Duck  Co.  installed 
new  engine  ;  in  April,  awarded  contract  for  two-story  picker  house,  198  x  60, 
and  four-story  addition  to  cotton  warehouse.  3Iay.  AVright  Wire  Co. 
purchased  factory.  August.  Otis  Co.  began  erection  of  two-story  brick 
dyehonse,  60  feet  long. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Whittall  Mills  Mutual  Aid  Society  was  organ- 
ized on  July  13,  1895,  and  is  at  present  comi^osed  of  30  members.  To  be 
eligible  for  membership  an  applicant  must  be  employed  in  the  Whittall 
Mills.     The  admission  fee  is  $1,  and  the  dues  25  cents  a  mouth.     Benefits 
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of  $5  a  week  for  not  more  than  13  weeks  in  a  year  are  paid  for  sickness 
or  accidents,  and  a  deatli  benefit  of  $50  is  given.  Daring  tlie  past  year 
$60  was  paid  in  benefits  by  the  society. 

Peabody. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  Patrick  O'Keefe  incorporated  as 

O'Keefe  Tannery  Co.  ;  in  November,  erected  addition. Turner  Tanning 

Machinery  Co.  moved  machinery  here  from  Boston  shops  ;  in  May,  decided 
to  build  factory  in  Germany. B.  N.  Moore  &  Sons,  morocco,  pur- 
chased tannery  formerly  occupied  by  George  Foan. National  Wool  & 

Leather  Co.  began  operations  in  new  factory. W.  P.  &  E.  F.  Harmon, 

calfskins,  erected  addition. Broadley  Leather  Co.  began  operations  in 

new  power  plant.  November.  Herbert  G.  Farwell,  shoes,  leased  factory 
in  Salem. L.  B.  Southwick  &  Co.,  sheep  leather  and  kid,  erected  addi- 
tion ;  in  May,  consolidated  with  J.  B.  Thomas  Co.  and  incorporated  under 

name  of  L.  B.  Southwick  Co. P.  Maguire  leased  factory  in  Saugus 

to  finish  India  skins. N.  II.  Poor  Leather  Co.  increased  capital  from 

$15,000  to  $30,000;  purchased  land  to  erect  addition;  in  March,  added 

one  stor}^  to  tannery. Keith  &  Co.,  tanners,  succeeded  by  Vaughn 

Calfskin  Co. ;  incorporated ;  in  Majs  erected  addition  and  installed  new 
machinery ;   in  July,  shut  down  for  one  week  ;  factory  destroyed  by  fire ; 

in  August,  purchased  factory  and  erected  two-story  addition. A.  C. 

Lawrence  Leather  Co.  completed  erection  of  addition ;  in  February,  awarded 
contract  for  seven-story  concrete  tannery,  125  x  87  ;  installed  new  power 
jilant ;  in  March,  erected  one-story  building,  180  x  80  ;  purchased  land  to 
erect   additions ;    in   June,  awarded  contract  for  nine  new  tamieries ;  in 

August,    installed   electric   generator. Thayer,  Foss    &  Co.,  leather, 

incorporated  as  Thayer-Foss  Co. ;  in  May,  leased  factory  in  Salem ;  in 
June,  equipped  it.  January.  Frank  H.  Teel,  tanning  machinery,  suc- 
ceeded by  Peabody  Leather  Machinery  Co. ;  incorporated  under  laws  of 
Maine.         February.     The  Keith  Leather  Co.  installed  new  machinery. 

J.  Fred  Ingraham,  kid,  began  operations  in  Salem  factory;  in  May, 

began  erection  of  two-story  addition  to  tanneiy. P.  Lennox  &  Co. 

erected  addition.  March.  Essex  Tanning  Co.,  Inc.,  purchased  Osgood 
Tannery  and  land  to  erect  addition ;  will  make  patent  and  chrome  sides. 

T.  F.  Boyle  &  Co.,  leather,  of  Boston,  began  erection  of  two-story 

japanning  shop,  250  x  40,  Avith  ell,  40  x   25. American  Degreasing 

Co.  completed  erection  of  plant  and  began  operations.         April.     Essex 

Trap  Rock  &  Construction   Co.,   stone,  began  operations. Diamond 

Leather   Co.,    fancy   leather,    shut   down;    tannery  advertised   for   sale. 

May.     Rausch,  Ellis  Co.  leased  part  of  Franklin  Osborne  Tannery. 

George  Pauley  &  Son,  suspenders,  dissolved  partnership. James  F. 

Barry,  fancy  leather,  removed  to  Danvers. A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather 

Co.  purchased  land  in  Danvers,  and,  in  July,  completed  erection  of  two 
factory  buildings  thereon.         June.     United  States  Tanned  Pigskin  Co. 
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erected  addition. Louis  M.  Tigh,  leather,  purchased  factory  which  he 

occupied.         July.     American    (Jlue    Co.     erected   addition.         August. 

Essex  Glue  &  Gelatine  Co.  leased  Brown  Glue  Works  for  18  years. 

A.  B.  Clark  Co.,  sheepskins,  began  tanning  pigskins.  September. 
Thomas  F.  Travers  Shoe  Co.  began  erection  of  addition  which  Avill  give 
10,000  feet  extra  floor  space. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Corwin  Mutual  Relief  Association,  composed 
of  employees  of  the  Corwin  Mfg.  Co.,  was  organized  on  Nov.  27,  1902. 
Requirements  for  admission  are  good  health  at  time  of  aj^plication  and  em- 
ployment by  the  Corwin  Mfg.  Co.  The  association  has  at  present  142 
members.  The  admission  fee  is  50  cents,  and  dues  are  25  cents  a  month. 
As  compensation  for  loss  of  work  through  sickness  or  accident,  benefits  of 
$5  a  week  for  not  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  one  year  are  paid,  and  on 
the  death  of  a  member  each  member  of  the  association  is  assessed  25  cents. 
About  $250  has  been  paid  in  benefits  during  the  past  year. 

Thomas  H.  O'Shea  presented  each  employee  with  a  f  5  gold  piece  in 
addition  to  his  weekly  wage  on  the  week  preceding  Dec.  21,  1905,  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

Pepperell. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Aaron  Burkinshaw's  Sons,  cut- 
lery, whose  factory  was  shut  down  during  1905,  succeeded  by  Burkinshaw 
Knife  Co. 

Petersham. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  John  A.  Carter  began  operations 
in  box  shop. 

PI-tTSFIELD. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  a  general  strike  of  carpenters, 
involving  250  men,  was  oi'dered  by  Carpenters  Union  No.  444  to  enforce 
demand  made  upon  Master  Builders'  Association  for  increase  in  wages 
fi'om  $2.50  to  $3  a  day;  seven  contractors  granted  demand  within  a  few 
days  and  50  men  returned  to  work ;  the  strike  as  a  whole  lasted  15  work- 
ing days  and  was  settled  by  conferences,  an  agreement  being  entered  into 
between  the  union  and  the  Master  Builders'  Association  by  which  the  latter 
granted  the  increase  in  wages  for  one  year  from  April  1,  1906,  and  imion 
agreed  that  contractors  should  be  allowed  to  use  any  exterior  or  interior 
finish  material  not  made  b}'  prison  labor;  that  all  firms  on  union's  unfair 
list  should  be  restored  to  fair  list ;  and  that  business  agent  of  the  union 
must  obtain  permission  of  foreman  of  a  job  before  holding  conversation 
with  any  employee  during  working  hours. 

May.  Sixteen  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
struck  against  objectionable  workmen  and  for  increase  in  wages ;  men 
were  citizens  and  objected  to  working  Avith  Italian  laborers,  and,  when 
superintendent  offered  to  place  Italians  on  another  job,  men  made  addi- 
tional demand  for  increase  in  wages  to  $2  a  day ;  this  rate  being  25  cents 
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more  than  allowed  by  city  ordinance  the  demand  was  refused,  and  tlie 

places  of  the  strikers  were  filled. Fourteen  freight  handlers  and  other 

employees  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  threatened  to  strike  to  enforce 
demand  for  increase  in  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day  and  extra  pay  for 
overtime ;  to  avert  strike  men  were  discharged,  and  within  six  days  places 
were  filled. 

Wages  and.  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  S.  N.  &  C.  Russell  IMfg. 
Co.,  woolens,  voluntarily  readjusted  wage  scale,  increasing  wages  to  $1.25 
a  day  for  all  day  operatives  who  had  been  receiving  less  than  that  amount ; 

300  employees   benefited. Tillotson  Mfg.  Co.  voluntarily   increased 

wages  of  500  employees  10  per  cent. 

March.  Master  paintei's  granted  request  of  Painters  Union  for  an  in- 
crease in  daily  Avages  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

April.  Pittsfield  Spark  Coil  Co.  adojDted  Summer  schedule  of  hours, 
providing  for  Satm'day  half-holiday. 

May.  Freight  handlers  and  checkers  employed  by  Boston  &  Albany 
R.R.  Co.  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages  from  $1.50  a  day  to  $1.75. 

As  result  of  strike,  union  carpenters  were  granted  increase  in  daily 

Avages  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

August.  Pittsfield  Electric  Street  Ry.  Co.  voluntarily  increased  wages 
of  conductors,  motormen,  and  other  employees  ;  first-year  men  to  receive 
20  cents  an  hour ;  longer  term  men  to  receive  increase  of  one-half  cent  an 
hour  over  that  price  for  each  year's  service,  up  to  five  years. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  agitation  was  begun  to  organize  core- 
makers  and  iron  molders. 

January.  Painters  Union  presented  request  for  increase  in  Avages 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day,  to  take  effect  March  1 ;  in  February,  received 
notice  that  request  had  been  indorsed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 

Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America. Musicians  No.   109  A^oted 

that,  in  the  interest  of  good  music,  all  pianos  used  in  local  halls  for  dances 
or  entertainments  for  which  union  musicians  are  engaged  should  be  kept 

in  tune  at  the  expense  of  the  union  for  one  year. Plumbers  No.  297 

presented  demand  for  increase  in  Avages  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day,  to  take 
effect  May  1  ;  agreement  was  signed  by  practically  all  employers  ;  in  May, 
strike  of  four  journeymen  ensued  against  one  master  plumber  who,  al- 
though paying  the  union  rate  of  Avages,  refused  to  sign  the  agreement. 

Carpenters  No.  444  presented  request  for  ncAv  schedule  to  take  effect 

April  1  and  providing  Avage  rate  of  $3  a  day  instead  of  $2.50 ;  in  March, 
owing  to  refusal  of  Master  Builders'  Association  to  grant  neAV  schedule, 
plans  AA'ere  made  for  establishing  union  co-operative  building  comjjany  to 
compete  with  employers  Avho  maintain  open  shop ;  refused  to  accept  com- 
promise wage  of  $2.75  a  day  offered  by  employers  and,  in  April,  strike 
ensued,  action  being  sanctioned  by  C.  L.  U.  and  B.  T.  C. 

March.  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  No.  221  returned  charter 
to  international  organization  and  disbanded ;  union  had  been  in  existence 
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nearly  four  years  and  membershii)  had  decreased  from  56,  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  14. Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  urging  State 

Senate  to  pass  bill  relative  to  overtime  employment  of  women  and  minors 

as  indorsed  by  trade  unions. Carpenters  No.  444  reported  membership 

of  247. 

April.  Building  Trades  Council  voted  to  instruct  members  of  affiliated 
unions  not  to  work  on  any  building  on  which  non-union  labor  or  unfair 
materials  had  been  used,  this  action  being  taken  in  support  of  striking 
carpenters . 

Jul'y.     Building  Laborers  No.  21  reported  membership  of  50. 

Sejjtember.  Central  Labor  Union  voted  to  instruct  members  of  affiliated 
unions  to  patronize  an  independent  oil  company. 

Industrial  Changes.  Li  October,  Airedale  Mills  Co.  resumed  opera- 
tions after  two  months  shut-down,  during  wliich  time  new  machiner}-  was 
installed  and  addition  erected. 

November.  Stanley  G.  I.  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  comjjleted  erection  of  seven 
saw-tooth  buildings,  each  135  x  25 ;  in  September,  completed  erection  of 
new  insulating  building,  and  began  erection  of  arc  light  and  machine  shojj 
buildings. Holman-Paige  Shoe  Co.  incorpoi'ated  and  began  opera- 
tions ;  purchased  jiart  of  machinery  of  Zimmerman  Shoe  Co. ;  in  January, 

purchased  factory. J.  H.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  stone  cutting,  succeeded  by 

Kirk  &  Matthews. Eaton-Hurlbut  Paper  Co.   completed  erection   of 

power  house ;  in  December,  ijurchased  factory  of  The  Cheshire  Shoe  Mfg. 

Co. Ruron   Co.,    finishing  size  for  leather   work  and  bookbinding, 

moved  business  to  this  city  from  Dalton. 

Becember.  Davies  &  Mahoney  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  of 
factory  by  fire ;  in  February,  leased  Broadle}^  Mill  in  Adams ;  in  March, 
began  operations  in  Bel  Air  Mill  with  seven  sets  of  cards ;  in  April,  pur- 
chased machinery  to  install  in  Broadley  Mill ;  in  September,  shutdown  Bel 
Air  Mill  on  account  of  low  water  and  transferred  machinery  to  Bi'oadley 

Mill. Musgrove  Knitting  Co.  shut  down  because  of    fire  loss;  started 

up  after  repairs  ;  in  April,  installed  new  machinery. 

January.  Berkshire  Automobile  Co.  increased  capital  from  $50,000  to 
$250,000. 

February.     The  Cheshire  Shoe  Mfg.   Co.   petitioned  to  dissolve. 

Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  Co.  began  erection  of  addition  to  boiler  house ;  in  April, 
increased  capital  from  $190,000  to  $250,000. 

March.  New  England  Dairj-  Supply  Co.  incori3orated ;  in  July,  in- 
creased capital  from  $150,000  to  $300,000. 

April.     O.  W.  Robbins  Shoe  Co.  petitioned  to  dissolve. 

July.     Pittsfield  Electric  Co.  erected  power  house. 

September.  Pittsfield  Soap  Co.  incorporated  to  succeed  Lenox  Chemi- 
cal Co. ;  will  discontinue  spraying  business,  and  will  manufacture  mill, 
laundry,  and  toilet  soaps. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.     In  December,  Puritan  Mills  (Araeri- 
can  Woolen  Co.)  granted  employees  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 


George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Co.,  woolen  goods,  increased  wages  of  employees 

10  per  cent,  to  take  effect  January  1. Standish  Worsted  Co.  granted 

employees  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  temporary  union  of  building  laborers 
was  organized  with  40  members ;  cliarter  applied  for. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  February,  Pui'itan  Mills  (American  Woolen 
Co.)  began  erection  of  addition  to  weave  shed,  500  x  100,  and  addition  to 
boiler  house,  35  x  45 ;  installed  engine  and  boiler ;  in  April,  enlarged 
electric  lighting  plant;  in  July,  installed  24  looms;  in  September,  reported 
200  looms  installed  during  year.  Ajrril.  George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Co. 
erected  weave   shed,  100  x  45.         Jtine.     Atwood  Silk  Mill  shut  down. 

Plymouth   Stone   Co.,  cement    and   brick  articles,   incorporated;   in 

August,  began  operations.  September.  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  reported 
erection  of  new  mill  duiing  the  past  year. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  whose  large  plant  is 
situated  in  the  village  of  Seaside,  about  two  miles  from  Plymouth  centre, 
employs  about  1,600  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak  English. 
In  order  to  create  a  broadening  social  life  among  these  emploj^ees  extensive 
welfare  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  coiupany.  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Nazro, 
recently  appointed  consulting  expert  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  welfare  work  at  Seaside  for  several  years. 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  began  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  mills,  providing  better  ventilation  and  lighting  and  ])\\vc  drinking 
water.  About  the  mills  macadam  roads  were  built,  lawns  created,  shrub- 
bery and  vines  planted,  and  the  whole  external  appearance  of  the  mill 
improved.  In  the  village  itself  the  company  laid  a  sewerage  system  and 
arranged  for  the  collection  of  garbage  and  for  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets. 

The  company's  tenements  were  impx'oved,  better  plumbing  was  provided, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  vegetable  gardens  near  each  house. 
New  cottage  houses,  built  of  wood  and  shingled,  and  containing  from  six 
to  eight  rooms  each,  were  erected  on  lots,  150  x  100  feet,  and  were  set 
about  30  feet  from  the  street,  thus  leaving  room  for  front  lawns  and  flower 
gardens.  Prizes  were  offered  to  stimiilate  interest  in  the  care  and  appear- 
ance of  lawns,  gardens,  trees,  and  shrubbery.  In  the  rear  of  each  house 
there  is  a  garden  with  ample  space  for  a  clothes  yard,  and  in  some  cases  a 
henyard.     These  houses  rent  for  $1.75  a  week  or  even  less. 

A  library  building,  the  gift  of  the  president  of  the  company,  contains  a 
large  reading  room  and  over  4,000  books,  of  which  a  large  number  are 
printed  in  foreign  languages.  A  trained  librarian  has  charge  of  the  build- 
ing and  visits  the  people  and  the  schools  in  the  interests  of  the  library. 
Books  are  also  sent  to  the  sick. 

Harris  Hall,  built  two  years  ago,  provides  space  for  a  dining-hall  accom- 
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modating  200  men  at  one  time,  and  contains  a  smaller  dining-room  for 
office  help,  a  ladies'  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  serving  room.  Whole- 
some food  is  sei'ved  at  cost.  Other  rooms  in  the  building  are  used  for 
social  purposes. 

Several  educational  classes  and  social  and  benefit  clubs  have  been  formed 
among  the  employees.  About  40  children  of  the  employees  are  enrolled 
in  a  kindergarten  class.  The  cooking  class  for  children  over  14  years  of 
age  is  under  the  direction  of  a  cooking  school  graduate  who  also  superin- 
tends the  preparation  of  food  sold  in  the  dining-rooms.  Girls  in  the  cook- 
ing class  are  taught  to  prepare  food  for  the  sick.  Male  employees  are 
taught  sloyd,  mechanical  drawing,  and  allied  subjects.  Among  the  social 
clubs  the  United  Workers'  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Co.'s  Band  of  40  pieces  are  the  most  notable.  These  organiza- 
tions, together  with  the  Old  Colony  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  the 
German  Brotherhood,  contribute  to  relief  funds  of  one  nature  or  another. 
Thus  at  fairs  and  other  gatherings  the  band  and  the  King's  Daughters  have 
raised  money  for  hospital  purposes  and  for  the  relief  of  employees  requir- 
ing aid.  The  Old  Colony  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  organized  in  1878  ; 
the  German  Brotherhood,  organized  in  1883;  and  two  other  organizations 
have  definite  relief  funds,  which  are  maintained  strictly  by  the  members  of 
the  respective  associations  and  are  in  no  way  backed  by  the  company. 

On  the  shore,  near  the  company's  plant,  a  bathing  beach  has  been  laid 
out  and  a  large  bathhouse  erected  for  the  use  of  the  employees.  A  nominal 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  bathing  suits.  A  j^arapet  on  the  slope  of  the 
beach  serves  the  double  jjurposes  of  a  retaining  wall  and  a  playgroimd  f or 
children.  A  large  recreation  ground,  readily  accessible,  provides  space 
for  a  ball  ground,  grandstand,  and  small  structures  connected  with  the 
field.  On  holidays  this  ground  is  the  scene  of  much  enjoj^ment,  partic- 
ularly on  Labor  Day.  As  many  as  10,000  people  have  been  present  at 
the  annual  fair  and  field  day,  which  is  managed  largely  by  the  employees 
and  which  has  been  held  each  year  ^ince  1900.  At  this  annual  event 
agricultural  and  other  products  brought  by  the  employees  are  exliibited 
and  prizes  are  awarded.  Other  features  usually  consist  of  a  band  concert 
and  games. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Chronicle,  a  monthly  periodical,  is  published  by 
the  emploj'Ces  in  English,  German,  and  Italian. 

Plymptoii. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Bullock  Thread  &  Twine  Co.  incor- 
porated;  in  May,  began  operations. 

QUINCY. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  In  Febniary,  to  assist  in  settling  a  strike  of 
granite  cutters  in  East  Milton,  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  locked 
out  900  gi'anite  cutters  for  two  days  ;  strike  in  question  was  settled  in  favor 
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of  the  strikers  through  efforts  of  Quiney  Branch  of  Granite  Cutters  Inter- 
national Association,  and  Quiney  men  were  reinstated.  Mai'ch.  A  few 
boys  employed  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  as  rivet  heaters  and 
passers  refused  to  work,  alleging  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  of  coal  furnished  for  their  work  and  the  location  of  the  coal  l)Oxes  ; 
other  boys  left  in  sympathy  with  them,  the  whole  nvimber  reaching  about 
75 ;  as  a  result  about  200  riveters  were  obliged  to  stop  work ;  within  a 
week  the  boys  all  returned  to  work,  the  foreman  of  the  department 
jjromising  that  unsatisfactory  conditions  should  be  improved. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  ISIay,  master  horseslioers  granted 
employees  Saturday  half-holiday  during  the  three  Summer  months. 
Jnly.  Tubular  Rivet  &  Stud  Co.  reduced  weekly  hours  of  labor  from  54 
to  50  without  reducing  wages ;  al)out  750  employees  benefited. 

Trade  Unions.  In  December,  Team  Drivers  No.  305  donated  $10  in 
aid  of  Carney  Hospital  of  South  Boston.  January.  Central  Labor 
Union  reported  affiliation  of  17  unions ;  voted  to  urge  the  appointment 
of  a  vmion  mechanic  as  inspector  of  high  school  addition ;  indorsed  label 
of  LTnited  Hatters  of  Xorth  America.  June.  Italian  Laborers,  Ex- 
cavators, and  Rockmen  No.  11710  organized  with  about  170  members, 
under  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.  July.  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuild- 
ers No.  214  reported  the  following  statistics  of  membership  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1906:  Initiated,  3 ;  reinstated,  21;  transferred,  4;  with- 
drew, 3;  died,  1;   and  suspended,  27. Italian  Laborers,  Excavators, 

and  Rockmen  No.  12237  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America  No.  170 
organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Murray  Bros,  dissolved,  suc- 
ceeded by  John  C.  Murray. Alexander  Clark  Co.,  tools,  incorporated, 

succeeding   Alexander  Clark   &   Co.  January.     Wollaston  Granite 

Co.  which  discontinued  business  in  February,    1905,  changed  ownership. 

W.  L.  McLeod  &  Co.  erected  two-story  wooden  mill,  70  x  50. 

Lincoln  Polishing  Co.  began  erection  of  two-story  wooden  mill,  85  x  50, 
and  engine  house,  30  x  35.  March.  Tide-Water  Broken  Stone  Co., 
Avhich  began  operations  in  August,  1905,  incorporated.  April.  AVilliam 
Hall  &  Co.,  locksmiths,  of  Boston,  purchased  two-story  brick  building. 

Milne  &  Chalmers,  gi-anite  monuments,  reorganized  and  incorporated 

as  Milne  &  Chalmers,  Inc.  June.  F.  Craig  &  Co.,  granite  monuments, 
incorporated  under  name  of  Forbes  Craig  Co. 

Welfare  Work.  The  relief  association  maintained  by  the  employees 
of  the  Wollaston  Foundry  was  organized  in  January,  1902,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  sick  or  disabled  members  and  their  families.  The  admission 
fee  is  placed  at  $1,  and  dues  are  25  cents  a  month,  with  an  assessment  of 
$1  levied  on  each  person  on  the  death  of  a  member.  Benefits  of  .$5  a  week 
for  13  weeks  are  given  for  loss  of  work  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  a 
death  benefit  of  .$50  is  paid.  There  are  58  members  in  the  association, 
and  during  the  past  year  82 10  was  paid  in  benefits. 
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Reading". 

Industrial  Changes.  In  jSToveniber,  Sanuiel  Pierce  Organ  Pipe  Co. 
increased  capital  from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  January.  Metropolitan 
Air  Goods  Co.,  air  mattresses  and  cushions,  reorganized  and  incorporated 
under  same  name.         February.     Estes  Shoe  Stock  Co.    organized ;  in 

March,  leased  factory. Reading  Shoe  Stock  Co.  incorporated  under 

name  of  The  Reading  Shoe  Stock  Co.,  Inc. William  J.  Bride  &  Co., 

neckwear,  incorporated  as  William  J.  Bride  Co.  March.  James  E. 
Turner,  wagon  woodwork,  succeeded  by  new  company,  J.  E.  Turner 
Wagon  Co.  May.  Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  bronzes  and  wooden  ware,  re- 
organized and  incorporated. 

Revere. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  August,  82  pressmen,  transferers, 
provers,  and  stone-grinders  (five  of  them  apprentices),  in  the  employ  of 
the  Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co.,  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  eight- 
hour  day  ;  strike  was  part  of  general  movement  to  force  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Employing  Lithogi^aphers  to  grant  the  shorter  workday ;  in 
addition  to  the  strikers,  71  other  employees,  of  whom  35  were  appren- 
tices, were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  the  company's  offer  to  arbitrate  the 
matter  was  rejected  by  Lithographers  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association 
Xo.  3,  of  Boston,  with  which  strikers  were  affiliated,  and  the  strike  was 
pending  on  September  30. 

Trade  Unions.  In  June,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
No.  558,  recently  organized,  affiliated  with  Painters  District  Council  No. 
25  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Rockland. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Februarj^  union  compositors  em- 
ployed in  book  and  job  offices  were  granted  eight-hour  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Central  Laljor  Union  invited  clergymen 
of  Rockland  and  vicinitj-  to  become  fraternal  delegates  to  the  organization 
with  deliberatiA^e  voice  in  its  proceedings,  the  action  being  taken  as  means 
of  promoting  harmonious  relations  between  organized  labor  and  the  clergy. 
November.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  48  appropriated  $25  to  aid  union 
boot  and  shoe  workers  in  Porto  Rico  in  starting  co-operative  shoe  factory. 
February.  Central  Labor  Union  appropriated  $50  for  union  label  advertis- 
ing ;  adopted  resolutions  condemning  bill  before  United  States  Senate  as 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act ;  received  rejiort 
that  its  proposition  for  a  public  evening  school  was  receiving  general 
supjjort.  July.  Teamsters  No.  243  disbanded  and  former  members 
joined  Union  No.  286  of  Brockton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Emerson  Shoe  Co.  installed  engine ; 
in  December,  installed   blower  system.         March.     E.  T.  Wright  &  Co., 
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boots  and  shoes,  purchased  Elbridge  Wheeler  estate  ;  in  May,  incorporated 

as  E.  T.  Wright  &  Co.,  Inc. Rockland  Welting  Co.  purchased  factor}' 

which  it  will  occupy  and  land  to  build  addition ;  in  June,  installed  new 
machinery. 

Rockport. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  On  March  24,  150  paving  cutters  employed 
by  Rockport  Granite  Co.  struck  on  account  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
price  of  cutting  a  new  size  of  block ;  company  offered  to  pay  at  rate  of  $20 
a  thousand,  but  men  wanted  $22.50 ;  men  refused  to  submit  matter  to 
arbitration ;  company  had  an  agreement  with  Quarry  Workers  Union 
providing  for  a  three  months'  written  notice  being  given  in  case  either 
party  desired  a  change  at  its  expiration  (May  1,  1906),  and  if  any 
dispute  of  any  kind  arose  it  was  to  be  settled  at  the  works  where  such 
dispute  took  place,  or  if  impossible  to  make  a  settlement  in  this  manner  it 
was  to  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  dispute  was  finally  settled  through  State 
Board,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  favorable  to  both  parties  on  June  15. 
May.  A  general  strike  of  the  quarrymen  employed  by  six  firms  in  Rock- 
port  and  Gloucester  was  called  on  May  1  to  enforce  a  demand  for  the 
eight-hour  day  with  nine  hours'  pay  ;  358  employees  were  directly  affected, 
while  28  others  were  thrown  out  of  work,  making  a  total  of  386  employees 
affected ;  m  six  days  the  eight-hour  day  was  granted  and  men  returned  to 
work. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  as  result  of  strike  and  con- 
ference with  State  Board,  Granite  Cutters  (Cape  Ann  Branch)  were  granted 
new  schedule  of  prices  as  follows:  Boston  and  New  York  blocks,  .$23.50 
a  1,000  ;  track  blocks,  $21  a  1,000  ;  Philadelphia  blocks,  $20  a  1,000  ;  Bal- 
timore blocks,  $18  a  1,000. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Cape  Ann  Tool  Co.  incorporated ; 
installed  gas  plant. 

Rowley. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  30  cutters  employed  by  Mooney 
&  Richardson  struck  because  of  the  discharge  of  three  workmen  ;  men  were 
out  two  days,  Avhen  they  returned  on  the  reinstatement  of  the  discharged 
workmen;  in  September,  18  cutters  employed  by  same  firm  struck  against 
the  change  from  day  to  piece  rates ;  men  were  out  one  day  and  then  re- 
turned on  employer's  terms  without  negotiations. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Wm.  C.  Foster's  Sons  Sick  Benefit  Association 
was  organized  on  Jan.  14,  1903,  to  establish  a  sick  relief  benefit  for  em- 
ployees of  the  firm.  The  admission  fee  is  $2  and  the  dues  are  $5  a  year, 
and  benefits  of  $5  a  week  for  10  weeks  are  paid  for  loss  of  employment 
by  sickness.  There  are  39  members  in  the  association,  and  during  the  past 
year  $75  was  paid  in  benefits. 
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Rutland. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  i^ovember,  Lakeville  Woolen  Co.  shut 
down ;  in  March,  changed  ownership ;  in  May,  purchased  bj'  Fred  R. 
Smith,  who  will  operate  mill.  July.  A.  C.  Moulton,  satinets,  pur- 
chased mill  and  water  privilege  in  Hubbardston. 

SALEM. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  January,  65  cutters  employed  by  J.Brown 
&  Sons,  members  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No.  2635,  struck  for 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  ;  agreement  with  the  union  did  not  expire  until 
May  1 ;  firm  offered  to  submit  question  to  State  Board,  but  cutters  refused ; 
cutters  returned  to  work  after  four  daj's,  agreeing  to  abide  by  existing 
agreement  until  Ma}^  1.  April.  Twenty  stakers  employed  by  Peter 
Sim  &  Sons  struck  for  a  change  from  da}-  work  to  piece-work  ;  firm  refused, 
and  in  one  week  places  were  i^ractically  filled,  strikers  finding  employment 
elsewhere.  August.  In  accordance  with  the  general  movement  of  the 
Iron  Molders  Union  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  minimum  wage, 
28  molders  and  coremakers,  employed  by  Eagle  Iron  Foundry  (Inc.), 
struck  for  a  minimum  wage  which  amounted  to  an  increase  of  25  cents  a 
day ;  six  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike ;  pending  on 
September  30,  1906. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  reported  that  several 
of  the  large  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  Salem  and  vicinity  including 
C.  S.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Cass  &  Daley,  Nortli  Shore  Shoe  Co.,  and  J.  J. 
Connelly  Co.,  had  granted  Saturday  half-lioliday. 

Trade  Unions.  In  December,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  285  organ- 
ized. 

April.  Railroad  Trainmen  No.  749  organized  witli  54  members  ;  men 
had  previously  belonged  to  Trimountain  Lodge  No.  486  of  Boston. 

September.  During  the  past  year  Foundry  Employees  No.  29  and 
Building  Laborers  No.  31  organized;  Stationary  Firemen  No.  101  and 
Electrical  Workers  No.  259  reorganized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  The  Vauglm  Calfskin  Co.  organ- 
ized.   Carr  Leather  Co.,  calfskins,  purchased  O'Callahan  Tannery  and 

will  occupy  space  not  utilized  by  Fowle  Leather  Co.  ;  in  July,  installed 

new  machinery. Herbert  G.  Farwell,  of  Peabody,  leased  factory  to 

manufacture  leather;  in  June,  succeeded  by  Cabretta  Kid  Co. 

February.  J.  Fred  Ingraham,  morocco,  of  Peabody,  began  operations 
in  factory  here ;  in  June,  erected  addition  and  installed  machineiy. 

March.     Devlin  Bros.,  shoe  goods,   purchased  factory. James  H. 

Gannon  purchased  vacant  shoe  factoiy  in  Marblehead  with  view  of  re- 
moving it  here. 

April.  Salem  Press  Co.,  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  incor- 
porated under  name  of  The  Salem  Press  Co. Mitchell  &  Ivers,  heels 

and  cut  top  lifts,  erected  additions. Horace  N.  Smith  &  Co.  completed 

erection  of  foundry. 
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May.  Tully  &  Page,  sheepskins,  dissolved;  succeeded  by  Patrick  F. 
Tully ;  in  Jvme,  S.  K.  Page  began  manufacture  of  sheepskins  in  factory  in 

Woburn. -^ William  O'Keefe  purchased  tannery  and  will  manufacture 

calfskins. Vaughn-Merrow   Machine  Co.   organized  to  manufacture 

hide  and  leather   working  machinery. Thayer-Foss  Co.,  of  Boston, 

patent  leather,  leased  building  formerly  occupied  by  Morrill  Leather  Co. 

for  branch  factory  ;  in  June,  equipped  factory  and  began  operations. 

Broadley  Leather  Co.  installed  new  splitting  machine. Victor  Shoe  Co. 

incorporated  ;  in  July,  began  operations. 

Jime.  Wayland  Tannuig  Co.,  chrome  patent  sides  and  splits,  purchased 
land  to  build  tannery  ;  began  erection  of  five-stor'y  brick  factor}',  100  x  50. 

July.  Peter  Sim  &  Sons,  morocco,  purchased  land  adjoining  tannery; 
in  September,  erected  addition. 

Augtist.  P.  Creedon&  Co.  began  erection  of  four-story  addition  to  fac- 
tory, 60  X  40,  to  be  occupied  by  J.  J.  Connelly  Co.,  shoes. United 

Paste   Mfg.   Co.    organized    to    manufacture    blackings    and   j)aste. 

Porter  &  Wilson  dissolved  partnership. North  Shore  Shoe  Co.  recently 

moved  here  fromMarblehead. W.  Page  Counter  Co.,  of  Boston,  pur- 
chased factory. Liberty  Counter  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  counters,  dis- 
solved  partnership ;  succeeded   by   corporation   under   same  name. 

Salem    Sashweight  Foimdry,  Inc.,    incorporated   and   began   operations. 

E.  P.  Fowle,  hides,  leather,  etc.,  incorporated,  taking  over  business 

of  E.  P.  Fowle,  private   firm. Shribman    Bros,    incorporated   under 

name  of   Salem  Counter  Co. 

Sand^vich. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  February,  Sandwich  Glass  Co.  incorporated. 


Saugus. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Standard  Extract  Co.,  Inc.,  installed 
new  machinery  for  manufacture  of  extracts  and  dyestuffs.         November. 

F. -Scott  &  Son,  dress  goods,   installed  fulling  mill. P.  Maguire,  of 

Peabody,  leased  factory  here  to  finish  India  skins. 

Sliaron. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Wales  Bros.  &  Co.,  fancy  leather, 
went  out  of  business.  December.  Meadville  Silk  Mill  shut  down  mill 
and  shipped  machinery  to  New  Bedford;  unable  to  obtain  operatives. 

Slielburne. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Luther  E.  Smith  erected  concrete 
factory,  30  x  40,  to  manufacture  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  etc. 
March.  Orange  Knitting  Co.  dissolved  partnership  and  reorganized  to 
continue  business  under  same  name. 
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Shirley. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Sampson  Cordage  Works  in- 
creased capital  from  $200,000  to  $300,000 ;  in  February,  awarded  contract 
for  erection  of  two-stoiy  wooden  addition,  158  x  93. 

Somerset. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Gay  Head  Fire  Brick  Co.  installed 
blower.  March.  Somerset  Iron  &  Steel  Works  incorporated  and  pur- 
chased factory  of  Mount  Hope  Iron  Co.  which  had  been  closed  for  two 
years. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  August,  20  carpenters  employed  by  vari- 
ous concerns  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages  to  41  cents  an  hour;  no 
settlement  was  reached,  and  men  obtained  employment  elsewhere. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  City  Employees  Union  No. 
11983  were  granted  request  for  25  cents  an  hour  for  overtime  work. 
June.  Union  horseshoers  were  granted  Saturday  half-holiday  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  Sejytember.  Coopers  in  employ  of  The  North 
Packing  &  Provision  Co.  were  granted  request  for  10  per  cent  increase  in 
wages. 

Trade  Unions.  In  November,  City  Employees  No.  11983  was  insti- 
tuted under  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  membership  including  practically 
every  person  eligible.  December.  Carpenters  No.  1379  affiliated  with 
Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity.  March.  Carpen- 
ters No.  1379  began  special  organizing  campaign.  AjjyHl.  City  Em- 
ployees No.  11983  appropriated  $25  toward  the  San  Francisco  Relief 
Fund. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  C.  W.  H.  Moulton  &  Co., 
ladders,  began  erection  of  four-story  factory,  50  x  100.  January. 
Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co.,  petticoats,  reorganized  and  incorporated  under 
name  of  Brown,  Durrell  Co. ;  during  past  year  added  manufacture  of 
muslin  curtains  to  product.  April.  Floyd-Horsman  Co.,  novelties, 
jewelry,  etc.,  incorporated  and  began  erection  of  four-story  brick  and 
wooden  factory.  May.  Henry  Galletly,  sash  cord,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness.  Wickstead  Mfg.  Co.,  children's  dresses,  underwear,  etc.,  incor- 
porated, succeeding  Wickstead  &  Co.  July.  O.  L.  Story,  theatre 
scenery,  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  O.  L.  Story  Scenic  Co. 

Southampton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  E.  K.  Parsons,  saw  mill,  shut  down 
on  account  of  total  destruction  of  mill  by  fire. 

Southhorough. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Cordaville  Woolen  Co.  installed 
new  machinery ;  in  February,  installed  set  of  cards,  blower  system,  and 
equipped  mill  for  electric  lighting. 
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Southbridge. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  April,  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  com- 
menced running  on  Summer  schedule  which  provided  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  September.  Union  metal  polishers  secured  25  per  cent 
increase  in  wages. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.  installed  40 
broad  looms;  installed  machinery  in  new  yarn  dyeing  factory;  in  April, 
began  erection  of  one-story  weave  shed,  160  feet  long.  November. 
American  Optical  Works  installed  two  pairs  horizontal  turbines  ;  in  April, 
awarded  contract  for  three-story  brick  factory,  350  x  40 ;  in  September, 
awarded  contract  for  two-stoi'y  brick  and  concrete  factory,  230  x  125. 
February.  Litchfield  Shuttle  Co.  erected  power  house  and  installed 
engine  and  two  boilers.  June.  Dupaul  &  Young  Optical  Co.  began 
erection  of  three-story  factory,  120  x  40,  with  one-story  annex,  40  x  26. 
Sejjtember.  Southbridge  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.  purchased  by  Massa- 
chusetts Lighting  Comjjanies. 

South  Hadley. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  September,  Hadley  Mills  volun- 
tarily granted  increase  in  wages  of  piece-workers  on  certain  classes  of 
goods  in  weave  room ;  increase  varied  from  eight  to  15  i^er  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  Hadley  Mills,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  decided  to  install  gas-making  machinery ;  in  February,  installed 
24  broad  looms,  making  a  total  of  72  ;  in  March,  shut  down  worsted 
department ;  about  100  weavers  affected. 

Spencer. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  150  lasters  employed  by  Isaac 
Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  struck  against  a  proposed  price  of  eight  cents  on  a  new 
line  of  shoes ;  after  two  days  men  returned,  as  firm  decided  not  to  make 
new  line ;  in  June,  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages  on  crooked 
lasts,  150  lasters  employed  by  same  firm  struck;  firm  granted  increase  of 
one  cent  a  pair  to  lasters. 

.Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  lasters  in  employ  of 
Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  were  granted  increase  from  eight  to  10  cents  a 
case  on  blue  and  white  tag  shoes.  Jime.  After  two  days'  strike,  Isaac 
Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  granted  lasters  in  heavy  shoe  department  an  increase 
of  one  cent  a  pair  on  crooked  lasts. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Spencer  Woolen  IVIfg.  Co.,  sati- 
nets, shut  down  weaving  and  spinning  departments ;  in  November,  shut 
down  entire  plant;  in  January,  succeeded  by  Allendale  Woolen  Co.  ;  incor- 
porated ;  in  February,  began  operations ;  in  September,  replaced  48 
narrow  looms  with  24  broad  looms.  December.  J.  F.  Wicks  began 
manufacture  of  cotton  warp  goods ;  in  June,  Wicks  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen,  cot- 
ton, shoddy,   and  textile  materials,   incorporated  to  succeed  J.  F.  Wicks. 
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Isaac  Prouty  &  Co..  Inc.,  installed  Goodyear  machineiy.         January. 

Spencer  Wire  Co.  completed  erection  of  one-story  addition,  50  x  60 ;  in 
May,  shut  down  annealing  department  on  account  of  destruction  by  fire ; 
30  employees  affected ;  in  July,  erected  building  to  replace  one  destroyed. 
— : — Dufton  Bros.,  woolen  goods,  completed  erection  of  two-story  wooden 
mill,  30  X  60,  replacing  mill  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1905 ;  installed 

looms  and  began  operations. A.  A.  Dufault,  Inc.,  bakery,  incorporated 

to  succeed  Collette  &  Dufault.         March.     E.    Jones  &  Co.,  boots   and 

shoes,  shut  down  after  curtailment  of  two  months. Taylor  Woolen  Co. 

resumed  operations  after  six  days'  shut-down  on  account  of  accident  to 
engine  cylinder;  in  July,  temporarily  leased  part  of  Wicks  ]Mfg.  Co. 's  mill 
to  manufacture  yarn  ;  installed  12  broad  looms.  September.  Priscilla 
Mills  Co.,  shoddy,  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Strikes  and.  Lockouts.  In  October,  as  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  made  by  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union  for  the  eight-hour  day,  64  book  and  job  compositors,  employed 
by  members  of  Western  Massachusetts  Typothetaj,  struck  for  enforcement 
of  eight-hour  day;  places  of  strikers  filled,  although  union  has  not  de- 
clared strike  off;  Typographical  Union  No.  216  involved. Members 

of  Plumbers  No.  89  struck  for  an  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $3.50  to 
$4;  85  plumbers  directly  affected;  strike  failed,  and  men  returned  under 

open  shop  agreement. About  20  carpenters  employed  by  George  A. 

Whitney  on  New  Brunswick  Building  struck  on  account  of  a  disagreement 
between  two  foremen  in  charge  of  different  portions  of  the  work ;  men 
finally  returned  after  one  of  the  foremen  had  retired  and  the  entire  work 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  man. 

January.  Twenty  iron  erectors  employed  by  Levering  &  Gari'igues  Co., 
contractors  on  building  imder  construction  for  Eastern  Refrigerating  Co., 
sti'uck   in   sympathy  with  men  on   strike  against  same  company  in  New 

York  ;  places  of  strikers  were  filled  by  non-union  men. In  the  Milling 

Department  of  the  United  States  Armory,  23  burring  boys  struck  for  an 

increase  in  wages;  places  were  filled. Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co.  had 

strike  of  about  50  doffers,  twisters,  and  weavers  for  shorter  workday ;  in 
six  days  employees  returned,  firm  granting  a  reduction  of  from  58  to  55 
hours  a  week. 

February.  About  72  molders  employed  by  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 
struck  against  changing  from  day-work  to  piece-work  system  ;  Iron  Molders 
No.  167  involved ;  in  about  two  weeks  places  were  filled. 

April.  About  107  employees  of  the  Sprmgfield  Breweries  Co.  and  The 
Liberty  Brewing  Co.  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages ;  matter  in  disi?ute 
was  compromised,  and  new  contract  was  signed  which  was  practically  a 

duplicate  of  old  one. Controversy  was  held  between  United  Button 

Co.  and  employees  over  wage  to  be  paid  for  operating  new  machines  in- 
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stalled  in  sawing  department,  work  having  been  formerly  done  by  hand  ;  firm 
offered  to  take  the  average  wages  for  the  past  six  weeks  and  pay  men  at 
that  average  wage  (men  having  previously  worked  entirely  on  a  jjiece-work 
basis)  until  able  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  rate ;  men  refused  these  terms, 
claiming  that  they  would  not  make  much  over  one-half  of  their  former 
wage,  and  refused  to  work  at  the  prices  offered ;  firm  then  offered  another 
40  per  cent  increase,  which  employees  refused  to  accept ;  company  then 
told  men  if  they  would  not  accept  scale  places  would  be  filled  by  others, 
which  was  done  ;  men  employed  as  turners  for  the  company  then  notified 
firm  that  as  they  belonged  to  same  union  as  sawyers  if  prices  were  not 
granted  to  sawyers  they  would  also  leave  their  positions ;  company  in- 
formed them  that  if  they  were  not  on  hand  on  a  certain  morning  places 
would  be  filled,  which  was  also  done;  Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Makers 
Union  No.  7546  involved. 

May.  About  50  card  room  employees  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Co.  left 
their  work  as  a  protest  against  the  overseer ;  150  other  employees  struck 
in  sympathy  ;  company  reduced  number  of  hours  from  58  to  55  a  week. 

June.  Twenty -five  horseshoers,  emploj^ed  hj  members  of  Master  Horse- 
shoers  National  Protective  Association  throughout  the  city,  struck  for 
Saturday  half-holiday  from  June  2  to  September  26  without  loss  of  pay ; 
in  five  days  men  returned  to  work  imder  desired  conditions. 

July.  Eighteen  painters  employed  by  American  Painting  and  Decorat- 
ing Co.,  of  Boston,  at  work  in  local  factory,  struck  against  the  posting  of 
open  shop  notice ;  Boston  business  agent  wanted  men  taken  back  provided 
firm  would  ask  all  men  employed  to  show  union  card ;  firm  refused,  and 
places  of  strikers  were  filled. 

August.  As  a  part  of  the  general  movement  of  lithographers  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  eight-hour  day,  41  lithographers  employed  by 
three  firms  struck ;  28  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  action ; 

on  September  30,  strike  was  still  pending. Thirty  carriage  trimmers, 

employed  by  the  Springfield  Metal  Body  Co.,  struck  against  refusal  of 
superintendent  to  discharge  an  objectionable  employee  ;  after  six  days  ma- 
jority of  men  returned. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  practically  all  depart- 
ment stores  agreed  to  open  at  8.30  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  8  o'clock. 

January.  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  agreed  to  reduce  working  hours 
of  employees  from  58  to  55  a  week  ;  factory  to  be  operated  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.  five  days  a  week  and  from  7  a.m.  until  noon  Saturdays ;  employees 
had  asked  for  54  hours  a  week. 

February.  As  result  of  strike,  Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co.  reduced  hours 
of  labor  from  58  to  55;  work  to  begin  at  7  a.m.  instead  of  6.30  a.m., 

with  no  reduction  in  wages. Labor  difficulties  of  the  Rhode   Island 

Worsted  Co.  and  weavers,  arising  from  request  made  by  latter  for  a  wage 
increase  of  10  per  cent  and  a  55-hour  week,  was  settled  by  a  compromise 
increase  of  five  per  cent  with  no  change  in  hours. 
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May.  Indian  Orchard  Co.  reduced  number  of  working  hours  from  58  to 
55  as  result  of  request  of  employees  in  spinning,  twisting,  and  carding 
departments ;    men  employed  in  dyehouse  were    granted  increase  of    10 

cents  a  day. Goodell-Pratt  Co.  and  Wells  Bros.  Co.  granted  employees 

the  customary  Saturday  half-holiday  dui'ing  Summer  months. More- 
wood  Lake  Ice  Co.  granted  employees  increase  in  wages. Steamfitters 

Union  No.  21  reported  employers  had  granted  request  for  increase  in  daily 
wages  from  $3  to  $3.50  to  men  whom  they  considered  able  to  earn  it. 

July.  Merchants'  Association  voted  to  close  stores  Wednesday  after- 
noons at  one  o'clock  during  August. 

Trade  ITnions.  In  October,  Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  733 
reported  that  membershiiJ  included  all  men  of  the  trade  except  employees 

of  two  shops. Typographical  No.    216  withdrew   union   label   from 

employer  against  whom  members  were  on  strike ;  paid  benefits  to  all 
members  unemployed  on  account  of  the  strike. 

Nove')nber.  Injunction  proceedings,  instituted  the  previous  August  in 
the  Superior  Court  by  members  of  Stevens  Band  to  restrain  Musicians 
Protective  No.  171  from  expelling  them  from  membership  for  refusal  to 
pay  certain  fines,  were  dismissed ;  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  parties  whereby  the  union  agreed  to  reduce  the  fines  to  $10  for  each 
man,  and  the  bandmen  agreed  to  pay  the  reduced  fines  and  to  withdraw 
injunction  proceedings ;  men  had  been  fined  for  playing  in  parade  for 
which  non-union  musicians  were  engaged  ;  later  in  the  month,  union  voted 
to  fine  eight  members  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  playing  in  local 
orchestras  for  from  $2  to  $5  a  week  less  than  the  union  rate  of  wages. 

Central  Labor  Union,  in  support  of  striking  plumbers  and  printers, 

placed  on  the  unfair  list  30  plumbing  establishments  and  12  local  printing 
offices ;  indorsed  action  of  Public  Franchise  League  in  opposition  to  rail- 
road merger  bill  to  be  pi'esented  to  the  next  Legislatm'e. 

December.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  257  received 
notice  that  Master  Painters'  Association  had  voted  not  to  renew  contract 
with  union  on  March  1,  when  existing  agreement  expires. 

January.     Central  Labor  Union  reported  affiliation  of  32  local  unions, 

no  change  in  the  number  having  been  made  during  past  year. Cigar 

Makers  No.  49  voted  to  jiursue  vigorous  campaign  against  proposed  re- 
duction in  duty  on  tobacco  from  Philippine  Islands  ;  donated  $25  in  aid  of 

striking  plumbers. Brewery  Workmen  No.  99  notified  master  brewers 

that  changes  in  schedule  would  be  requested  on  April  1,  at  the  expiration 
of  existing  agreement ;  on  February  1,  new  schedule  was  presented  by 
union  and  a  counter-schedule  received  from  employers,  the  parties  agree- 
ing that  new  arrangement  would  be  beneficial  to  both. 

February.  Cigar  Makers  No.  49  voted  to  affiliate  with  ChicoiJee 
C.  L.  U. ;  appointed  committee  to  devise  means  of  combating  retail  tobacco 
company  recently  established  in  the  city,  the  union  alleging  that  company 
was  allied  with  the  tobacco  trust  as^ainst  which  all  union  tobacco  workers 
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are  pledged  to  work ;  later,  petitioned  Board  of  Trade  to  assist  in  cam- 
paign ;  in  May,  received  notice  that  Board  deemed  such  action  inexpedient. 

March.     Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paperhangers   No.    257   reported 

membership  of  about  280. Central  Labor  Union  appointed  committee 

to  assist  molders  in  settling  strike  of  several  weeks'  standing  against 
Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co. ;  indorsed  resolutions  in  favor  of  eight-hour  day 
for  printers. Typographical  No.  216  received  gift  of  $500  from  inter- 
national organization  in  addition  to  regular  strike  benefits,  the  gift  being 
made  in  recognition  of  local  union's  activity  in  supporting  printers'  strike. 

Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  783  disbanded  for  lack  of  interest  and  financial 

support. 

April.  Seven  pai^erhangers,  members  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers  No.  257,  left  the  employ  of  local  firm  because  firm  had  dis- 
charged a  man  rather  than  pay  him  union  rate  of  wages,  alleging  that  he 
could  not  earn  the  union  rate.  Effort  was  made  by  a  few  paperhangers, 
members  of  same  union,  to  have  all  paperhangers  withdraw  from  general 
union  and  organize  a  paperhanger's  union  ;  majority  of  paperhangers  re- 
fused to  sujjport  the  movement  and  it  was  abandoned. Typographical 

No.  216  voted  $15  to  the  San  Francisco  Relief  Fund. 

Mat/.     Musicians  Protective  No.  171  appropriated  $25  toward  fund  being 

raised  by  the  national  union  in  aid  of  musicians  of  San  Francisco. 

Steamfitters  No.  21  presented  request  for  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $3 
to  $3.50,  to  take  effect  July  1 ;  union  voted  not  to  strike  to  enforce  de- 
mand ;  request  granted  to  certain  men  whom  emjiloj'ers  considered  able  to 
earn  it. Horseshoers  No.  16  presented  request  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday  with  full  pay  during  Jvine,  July,  August,  and  September ;  request 

not   granted   and   strike   ensued. Tyisographical    No.    216    reported 

receipts  for  year  ending  May  31,  as  follows:  Per  capita  tax,  $499  ;  suj)- 
plies,  sundries,  etc.,  $6;  subscriptions  to  journal,  $71;  making  total  of 
$576.  Paid  to  international  funds,  $433,  and  to  Union  Printers'  Home, 
$143.  Benefits  drawn  from  burial  fund  of  international  union,  $140; 
benefits  drawn  from  strike  fund  of  international  union,  $7,714,  making 
total  of  $7,854.     In  September,  rejjorted  membership  of  115. 

July.  Musicians  Protective  No.  171,  at  request  of  a  local  band,  voted 
to  ojjen  its  charter  for  one  month  and  to  reduce  initiation  fee  during  that 
time. Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  143  voted  to  investigate  com- 
plaint of  certain  members  that  local  brewing  company  had  violated  union 
agreement  relative  to  promotions. Wire  Weavers  Protective  Associa- 
tion organized,  having  jurisdiction  over  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  Lee, 
Mass.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AugusL  Central  Labor  Union  indorsed  effort  of  Cigar  Makers  No.  49 
to  suppress  sale  of  alleged  trust-made  cigars,  and  appointed  committee  to 
assist  in  the  work;  voted  to  ask  support  of  the  national  organization  of 
iron  molders  and  A.  F.  of  L.  for  local  strike  of  iron  molders ;  appointed 
committee  to  revise  constitution. 
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Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  L.  E.  Wlieaton  &  Co.,  awnings, 
succeeded  by  Ross  &  Bray. Springfield  Gas  Light  Co.  increased  capi- 
tal from  $700,000  to  $900,000. Economy  Shoe  Co.  began  operations. 

United  Sewing  Machme  Co.  incorporated;  in  January,  began  opera- 
tions.   Rhode  Island  Worsted  Co.  leased  factory  inMonson  which  they 

will  operate;    in  May,  purchased  mill  in  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,   and 
removed  machinery  there. 

November.     Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  awarded  contract  for  iron  foundr}-, 

250  X  150,  and  for  shij^ping  building,  350  x  132. Berkshire  &  Becket 

Silk  Co.  completed  mill  and  began  operations. Baush  Machine  Tool 

Co.  began  erection  of  brick  addition,  40  x  60. 

December.     Selvey-Wyckoff  Co.  changed  name  to  Wyckoff  &  Lloyd  Co. 

and  increased  capital  from  $25,000  to  $35,000. Charles  S.  Sexton 

Co.,  drugs  and  medicines,  began  operations. Brooks  Bank  Note  Co. 

purchased   factory   of  Hutchins   Narrow    Fabric  Co. United   States 

Spring  Bed  Co.   increased  capital  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. Potter 

Knitting  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  undenvear;  installed  machinery. 

Berkshire  Mfg.  Co.  leased  room  in  Bobbins  &  Gamwell  Building  to 

manufacture  boys'  trousers. Springfield  Ruling  MacMne  Co.   incor- 
porated; in  March,  began  operations. 

January.  Briggs  Iron  Works,  ii'on  castings,  began  oj^erations ;  in 
April,  went  out  of  business ;  leased  factory  to  Spx'ingfield  Foundry  Co. 

National  Wrapper  Co.  went  out  of  business. Michigan  Corset  Co. 

moved  here  from  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  began  ojjerations  in  factory  formerly 

occujDied    by  Densmore   Tj-pewriter   Co. Downing-Taylor  Co.,    food 

preparations,  increased  capital  from  $93,500  to  $98,500. 

February.     Wason  Car  Co.  purchased  by  car-building  combine. 

E.    Stebbins    Mfg.   Co.,    brass    goods,  changed  ownership;    in  May,  in- 
corporated under  name  of  The  Bay  State  Brass  Co. Universal  Tool 

Co.  purchased  new  machinery;  in  March,  increased  capital  from $60,000 

to  $300,000. Sprmgfield  Elevator  &  Pump  Co.,  elevators,    changed 

ownership. Dickinson  Mfg.  Co.,  articles  of  plastic  composition,  reor- 
ganized and  incorporated. 

March.  Knox  JNlotor  Truck  Co.  increased  capital  from  $150,000  to 
$350,000. 

April.  Birnie  Paper  Co.  awarded  contract  for  three-story^  brick  addition, 
40  X  60. 

May.     Silverease  Co.,  silver  polish,  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

J.  II.  Miller  Co.,  pictui'e  frames,  incorporated  as  J.  H.  Miller  Co., 

Inc. The  Flexible  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  incorporated. 

June.     Standard   Emery    &    Polishing    Wheel  Co.   incorporated. 

Springfield   Moulding   AVoi-ks   reorganized ;    succeeded    by    corporation, 

Springfield  Portable  Construction  Co.  ;  in  August,  began  operations. 

Hampden  Brass  Co.  increased  capital  from  $2,000  to  $20,000. 

July.  C.  R.  Kaplinger,  printing  and  bookbinding,  incorporated  as  The 
C.  R.  Kaplinger  Co. 
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August.     Hodges    Fibre    Carpet    Co.    installed   machinery. Knox 

Automobile  Co.  increased  capital  from  $200,000  to  $500,000. 

Septe7nber.  American  Electric  Switch  Co.  incorporated;  in  October, 
began  operations. 

Welfare  Work.  On  June  22,  1896,  a  relief  association,  connected  with 
the  Hampden  Lumber  Co.,  was  organized  to  assist  members  when  incapaci- 
tated for  work.  Members  of  the  association  must  be  employed  by  the  firm, 
and  the  admission  fee  is  25  cents.  During  the  time  of  sickness  of  any  mem- 
ber an  assessment  of  16  cents  a  week  for  each  member  sick  is  levied,  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  assessments  is  given  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
weeks.  There  are  34  members  at  present  in  the  association,  and  during 
the  past  year  $56.69  was  paid  in  benefits. 

Sterling-. 

Strikes  and.  Lockouts.  In  November,  100  Italian  laborers  employed 
by  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  contractors  on  new  electric  line  for 
the  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Ry.  Co.,  struck  against  alleged  poor 
commissary  service  ;  in  two  days  grievance  was  adjusted  and  men  returned 
to  work. 

Stougliton. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  54  scourei-s,  ironers,  and  shavers 
in  the  employ  of  Geo.  E.  Belcher  Last  Co.  struck,  and  in  consequence  25 
other  employees  Avere  thrown  out  of  employment ;  men  demanded  nine- 
hour  day  with  pay  for  10  hovirs;  in  Jmie,  after  losing  73  days'  employ- 
ment, men  returned  to  work  under  old  conditions ;  strike  was  settled 
through  State  Board,  assisted  by  Stoughton  Last  Makers  Union  No.  12066 
(organized  as  result  of  strike),  and  Brockton  C.  L.  U. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  union  compositors  era- 
ployed  in  book  and  job  offices  were  granted  eight-hour  day. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  259  donated 
$10  in  aid  of  striking  tack  makers  of  Brockton  and  $20  in  aid  of  local  strik- 
ing last  makers.  May.  Last  Makers  No.  12066  organized  as  result  of 
strike  at  Geo.  E.  Belcher  Last  Co. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Stoughton  Stamping  Co. ,  last  makers' 
supplies,  incorporated.  June.  Upham  Bros.  Co.,  shoes,  shut  down 
and  moved  machinery  into  new  one-story  addition,  56  x  28.  August. 
Stoughton  Mils,  shoddy,  began  erection  of  addition,  100  x  50. 

Stow. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  Gleason  Mills  voluntarily 
granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  to  take  effect  January  1. 

Stiirbridge. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  June,  Fiskdale  Mills  voluntarily 
increased  wages  of  employees  10  per  cent  to  go  into  effect  July  2,  restor- 
ing wages  to  scale  paid  prior  to  reduction  in  July,   1904 ;  about  800  em- 
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ployees  benefited ;  mills  began  running  on  new  schedule,  employees 
working  from  6.30  a.m.  to  12  M.  and  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  closing  on 
Saturday  at  12  M. 

Sutton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  May,  Henry  F.  Rice,  dobby  chains,  erected 
addition  to  factory.  June.  Buttonwood  Shoddy  Mill  changed  owner- 
shijj. 

Swanipscott. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Massachusetts  Shank  Co.  began 
oi^erations  in  new  factory. 

TAUNTON. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  general  strike  of  carjoenters  for 
increase  in  wages  occurred,  involving  175  members  of  Carpenters  Union 
No.  1035  ;  strike  lasted  25  working  days,  and  men  returned  to  work  May  1 
under  new  schedule  of  wages  increasing  weekly  rates  from  $12  and  $15  to 
$16.80  and  $18.  June.  Cotton  weavers  —  57  men  and  44  women — 
employed  by  Corr  Mfg.  Co.  struck  for  increase  in  wage  rate  on  new  work ; 
after  five  days  conferences  with  employers  resulted  in  compromise  increase 
of  two  cents  a  cut  being  granted ;  on  account  of  strike  25  filling  spinners 
—  eight  men  and  17  women  —  were  throAvn  out  of  employment  for  31}^ 
hours,  making  a  total  of  126  operatives  (including  61  women)  affected  by 
the  strike. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Corr  Mfg.  Co.,  which  re- 
duced wages  in  July,  1904,  by  121^  per  cent,  granted  increase  of  five  per 
cent  and  sliding  scale  system,  similar  to  increase  made  in  Fall  lliver;  in 
Ju.ne,  restored  wages  of  employees  to  rate  prevailing  before  July,  1904, 
to  go  into  effect  July  2  ;  about  400  employees  affected.  May.  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  319  secured  eiglit-hour  day  for  members  employed  in 
book  and  job  offices. 

Trade  Unions.  In  February,  Mule  Spinners  No.  12  issued  annual 
report  showing  a  balance  of  $692,  the  income  for  the  year  having  been 
$1,256  and  expenses  $564  ;  during  the  year  only  $6.68  was  paid  out  for 
stopi^age  allowances;  donations  to  Fall  River  strikers  amounted  to  $124. 
March.  Carpenters  No.  1035  presented  request  for  increase  in  minimum 
daily  wage  from  $2.25  and  $2.50  to  $3,  to  take  effect  April  1;  request 
refused  and  strike  ensued.  May.  Typographical  No.  319  reported 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  May  31  as  follows  :  Per  capita  tax,  $89  ;  sup- 
plies, sundries,  etc.,  $6;  subscriptions  to  journal,  $14;  assessments, 
$728  ;  making  a  total  of  $837.  Paid  to  international  funds,  $812  ;  and  to 
Union  Printers^  Home,  $25.  Benefits  drawn  from  burial  fund  of  inter- 
national union,  $70.  In  September,  reported  membership  of  22.  June. 
Mule  Spinners  No.  12  presented  request  for  increase  in  wages  for  sjjinners 
and  carders  employed  in  local  mills  of  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co. 
August.     Typographical  No.  319  presented  request  for  increase  in  wages 
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for  employees  on  two  local  newspapers.         SejHember.     Union  of  pattern 

makers  organized. Local  union  of  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight 

and  Baggagemen  organized. Foundry  Employees  No.  31  was  organized 

during  the  past  year. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Taimton  Knitting  Co.  incorporated 
to  manufacture  men's  underwear ;  in  November,  began  operations ;  in 
March,  installed  new  machinery.  December.  Foss  Valve  &  Specialty 
Co.  went  out  of   business.         February.     Oakland  Mills  installed    new 

machinery. Taunton  Crucible  Co.  erected  three- story  brick  and  wood 

addition,  95  x  85. Weavers  at  "Wliittenton  Mfg.  Co.  began  operating 

six   looms  instead  of  four;  in  March,  some  weavers  resumed  operating 

four  looms. Taunton  Steel  Co.,  drill  rods,  incorporated  under  laws  of 

Maine.  May.  Taunton  Stove  Lining  Co.  incorporated.  June.  New 
England  Cotton  Yarn  Co.  purchased  factory  of  Taunton  Locomotive  Mfg. 
Co.  for  storage  of  cotton.  July.  Old  Colony  Mills  sold  factory  to 
Taunton  River  Mills,  a  new  corporation  ;  capacity,  600  looms. 

Welfare  Work.  The  relief  association  connected  with  the  Huber- 
Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co.  was  organized  on  Dec.  30,  1903.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  firm  is  eligible  for  membership,  the  admission  fee  being  25 
cents  and  the  dues  10  cents  a  week.  Benefits  are  jjaid  for  disability  through 
sickness  or  accident  for  16  weeks,  $5  a  week  being  paid  for  the  first  eight 
weeks  and  $2  a  week  for  the  next  eight  weeks.  There  are  36  members  at 
present  in  the  association,  and  $117  was  paid  in  benefits  during  the  jjast 
year. 

The  relief  association  organized  for  mutual  aid  by  the  employees  of 
the  O.  G.  Thomas  Foundry,  Aug.  10,  1888,  has  at  the  present  time  17 
members.  Applicants  for  membership  must  be  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. The  admission  fee  is  $1,  with  dues  at  50  cents  a  month  for  10 
months  in  the  year,  January  and  July  being  omitted.  Benefits  are  given 
for  loss  of  work  by  sickness  or  accident,  $8  a  week  being  paid  after  first 
week  for  eight  weeks  in  six  months,  then  for  eight  Aveeks  in  the  alternate 
six  months  if  sickness  extends  for  that  period.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is 
paid.     During  the  past  year  $30.73  was  paid  in  benefits  to  members. 

Templeton. 

Industrial  Clianges.  In  October,  Frank  J.  Hopkins  purchased  prop- 
erty of  Waite,  Damon  &  Gould,  consisting  of  two  machine  shops,  black- 
smith shoi3,  storehouse,  and  tenement  house;  in  March,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Edward  W.  Walsh ;  in  May,  incorijorated  under  name  of 
Medal  Comb  Co.,  to  manufacture  combs,  hairpins,  etc. ;  began  operations. 
December.  Harry  C.  Dean,  machine  shop,  consolidated  with  L.  G. 
McKnight,  of  Gardner,  under  firm  name  of  Gardner  Machine  Co.  Feb- 
ruary. Lord,  Stone  &Co.,  stove  fovmdry,  shutdown;  about  15  employees 
affected;  in  April,  resumed  operations Union    Reed  Chair   Co.    in- 
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creased  capital  from  $5,000  to  $35,000  ;  in  March,  consolidated  witli  George 
F.  Mooney  and  incorporated  under  name  of  George  F.  Mooney  Co.  ;  in 
May,  purchased  machineiy  and  stock  of  Mt.  Vernon  Reed  Chair  Co.,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  mo^'ed  it  here.  August.  Temjjleton  Mills 
purchased  by  Hamlet  Mills,  of  West  Boylston. 

Tewskbiiry. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Atherton  Mill,  a  branch  of  Arlington 
Mills,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  of  Lawrence,  was  closed  and  employees 
and  machinery  transferred  to  Lawrence. 

Tisbury. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  The  Luxemoor  Co.  organized 
to  manufacture  stamjjed  leather  goods ;  began  erection  of  two-story  fac- 
tory, 100  X  30,  with  separate  building  for  boiler  and  engine ;  in  February, 
incorjjorated. 

Townsend. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  The  E.  W.  Seaver  Co.,  wooden  ware, 
purcliased  by  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Winchester. 

Upton. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons  Co.,  hats, 
began  erection  of  brick  addition,  -40  x  80. 

Welfare  Work.  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons  Co.  have  established  a  club 
for  men,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  place  where  they  can  gather  to 
talk,  play  games,  smoke,  read  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  generally 
enjoy  themselves.  There  are  at  present  100  members,  and  if  sufficient 
interest  is  shown  the  company  will  provide  larger  quarters .  An  admission 
fee  of  50  cents  and  dues  of  25  cents  a  month  are  charged  to  make  employees 
feel  that  the  club  belongs  to  them.  The  companj^  also  maintains  a  large 
boarding-house  where  about  80  women  opei'atives  reside  during  the 
season. 

Uxbi-idge. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  Api-il,  four  loomfixers  in  the  employ  of 
The  C.  A.  Root  Co.,  worsteds,  struck  against  change  in  method  of  paying 
wages ;  men  had  been  paid  by  the  day  and,  in  addition,  received  a  per- 
centage on  tlie  value  of  cloth  made  in  tlie  factory  and  they  struck  against 
change  by  whicli  flat  day  rate  was  adopted  and  bonus  discontinued,  the 
average  Avage  being  reduced  from  $18.90  inider  the  old  system  to  $16.50 
under  the  new ;  strike  lasted  two  days  and  men  returned  on  company's 
terms;  80  weavers  (25  of  them  women)  were  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
work  during  tlae  strike. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  December,  Ilecla  Mill  (American 
Woolen  Co.)  granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  go  into  effect 
January   1.         Jamiary.     LTxbridge  Worsted  Co.   granted   10   per   cent 
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increase  in  wages  to  go  into  effect  January  1. The  C.  A.  Root  Co. 

granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. Stanley  Woolen  Co.  granted 

increase  in  wages  of  one  cent  a  yard  to  weavers  for  all  perfectly  woven 
cloth ;  in  June,  adopted  Summer  schedule  of  58  hours  a  week  and  Satur- 
day half -holiday. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  September,  The  C.  A.  Root  Co.,  worsteds, 
erected  addition  ;  in  December,  installed  new  looms  ;  in  January,  installed 
addftional  looms,  making  total  of  60  ;  in  September,  erected  one-story  brick 
addition,  80  x  30  ;  placed  order  for  100  broad  fancy  looms.  January. 
Rivulet  Mills  shut  down;    in  March,  resumed  operations.         February. 

Cahuuet  Woolen  Co.  petitioned  to  dissolve. The  Mowry  Lee  Estate, 

consisting  of  mill,  water  privileges,  and  tenements,  Avas  jDvirchased  by  J. 
B.  Farnum  &  Son,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  will  manufacture  shoddy  and 
flocks.  May.  Millbury  Worsted  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  dress 
goods;  leased  Ramshorn  Mill.  Jtme.  Davis  &  Brown  Woolen  Co. 
installed  four  fulling  machines,  napper,  and  washing  machine. 

Welfare  Work.  Ameiican  Woolen  Co.  erected  a  large  boarding-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  employees. 

Wakefielcl. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Woodworkers  No.  120  voted  to  affiliate 
with  Woodworkers  District  Council  of  Boston.  July .  Union  of  painters, 
decorators,  and  pajDerhangers  was  organized  with  jurisdiction  over  Wake- 
field, Reading,  and  Stoneham. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Irish- American  Glue  Co.  organized. 
November.  Starlight  Specialty  Co.,  of  Attleborough,  corsets  and  under- 
wear, purchased  factory  and  will  move  here. 

Wales. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.     In  January,  Golden  Rod  Woolen  Co. 
-granted  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  go  into  effect  January  1  ;   about 
150  employees  benefited. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  December,  Golden  Rod  Woolen  Co.,  owned 
by  Taunton  Wool  Stock  Co.,  changed  ownership  ;  in  January,  Avon  Woolen 
Mills  Co.  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

WALTHAM. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  13  beamers  employed  by  The 
Boston  Mfg.  Co.  struck,  refusing  to  teach  apprentices ;  after  losing  13 
working  days  men  returned  to  work.  May.  Sixty  helpers  in  the 
foundry  yard  and  plate  iron  shop  of  Davis  &  Farnum  Mfg.  Co.  struck  to 
obtain  increase  in  weekly  wages  from  $9  to  $10.50 ;  after  men  had  been 
out  seven  days  increase  was  granted.  June.  About  225  employees  of 
Waltham  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works  struck  on  June  4  to  enforce  demand 
for  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages  of  all  employees  earning  less  than 
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$10.50  a  week;  within  a  month  places  of  many  employees  were  filled;  on 
July  24,  Superior  Court  of  Middlesex  County  granted  coiupany  an  injimction 
restraining  members  of  Bleachery  and  Dye  Workers  Union  Xo.  12096  from 
entering  into  a  consi^iracy  to  boycott  lodging-house  keepers  and  others  in 
the  city  with  a  view  to  ijreventing  their  furnishing  food  to  employees  of 
company  or  to  persons  desirous  of  becoming  employees ;  union  men 
claimed  that  no  action  on  their  part  had  justified  such  an  injunction ;  on 
August  13,  all  strikers  whose  places  had  not  been  filled  returned  to  work, 
after  being  out  59  days ;  settlement  was  reached  through  efforts  of  a  local 
arbitration  board,  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen ;  as  a  result  of  this  compromise  increase  in  wages  of  five  per 
cent  was  granted  to  about  170  employees  who  had  been  receiving  less 
than  $10.50  a  week.  July.  On  account  of  trouble  with  second  hand, 
18  mule  spinners  and  20  back  boys  employed  by  The  Boston  Mfg.  Co., 
cotton  goods,  struck;  in  two  days  places  were  filled;  in  August,  firm  was 
again  involved  in  strike,  17  back  boys,  six  doffers,  and  two  I'oving  boys 
going  out  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages  ;  in  three  days  increase 
was  granted. 

Wages  and.  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  Boston  Machinists'' 
Lodge  Xo.  264  rei^orted  that  "Waltham  Watch  Tool  Co.  had  established 
nine-hour  day  for  employees.  May.  Typograjjhical  Union  Xo.  259 
secured  eight-hour  day  for  members  employed  in  book  and  job  offices. 
August.     The  Boston  Mfg.  Co.  voluntarily  awarded  a  five  per  cent  increase 

in  wages  to  all  employees;  about  1,800  affected. As  result  of  strike, 

Waltham  Bleacher\'  &  Dye  Works  made  five  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
of  about  170  employees  who  were  receiving  less  than  $10.50  a  Aveek. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Bricklayers  and  Masons  Xo.  15  notified 
contractors  that  after  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  no  union  bricklayer 
would  work  on  job  with  a  non-union  workman  of  any  craft. 

January.  Carpenters  Xo.  540,  in  conjunction  with  carpenters'  imions 
of  Xewton,  notified  Master  Builders'  Association  that  new  schedule  had 
been  adopted  providing  for  44-hour  week,  increase  in  hourly  wage  from 
Zl%  cents  to  44  cents,  and  preference  for  union  men. 

Febi'iiary.  About  70  Italian  building  laborers  organized  as  Hod  Carriers 
and  Building  Laborers  Xo.  218  under  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L. 

March.  Central  Labor  Union  adopted  resolutions  condemning  bill  be- 
fore Congress  which  provides  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  and  urging  Massachusetts  Congressman,  as  member 
of  committee  on  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  to  work  for  defeat  of 
the  bill. 

May.     Bleacher}'  and  Dye  Workers  Xo.   12096  organized;  presented 

reqviest  for  increase  in  wages  ;  request  refused  and  strike  ensued. 

Typographical  Xo.  259  reported  receipts  for  year  ending  May  31,  as  fol- 
lows :  Per  capita  tax,  $43;  supplies,  sundries,  etc.,  $1;  subscriptions  to 
journal,   $6;  assessments,   $212;   making  total  of  $262.     Paid  to  inter- 
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national  funds,  $250,  and  to  Union  Printers'  Horaie,  $12.  In  September, 
reported  membership  of  eight. 

August.  Machinists:  Norumbega  Lodge  No.  465  appropriated  $200  for 
organizing  work  in  its  jurisdiction,  covering  Waltham,  Watertown,  and 
Newton ;  voted  to  join  local  wage-earners'  club  for  political  work  in  the 
Fall. 

September.  During  the  past  year  Foundry  AVorkers  Union  was 
organized. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  iron  foundry  of  Davis  &  Farnum 
Mfg.  Co.  partially  destroyed  by  fire ;  about  100  employees  thrown  out  of 
work;  in  July,  erected  addition,  150x50.  January.  Harding  Knit- 
ting Co.'s  equipment  purchased  by  Stall  &  Dean  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Brockton; 
business  to  be  carried  on  under  name  of  Harding  Knitting  Co. Hard- 
ing Knitting  Co.  in  Waltham  succeeded  by  Harding  Mfg.  Co.,  and  incor- 
porated. April.  American  "Waltham  Watch  Co.  purchased  land  to 
erect  steel  building,  40  x  110,  four  stories  in  front,  seven  in  rear,  and  five 
story  steel  addition,  200  x  29  ;  company  reincorporated  under  name  of 
Waltham  Watch  Co. The  Boston  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  added  manu- 
facture of  woolen  yarns  to  product.  May.  Waltham  Foundry  Co. 
purchased  four-story  tenement  block  and  land  ;  will  erect  addition,  80x44. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Judson  L.  Thomson  Mfg.  Co.  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, maintained  by  the  employees  of  the  Judson  L.  Thomson  Mfg. 
Co.,  was  organized  on  April  4,  1903,  and  has  at  the  present  time  180 
members.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  in  good  health.  The 
admission  fee  is  50  cents,  and  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Benefits  of 
$5  a  week  for  10  weeks  are  paid  to  members  incapacitated  for  work  by 
illness  or  accident,  and  a  death  benefit  of  $50  is  given.  During  the  past 
year  $377.50  was  paid  in  benefits,  and  the  company  contributed  $250  to 
the  association. 

The  Boston  Mfg.  Co.,  cotton  goods,  maintains  a  free  bed  in  the  AValtham 
Hospital  for  the  use  of  its  employees.  Several  tenements  are  hired  by 
the  company  for  Avhich  no  rent  is  charged  to  operatives. 

Ware. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  11  binder  girls  employed  in 
the  underwear  department  of  the  hosiery  mill  of  Otis  Co.,  struck  against 
the  discharge  of  an  employee ;  company  claimed  that  discharged  woman 
had  neglected  her  work  ;  ]3laces  of  strikers  were  filled.  May.  Twenty 
women  employed  as  burlers  by  George-  H.  Gilbert  Mfg.  Co.,  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  struck  to  obtain  inci^ease  in  wages;  on  following  day  re- 
turned to  work  i^ending  a  settlement ;  four  days  later,  company  changed 
work  from  day  to  piece-work,  and  increased  the  wage  rate  so  as  to  give  an 
average  wage  of  $6  a  week  instead  of  $5  as  formerly.  In  June,  69  weavers 
(three  of  whom  were  women)  employed  by  the  same  company  struck  for 
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increase  in  wages ;  six  loomfixers  were  thrown  out  of  em2)loyment  as 
result  of  the  strike ;  strike  lasted  12  days  and  employees  returned  to  work 
vmder  old  conditions,  the  company  having  begun  to  fill  the  places  of 
strikers  ;  two  weeks  later  company  granted  five  j^er  cent  increase  in  wages 
[from  $10  to  $10.50  a  week],  benefiting  117  weavers. 

"Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  George  II.  Gilljert  Mfg. 
Co.  readjusted  wage  schedule,  making  equalization  required  by  innovation 
of  labor-saving  devices  ;  about  1,200  emijloyees  affected.  April.  Otis 
Co.,  underwear,  adjusted  wages,  increase  varjdng  according  to  earning 
capacity,  so  that  emploj-ees  receiving  smallest  wages  should  have  largest 
per  cent  of  increase.  May.  Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co.  voluntarily 
granted  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages ;  about  275  employees  affected. 
June.  Barbers,  with  one  exception,  agreed  to  close  at  eight  o'clock  eveiy 
night  except  Saturda3^  July.  As  result  of  strike,  George  II.  Gilbert 
Mfg.  Co.  increased  wages  of  about  117  weavers  five  per  cent. 

industrial  Changes.  In  October,  George  H.  Gilbert  Mfg.  Co., 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  installed  14  looms  ;  in  June,  installed  worsted 

machinery  in  Mill  No.  4  to  make  yarn  for  weaving  department. The 

Ware  Hosiery  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  men's  hosiery.  March. 
West  Ware  Paper  Co.,  whose  mill  was  burned  preceding  Summer,  reincor- 
porated. April.  Otis  Co.,  underwear,  awarded  contract  for  three- 
story  brick  addition,  125  x  70. Boston  Duck  Co.,  duck,  flannels,  and 

blankets,  awarded  contract  for  two-story  brick  picker  house,  120  x  50, 
three-story  dye-house,  198  x  60,  and  four-story  addition  to  storehouse. 

Warehaiii. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Tremont  Nail  Co.  purchased  mill. 
August.     Crane  Brook  Co.  increased  capital  from  $36,000  to  $42,400. 

Warren. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  July,  about  60  weavers  (15  being  women) 
in  the  employ  of  Sayles  &  Jenks  IVIfg.  Co.  struck  against  adoption  of  two- 
loom  system ;  two  days  later  250  employees  struck  in  sympathy ;  efforts 
to  adjust  the  difficulties  failed,  and  within  three  weeks  about  40  of  the 
weavers  and  some  other  operatives  returned  to  work  and  places  of  re- 
mainder were  filled. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Sayles  &  Jenks  Mfg.  Co. 
began  weekly  payment  of  wages.  April.  Warren  Cotton  Mills  (Thorn- 
dike  Co.)  granted  emi:>loyees  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Torkelson  ]Mfg.  Co.,  gun  metal, 
shut  down;  in  January,  purchased  by  C.  E.  Ballard,  of  Springfield. 
March.  Sayles  &  Jenks  Mfg.  Co.,  overcoatings  and  worsted'  cassimeres, 
installed  28  looms;  in  April,  installed  machinery. Warren  Mfg.   Co., 
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gasoline  engines  and  boats,  incorporated;  in  April,  began  preliminaiy 
operations.  June.  Monarch  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.  incorporated  and  leased 
factory;  in  September,  began  operations.  September.  Atlas  Fiber  Co. 
erected  concrete  addition. 

Watertown. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  November,  10  laborers  in  Watertown 
Moth  Department  struck  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  foremen ;  after 
losing  six  days'  work,  men  asked  to  be  taken  back  and  request  was  granted. 
February.  Rubber  workers,  to  the  number  of  150,  in  the  employ  of  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  struck  against  change  in  method  of  doing  work;  about  750 
other  employees  were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  strike  lasted  six  days  ; 
a  majority  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  j^laces  of  others  were  filled. 

Welfare  Work.  The  relief  association  connected  with  the  AValker  & 
Pratt  ^Ifg.  Co.  was  organized  in  January,  1885,  and  has  at  the  present 
time  165  members.  Any  employee  of  the  company  may  become  a  member, 
the  admission  fee  being  $1  and  the  dues  35  cents  a  month.  Benefits  are 
given  to  members  out  of  employment  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident, 
$5  a  week  being  paid  for  a  jjeriod  of  12  weeks  in  any  one  year.  A  death 
benefit  of  $100  is  also  paid,  $50  being  given  by  the  association  and  $50  by 
the  company.  During  the  past  j-ear  $899.83  was  paid  out  in  benefits  by 
the  association. 

Waylaiicl. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  January,  State  Board  awarded 
prices  for  hand  and  consolidated-machine  lasting  to  employees  of  A.  A. 
AVilliams  Shoe  Co. 

Webster. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  March,  10  Goodyear  stitchers,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  A.  J.  Bates  Co.,  shoes,  struck  in  protest  against  being  charged  for 
damaged  shoes  which  firm  claimed  were  imj^erfectly  stitched ;  on  follow- 
ing day  returned  to  Avork  by  order  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union 
No.  278,  to  which  they  belonged;  men,  being  employed  in  union  stamp 
factory,  were  under  conti-act  not  to  strike. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  State  Board,  in  matter 
of  joint  application  for  arbitration  of  controversy  between  A.  J.  Bates  Co. 
and  employees  in  jDuUing-over  and  -lasting  department,  awarded  prices  to 
be  i^aid  for  Goodyear  and  McKay  work;  by  agreement  of  both  parties,  58 
hours'  work  a  week  shall  be  reckoned  as  60  hours  ;  in  December,  awarded 
price  for  pulling  up  and  tacking  counters  after  jDulling-over  machine  hj 
operator  on  consolidated  hand-method  lasting  machine  (Goodyear  work) 

two  cents  for  a  dozen  pairs. Chase  Mills   (American  Woolen  Co.) 

awarded  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  all  employees,  to  go  into 

effect  January  1 . Josiah  Perry  awarded  increase  in  wages  varying 

from  five  to  13  percent;  about  175  employees  benefited.         April.     A.  J. 
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Bates  Co.  changed  pay-day  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday;  in  May,  volun- 
tarily increased  wages  of  employees  in  bottoming  department,  increase 
varying  from  15  to  20  per  cent ;  about  150  employees  benefited ;  granted 
increase  in  weekly  wages  of  cutters  from  $15  to  $15.50.         June.     Retail 

clerks  were  granted  Wednesday  half-holiday  during  July  and  August. 

Worcester  Consolidated  Street  lly.  Co.  awarded  increase  in  wages  of 
conductors  and  motormen ;  first-year  men  from  19  to  20  cents  an  hour,  and 
employees  who  had  served  more  than  one  year  from  20  to  22  cents  an 
hour. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Central  Labor  Union  organized  by  Car- 
penters No.  823,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  395,  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  278.  January.  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
No.  278  presented  request  for  56-hour  week  and  increase  from  $15  to 
$16.50  in  weekly  wages  of  cutters  employed  by  A.  J.  Bates  Co. ;  in  May, 
firm  granted  compromise  of  $15.50;  in  February,  union  opened  new  head- 
quarters providing,  in  addition  to  the  secretary's  ofiice,  a  general  assembly 
and  reading  room,  open  daily  until  10  p.m.,  for  the  use  of  members. 
March.  Mass  meeting  was  held,  under  management  of  C.  L.  U.,  to  in- 
crease interest  of  local  unions  in  the  central  organization. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc.,  cotton 
goods,  erected  brick  addition ;  in  Jul}^  began  erection  of  three-story  brick 
mill,  234  X  194,  to  be  used  as  department  for  bleaching  and  dyeing  black 
cloth.  November.  A.  J.  Bates  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes,  incorporated  as 
A.  J.  Bates  Co.  December.  Stevens  Linen  Works,  linen  crash,  in- 
stalled engine  and  six  looms.  Febrioary.  Chase  Woolen  Mills  (Ameri- 
can Woolen  Co.)  installed  50  looms. 

Wellesley. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  F.  L.  Uiehl  awarded  contract  for 
erection  of  three-story  factory. 

Welfare  Work.  Henry  Wood's  Sons  Co.  pensions  all  old  employees 
when  incapacitated  for  work,  the  pensions  amounting  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  pay,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner. 

Westboroiigh. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  24  weavers  and  26  other  operatives 
(10  of  whom  were  women)  employed  by  Westboro  Mills  struck  to 
obtain  reduction  in  hours  from  60  to  55  a  week ;  after  operatives  had  been 
out  four  days  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  a  56io  hour  week  was 
granted,  with  pay  for  60  hours ;  55  carpet  workers  benefited ;  Tapestry 
Carpet  Workers  Union  No.  484  was  instrumental  in  adjusting  the  contro- 
versy.  Twenty   curtain  workers  (girls)   employed   by  Hassal  &  Co., 

lace  curtains,  struck  for  increase  in  wages  to  $7  a  week ;  after  two  days 
comiDromise  was  effected  by  which  girls  were  granted  $6.50  a  week;  13 
of  the  strikers  had  been  receiving  $5  a  week  and  the  remainining  seven,  $6. 
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Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  as  result  of  strike,  West- 
boro  Mills  reduced  working  hours  from   60  to  Sojg  a  week,  with  pay 

for  60  hours. As  result  of  strike,  13  machine  curtain  workers  (girls) 

emplo5-ed  by  Hassal  &  Co.  were  granted  increase  from  $5  to  $6.50  a 
week,  and  seven  from  $6  to  $6.50  a  week.  June.  Grocery  and  pro- 
vision dealers  granted  Wednesday  half-holiday  to  clerks  during  June, 
July,  and  August. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Octol^er,  Joseph  S.  Mason  began  manu- 
facture of  narrow  fabrics,  tapes,  etc. Sarkis  D.  Mosidian   purchased 

Smith  Mill  property  to  manufacture  cereal  foods. Davis   Ice  Cream 

Co.  began  erection  of  ice  house.  November.  Westboro  Carpet  Co. 
shut  down ;  changed  ownership ;  in  December,  new  owners  incorporated 
under  name  of  Westboro  Mills  and  began  to  manufacture  carpets. 

West  Boylston. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  August,  Hamlet  Mills  purchased  Temple- 
ton  jNIills,  of  Templeton,  and  will  move  business  here. 

Westfield. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  Apx-il,  Woronoco  Street  Ry.  Co. 
and  Western  Massachusetts  Street  Ry.  Co.  voluntarily  awarded  increase  in 
wages  of  motormen  and  conductors  based  upon  length  of  service  ;  iirst  year 
men  to  receive  20  cents  an  hour;  second  year,  2012  cents;  third  year,  21 
cents;  fourth  year,  21i'2  cents;  fifth  year,  22  cents,  and  over  five  years, 
221^  cents  ;  also  granted  10-hour  day  ;  changes  to  go  into  effect  June  1. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  United  States  Whip  Co.  pur- 
chased land  to  erect  addition.         January.     Johnson  &  Hibbard  entered 

into  partnership  to  manufacture  house-finishing   product. Pope  Mfg. 

Co.,  bicycles,  discontinued  manufacture  of  acetylene  lamps  ;  in  February, 
resumed  manufacture  of  acetylene  lamps ;  in  April,  awarded  contract  for 
two  one-story  buildings,  200  x  50,  and  100  x  60.         March.     The  H.  B. 

Smith  Co.,  steam  heating,  purchased  property  and  will  erect  addition. 

Bryant  Box  Co.  increased  capital  from   $6,000  to  $12,000. Eastern 

Cigar  Co.  reorganized. Searle  AVhip  Co.  which  was  purchased  by 

N.  E.  Whip  Co.  transferred  to  Sterling  Whip  Co. Vitrified  Wheel  Co. 

began   erection   of  addition   to  be  used  for  dry   room.         July.     Foster 

Machine  Co.  began   erection  of  one-stor^^  brick   addition,  60  x  122. 

Cowles-Horan  Whip  Co.  organized,  succeeding  Cowles  &  Skerry  Whip 
Co.,  recently  dissolved. 

Westford. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  about  350  Italian  laborers  em- 
ployed bj"  the  Loring  N.  Fax'num  Co.,  contractors,  struck  to  obtain 
reduction  in  hours  from  10  to  nine  a  day ;  conferences  were  held  with  em- 
ployers and  on  following  day  demand  was  granted. 
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Industrial  Changes.  lu  May,  Abbott  Worsted  Co.,  worsted  and 
camel's  hair  yarns,  began  erection  of  addition. 

Weston. 

Welfare  Work.  The  relief  association  maintained  by  the  employees 
of  the  Hook-Hastings  Co.  was  organized  in  1870  for  the  relief  of  needy 
members.  Any  employee  of  the  company  is  eligible  for  membership,  and 
there  are  about  75  members  at  present  in  the  association.  ■  The  admission 
fee  is  50  cents,  and  the  dues  average  $3  a  year,  no  dues  being  collected 
after  a  stated  sum  is  in  the  treasury  until  need  of  fimds  calls  for  more. 
During  the  past  year  the  rate  for  sick  and  accident  benefits  was  .$2  a  Aveek 
for  six  weeks.  The  company  contributes  10  per  cent  to  the  fimd  of  the 
association,  and  during  the  past  year  $112  was  paid  in  benefits. 

West  Spring  field. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  The  United  Drop  Forging  Co. 
completed  erection  of  new  building.  November.  Mittiueague  Paper 
Co.  began  erection  of  addition. 

W^est   Stockbridg^e. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Rockdale  Lime  Co.,  limestone  and 
marble,  incorporated;  in  April,  began  operations. 

Weymouth. 

Trade  Unions.  In  January,  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Xo. 
52  presented  new  wage  schedule  affecting  Weymoiith  and  Quincy  and  pro- 
viding $1  for  eight-hour  day  instead  of  $3.50,  to  take  effect  INIay  1.  Feb- 
ruary. Petition  was  drawn  up  by  local  labor  unions  and  signed  by  500 
voters  asking  that  question  of  having  all  printing  for  the  town  done  in 
union  shops  be  submitted  for  vote  in  town  meeting.  April.  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers  No.  53  reported  membership  of  about  200  and  a  balance  of 
$200  in  treasury. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  March,  Cement  Product  and  Construction 
Co.,  building   material,  incorporated.  September.     John  Coifin&Co., 

chemical  specialties,  awarded    contract    for   two-story    concrete    varnish 

factory,  65  x  64,  and  one-story  storehouse,  60  x  25. Stetson  Shoe  Co. 

awarded  contract  for  one-story,  concrete  boiler  house,  40  x  40. 

Whitman. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  February,  31  treers  in  the  employ  of 
Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  struck  against  working  under  objectionable  assistant 
foreman  ;  447  other  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work  ;  after  two  days 
dispute  was  satisfactorih*  adjusted  by  direct  arbitration. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  union  compositors  in 
book  and  job  offices  were  granted  eight-hour  day. 
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Trade  Unions.  In  October,  Treers  No.  105  presented  demand  for 
change  from  day  to  jjieee-work for  members  employed  by  Regal  Shoe  Co., 
Inc. ;  schedule  was  adjusted  and  threatened  strike  averted. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  leased  upper 
floor  of  J.  R.  Carter  Factory.  May.  Edward  F.  Murphy  Shoe  Co. 
Avent  out  of  business  ;  factory  sold.  J^ine.  Woodard  &  Wright,  lasts, 
began  operations  in  factory  formerly  occupied  by  Walker  Last  Co.  which 

recently  shut  down. Bay  State  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.  shut  down  pending 

reorganization ;  in  August,  voted  to  discontinue  business  here  and  to  have 
goods  manufactured  at  Natick.  • 

Welfare  Work.  The  Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  maintains  an  emergency 
department,  for  the  care  of  employees  in  cases  of  accident  and  sickness, 
the  department  being  fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  competent  attend- 
ants. The  company  also  subscribes  to  the  Brockton  Hospital,  supplying 
a  free  bed,  etc. 

Williaiusbiirg'. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  April,  Brass  Workers  Union  No.  65  re- 
quested a  readjustment  of  the  wages  of  all  employees  of  The  Haydenville 
Co.,  brass  and  iron  works,  and  threatened  to  order  strike  unless  some  men 
who  had  been  laid  off  were  reinstated.  To  avert  the  strike  the  company 
shut  down  its  entire  plant,  locking  out  280  employees  (35  of  them  women 
and  girls)  for  three  daj's,  at  the  end  of  which  time  work  was  resumed; 
about  50  men  returned ;  140  brass  workers  refused  to  return  until  griev- 
ances had  been  adjusted,  and  the  brass  molders  and  core  girls  stayed  out 
in  sympathy  with  them  ;  efforts  to  adjust  the  difficulty  were  made  by  the 
State  Board,  and  a  settlement  was  finally  effected  by  conferences  between 
the  company  and  a  committee  of  employees. 

Trade  Unions.  In  April,  Brass  Workers  No.  65  voted  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  members  affected  by  lockout  at  The  Haydenville  Co.,  allowance 
being  $1  a  week  for  married  men  and  $5  a  week  for  single  men. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  June,  The  Bay  State  Brass  Co.  incorporated 
to  manufacture  brass  and  iron  goods  ;  in  August,  completed  erection  of 
factory  and  began  operations. 

Willianistowii. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  September,  Williamstown  Mfg.  Co. 
granted  a  12i/^  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  a  restoration  to  rate  paid  before 
reduction  in  July,  190-1: ;  in  March,  voluntarily  increased  wages  of  about 
55  weavers  by  about  six  per  cent. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  January,  Boston  Finishing  Works  shut 
down.  May.      Harry  Faruum,  of  North  Adams,  purchased  land  for 

limestone  kilns. 

Winclienrton. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  February,  Wilder  P.  Clark  &  Co. 
abolished   piece   price  system,    substituting  weekly  wage   therefor,    and 
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adopted    10-liour   day;    in  ]\Iay,  awarded  increase  in  wages  of  sawyers. 

E.  E.  Murdock  &  Co.  abolished  piece  price,  to  go  into  effect  March  1, 

substituting  weekly  wage  therefor,  and  adopted  10-honr  day.  May. 
Baxter  D.  Whitney  &  Son  began  closing  factory  at  4  p.m.  Saturdays. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  M.  E.  Converse  &  Co.  com- 
pleted erection  of  three-story  brick  storehouse,  104  x  40.  Ajoril. 
Wilder  P.  Clark  &  Co.,  tubs,  and  pails,  closed  paint  shop  ;  employees  to  be 
transferred  to  factory  at  Waterville,  Me.  ;  firm  to  continue  to  operate  bobbin 
shop  here.  May.  C.  W.  Day  &  Sons  went  out  of  business.  Jtme. 
N.  D.  White  &  Sons  installed  20  Draper  looms.  SejHember.  A  com- 
pany of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  leased  building  to  be  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
shirts. 

Welfare  Work.  The  Mechanics'  Benefit  Association,  composed  of 
employees  of  Baxter  D.  Whitney  &  Son,  was  organized  on  Jan.  11,  1906, 
with  47  members,  and  has  at  the  present  time  97  members  enrolled.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  pay  each  member  while  sick  or  disabled  $6  a 
week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  eight  weeks,  no  further  assistance  to  be 
given  for  the  next  four  months,  and  then  not  unless  member  has  resumed 
work  for  at  least  one  month.  All  employees  of  the  company  who  are 
under  60  years  of  age,  do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess,  and  have  no 
physical  disability  may  become  members  on  paj'ment  of  an  admission  fee 
of  25  cents,  dues  to  be  50  cents  a  month.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  divi- 
dend is  to  be  declared  on  all  money  in  the  treasury  exceeding  $50,  the 
dividend  being  payable  to  all  members  in  proj^ortion  to  length  of  member- 
ship.    Dui'ing  the  past  year  .$87.42  was  paid  in  benefits  by  the  association. 

Winchester. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  August,  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  Union  No.  44  secured  an  increase  in  wages  of  25  cents 
a  day  and  the  j^romise  of  another  increase  of  25  cents  next  year. 

Trade  Unions.  In  July,  painters  of  Winchester  and  Woburn  organ- 
ized as  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  44  ;  in  August,  afiili- 
ated  with  Painters  District  Council  No.  25  of  Boston  and  Vicinity;  in 
September,  reported  that  all  employers  had  signed  union  agreements  pro- 
viding increase  in  wages  and  the  observance  of  all  union  conditions  of 
employment. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  November,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
transferred  its  business  to  Beverly  ;  in  June,  Winchester  factory  purchased 

by  Puffer  Mfg.  Co. ,  soda  water  apparatus. Hutchinson  Hide  &  Leather 

Machine  Co.  moved  into  new  factory.  December.  Beggs  &  Cobb, 
leather,  erected  addition  to  japanning  shop;  in  April,  erected  one- story 
cement  building  for  chrome  tanning,  110  x  50,  to  be  operated  by  electric- 
ity ;  in  June,  reorganized  and  incorporated  under  laws  of  Maine  under 
same  name.  February.  Chas.  N.  Bacon  Felt  Works  incorporated  to 
manufacture  felts,   wadding,    etc.  March.      T.   F.    Boyle  &   Co.,   of 
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Milford,  N.  H.,  erected  factory,  40  x  225,  with  ell,  25  x  40,  for  manufac- 
ture of  patent  leather.  April.  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.  purchased  business 
of  E.  W.  Seaver  &  Co.,  wooden  goods,  of  Townsend. 

WOBUKN^. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  May,  retail  clerks  requested 
Wednesday  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  voted  to  grant  request  for  June,  July,  August,  and 
first  two  weeks  of  September. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  Xovember,  Harry  W.  Clark,  patent  and 
enamel  leather,  whose  factory  at  Maiden  was  burned  in  April,  1905,  leased 
factoiy  and  purchased  machinery ;  in  February,  began  erection  of  one- 
story  wooden  addition,  30  x  160. L.  Hopkins  erected  leather  factory. 

January.     James   T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  leather  machinery,  succeeded  by 

Woburn  Machine  Co. Ballard  Leather  Co.  purchased  factory  which  it 

had  occupied  for  several  years  ;  in  March,  completed  erection  of  addition ; 

in  May,  began  erection  of  another  addition. A.  H.  Linscott,  heels, 

succeeded  by  A.  H.  Linscott  Co.  ;  incorporated  ;  in  February,  factory  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  causing  shut-down ;  in  March,  resumed  operations  in 
new  factor}'.  March.  Buckman  &  Kean,  japanning  leather,  leased  ad- 
joining factor}'. M.  M.  Foucar  completed  new  japanning  shop  and 

began  operations.  May.  Thayer,  Foss  &  Co.  began  erection  of  addition 
to  japanning  shop.  July.  T.  F.  Boyle  &  Co.  began  operations  in  new 
patent  leather  factory. James  Robertson,  patent  leather,  began  erec- 
tion of  addition  to  japanning  shop.  August.  AVoburn  Machine  Co. 
purchased  land  and  buildings  in  rear  of  present  factory  and  will  erect 

foundry. F.    E.    Cottle    Co.,    leather,    incorporated.  September. 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.  resumed  operations  in  Bond  taimer}-. 

WORCESTER. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  October,  23  compositors,  members  of 
Typographical  Union  Xo.  165  and  employed  by  six  local  book  and  job 
printing  firms,  struck  to  enforce  demand  for  eight-hour  day ;  strike  was 
part  of  the  general  movement  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  to 
obtain  shorter  workday  for  book  and  job  compositors  ;  11  strikers  employed 
by  two  firms  returned  to  work  at  end  of  one  week,  having  obtained  agree- 
ments from  the  firms  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day  on  Jan.  1,  1906 ; 
places  were  filled  ;  several  obtained  work  with  imion  firms.  November. 
Ten  coal  teamsters  in  the  employ  of  the  F.  E.  Powers  Co.  struck, 
alleging  that  employer  failed  to  pay  union  rate  of  wages ;  places  filled. 
April.  The  entire  operating  force,  numbering  51,  at  the  power  house 
of  the  AA'orcester  Consolidated  Street  Ry.  Co.  struck  to  resist  employ- 
ment of  a  fireman  objected  to  by  Stationary  Firemen's  Union  Xo.  88  ; 
strikers  included  engineers,  firemen,  water  tenders,  oilers,  repair  men, 
cranemen,  and  helpers ;  places  were  immediately  filled,  and  within  10  days 
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entire  force  was  reorganized. Nineteen  electricians    employed  at  the 

South  Works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  struck  to  enforce  demand 
that  wage  scale  be  changed  so  as  to  give  time  and  one-half  for  ovex'time 
work;  in  about  a  month  j^laces  were  all  filled  by  new  men.  May. 
General  strike  of  cai^penters  to  obtain  increase  in  wages  involved  68  men ; 
operations  were  suspended  for  11  daj^s,  when  pressure  of  work  forced  con- 
tractors to  increase  wages  to  $3  a  day,  to  take  effect  at  once ;  carpenters 
had  I'eceived  $2.80  a  day  before  the  strike.  August.  Firms  belonging 
to  Worcester  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  and  two  indei^endent 
electrical  contracting  firms  were  involved  in  dispute  with  employees,  princi- 
pally members  of  Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  96  ;  firms  had  refused  to 
sign  agreement  presented  by  the  union  providing  for  closed  shoj),  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  and  other  union  conditions,  and  instead  requested  emjiloyees 
to  sign  a  contract  agreeing  to  work  for  emploj-er  for  one  year  at  a  specified 
rate  of  wages,  to  refrain  from  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  electrical 
work,  or  from  selling  any  electrical  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
refrain  from  belonging  to  or  acting  on  any  labor  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  any  strike  movement ;  30  electrical  workers  Avho 
refused  to  sign  this  agreement  were  discharged. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  October,  Typographical  Union 
No.  165  secured  eight-liour  day  for  compositors  employed  in  book  and  job 
departments  of  10  printing  concerns. 

November.  W.  H.  Burns  &  Co.,  cotton  underwear,  increased  wages  of 
finishers  20  per  cent. 

December.  Daniels  AVorsted  Mill  voluntarily  granted  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages  to  go  into  effect  January  1 ;  about  60  employees  benefited. 

January.  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Ry.  Co.  increased  wages  of 
firemen  at  power  house  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day,  and  of  water  tenders  from 
$2  to  $2.25  a  day. 

March.  Painters  and  Decorators  Union  No.  48  requested  Master  Painters' 
Association  for  increase  in  wages  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day;  by  agreement, 
compromise  of  $2  80  a  day  minimum  wage  was  effected  to  go  into  effect 
April  1,  with  the  condition  that  journeymen  should  not  bid  for  work  in 
competition  with  master  painters  nor  engage  labor  themselves. 

May.  As  result  of  strike,  union  carpenters  throughout  the  city  were 
granted  increase  in  daily  wages  from  $2.80  to  $3. 

June.  All  clothing  stores  agreed  to  close  at  12.30  p.m.  Wednesday 
afternoons  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  local  unions  held  fair  for  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  labor  temple. Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No. 

151  reopened  charter  for  60  days  to  enable  men  of  that  trade  in  Worcester 
to  join. 

November.  Cai'penters  District  Council  reported  all  members  of  aftili- 
ated  locals  employed. 

January.     Master   Painters'  Association,    in   response    to    request    of 
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Painters  and  Decorators  No.  48,  made  in  April,  1905,  for  30  cents  a  day 
increase,  offered  $2.80  a  day  provided  that  all  union  members  be  compelled 

not  to  take  any  side  jobs  ;  in  Februaxy,  union  refused  this  offer. Street 

and  Electric  Railway  Employees  'No.  22  admitted  15  members  ;  unanimously 
approved  plan  of  superintendent  to  provide  members  with  tickets  for  use 
on  railway  so  as  to  abolish  custom  of  wearing  badges  on  caps  when  off 

duty. Cigar  Makers  Xo.  92,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  sick  benefit 

fund,  voted  to  fine  any  member  found  smoking  paper  cigarettes  $5  for  each 
offence ;  claimed  that  large  amount  in  sick  and  death  benefits  is  jjaid  to 

members  addicted  to  this  habit. Barbei's  No.   186  requested  Master 

Barbers'   Association   for  weekly  half-holiday ;    in  February,   asked  that 

opening  hour   be   changed   from  7  a.m.  to  8  a.m. Newsboys  Union 

opened  new  quarters,  consisting  of  two  rooms  fitted  up  as   gymnasium 

and  reading  room. Mattress   Makers   No.   72  reported  all  members 

employed. 

February.  Building  Laborers  Union  voted  to  demand  increase  from 
28^^  to  311^.4  cents  an  hour  on  May  1 ;  in  May,  some  of  the  members  struck 
to  enforce  demand  ;  increase  was  not  granted. 

March.     Cigar  Makers  No.  92  voted  to  indorse  new  weekly  labor  paper. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  180  voted  to  present  wage  agreement  to  take 

effect  May  1 ;  indorsed  new  labor  union  paper. Brewery  Workers  No. 

136  voted  not  to  admit  any  person  unless  employed  in  some  brewery,  this 
action  being  taken  on  account  of  the  number  who  seek  admission  to  get 
positions  for  the  Summer  trade. 

April.     Bartenders  No.  95  voted  to  employ  a  business  agent. 

May.  Barbers  No.  186  voted  to  have  all  shops  close  every  holiday,  ex- 
cept when  holiday  occurs  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  when  shops  will  close  at 
12.30  P.M.  ;  provided  that  Labor  Day  shall  be  an  entire  holiday;  members 

will  work  on  the  eve  of  every  holidaj^  until  11  p.m. Building  Laborers 

Union  voted  that  all  men  remain  awa}-  from  places  where  contractors  would 

not  accede  to  demands. Typographical  No.  165  reported  receipts  for 

year  ending  May  31,  as  follows  ;  Per  capita  tax,  $495  ;  supplies,  sundries, 
etc.,  $57 ;  subscriptions  to  journal,  $71;  assessments,  $1,764,  making  a 
total  of  $2,387.  Paid  to  international  funds,  $2,246,  and  to  Union  Printers' 
Home,  $141.  Benefits  drawn  from  burial  fund  of  international  union,  $70  ; 
from  strike  fund  of  international  union,  .$1,757,  making  total  benefits 
drawn,  $1,827. 

June.     Teamsters  No.  196  forwarded  $40  to  teamsters'  unions  in  San 

Francisco. New  building  trades  section  organized  by  men  affiliated 

with  the  various  unions  of  the  building  trades  industry. Bricklayers 

and  Plasterers  No.  6  reported  all  members  at  Avork. 

July.     Union  of  journeymen  tailors  organized. Hod  Carriers  and 

Building  Laborers  No.  52  (Italian)   organized  with  114  members. 

Laborers,  Excavators,  and  Rockmen  No.  12227  (Italian)  organized  with 
123  members. 
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August.     Barbers  Xo.  186  voted  to  fine  any  member  $5  working  on  Field 

Day  after  12.30  p.m. Horseshoers  Xo.  31  voted  not  to  allow  any  horses 

in  the  Labor  Day  parade  not  shod  with  miion-made  shoes. Building 

Laborers  L'nion  affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor. Laborers 

emijloyed  in  city  departments  presented  request  for  eight-hour  day. 

SejJiember.     Labor  Day  parade  lield,  many  unions  taking  part 

Tailors  Xo.  37  reported   that  membership    comprised    one-fourth    of  all 

the  persons  working  at  that  trade  in  Worcester. Typographical  Xo. 

165  reported  16  men  still  out  on  strike  for  eight-hour  day,  and  the  sum 
contributed  by  assessments  for  strikers  since  Jan.  1,  1906,  as  S8,91o,  or  an 
equivalent  of  $2.40  a  week  for  each  working  member;  notice  received 
from  international  union  that  assessment  will  be  reduced  from  10  to  seven 

per  cent  on  October  1 ;  reported  membership  of  125. Steamfitters"  union 

reported  that  it  would  organize  with  -45  members  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  recognition  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  the  helpers,  who  would  not 
be  recognized  unless  they  joined  the  plumbers"  union,  which  they  refused 
to  do. 

Industrial  Changes.     In  October,  James  C.  Green,  satinets,  awarded 

contract  for  two-story  addition,  30  x  64. M.  J.  "\\Tiittall,  carpets,  began 

erection  of  one-stoiy  addition,  184  x  58;  in  March,  awarded  contract  for 
four-story  steel  weave  shed,  60  x  180,  and  addition  to  power  plant, 
40  X  60 ;  in  June,  ti'ansferred  business  to  the  Whittall  Associates  (M.  J. 

Whittall,  J.  E.  Wliitin,  and  M.  P.  Whittall). E.  G.  Smith  completed 

erection  of  three-story  facto ly  for  manufacture  of  pianos. Whitcomb- 

Blaisdell    Machine  Tool  Co.  and  Draper  Machine  Tool   Co.  consolidated 

under  firm  name  of  former. Wachusett   Thread   Co.  began  erection 

of  one-story  brick  mill,  50x82. Curtis  &  Marble  Machine  Co.  pur- 
chased business  and  equipment  of  Miller  Press  &  Machine  Co.  of  AVoon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  also  business,  including  patents,  trademarks,  machinery, 
etc.,  of  Atlas  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of  Irvington,  X.  J.,  and  moved 
machinery  here. Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works  purchased  busi- 
ness of  A.  H.  Steele  &  Bro.,  quillers  ;  awarded  contract  for  five-story  addi- 
tion, 150  X  59  ;  in  July,  aAvarded  contract  f or  f our-stoiy  brick  building. 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Co.  increased  capital  from  $200,000  to  $400,000. 

Worcester  Steel  Works"  propertj^  purchased  by  Worcester  Cold  Storage 

&  Warehouse  Co. ;  in   August,  completed  erection  of  cold  storage  plant. 

Worcester  Slipper  Co.  awarded  conti-act  f or  three-stoiy  brick  factoiy, 

120  X  45. 

November.  L.  W.  Pond  ]\Iachine  &  Foundry  Co.  comijleted  addition, 
100  X  60 ;    company   reorganized ;   discontinued    manufacture    of    metal 

planers. Commonwealth  Machine  Co.   organized. J.  W.  Loring 

&  Son,  cabinet  makers,  moved  to  larger  factory. J.  E.  Wesson,  shoes, 

succeeded  by  J.  E.  &  W.  G.  Wesson. 

December.  Vellumoid  Paper  Co.  organized  to  manufacture  packing  for 
hvdraulic  and  steam  work  and  to  chemically  prepare  paper  for  wrapping. 
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Worcester    Leather  Heel   Co.  succeeded  by  Elizabeth  J.  Dean. 

L.  D.  Thayer  Mfg.  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two-story  addition,  42  x  81 . 

N.  E.  Fuel  Co.  awai'ded  contract  for  brick  sawhouse,  35  x  45 ;  dry  kiln, 

36  X  36  ;  and  storehouse,  22  x  28. Corset  H.  Co.  increased  capital  from 

$20,000  to  $100,000. The  AYorcester  Woolen  Mill  Co.  shut  down  for 

repairs  ;  installeil  new  machinery  ;  in  March,  doubled  their  cards  and  in- 
stalled metallic  breasts;  in  August,  installed  new  set  cards. iSTathan 

Pemstein  purchased  factory  property,  consisting  of  two  brick  buildings 
and  land,  and  will  install  machinery  in  one  factory  for  manufacture  of 

wool   waste. Wyman  &  Gordon,   drop  forgings,   succeeded  by  The 

Wyman  &  Gordon  Co. 

January.     Worcester  Blacking  Co.  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

F.  A.  Harwood  &  Co.,  awl  hafts,  etc.,  succeeded  by  Bay  State  Handle 

Co. Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.  purchased  factory  formerly  occupied 

by  American  Card  Clothing  Co. Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.  increased 

capital  from  $31,000  to  $100,000. A.  N.  Booth  began  operations  in 

woodworking  shop. The  Worcester  Elevator  Packing  &  Supply  Co. 

incorporated;  in  May,  succeeded  by  Hydraulic  Packing  Co. 

February.     Brigham  Woolen  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture  woolen 

goods' supplies  and  machinery. Xorton  Emerj- Wheel  Co.  erected  a 

storage  and  furnace  room  at  its  plant  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Avith  view 
of  transferring  all  its  electric  furnaces  there ;  in  June,  began  erection  of 
addition  to  power  house  in  Worcester,  60  x  65 ;  in  September,  awarded 

contract  for  erection  of  four-story  brick  addition,   94  x  80 National 

IVIfg.  Co.,  wire  goods,  purchased  land  to  erect  addition. Leicester  Polar 

Spring  Co.,  carbonated  beverages,  incorporated  and  began  operations. 

March.     Lakeside  Woolen  Mills  resumed  ojjerations  after  shut-down. 

Johnson  &  Bassett,  woolen  machinery,  drew  up  plans  for  four-story 

brick  addition,  45  x  40. Otis  Elevator  Co.  erected  factory  in  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  to  supply  Western  demand;  the  factory  of  Worcester  Plunger 
Elevator  Co.  owned  by  them  will  supply  Eastern  trade Dodge  Fur- 
niture Co.  incorporated Tudor  Mfg.   Co.,  of  Boston,  Avrenches  and 

small  tools,  leased  factory  formerly  occujiied  b}-  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.  ; 

in  April,  succeeded  by  Bay  State  Tool  Co. ;  moved  business  here. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  awarded  contract  for  one-story  brick  addition 
at  North  Woi'ks,  80  x  105  ;  in  May,  awarded  contract  for  one-story  brick 
addition,  122  x  83  ;  in  July,  began  erection  of  two-story  insulation  depart- 
ment, 104  X  60;  three-story  addition  to  main  building,  201  x  120;  new 
one-story  testing  building,  129  x  42  ;  one-storj'  pumping  station,  83  x  30  ; 
addition  to  power  house,  78  x  40  ;  removed  fence  department  to  a  Western 

branch  and  equipped  factory  for  manufacture  of  new  rail  bond. The 

Messenger  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  formerly  incorporated  under  laws  of 

Maine,  reincorporated  under  laws  of  Massachusetts. Sherman  Envelope 

Co.  erected  three-story  and  basement  addition,  210  x  57. 

April.     Worcester  Color  Co.,  Avhose  factory  was  damaged  by  fire,  went 
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out  of  lousiness ;  machinery  and  stock  sold  to  Henry  Wood's  Sons  Co.  of 

"Wellesley. The  Reed  &  Cui'tis  Machine  Screw  Co.  changed  ownership. 

The  Whitaker  Reed  Co.,  loom  reeds,  incorporated  under  same  name. 

May.  Wright  Wire  Co.  purchased  factor}-  in  Palmer  to  manufacture 
wire  cloth ;   in  July,  transferred  20  employees  to  factory  at  Palmer  and 

erected  two  two-story  brick  buildings  there. Worcester  Steel  Foundry 

Co.  began  erection  of  addition,  40  x  65,  to  factor}^  atMillbury. Norcross 

Bros.  Co.,  japanning  ovens,  began  erection  of  two-story  brick  addition, 
48  X  40. Xational  Mfg.  Co.  awarded  contract  for  four-stoiy  and  base- 
ment factor}',  100  x  67. Southgate  "\^'oolen  Co.,  Inc.,  resumed  operations 

after  shut-down. Queensbury  Mills,  mohair,  worsted  and  lustre  yarns, 

purchased  vacant  factory  and  real  estate  formerly  occupied  by  Rice  &  Griffin 
Mfg.  Co.  ;  moved  branch  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  here  and  installed  addi- 
tional machinery. Worcester  I'lunger  Elevator  Co.  incori)orated,  suc- 
ceeding Dean-Whitney  Elevator  Co. Allen-IIiggins  Wall  Paper  Co. 

incorporated,  succeeding  AUen-Higgins  Co. 

June.     Globe  Mfg.  Co.  j^urchased  factory  with  land  formerly  occupied 

by  Benjamin  H.  Baff Spencer  Wire  Co.  awarded  contract  for  two- 

stor}' brick    addition,  75x58. Boston  Pressed  Metal  Co.  organized; 

succeeded  Eastern  Stamping  Co. ;  will  manufacture  pressed,  drawn,  and 

stamped  metal  goods;  in  July,  erected  addition  to  factory. Morgan 

Construction   Co.    erected    addition    and   installed   new    machinery. 

Samuel  Winslow  Skate  INIfg.  Co..  awarded  contract  for  four-story  brick 

addition. Arcade   Malleable  Iron  Co.  reorganized    and   incorporated 

vmder  same  name  ;  in  August,  began  operations  in  factory  owned  by  them, 
formerly  occupied  by  Worcester   Malleable  Iron  Works,  which  has  been 

idle  for  several  years. New   England  Corset  Co.   incorporated;     in 

July,  began  operations. E.  Edwards  &  Sons,  shirts,  of  Natick,  opened 

branch  shop  here. 

July.     Howard  Bros.  IMfg.   Co.,  machine  card  clothing,  installed  new 

machinery. Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  belting,  increased  cajntal  from 

$1,000,000,  to  $1,300,000. Wells  Chemical  Bronze  Works  reorganized 

and  incorporated  ;  acquired  foundry  business  formerly  conducted  by  L.  H. 

Wells. AVorcester  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  incorporated  to  manufacture 

automatic  sprinkler;  began  ojierations. 

AugusL.     Daniels  Worsted  Mill   awarded  contract  for  two-story  l)rick 

building,  88  x  48. New  England  Comb  Co.  jjurchased  hj  Rothschild 

Bros.  Co.  ;  will  continue  the  business  under  name  of  Klingtite  Comb  Co. 

Shepard  Mfg.   Co.  incorjjoi'ated   to  manufacture  lihotographic  sujj- 

plies  ;  will  ei'ect  factory. Duncan  &  Goodell  C-o.  increased  capital  from 

$45,000  to  $60,000. 

September.     Twill-be-cleaner  Mfg.  Co.,  silver  and  furniture  polish,  etc., 

incorporated  and  began  operations. During  the  past  year  Worcester 

Dusting  Mill  purchased  buildings  and  installed  machinery. 

Welfare  Work.  The  benefit  association  maintained  at  the  works  of 
The  Graton  &,  Knight  Mfg.  Co.  was  organized  on  Sept.  6,  1900,  and  has  at 
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present  130  members.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  that  applicant 
be  employed  by  The  Graton  &  Knight  ISIfg.  Co.,  be  in  good  health,  of 
good  moral  character,  and  between  18  and  50  years  of  age.  The  admis- 
sion fee  is  $2,  and  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Benefits  are  paid  for  loss 
of  employment  through  sickness  or  accident,  $1  being  given  for  the  first 
week,  $7.50  for  next  two  weeks,  and  if  the  sickness  or  injury  continues 
three  Aveeks  the  member  is  entitled  to  $15  and  $5  a  week  for  the  remain- 
ing seven  weeks,  10  weeks  in  one  year  being  the  limit  allowed  for  benefits. 
A  death  benefit  of  $100  is  paid.  During  the  past  year  $309.50  has  been 
paid  in  sick  benefits,  and  $100  in  one  death  benefit.  The  company  con- 
tributes about  $10  a  year  to  the  association. 

In  August,  1890,  a  relief  association  was  organized  in  the  Crompton 
Loom  Works  and  has  at  jDresent  180  members.  Requirements  for  member- 
ship are  that  applicants  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age,  of  good 
character,  and  have  been  employed  by  the  company  for  six  months.  The 
admission  fee  is  $2,  and  the  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Sick  benefits  of 
$5  a  week  for  ten  weeks  of  each  year  are  given,  and  $100  is  paid  to  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  death  of  a  member.  During  the  past  year  $8.40  was  paid 
in  benefits  to  members. 

The  relief  association  connected  with  the  Norton  Co.  was  formed  March 
4,  1892,  and  its  object  is  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  and  death.  The  mem- 
bership numbers  250,  and  any  man  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in 
good  health  may  join,  the  admission  fee  being  $2  and  the  dues  25  cents  a 
month.  The  amount  paid  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  is  $6  a  week, 
and  the  death  benefit  is  $75  for  a  member,  with  $35  for  the  wife  of  a 
member.  The  time  limit  allowed  for  paying  benefits  is  10  weeks.  The 
amount  paid  for  sick  benefits  during  the  past  year  was  $732,  and  the  death 
benefits  amounted  to  $110. 

Within  the  pas't  year  the  company  has  opened  a  lunch  and  smoking 
room  where  employees  may  come  at  noon  to  eat  their  lunches,  and  also 
furnishes  tea,  coffee,  soup,  or  milk  at  three  cents  a  cup.  The  company 
also  furnishes  reading  matter  for  employees,  which  is  used  to  some  extent. 

The  benefit  association  connected  with  the  Reed  Foundrj^  Co.  was  organ- 
ized on  Sept.  10,  1906,  and  there  are  at  present  112  members  in  the  asso- 
ciation. Any  person  employed  by  the  Reed  Foundry  Co.  may  become  a 
member  on  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  50  cents  and  25  cents  a  month 
dues.  Sick  and  accident  benefits  of  $5  a  week  are  given  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  10  weeks,  and  during  the  past  j^ear  $85.50  was  paid  in 
benefits. 

The  Union  Water  Meter  Co.  ^Mutual  Relief  Association  was  organized 
Aug.  2,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  its  members  when 
unable  to  work  through  sickness  or  injury,  and  to  pa}'  upon  the  death  of  a 
member  such  sums  to  his  widow  or  heirs  as  may  be  determined.     All  per- 
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sons  of  fair  health  employed  by  the  Union  AVater  Meter  Co.  are  eligible 
for  membership,  the  admission  fee  being  50  cents  and  the  dues  25  cents  a 
month.  Benefits  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  the  first  week's  sickness  and 
$5  a  week  for  the  following  nine  weeks,  no  member  to  receive  benefits  for 
less  than  one  week  nor  more  than  10  weeks  in  any  one  year.  At  the  death 
of  a  member  in  good  standing  each  member  is  assessed  $1  to  be  paid  to  the 
widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member  within  30  days.  There  are  42 
members  in  the  association,  and  during  the  six  months  endmg  Aug.  15, 
1906,  $21.14  was  paid  in  sick  benefits. 

The  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Relief  Association  was  organized  Jan.  24,  1906, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  benefits  for  sickness  or  injury  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  member  from  working.  Tlie  association  has  at  i3resent  a  membership 
of  71.  All  persons  of  fair  health  employed  by  the  Whitcomb-Blaisdell  Co. 
are  eligible  for  membership,  the  admission  fee  being  $1  and  the  dues  25 
cents  a  montli.  Benefits  of  $5  a  week  are  paid  for  not  less  than  three  days 
or  more  than  10  weeks  dating  one  week  from  the  time  sickness  or  injury 
is  reported  to  the  association.  Benefits  amounting  to  $68.32  have  been 
paid  since  the  organization  of  the  association. 

Worthington. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  April,  Green  Mountain  Lumber  Co.  incor- 
porated. 

Wrentliani. 

Industrial  Changes.  In  October,  Glenwood  Mills,  shoddy,  owned  by 
Moses  T.  Farnum,  shut  down  on  account  of  destruction  by  fire;  about  10 
emi^loyees  affected. 

In  General. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  In  May,  to  enforce  demand  for  inci-ease  in 
wao-e  rate  to  41  cents  an  hour,  a  general  strike  of  carpenters  was  ordered 
by  the  Carpenters  North  Shore  District  Council  and  local  unions  having 
jurisdiction  over  carpenters  in  Lynn,  Saugus,  Peabody,  Danvers,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  Manchester,  and  Gloucester;  600  carpenters  in  these 
cities  and  towns  struck ;  most  of  the  men  returned  to  work  the  following 
day  under  the  new  schedule  and  within  a  week  all  the  emjjloyers  had 
granted  the  union  rate,  allowing  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $19.68  instead 
of  $18.  August.  About  50  goldbeaters  in  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  and 
Springfield,  in  the  employ  of  four  firms  belonging  to  the  Gold  Leaf  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  of  United  States,  struck  to  enforce  union  demand 
for  closed  shop,  increase  in  wages,  and  the  bringing  of  foremen  into  the 
union ;  strike  was  part  of  a  general  movement  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journeymen  Goldbeaters  ;   pending  on  September  30. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor.  In  November,  Boston  &  Northern 
Street  Ry.  Co.  granted  request  that  men  should  work  not  more  than  10 
hours  in  12,  except  during  holidays  and  rush  season,  when  it  is  necessary 
that  men  work  overtime. 
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Becembe?-.  American  Woolen  Co.  voluntarily  granted  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  wages  to  go  into  effect  January  1 ;  about  30,000  operatives,  em- 
ployed in  30  mills  in  seven  different  States,  affected. 

Jayitiary.  About  50,000  woolen  mill  operatives  in  New  England  (in- 
cluding 30,000  employees  of  American  Woolen  Co.)  were  awarded  increase 

in  wages,  varying  from  six  to  10  per  cent,  to  go  into  effect  January  1. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  awarded  increase  in  wages,  varying  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  to  about  20,000  employees  in  both  freight  and  passenger  service, 
including  conductors,  trainmen,  and  yardmen ;  reduced  12-hour  schedule 
to  11  hours  a  day  and  11-hour  schedule  to  10  hours  a  day;  new  schedule 
to  go  into  effect  immediately. 

February.  New  Yoi-k,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  increased 
wages  of  conductors,  baggage  masters,  freight  and  passenger  brakemen, 
and  yardmen;  new  schedule  in  effect  March  1.' 

May.  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Ry.  Co.  granted  increase  in  wages  of 
car  men;  employees  to  receive  20  cents  an  hour  for  first  six  months,  21 
cents  for  second  six  months,  22  cents  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  years, 
23  cents  for  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years,  24  cents  for  eighth  and  ninth 
years,  25  cents  for  10  years  and  thereafter ;  pitmen  will  receive  increase 
of  five  per  cent  and  will  be  paid  time  and  one-half  when  compelled. to  work 
after  midnight;  men  on  snow  plows  increased,  —  motormen  to  receive  30 
cents  an  hour;  other  men,  25  cents;  new  schedule  to  go  into  effect 
June  4. 

Jime.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  granted  increase 
in  wages  of  car  men,  varying  from  2}-^  to  1}^  per  cent;  also  granted  in- 
crease avei'aging  one  cent  an  hour  to  all  machinists  in  their  employ. 

Sj^ringfield  &  Eastern  Street  ]^y.  Co.  increased  wages  of  conductors  and 
motormen  who  had  been  in  their  employ  for  five  years  to  $2.25  for  10-hour 

day. Cotton  manufacturers  in  New  England  granted  increase  in  wages 

to  go  into  effect  July  9  ;  about  90,000  employees  affected. The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  issued  an  order  providing  for  Saturday  half-holiday  for 
employees  in  all  Navy  Yards  and  naval  stations  during  July,  August,  and 
September. Athol  &  Orange  Street  Ry.  Co.  inci'eased  wages  of  motor- 
men  and  conductors,  who  had  l)een  in  their  employ  one  year,  from  20  to 
22)-^  cents  an  hour ;  special  motormen  and  conductors  inci-eased  from  18 

to  20  cents  an  hour. An  act  establishing  eight  hours  as  a  maximum 

day's  work  for  public  employees  was  enacted  (Chapter  517,  Acts  of  1906). 

The  following  Executive  Order  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States : 

It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  on  Saturdays  during  July,  August,  and  September,  until  ftirther 
notice,  four  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for  luncheon,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  me- 
chanics, laborers,  and  other  employees  in  the  civil  service  at  the  manufacturing  and  supply 
arsenals  and  depots  under  the  War  Department,  and  in  the  offices  of  the  division  and 
department  commanders  and  of  the  various  staff  officers  at  military,  division,  and  depart- 
ment headquarters  of  the  Army  in  the  United  States. 

1  For  full  schedule  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  44,  December,  1906,  pp.  502-506. 
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July.  Citizens'  Electric  Street  Ry.  Co.  and  Haverhill  &  Amesbury 
Street  Ry.  Co.  increased  wages  of  motormen  and  conductors  in  service 
under  three  years  fi'om  18  to  20  cents  an  hour ;  in  service  over  three  years 

from  20  to  22  cents  an  hour. Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Ry.   Co. 

increased  wages  of  motormen  and  conductors ;  during  first  six  months  of 
service,  men  to  receive  20  cents  an  hour;  second  six  months,  21  cents  an 
hour,  an  increase  of  one  cent  over  previous  wage ;  second-year  men  in- 
creased from  21  to  22  cents  an  hour;  third-year  men  from  21  to  23  cents ; 
fourth-year  men  from  22  to  24  cents ;  and  fifth  and  sixth-year  men  from 
22  to  2.5  cents ;  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth-year  men  from  24  to  25  cents ; 
employees   in   tentli  year  of  service  and  thereafter  receiving  no  increase 

over  25  cents  an  hour. Carpenters,  jjainters,  and  steamfitters  in  the 

bridge  and  building  department  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester 
division  of  Boston  &  Maine  R.K.  were  granted  increase  in  wages  from 
$2  to  12.15  a  day;  26  men  affected, 

SejHe^nber.  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.R.  Co.  granted  freight  handlers  daily  wage  of  $2. New  York, 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.  granted  boilermakers  a  seven  per  cent 
increase  in  wages,  making  aggregate  wage  29.4  cents  an  hour. 

Trade  Unions.  In  October,  National  Cotton  Spinners'  Association 
held  convention  in  Boston ;  decided  hereafter  to  hold  convention  annually 
in  that  city ;  voted  to  present  overtime  bill  to  next  year's  Legislature,  and 
to  work  for  the  enactment  of  a  58-hour  law  in  all  the  New  England  States  ; 
condemned  the  inspection  department  of  the  State  Police  for  alleged  indif- 
ference in  the  enforcement  of  the  factoiy  laws ;  indorsed  textile  schools 

for  operatives   in  the  mills. Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  reported 

over  $100,000  paid  out  in  sick  benefits  during  year;  reported  organization 
had  gained  1,856  members  during  past  month,  700  being  new  and  1,156 
reinstated  members ;  decided  to  reduce  reinstatement  fee  to  $2  flat  rate, 
the  rate  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  special  convention  of  January,  1904. 

State  District  Lodge  No.  19  :  Liternational  Association  of  Machinists 

held  convention  in  Boston ;  voted  $400  to  continue  the  orgamzing  cam- 
paign in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire ;  received 
report  that  two  agreements  had  been  signed  by  lai'ge  firms  in  this  State 
by  which  both  have  agreed  to  conduct  union  shops  and  to  use  union  label ; 
decided  to  co-operate  with  State  Branch,  A.  F.  ofL.,   in  any  organizing 

efforts. Carpenters  District  Councils  of   Boston,  Newton,  Middlesex, 

Norfolk,  South  Shore,  and  other  cities  and  districts  held  convention  in 
Boston ;  decided  that  all  union  carjjeuters  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
will  carry  a  uniform  working  card  issued  by  their  grand  council. 

November.  Painters  District  Council  of  Eastei'n  Massachusetts  held 
meeting  in  Boston;  indorsed  effort  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  No.  Ill,  of  Lynn,  in  petitioning  Congress  to  remove  the  tax  from 
alcohol  if  made  unfit  for  beverage  purposes  and  used  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries.   Delegates  from  about  20  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
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attended  meeting  of  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  in  Springfield,  to  agree  upon  a  petition  to  Congress  asking 

for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  grain  alcohol. American  Federation  of 

Labor  held  convention  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  among  the  resolutions  adopted 
were  :  For  the  enactment  of  laws  whicli  will  hold  emploj-ers  and  not  em- 
ployees responsible  for  accidents  on  railroads  and  other  places  where 
mechanical  machinery  is  used ;  urging  the  United  States  to  acquire  control 
of  telegrajih  companies  ;  urging  the  opposition  and  defeat  of  all  candidates 
for  public  office  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  friends  of  organized  labor ; 
asking  officials  of  A.  F.  of  L.  to  gather  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  union-made  goods  ;  indorsing  bill  against  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Korean  imixdgration.  Convention  voted  assistance  toward  organizing 
the  textile  workers  of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  and  decided  to  effect  one  solid 
organization  of  the  various  women's  label  leagues  ;  reported  that  carpenters 
and  woodworkers  had  arrived  at  an  understanding,  giving  jurisdiction  over 
all  men  working  in  planing  mills  to  the  woodworkers  and  all  those  doing  out- 
side work  to  the  carpenters  ;  indorsed  printers'  effort  for  eight-hour  day,  and 
commended  executive  council  in  giving  moi'al  and  financial  aid,  with  in- 
structions to  council  to  continue  aid  if  necessary  after  Jan.  1,  1906  ;  assess- 
ment of  four  cents  a  member  also  ordered  to  aid  printers,  which  is  expected 
to  yield  about  $80,000  ;  convention  voted  in  favor  of  the  steamfitters'  union, 
which  seeks  a  separate  charter  independent  of  the  plumbers'  union  to  which 
the  previous  convention  ordered  it  affiliated ;  ordered  car  painters  to  join 
Brothei'liood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paj^erhangers  of  America; 
application  of  the  Stonemasons  International  Union  for  a  charter  refused ; 
voted  to  carry  to  United  States  Supreme  Court  all  injunctions  brought  against 
organized  labor ;  and  ordered  an  assessment  of  three  cents  a  member  in 

aid  of  the  Massachusetts   textile   workers. Convention  of  the  Xew 

England  \Yomen's  Union  Label  Leagues  held  in  Lynn ;  resolutions  provid- 
ing that  men  as  well  as  women  be  admitted  to  membership  and  that  all 
women  doing  men's  work  receive  men's  pay  were  adopted. 

December.     Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  reported  that  1 60  shoe  factories 
and  20  shoe  trade  supi^lies  firms  in  Massachusetts  were  using  the  union 

stamp. Thirty -two  delegates,  rei^resenting  organizations  of  machinists 

throughout  Xew  England,  attended  convention  of  District  Lodge  No.  19 
held  in  Boston ;  .$300  appropriated  to  continue  organizing  work  of  the 

lodge. Delegates    of   the    Sheet   Metal   Workers  Unions   of   Boston, 

Springfield,  Holyoke,  Lyim,  Quincy,  Brockton,  Xew  Bedford,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Manchester,  X.  H.,  held  conference  in  Boston 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a  New  England  district  council  of  the  sheet 
metal  workers'  miions  of  the  six  States ;  committee  elected  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  submit  it  to  the  referendum  consideration  of  all  the  locals  ; 
voted  to  meet  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  last  Sunday  in  January  to  receive 

the  reports  from  the  locals  on  the  plan  and  constitution. State  Branch 

of   the   International   Union  of    Stationarv   Engineers    held    semi-annual 
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convention  in  Brockton ;  voted  to  authorize  executive  committee  to  seek 
legislation  favoring  the  appointment  of  more  boiler  inspectors. Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  held 
convention  at  Taunton ;  voted  to  authorize  a  demand  for  a  general  union 
wage  schedule  of  $3  a  day  for  journeymen  after  March  1 ;  voted  to 
authorize  Brockton  Carpenters  Xo.  624,  who  now  receive  $3,  to  ask  for  41 

cents    an   hour. American   Federation  of    Labor  appointed   the  first 

salaried  women  organizers  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  organizing  women 

workers  in  all  branches  of  industry. Xew  jurisdiction  agreement  went 

in  effect  between  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  Shirt,  Waist, 
and  Laundry  Workers  International  Union  which  guarantees  jurisdiction 
for  composite  shops  ;  by  the  agreement,  51  per  cent  of  the  output  decides 
the  jurisdiction  for  the  shop,  but  both  labels  will  be  used  on  the  goods. 
Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers  International  transferred  all  overall 
factories  and  shops  to  the  United  Garment  Workers ;  LTnited  Garment 
Workers  gave  up  other  lines  as  aprons,  etc.,  to  the  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry 

Workers  International. Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric 

Railway  Employees  of  America  reported  as  the  first  labor  organization  in 

America  to  adopt  an  old-age  pension  system. Locals  affiliated  with 

International  Typographical  Union  voted  to  assess  all  working  members 
10  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  the  eight-hour  day. 

Xew  England  District  Lodge  No.  7  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship 

Builders  of  America  held  meeting  in  Boston ;  organizing  committee  re- 
ported the  work  on  the  reorganizing  of  the  Worcester  lodge  had  been 
begun  and  that  56  names  for  membership  had  been  received ;  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  grand  lodge  had  increased  the  per  capita  tax  from 

25  to  50  cents. Convention  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,   Decorators, 

and  Paperhangers  of  America  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  during  the  session 
the  delegates  of  all  the  paperhangers'  unions  of  the  various  cities  formed  a 
conference  and  established  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  trade  informed  weekly  of  the 
condition  of  trade  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country. 

January.  New  England  convention  of  electrical  workers'  unions  held 
in  Boston  with  48  delegates  present,  representing  22  locals  of  the  six 
States;  among  the  resolutions  adopted  Avas  one  for  the  support  of  the 
printers  by  demanding  the  union  label  on  all  printing  and  having  it  made 
mandatory  on  all  the  locals ;  indorsing  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
lighting  plant  in  Boston ;  voted  to  use  all  means  possible  to  secure  defeat 
of  bill  before  Legislature  providing  for  the  licensing  of  electricians  and 

the   supervision  of  the  electrical  business. County  council  formed  by 

Central  Labor  Unions  of  Adams,  North  Adams,  and  Pittsfield. State 

Executive  Board  of  Engineers'  Unions  met  in  Boston  to  consider  and  draft 
desired  amendments  to  the  present  State  engineers'  license  law,  which  the 

engineers  will  present  to   the   Legislature. Carpenters  North  Shore 

District  Council,  at  meeting  held  at  Salem,  voted  to  present  demand  for  41 
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cents  an  hour  for  the  whole  North  Shore  District. Annual  convention 

of  the  Barbers'  Unions  of  Massachusetts  held  in  Worcester;  decided  to 
hold  convention  annually  instead  of  semi-annually ;  indorsed  bill  to  be 
presented  to  Legislature  for  licensing  barbers  and  enforcing  shop  clean- 
liness.  Semi-annual  convention   of   the  Massachusetts   State  Council 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  held  in  Haverhill ;  legis- 
lative committee  submitted  report  that  a  bill  had  been  drawn  up  dealing 
with  the  mechanics'  lien  law,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Convention   of   boilermakers   and  iron   shipbuilders'  lodges  of  New 

England  held  in  Boston ;  indorsed  bill  befoi'e  Legislature  for  the  construc- 
tion inspection  of  boilers  and  the  reorganization  and  enlarging   of  the 

steam  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  State  Police. New  England 

District  Council  of  Machinists'  lodges  held  convention  in  Boston  ;  reported 
affiliation  of  two  lodges. New  England  branch  of  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  and  Bartenders  Alliance  held  annual  convention  in 
Boston;  voted  that  the  bartenders  withdraw  from  the  cooks  and  waiters 
alliance  and  apply  for  a  separate  charter  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. ;  convention 
indorsed  several  bills  for  new  liquor  legislation,  including  the  measures 
providing  for  the  opening  of  the  saloons  at  4  p.m.  on  election  days,  the 
placing  of  the  responsibility  for  selling  liquor  to  minors  upon  the  minors 
themselves  instead  of  upon  the  dealers  who  sell  the  liquor,  and  the  bill 

relative  to  the  proximity  of  saloons  to  schoolhouses. State  Convention 

of  Retail  Clerks  Unions  held  in  Lawrence,  with  63  delegates  present;  in- 
doi'sed  resolution  providing  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $6  a  week  for  women 

and  apprentices. International  organizer  of  shop  and  mill  hands  re- 

jDorted  the  unionizing  of  31  mills. 

February.  District  body  of  machinists  composed  of  delegates  of  all  the 
lodges  having  men  employed  by  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 
Co.,  drew  up  new  agreement  for  the  machinists  on  that  system  to  be  pre- 
sented to  management  in  May. Southeastern  Massachusetts  convention 

of  carpenters  held  in  New  Bedford ;  decided  that  all  towns  included  hi  the 
Southeastern  district,  with  the  exception  of  Middleborough,  which  has  not 

been  organized,  should  have  a  $3  flat  rate. New  England  Conference  of 

Boot  and  Shoe  "Workers  held  in  Boston,  with  142  delegates  present,  repre- 
senting 47  locals  and  over  20,000  shoe  workers  ;  one  of  the  most  iiiiportant 
matters  discussed  Avas  the  proposed  change  of  the  policy  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  is  that  conditions  shall  go  with  the  introduction  of  a  union 
stamp  into  a  factory  and  not  the  stamp  go  with  the  conditions ;  convention 
pledged  moral  and  financial  sui^port  to  the  lasters  on  strike  at  the  C.  F. 
Kelley  Co.  in  Chelsea. 

March.  Executive  Council  of  the  United  Textile  "Workers  of  America 
held  convention  in  Fall  River ;  reported  that  about  15  new  locals  have  been 
organized  and  much  work  done  in  building  up  the  textile  councils  in 
various  places  ;  motion  made  and  adopted  that  president  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  organization  during  the  next  three  months,  and 
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the  emergency  committee  was  given  power  to  exj)end  as  much  money  as 
was  deemed  necessary  in  the  work  of  organization. National  Federa- 
tion of  Weavers  formed  at  Fall  River  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cotton 
weavers  vinder  one  atfiliation  ;  weavers  of  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  had 
become  affiliated  in  large  numbers  ;  approximate  membership  reported  as 

5,000. Massachusetts  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and 

Plasterers  Unions  held  at  Plymouth ;  among  the  many  recommenda- 
tions adopted  was  that  the  members  of  unions  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  in  the  future,  the  suggestion  being  made  that  in  each  city  and 
vicinity  the  members  form  a  club  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  wage- 
earners'  club  of  Boston,  to  which  a  union  card  would  be  the  only  requisite 
for  admission,  and  the  clubs  take  an  active  intei'est  in  urging  legislation 
for  the  interests  of  the  wage-workers,  favoring  candidates  Avho  support 
such  legislation ;  plans  for  higher  dues ;  for  unions  to  affiliate  with  the 
central  labor  bodies  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  the  effort  to  secure  the  Saturday 
half -holiday  during  the  entire  year;  reported  that  every  member  in  the  51 
unions  of  this  State  had  the  eight-hour  workday,  and  the  conference  indorsed 
the  initiative  and  referendum  form  of  government  for  the  international. 

North    Shore    District    Council    of   Carpenters    affiliated    with   the 

Grand  Council  of  Carpenters  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  adding  2,000  more 
members  to  latter  body ;  Grand  Council  appointed  committee  to  ask 
Framingham,  Needham,  and  Natick  unions  to  join,  and  thus  bring  every 
union  together  in  the  territory ;  favored  the  proposition  of  a  uniform 
initiation  fee  of  $10  for  every  carpenters'  union  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  referred  it  to  referendum  vote  ;  indorsed  new  price  list  of  North  Shore 
millmen. 

Axiril.  State  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees  held  convention  in  Boston  ;  indorsed  attitude 
of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  controversy  with  coal  mine 
operators ;  adopted  I'esolutions  condemning  State  Senators  who  failed  to 
suj^port  bill  to  prohibit  overtime  work  for  women  and  minors ;  adopted 
new  wage  and  working  agreement  to  be  presented  to  Massachusetts  Elec- 
tric Company,  the  most  important  features  of  which  were  demands  for  flat 
wage  rate  of  28  cents  an  hour  for  motormen  and  conductors,  working  day 
of  nine  hours  in  11,  and  complete  unionizing  of  employees  ;  agreement  had 
previously  been  indorsed  by  all  local  unions  affected ;  in  May,  company 
refused  to  grant  demands  except  in  regard  to  minor  matters,  but  unions 
voted  to  svistain  demands,  and  as  result  of  several  conferences  held  during 

the  month  compromise  agreement  was  reached. Electrical  workers' 

unions  of  Boston,  Lynn,  and  Quincy  united  in  forming  (ilreater  Boston 
District  Council  of  Electrical  Workers,  with  headquarters  at  Boston;  in 
May,  organization  was  granted  charter  by  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers ;  in  July,  jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  extended  to 
cover  entire  State  and  name  changed  to  State  Council  of  Electrical  Workers ; 
voted  to  hold  series  of  mass  meetings  for  organizing  work  in  various  cities 
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of  the  State. State  District  Lodge  No.  19  :  International  Association  of 

Machinists,  composed  of  lodges  of  machinists  employed  by  Xew  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Co.,  held  convention  in  Boston;  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  members  of  State  Senate  Avho  had  failed  to  support  bill 
to  prohibit  overtime  work  for  women  and  minors,  and  voted  to  urge  all 
union  machinists  to  work  against  re-election  of  said  Senators. Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of  America  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  New  England  Lodge,  held  conference  in  Boston ;  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  better  sanitary  conditions  in  boiler  factories  and  less 

obstruction  of  floors  where  machinery  is  operated. State  Branch  of 

Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association  held  quarterly  meeting 
at  Salem,  attended  by  delegates  from  17  local  unions ;  indorsed  strikes  of 
lasters  and  machinists  in  Lynn. 

May.  Second  New  England  Conference  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
Unions  was  held  in  Lynn,  attended  by  130  delegates  representing  the 
majority  of  unions  in  Massachusetts  and  those  of  Manchester  and  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  Auburn,  Me. ;  adopted  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
constitution  of  national  body  to  be  presented  at  convention  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  Union  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  June;  adopted  resolutions  indors- 
ing building  trades'  and  machinists'  strikes  in  Lynn ;  two  weeks  later,  at 
third  conference,  held  in  Brockton  and  attended  by  140  delegates,  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments  as  adopted  at  Lynn  were  indorsed  and 
further  ainendments  were  proposed ;  New  England  delegates  to  general 
convention  were  insti-ucted  to  make  every  effort  to  have  recommendations 
(10  in  all)  adopted;  the  most  radical  changes  proposed  were  the  adoption 
of  rule  requiring  all  employees  in  a  shoe  factory,  whether  shoe  workers  or 
not,  to  be  members  of  unions  before  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  to 
xise  union  stamp,  and  a  rule  to  require  the  use  of  none  but  union-label 
shoe  findings  in  union-stamp  factories,  and  provision  for  permanent  dis- 
trict organizers,  each  to  have  chai'ge  of  a  district  containing  10,000  shoe 

workers ;    propositions   were    defeated    at    Milwaukee    convention. 

District  Council  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and 
Helpers  was  formed,  at  meeting  in  Boston,  by  delegates  from  luiious  of 
blacksmiths  emploj'ed  on  Boston  &  jNIaine  R.R. ;  voted  to  meet  quarterly. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  held  eleventh  annual  convention, 

in  Boston,  lasting  six  days  and  attended  by  about  250  delegates  ;  adopted 
resolutions  indorsing  strike  of  book  and  job  printers  for  eight-hour  day 
and  urging  printers  of  music  to  use  printers'  union  label ;  also  resolutions 
indorsing  movement  for  independent  political  action  by  trade  unions  as 
recommended  by  A.  F.  of  L. ;  addressed  resolutions  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  asking  them  to  forbid  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  Bands  to  compete  with  civilian  musicians  ;  voted 
to  forbid  members  of  affiliated  unions  to  accept  engagements  with  L'nited 
States  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C,  considered  unfair  to  organized 
musicians,  for  tour  of  Europe,  the  delegates  to  the  convention  being  unan- 
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imously  of  the  opinion  that  jurisdiction  of  tlie  federation  should  extend 

to  all  members  whether  in  America  or  foreign  countries. Carpenters 

District  Council  of  Berkshire  County  reported  that  all  carpenters  employed 
in  the  district,  whether  union  or  non-union,  were  working  under  union 
scale  of  wages  and  hours  and  that  practically  all  carpenters  in  large  towns 
were  union  men. 

June.  State  Branch,  International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers,  held 
fifth  serai-annual  convention  in  Milford,  attended  by  75  delegates  reiDre- 
senting  15  unions ;  indorsed  action  of  legislative  committee  on  bill  before 
Legislature  relative  to  special  licenses  for  engineers ;  voted  to  assist  in 
forming  wage-earners'  clubs  in  the  Fall,  in  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tion of  A.  F.  of  L.  for  independent  political  action  by  trade  unions. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  being 
desired,  in  order  to  form  a  strong  organization  for  carpenters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  plans  for  such  amalgamation  were  submitted  to 

local  unions  and  branches  of  the  organizations  for  referendum  vote. 

Intei'national  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  and  Power  Pii^e  Fitters 
and  Helpers  obtained  charter  from  A.  F.  of  L.,  after  three  years'  effort. 
Carpenters  North  Shore  District  Council,  at  session  in  Beverly,  in- 
dorsed strike  of  Carpenters  No.  595,  of  Lynn,  against  members  of  Lj^nn 
Master  Builders'  Association  and  appropriated  $500  to  assist  the  strikers. 

July.  At  meeting  of  delegates  in  Boston,  District  Council  No.  4  of 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Molders,  and  Silver  Workers  was 
organized,  in  accordance  with  order  of  recent  international  convention, 
with  jurisdiction  covering  Massachusetts,   Maine,   New  Hampshire,   and 

Vermont. Brushmakers'  International   Union,   at    annual  convention 

held  in  Boston,  began  agitation  to  establish  a  union  of   brushmakers  in 

Boston. Executive  Board,  State  Branch  of  International  Union  of  Steam 

Engineers,  in  session  in  Boston,  indorsed  strike  of  members  of  Union  No. 
73  of  Milford  against  granite  manufacturer  and  voted  to  request  building 
trades'  unions  throughout  the  State  to  assist  strikers  by  refusing  to  work  on 
jol3s  on  which  unfair  comjiany's  stone  was  used ;  voted  to  urge  all  union 
engineers  to  make  effort  to  qualify  for  inspectors  under  State  boiler  in- 
spection department. International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees held  fourteenth  annual  convention  in  Boston,  lasting  five  days; 
received  report  that  unions  had  obtained  increased  wages  for  theatrical 
stage  employees  in  24  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  past 
year ;  adopted  rule  providing  that  members  failing  to  keep  faith  with  em- 
ployers should  be  expelled  from  the  organization;  adopted  resolutions 
indorsing  strike  of  printers  for  eight-hour  day  and  voted  to  urge  managers 
of  theatres  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  organization  to  insist  that 
printers'  union  label  ap^jear  on  all  printing  for  their  theatres  ;  adopted  new 
scale  of  wages  for  traveling  members,  to  be  put  into  effect  June  1,  1907. 
■ State  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  held  eleventh  annual  con- 
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vention,  at  Newburjport,  attended  by  53  delegates  representing  23  associ- 
ations ;  secretary's  report  showed  that  membership  had  gained  by  198 
during  the  year,  making  total  of  1,641  members,  and  that  one  new  union  had 
been  admitted  and  two  unions  reinstated  ;  established  per  capita  tax  at  20 

cents. Massachusetts  State  Council   United  Brotherhood  of  CarjDen- 

ters  and  Joiners  held  seventh  semi-annual  convention  at  Westfield,  lasting 
three  days  and  attended  by  about  60  delegates  representing  30  local  unions  ; 
report  showed  that  since  January,  1906,  aggregate  membership  of  affili- 
ated unions  had  increased  about  1,000,  making  total  membei'ship  of  council 
nearly  10,000 ;  indorsed  movement  for  formation  of  wage-earners'  clubs 
recommended  by  A.  F.  of  L.  ;  voted  to  petition  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carj^enters  and  Joiners  of  America  for  official  recognition  of  State  council ; 
voted  to  renew  effort  to  have  carpenters'  unions  of  Boston  affiliate  with 

council  in  order  to  make  organization  cover  entire  State.  Executive 

council  of  National  Si^inners'  Association,  at  sj^ecial  session  in  Boston,  in- 
dorsed requests  of  several  unions  in  New  England  for  increase  in  wages 

and  voted  to  support  general  movement  for  increase. Grand  Council 

of  Carpenters  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  voted  to  conduct  special  organizing 
campaign  in  Bi-aintree,  Holbrook,  Randolph,  and  Weymouth,  in  order  to 

establish  uniform  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  those  towns. Building 

trades  unions  of  Quincy  and  vicinity  formed  South  Shore  Building  Trades 

Council. People's    Legal   Security   Company  reported   that  76    local 

unions  and  two  State  associations,  with  aggregate  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  isersons,  had  made  contracts  with  it  during  past  year;  com- 
pany was  also  indorsed  by  formal  resolution  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council  and  Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston,  the  Building  Trades 
Coimcil  and  Central  Labor  Union  of  Lynn,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Council . 

August.  State  Council  of  Electrical  Workers  adopted  resolution  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  sick  and  out-of-work  benefit  system  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers ;   received   report   from 

local    union    in    Lynn  that  its  territory  was  completely   unionized. 

National  Loomfixers'  Association  of  America  held  sixteenth  annual  conven- 
tion in  Boston ;  adopted  resolutions  urging  all  members  of  affiliated  unions 
to  assist  in  forming  wage-earners'  clubs  ;  indorsed  typographical  and  allied 

Ijrinting  trades  labels. Wood,  AVire,  and  Metal   Lathers  L^nions  of 

Boston,  Brockton,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  and  AYaltham,  at  meeting  in 
Boston,  organized  District  Council  of  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal   Lathers. 

Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  reported  that  during  the  \jixst 

year  $1,170,669.75  had  been  paid  out  in  sick  benefits. Barbers'  Inter- 
national Union  reported  that  during  the  past  year  $56,000  had  been  paid 
out  in  sick  and  death  benefits,  and  that  a  balance  of  over  $100,000  re- 
mained in  the  treasury. 

September.  Printing  trades  unions  throughout  the  State  received  notice 
from  International  Typographical  Union  that,  on  October  1,  rate  of  assess- 
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ment  for  support  of  strike  for  eiglit-hour  day  would  be  reduced  from  10 
per  cent  to  seven  per  cent. Xatioual  Cottou  Mule  Spinners'  Associa- 
tion, in  convention  in  Boston,  voted  to  change  name  to  International  Spin- 
ners Union,  change  being  required  as  result  of  having  received  unions  of 
woolen  spinners  and  Canadian  local  unions  into  affiliation ;  appropriated 
$10  for  George  E.  McNeill  Memorial  Fund ;  adopted  resolutions  urging 
measures  to  promote  international  peace ;  voted  to  instruct  members  of 
affiliated  unions  to  work  for  reduction  in  hours  of  labor ;  adopted  resolu- 
tions  condemning  Massachusetts  Legislature   for  failure  to  support  bill 

relating  to  overtime  Avork    for  women  and  minors. Delegates   from 

unions  of  drop  forgers,  die  makers,  and  die  sinkers  and  finishers  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Chicopee,  Springfield,  and 
Worcester,  representing  600  union  men,  met  in  Boston  and  formed  Dis- 
trict Lodge  No.  54  of  the  Intei'national  Association  of  Machinists,  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States. 

State  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.  In  October,  at  Pittsfield,  the  State 
Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  held  its  twentieth  annual  convention,  attended  by 
133  delegates  from  26  cities  and  towns;  received  report  that  @4,890  had 
been  received  and  $4,305  expended  during  the  year;  that  34  unions  had 
become  affiliated,  making  a  total  of  227  affiliations.  AdojDted  resolutions  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  appointment  of  additional  State 
factory  inspectors  as  a  means  of  obtaining  better  enforcement  of  factory 
labor  laws ;  opposing  the  attempt  to  repeal  or  weaken  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act ;  favoring  the  extension  of  employers'  liability  for  accidents  to 
workingmen  ;  indorsing  bill  for  licensing  barbers  ;  protesting  against  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools ;  favoring  the  extension  of  women's  label 
leagues  ;  favoring  nine-hour  day  for  street  railway  employees  ;  and  favor- 
ing Saturday  half-holiday  for  public  employees  in  small  cities  and  towns. 
Voted  to  open  permanent  headquarters  in  Boston  for  officers  of  the  organ- 
ization ;  to  have  list  of  all  unfair  firms  in  State  sent  to  every  central  labor 
union  and  rei^orted  to  next  convention ;  to  request  laundries  doing  Avork 
for  a  Tro}'  firm  whose  starchers  Avere  on  strike  to  discontinue  such  Avork 
on  penalty  of  being  placed  on  unfair  list ;  to  instruct  local  unions  to  urge 
all  legal  voters  in  their  respective  localities  to  sign  a  pledge,  adopted  by 
the  couA-ention,  promising  to  vote  against  every  candidate  for  State  Senator 
or  Representative  Avho  opposes  the  bill  to  provide  for  legislation  directly 
by  the  people  throvigh  the  initiatiA^e  and  referendum,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
an  eight-hour  day  for  public  employees,  the  overtime  bill,  and  the  picket- 
ing bill ;  indorsed  button  sj^stem  in  collecting  dues ;  donated  $25  to  tlie 
Patrick  A.  Collins  Memorial  Fund. 

November.  ExecutiA^e  board,  in  session  in  Boston,  adopted  resolutions 
denouncing  action  of  former  officer  of  the  organization  in  using  the  name 
of  his  office  for  political  purposes  ;  indorsed  movement  to  secure  nine-hour 
day  for  street  raihvay  employees  and  voted  to  present  bill  to  next  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  that  railroad  laAv  be  so  amended  as  to  insure  better  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  street  railwa}'  employees  and  greater  safety  for 
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the  public  ;  commended  State  Police  for  prompt  action  in  regard  to  viola- 
tions of  labor  laws  recently  reported ;  appointed  committee  to  interview 
Governor-elect  relative  to  work  of  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion and  to  urge  that  members  of  Board  be  allowed  sufficient  compensation 
for  their  work  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  it,  also 
that  more  satisfactory  methods  than  those  in  vogue  be  adopted  for  choosing 
experts  for  investigation  of  labor  disputes  by  the  Board ;  voted  to  assist 
garment  workers,  stablemen,  and  other  workers  throughout  the  State  in 
organizing  their  trades. 

December.  Executive  board,  in  session  in  Boston,  voted  to  make  special 
efforts  to  obtain  satisfactory  legislation  relative  to  child  labor ;  voted  to 
have  pledge,  which  was  adopted  by  convention  in  October,  printed  on 
sheets  allowing  space  for  50  signatures,  the  sheets  when  filled  to  be  re- 
turned to  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State  Branch  and  kept  on  file  by  him 
for  use  in  next  political  campaign. 

February.  Excutive  board  urged  all  unions  in  the  State  to  suppor 
label  of  Brewery  AVorkers  Union ;  made  special  appeal  to  unaffiliated 
unions  to  join  State  Branch. 

March.  Protested  to  secretary  of  the  labor  committee  of  the  Legislature 
against  action  of  the  committee  in  refusing  to  allow  legislative  agents  of 
the  State  Branch  to  question  witnesses  who  appeared  before  committee  to 
oppose  labor  bills.  Instructed  secretary  to  send  circular  letter  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  informing 
them  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  and  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
held  in  Boston,  March  30,  1906,  it  was  voted  to  be  the  sense  of  the  organi- 
zation that  it  was  opposed  to  any  comjoromise  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  women's  and  minors'  bill,  and  that  it  was  not  in  favor  of  any  attempt  to 
reintroduce  a  part  of  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  any  other  measure  ;  that 
it  respectfully  requested  its  friends  in  both  houses  to  oppose  such  amend- 
ment, unless  it  contains  the  provision  that  no  woman  or  minor  shall  be 
employed  in  the  textile  factories  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Ajpril.  Conducted  mass  meeting,  in  Boston,  to  voice  the  i^rotest  of  or- 
ganized labor  against  defeat  of  overtime  bill  in  the  State  Senate  ;  meeting 
was  attended  by  300  representatives  of  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
State ;  appointed  committee  to  establish  central  wage-earners'  club  and 
organize  branch  clubs  in  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  with  view  to  work- 
ing for  the  defeat  of  Senators  for  re-election  who  had  opposed  ovei'time 
bill  and  endeavoring  to  elect  friends  of  organized  labor  to  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  ;  in  May,  the  committee  jiresented  recommenda- 
tions for  platform  for  wage-earners'  clubs  and  pledge  to  be  signed  by 
members. 

June.  Voted  to  erect  memorial  monument  to  the  late  George  E.  McNeill 
in  recognition  of  his  constant  and  devoted  service  to  the  interests  of  wage- 
earners,   and  especially  of  his   efforts  to   establish    the  eight-hour  day; 
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invited  all  labor  unions  in  the  State  to  make  contributions  to  the  memorial 
fund ;  voted  to  request  Governor  to  appoint  one  bona  fide  member  and 
representative  of  organized  labor  to  the  State  industrial  school  commis- 
sion ;  in  July,  reported  that  request  had  been  granted. 

July.  Voted  to  distribute,  among  labor  organizations  and  persons  in- 
terested in  promoting  labor  legislation,  20,000  copies  of  the  roll  calls  and 
votes  of  State  Senators  and  Representatives  on  bills  indorsed  by. organized 
labor. 

September.  Instructed  committee  to  investigate  retail  hat  stores  of 
Boston  to  determine  to  what  extent  dealers  handled  products  of  unfair 
firms.  Indorsed  strike  of  gold  beaters  and  requested  every  trade  union  in 
the  State  to  take  similar  action. 

Industrial  Changes.  Tlie  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
different  industrial  establishments  incori^orated  during  the  year,  including, 
in  addition  to  tlie  new  establisliments  or  industries,  those  private  firms  that 
have  become  incorporated,  as  well  as  reincorjDorations.  The  presentation 
is  by  cities  and  towns,  the  month  of  incorporation  being  given  in  each 
case,  together  with  the  name  of  the  industry,  the  amount  of  authorized 
capital  stock,  and  the  State  where  incorjiorated. 


Industrial  Establishments  in  Massachusetts  Incorporated  during   the 
Year  Ending  September  SO,  1906. 

[Note.  In  the  following  table  '  indicates  a  change  from  private  firm  to  corporation; 
^  a  reincorporation;  ^  )jad  not  started  operations,  Sept.  30,  1906;  *  started  operations, 
but  has  since  gone  out  of  business.] 


Cities  and  Towns, 

Dates  of  Incorporation,  and 

Names  of  Corporations, 

Industries 

Author- 
ized 
Capital 
Stock 

State 
in  which 

Incor- 
porated 

ACUSHNET. 

1905. 

December, 

Henry  W.  Cushman  Co.,  1 

Box  boards  and  boxes, 

S48,200 

Mass. 

AMESBURY. 

1905. 

Noveviber, 

The  Pettingell  Machine  Co.,  i      . 

Woodworking  machinery, 

35,000 

Mass.    • 

AMHERST. 

1906. 

January, 

The  Henry  Adams  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co.,  =     .... 

Pharmaceutical  products, 

20,000 

Mass. 

ASHBURNHAM. 

1906. 

April, 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

Pails,  etc.,    .... 

9,000 

Me. 

ATHOL. 

1906. 

July, 

Athol  Comb  Co 

Celluloid  hair  ornaments, 

5,000 

Mass, 
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Cities  and  Towns, 

Author- 
ized 
Capital 
Stock 

State 
in  which 

Incor- 
porated 

Dates  of  Incorporation,  and 

Industries 

Names  of  Corporations. 

ATTLEBOROUGH. 

1906. 

March, 

The  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  i  . 
April, 

Cummings  &  King  Co., '    . 

Metal  stamping,  etc.,     . 

S40,000 

Mass. 

Jewelry,        .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

AUBURN. 

1906. 

September, 

Auburn  Broken  Stone  Co., 

Broken  stone  and  trap  rock,  . 

35,000 

Mass. 

BEDFORD. 

1906. 

April, 

Charles  W.  Blake  Co.,  i      . 

Pharmaceutical  preparations, 

10,000 

Mass. 

BOSTON. 

1905. 

October, 

Frederick  Eeles  Co.,  1 

Bookbindings, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Highland  Foundry  Co.,  ^    . 

Stoves,  ranges,  and  furnaces, . 

15,000 

Mass. 

Temple  Mfg.  Co., 

Ladies'  apparel,     . 

10,000 

Mass. 

G.  F.Whitney  Co.,  1 

Soap,  ..... 

5,000 

Mass. 

Star  Light  Specialty  Co.,  . 

Novelties  and  specialties. 

100,000 

Mass. 

Standard  Shoe  Counter  Co.,^ 

Counters,      .... 

90,000 

Mass. 

The  Dunlap  Cooke  Co.,  Ltd.,      . 

Furs  and  fur-lined  garments,  . 

50,000 

Mass. 

S.  H.  Rej-nolds'  Sons  Co.,  2 

Dentists'  filling  materials. 

25,000 

Mass. 

Irish-American  Glue  Co.,  3 

Glue,  gelatine,  etc.. 

25,000 

Mass. 

Electro  Gravity  Clock  Co., ' 

Clocks,          .... 

40,000 

Mass. 

Dyer  Axle  Lock  Nut  Co.,  3 

Axle  lock  nuts,  etc.. 

5,000 

Mass. 

Arbecam    Nautical    Instrument 

Co.,1 

Nautical  instruments,    . 

50,000 

Mass. 

Eastern  Extract  Co., 

Flavoring  extracts. 

5,000 

Mass. 

Manufacturing   Equipment   and 

Engineering  Co.,    . 

Metal  factory  furniture. 

100,000 

Mass. 

The  Gregory-Waite  Co.,'  . 

Oils 

5,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Post-Card  Co., 

Post-cards,  .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

Munroe    and    Knight    Machine 

Screw  Co  ,    .... 

Screws,  nuts,  bolts,  etc., 

100,000 

Mass. 

The  American  Auxiliary  Marine 

Engine  Corp.,  ^      . 

Engines,  apparatus,  etc.. 

250,000 

Mass. 

Premier  Mfg.  Co., 

Bakers'     and     confectioners' 

supplies,  .... 

200,000 

Mass, 

The  Ernest  M.  Skinner  Co.,  3       . 

Organs,  musical  instruments. 

etc.,           .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

Lincoln-Littlefield  Hat  Co., 

Straw,  felt,  and  fancy  hats,    . 

10,000 

Mass. 

Hertig  Furnace  Co.,  - 

Stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,    . 

3,000 

Mass. 

The  E.  K.  B.  Garter  Co.,  i 

Garters  and  patented  novelties, 

5,000 

Mass. 

November, 

The  Three  Pelloids  Co.,1    _ 

Medicines  and  drugs. 

40,000 

Mass. 

Judah-Goldberg  Co., 

Ladies'  apparel,     . 

10,000 

Mass. 

The  Marshall  Chemical  Co.,  2       . 

Chemicals,    .... 

40,000 

Mass. 

Swift  River  Paper  Co.,  2, 3. 

Paper  stock. 

175,000 

Mass. 

Ozona  Medical  Co.,  ^ 

Medicines,  drugs,  and  chemi- 

cals,          .... 

150,000 

Mass. 

Edward  J.  Walsh  Co., 

Petticoats,   .... 

5,000 

Mass. 

Wold  Machine  Co.,1 

Machinery,  .... 

25,000 

Mass. 

American      High      Compression 

Combustion  Engine  Co.,  3 

Machinery,  engines,  etc., 

250,000 

Mass. 

The  Rawlins  Glove  Co.,     . 

Gloves,  etc., 

5,000 

Mass. 

December, 

New  England  Adamant  Co.,  2     . 

Plaster,  cement,  etc.,     . 

150,000 

Mass. 

United  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

of  Massachusetts, 

Concrete  mi.xing  machinery,   . 

10,000 

Mass. 

Rockwood  Chemical  Co., ' 

Germicides, 

20,000 

Mass. 

Pinkham  Construction  Co.,  2 

General  machinery. 

30,000 

Mass. 

Damon  &  Ellis,  Inc.,1 

Slippers,       .... 

20,000 

Mass. 

Brown  Couch  Bed  Corp., ' 

Couches,       .... 

50,000 

Mass. 
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Cities  and  Towns, 

Author- 

State 

Dates  of  Incorporation,  and 
Names  of  Corporations. 

Industries 

ized 
Capital 
Stock 

in  which 
Incor- 
porated 

BOSTON  —  Con. 

1905  —  Con. 

December  —  Con. 

Knowlton  Packing  Co., 

General  packing  supplies. 

S40,000 

Mass. 

Marshall,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2 

Bookbinding  machinery. 

20,000 

Mass. 

Teel  &  Keyes  Co.,  i  . 

Process    plates    and    photo- 

graphs  

10,000 

Mass. 

George  W.  Capen  Co.,  i 

Decorated  novelties, 

10,000 

Mass. 

The  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,     . 

Ladies*  neckwear. 

5,000 

Mass. 

American  Handle  Co., 

Parcel  handles. 

60,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

Fraser  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  i 

Automatic  machinery,  . 

12,000 

Mass. 

H.  F.  Livermore  Co., 

Textile  machinery. 

60,000 

Mass. 

Theodore  Metcalf  Co.,  2      . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  . 

100,000 

Mass. 

International  Fibre  Co.,^  . 

Cordage,        .... 

1,000,000 

Mass. 

American  Rock  Asphalt  Co.,  ^    . 

Asphalt  and  compounds. 

10,000 

Mass. 

Jap  Fly  Trap  Co.,     . 

Insect  traps. 

60,000 

Mass. 

At  wood  Preserving  Co.,  1  . 

Preserves,  jellies,  etc.,    . 

10,000 

Mass. 

Karrer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  i 

Printing,  publishing,  etc.. 

25,000 

Mass. 

Roxbury  Shoe  Thread  Co.,  i 

Cotton  thread, 

25,000 

Mass. 

Frank  Ridlon  Co.,-  . 

Electric  railway  specialties,    . 

75,000 

Mass. 

United  Electric  and  Apparatus 

Co 

Electrical  apparatus, 

25,000 

Mass. 

Martin  Mfg.  Co.,  5      . 

Sporting  goods,  skates,  etc.,  . 

260.000 

Mass. 

The  Belle  Waist  Co.,  2 

Waists,          .... 

12,600 

Mass. 

New  England  Printing  and  En- 

graving Co.,  2 

Stationery,  .... 

20,000 

Mass. 

February, 

Chas.  F.  Mulliken  Oil  Co.,2 

Oils,  soaps,  e<c.,    . 

10,000 

Mass. 

Cameron  Chemical  Co., 

Chemicals,    .... 

10,000 

Mass. 

Leather    and    Shoe    Audit  and 

System  Co., » 

Books,           .... 

10,000 

Mass. 

Automatic  Metal  Turning  Co.,   . 

Metal  turned  goods, 

5,000 

Mass. 

The  Sicilian  Bread  Co.,  2    . 

Bread  and  biscuit, 

2,000 

Mass. 

F.  I..  Daggett  Co.,  1  . 

Confectionery, 

50,000 

Mass. 

La-Lo  Mfg.  Co 

Disinfectants, 

100,000 

Mass. 

Alpha  Salad  Cream  Co.,i  . 

Food  products. 

50,000 

Mass. 

Shirley  L.  Ames  Co., ' 

Specialties  for  confectioners,  . 

40,000 

Mass. 

Austin-Walker  Co.,  2 

Ladies'  apparel,     . 

50,000 

JIass. 

The  Lopas  Co 

Cleansing  compounds,    . 

100,000 

Mass. 

Smokerette  Mfg.  Co.,  < 

Substitutes  for  tobacco, 

100,000 

Mass. 

The  Stetson  Press,  Inc.,     . 

Book  and  job  printing, 

10.000 

Mass. 

G.  W.  Sammet  &  Son  Co.,  1 

Cotton  goods,  mattresses,  etc., 

35,000 

Mass. 

Universal  Cutter  Head  Co.,' 

Woodworking  machinery. 

100,000 

Mass. 

Non-Corrosive  Valve  &  Pipe  Co., 

Valves,  etc.. 

3,000 

Mass. 

Angell  Mfg.  Co  ,         . 

Check  protectors, . 

100,000 

Mass. 

Medetur  Remedy  Co., 

Drugs  and  medicines,    . 

250,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Art  Silver  Plate  Co., 

Silverware, 

10.000 

Mass. 

March, 

The  Porter  Whidden  Co.,  1 

Stoves,  machinery,  etc.. 

30,000 

Mass. 

J.  G.  &  B.  S.  Ferguson  Co.,  1 

Food  products,  bread,  etc.,     . 

200,000 

Mass. 

Poole  and  Price  Machine  Co., '  . 

Machinery,  tools,  etc.,   . 

3,000 

Mass. 

Stationers'  Mfg.  Co.,  < 

Letter  files,  etc.,   . 

5,000 

Mass. 

Stephenson  &  Saeger  Co., 

Sole  leather, 

50,000 

Mass. 

Leopold  Morse  Co., ' 

Clothing 

225,000 

!Mass. 

Blue  Seal  Supply  Co., 

Extracts,  colors,  etc.,    . 

50,000 

Mass. 

Devonshire  Carpet  Cleaning  Co., 

Carpet  cleaning  machines. 

50,000 

Mass. 

R.  Minton  Co.,' 

Boilers,          .... 

7,000 

Mass. 

Intaglio  Plate  Co.,    . 

Plates  and  photographs, 

50,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Distributing  Co.,    . 

Furniture,    .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

Mason  Mfg.  Co.,  1      .          .          . 

Machinery, 

10,000 

!Mass. 

Walter  H.  Hooper  Printing  Co.,  1 

General  printing, 

10000 

Mass. 

Hydro  Palm  Soap  Co..  1     . 
April, 

The  Menashi  Khoury  Co.,  1 

Soap,  .          .        '  . 

25,000 

Mass. 

Cigarettes,    .... 

40,000 

Mass. 

J.  A.  Lang  &  Sons  Co.,  1     . 

Machinery,  .... 

20,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Parlor  Suit  Co.,      . 

Furniture,    .... 

5,000 

IMass. 

Boston  Wire  and  Art  Metal  Co., 

iletal  work. 

25,000 

Mass. 

Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co.,  3 

Concrete  blocks,    . 

10,000 

IMass. 

Wm.  J.  Perry  Co., '  . 

Elevators,  dumbwaiters,  etc.. 

50,000 

Mass. 
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BOSTON  —  Con. 
1906  —  Con. 
May, 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^ 

Superior  Overall  Co., 

Massachusetts  Brass  &  Iron  Co., 

Ford  Steel  Coluiun  Co.,  ^    . 

Boston  Decorative  Plant  Co.,  ^  . 

Eureka  Button  Co.,  3 

Eastern  Optical  Co., 

Rose  Bindery  Co.,-  . 

Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  1       .  .  .  . 

The    Chambers   Wood   Stain   & 
Polish  Co.,  Inc.,  - 

Knight  and  Munsie  Chemical  Co., 

Boston  Wool  Scouring  Co.,  * 

Wilder  Snow-Plow  &  Mfg.  Co.,  i,  3 
June, 

Alton  Chemical  Co.,. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Mass., ' 

American  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

G.  B.  Lawrence  Co.,  i 

O.xford  Fibre  Co.,  2   . 

The  Bartlett  Co.,1    . 

Milford  Rubber  Cement  Co., ' 

Hall,  Hill  &  McFarland  Co.,* 

Ben  Levy  Co., 
July, 

Martin  Bates  and  Sons,  Inc.,  - 

Marley  Brothers  Co., ' 

Scituate  Polished  Brick,  Stone 
and  Tile  Co.,  3 

Old  Colony  Antique  Co.,  2. 

Owens  Brothers  Hillson  Co.,  i 

William  Walker  Co.,  i 

W.  T.  Shackley  &  Son  Co.,  i 

The  Globe  Photo  Co., 

The  E.  C.  Sands  Co., 

A.  M.  Lunt  Burner  Co., 

Old  Colony  Chemical  Co., ' 
Aiigust, 

Concrete  Block  Co., 

Bedford  Hat  Co.,1,  3 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  . 

George  Parker  Fish  Co.,  i 
New  England  Embroidery  Co.,  - 
The  Shredded  Leather  Mfg.  Co., ' 
Charles  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  i 
Palatable  Distilled  Water  Co.,= 
Sandler  Mfg.  Co.,       . 
Ajax  Concrete  Stone  Co.,' 
Donald  Kennedy  Co.,  I 
Parker  Chemical  Co.,  i 
Puritan  Hygienic  Ice  Co.,  3 
Seplemher, 

Griffith,  Keiver  &  Feast  Co.,i 

Schubert  Cigar  Co., ' 

The  Crown  Soap  Works,  Inc.,  - 

American  Folding  Box  Co.,  3 

L.  J.  Foss  Co.,2 

F.  S.  Pa vne  Co.,1      . 

The  Greene  &  Fish  Co.,»   . 

Suffolk  Motor  Co.,    . 

The  National  Lithograph  Co., 

New  England  Paper  Bag  Co., 

BOURNE. 

1906. 

Janiiary, 

Metropolitan  Lumber  Co., 


Lace  curtains,  etc., 
Overalls, 
Metallic  castings. 
Building  columns, 
Decorative  plants,  etc., 
Buttons  and  shoe  findings. 
Plush  trays,  etc.  (jewelers'). 
Bookbinding,  etc.. 

Boilers,  engines,  etc.,     . 

Wood,  metal  and  shoe  polLshe 

Patent  medicines. 

Wool  scouring. 

Snow  fighting  equipment. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.. 
Steel,  iron,  etc.,    . 
Paints,  oils,  etc.,  . 
Slate  products. 
Textile  fabrics. 
Publishing  and  printers' 

plies. 
Rubber  cement,    . 
Musical  instruments. 
Cosmetics,  perfumery,  etc. 

Furs,  garments,  etc.. 
Metal  cornice  work. 

Brick,  tile,  etc.,     . 
Furniture,    . 
Aluminum  specialties, 
Printing,  bookbinding,  etc., 
Leather  belting,  etc., 
Photograplis, 
Extracts,  jellies,  etc.. 
Burners,  engines,  etc.. 
Chemical  preparations. 


Concrete  blocks,    . 
Hats,  etc.,    . 
Framing,    engraving,    j 

ing  drugs,  etc.. 
Salt  and  smoked  fish, 
Swiss  embroideries. 
Products  for  leather. 
Wire  nails  and  cement, 
Distilled  water. 
Instep  supports,    . 
Concrete  blocks,    . 
Medicines,    . 
Toilet  preparations, 
Ice, 

Builders'  finish,     . 

Cigars, 

Soaps, 

Box  cartons. 

Confectionery, 

Elevators,     . 

Confectionery, 

Automobiles, 

Lithographing, 

Paper  bags, . 


S16,000 
10,000 
75,000 
25,000 

5,000 
25,000 
25,000 

5,000 

75,000 

10,000 
15,000 
50,000 
50,000 

40,000 
50,000 

300,000 
10,000 

600,000 

75,000 
25,000 
10,000 
25,000 

35,000 
10,000 

25,000 
5,000 

50,000 

20,000 
5,000 
1,000 

20,000 
200,000 

40,000 

3,000 
5,000 

1,000,000 

15,000 

20,000 

100,000 

100,000 

10,000 

12,000 

50,000 

90,000 

200,000 

500,000 

25,000 
45,000 
50,000 
50,000 
5,000 
25,000 
50,000 
55,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Lumber, 


2,000      Mass 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass, 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
JIass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
JIasst 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
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BRAINTREE. 

1805. 

December, 

Never  Shrink  Co., 

Washing  compoimd,      . 

S5,000 

Mass. 

BROCKTON. 

1905. 

December, 

Brockton  Welting  Co.,  1      . 

Goodyear  welting, 

20,000 

Mass. 

V.  &  F.  W.  Filoon  Co., '     . 

Leather  counters. 

100,000 

Mass. 

The  F.B.Washburn  &  Co. Corp.,  = 

Confectionery, 

250,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

February, 

Brockton  Publishing  Co.,' 

Newspapers, 

8,000 

Mass. 

March, 

Harding  Knitting  Co.,  ' 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

9,000 

Mass. 

Averell  &  Thayer  Co.,  i      . 

Blacking,  cement,  etc.. 

8,000 

Mass. 

May, 

Standard  Last  Co.,   . 

Shoe  lasts,    .... 

1,000 

Mass. 

Ju7ie, 

Hayden  Photographic  Mfg.  Co.,. 

Photographic  developing  ma- 

chines,      .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

The  Industrial  Shoe  Co.,    . 

Men's  shoes. 

100,000 

Mass. 

July, 

Stowe  and  Woodward  Co., 

Mechanical  rubber. 

10,000 

Mass. 

August, 

Howard  &  Foster  Co., ' 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

150,000 

Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

1905. 

October, 

New  England  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 

Furniture,    .          .          ... 

10,000 

Mass. 

No^'ember, 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream  Co., 

Ice  cream  and  food  products, . 

2,500 

Mass. 

Paul  West  Co 

Furniture,    .... 

10,000 

Mass. 

The  University  Cut  Glass  Co., '  . 

Cut  glass 

11,500 

Mass. 

C.  A.  Cook  Co.,  1        .          .          . 

Chairs,  stools,  etc.. 

30,000 

Mass. 

December, 

Gold    Standard    Confectionery 

Co.,1 

Confectionery, 

10,000 

Mass. 

The  Harvard  Marine  &  Auto  Co., 

Power  vehicles  and  boats. 

10,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

P.  J.  McElroy  Co.,' 
Febrtmry, 

Quaker  Machine  Co., 
March, 

Austin  Ford  and  Son  Co., ' 

Glass  atomizers,  tubes,  etc.,  . 

5,000 

Mass. 

Washing  machines. 

40,000 

Mass. 

Building  trimmings, 

15,000 

Mass. 

The  Fleischmann  Co., ' 

Yeast 

50,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 

Co.,1 

Woven  hose. 

1,200,000 

Mass. 

June, 

E.  W.  Stuber  &  Co.,  Inc.,1 

Confectionery, 

25,000 

Mass. 

S.S.Grady  Co.,1       . 

Electrical  switchboards,  etc.,. 

10,000 

Mass. 

Cambridge  Novelty  Co., ' 
July, 

United  States  Column  Co.,  2 

Jewelry,        .... 

15,000 

Mass. 

Columns,      .... 

200,000 

Mass. 

Advance  Polish  Mfg.  Co.,  ' 

Metal  polishes, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Seaverns  Piano  Action  Co.,  - 

Piano  actions. 

50,000 

Mass. 

September, 

W.  F.  Kearns  Co 

Steel  reinforcements. 

50,000 

Mass. 

Boston  Tool  Co.,       . 

Dies,  tools,  and  machinery,    . 

10,000 

Mass. 

CANTON. 

1906. 

March, 

The  C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.,  2 

Fire  hose,     .... 

25,000 

Mass. 
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CHELSEA, 

1905. 

November, 

McAuliffe  Non  Siphoning   Trap 

Co 

December, 

The  Lundin  Steel  Casting  Co.,  i  . 

The  Chelsea  Screen  &  Mfg.  Co.,  '^,* 

Brass  and  lead  goods,    . 

Steel  castings. 

Blinds,  building  material,  etc., 

$1,500 

25,000 
10,000 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

Harvard  Baby  Food  Co.,  - 
FebriLary, 

F.  B.  Holmes  Co 

June, 

Charles  F.  Kelly  Co., 
August, 

Jackson  Dick  Co., 

Drugs  and  medicines,     . 
Men's  shoes, 
Boots  and  shoes,  . 
Brass  castings, 

50,000 
15,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

•       CHICOPEE. 

1906. 

May, 

Stevens-Duryea  Co., 
September, 

Massachusetts  Ball  and  Machine 
Co.,  3 

Automobiles,  motors,  etc.. 
Steel  balls  for  bearings, 

300,000 
15,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

CLINTON. 

1905. 

Novemher, 

Eamsdale  Worsted  Co.,  2  . 

Worsteds  and  suitings. 

35,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

September, 

Victor  Mfg.  Co.,         . 

Woolens  and  worsteds. 

100,000 

Mass.   - 

CONCORD. 

1906. 

Seplernber, 

Strathmore  Worsted  Mills, 

Worsteds  and  textile  fabrics,  . 

150,000 

Mass. 

DANVERS. 

1905. 

October, 

Crown  Sporting  Goods  Co., ' 

Sporting  and  leather  goods,     . 

10,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

March, 

Marston-Mayo  Co.,2 
May, 

Danvers  Carriage  Co., 
July, 

The  Excel  Leather  Co.,'    . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

50,000 

Mass. 

Carriages  and  wagons,  . 

5,000 

Mass. 

Hides,  leather  products,  etc.,  . 

40,000 

Mass. 

DENNIS. 

1905. 

November, 

Crowell  Cold  Storage  Co., ' 

Frozen  fish  and  ice. 

25,000 

Mass. 

EASTHAMPTON. 

1905. 

October, 

National  Felt  Co 

Felt, 

50,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

Januo/ry, 

Bamett  Drop  Forging  Co., 

Drop  forging, 

50,000 

Mass. 
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EVERETT. 

1905. 

November, 

Andrews  Wasgatt  Co.,  *     . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

$100,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

April, 

Gem  Mfg.  Co.,  1 

Metals  and  metallic  goods,     . 

50,000 

Mass. 

FALL   RIVER. 

1905. 

December, 

International  Electric  Co.,' 

Telephone  appliances,    . 

50,000 

Mass. 

FITCHBURG. 

1905. 

December, 

Simonds  File  Co.,i    . 

Files,  ..... 

50,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

February, 

The  Fitchburg  Granite  Co.,  1 
May, 

The  C.  H.  Brown  Engine  Co., '  . 

Union  Foundry  Co., 
June, 

Wachusett  Machine  Co.,  ^ 
July, 

Bath  Grinder  Co.,     . 

Stone  (quarried), 

15,000 

Mass. 

Steam  engines. 
Iron  castings, 

Woodworking  machinery. 

75,000 
10,000 

10.000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Grinders,  etc., 

40,000 

Mass. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

1906. 

July, 

American  Coil  Co., ' 

Electrical  apparatus,      . 

10,000 

Mass. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

1906. 

February, 

American  Foundry  Co.,  ■   . 
A  ugust, 

Framingham  Shoe  Co., 
September, 

Whitson-Hoyle  Co.  (Inc.),  i 

Iron  castings, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Shoes,           .... 
Reed  goods. 

50,000 
50,000 

Mass. 

Mass. 

GARDNER. 

1906. 

June, 

Collier-Keyworth  Co., 

Baby  carriages,  go-carts,  etc.. 

50,000 

Mass. 

GLOUCESTER. 

1905. 

November, 

Thompson  Enamel  and  Chemical 
Co.,1 

Paints,  oils,  enamels,  etc., 

10,000 

Mass. 

GRAFTON. 

1906. 

September, 

Excelsior  Mills, '        .          .          . 

Worsteds,     .... 

300,000 

Mass. 

GREAT    BARRINGTON. 

1906. 

June, 

Shailor  Mfg.  Co., 

Saddlery,  hardware,  etc.. 

12,000 

Mass. 
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GREENFIELD. 

1906. 

June, 

Charles  R.  Field  Mfg.  Co.  (Inc.), ' 
July, 

Hunt  Mfg.  Co.,  1 

HAVERHILL. 

Wood  work  for  doll  carriages. 

Evaporating  and  canning  ma- 
chinery,   .... 

125,000 
25,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

1906. 

March, 

Geddis  Remedy  Co., 
A-pril, 

Flanders  Shoe  Co.,' 

W.  S.  Chase  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Augibst, 

Broadwalk  Shoe  Co., 

Veterinary  remedies, 

50,000 

Mass. 

Infants'  shoes. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,     . 

5,000 
40,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

25,000 

Mass. 

HOLBROOK. 

1906. 

May. 

The  Collins  Axe  Co.,  i 

Axes,            .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

HOLDEN. 

1906. 

August, 

The  Jefferson  Mfg.  Co.,      . 

HOLLISTON. 

Cotton,   woolen,   and  worsted 
goods,       .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

Av^ust, 

Shawmut  Waxed  Paper  Co.,  ^     . 

Waxed  paper. 

10,000 

Mass. 

HOLYOKE. 

1905. 

November, 

The  Smith  Tablet  Co.,  Inc.,  i      . 
December, 

C.  Elmer  Pope  Paper  Co., 

Paper  pads,  tablets,  etc.. 
Tissue  specialties, 

25,000 
10,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

1906. 

March, 

The  Anker  Printing  Co.,    . 
July, 

Stony  Brook  Paper  Co., '  . 

B.  F.  Perkins  and  Son,  Inc.,'     . 

Holyoke  Electrotyping  Co., ' 
August, 

Hanemann  Monument  Co., ' 

September, 

Holyoke  Motor  Foundry  Co., '    . 

Bookbinding, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Tissue  paper. 

Machinery,  .... 

Electrotypes, 

Granite    and    marble    monu- 
ments,      .... 

Iron  castings, 

30,000 

100,000 

10,000 

10,000 
100,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

HOPKINTON. 

1906. 

September, 

Barnard-Briggs  Mfg.  Co., ' 

Automobiles  and  parts, 

250,000 

Mass. 

HUBBARDSTON. 

1906. 

July, 

The  W.  H.  Bowdlear  Co., ' 

Waxes,  gums,  etc., 

100,000 

Mass. 

HYDE   PARK. 

1905. 

October, 

Columbia  Wire  Cordage  Co., '    . 
December, 

Madeira  Rubber  Co., 

Wire  cordage. 
Rubber  goods, 

10,000 
25,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 
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LAWRENCE. 

1906. 

Febrxmry, 

Co-operative  File  Co., ' 
May, 

American    Worsted    Machinery 
Co.,  3 

Files  and  edge  tools, 
Machinery,  .... 

$3,000 
25,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

LEOMINSTER. 

1906. 

February, 

Crown  Novelty  Co.,  . 

Royal  Comb  Co.,  i     . 
April, 

Harvard  Novelty  Co.,  1 
September, 

The  Tisdale-Russell  Co.,  i  . 

Celluloid  combs  and  novelties 
Horn  hairpins  and  ornaments, 

3,000 
15,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Celluloid  combs  and  novelties, 
Horn  and  celluloid  goods. 

25,000 
25,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

LITTLETON. 

1906. 

April, 

E.  T.  Cowdrey  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Preserves,  canned  goods,  etc.. 

40,000 

Mass. 

LOWELL. 

1905. 

October, 

Pentucket  Narrow  Fabric  Mills, 

November, 

Advance  Mfg.  Co., ' 
December, 

Musketaquid  Mills,  • 

Elastic  and  non-elastic  narrow 
fabrics,     .... 

Overall  suspenders. 

Dress  goods. 

5,000 
20,000 
50,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

1906. 

J'anuary, 

Howe  Lowell  Crayon  Co., 
February, 

Automatic  Time  Table  Co., 
April, 

H.  C.  Girard  Co.,  i     . 
May, 

W.  A.  Mack  Co.,  i      . 

Robert  Carruthers  Co.,  1    . 
June, 

Melvin  Bancroft  Co., ' 
July, 

Federal  Shoe  Co 

Eagle-Church  Co 

AuQUSf, 

Merrimack  Engraving  Co.,  ^ 
September, 

Halebrook  Mfg.  Co., 

Boston  Baking  Powder  Co.,  ^ 

Crayon  and  chalk. 

10,000 

Mass. 

Display  advertising  machines. 

100,000 

Mass. 

Hardware  and  wire  specialties. 

8,000 

Mass. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods,     . 
Wire  goods. 

Piano  stools  and  benches. 

10,000 
4,000 

20,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Shoes,           .... 
Wool  washing  machinery, 

150,000 
5,000 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Cuts  and  designs, . 

Broadcloths,  thibets,  etc., 
Baking  powder  and  extracts,  . 

7,000 

15,000 
9,000 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

LYNN. 

1905. 

October, 

The  Union  Blacking  Co.,  Inc., '  . 

Vaughan  Carriage  Co.,  ^     . 
December, 

The  Essex  Engine  Co.,  2     . 

A.  F.  Marston  Co.,    . 

Blacking,  gums,  waxes,  etc.,  . 
Carriages,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.. 

Marine  gasoline  engines. 
Women's  shoes,    . 

6,000 
35,000 

10,000 
10,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

Kozy  Slipper  Co.,  2    . 

Benz  Kid  Co., 
February, 

The  Graham  Hat  Co.,  i 

Boston  Machine  Works  Co., ' 

Novelty  slippers,  . 

Glazed,  dull,  and  patent  kid,  . 

Hats,             .... 
Shoe  machinery,   . 

50,000 
30,000 

25,000 
100,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 
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LYNN  —  Con. 

1906  —  Con. 

June, 

The  Kimball  Hadley  Co., 

Shoe  machine  needles,   awls, 

etc.,           .... 

$1,000 

Mass. 

July, 

Warner  Box  &  Shoe  Finding  Co., 

Paper  boxes, 

50,000 

Mass. 

August, 

William  Porter  &  Son.,  Inc.,  i     . 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

30,000 

Mass. 

September, 

Vaughan  Carriage  Corp.,' 

Vehicles,       .... 

35,000 

Mass. 

Hedlnnd  Co-operative  Shoe  Co., 

Shoes,           .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

MALDEN. 

1905. 

October, 

Bay  State  Brussels  Co.,     . 

Carpets,        .... 

6,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

American  Glue  Co.,  2 
May, 

Middlesex  Mfg.  Co.,  i 

Glue,  sandpaper,  etc.,    . 

2,400,000 

Mass. 

Underwear, 

10,000 

Mass. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

1906. 

February, 

E.  P.  Longley  Box  Co.,1    . 

Wooden  boxes, 

10,000 

Mass. 

August, 

Marlboro' Last  Co.,1. 

Lasts,  boot  trees,  etc.,  . 

20,000 

Mass. 

MEDFORD. 

1906. 

January, 

Teel  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  . 

Automobile  supplies. 

2,100 

Mass. 

March, 

Crown  Dyeing  Co.,  2. 

Print  and  dye  works,     . 

100,000 

Mass. 

MELROSE. 

1906. 

February, 

The  Old  Colony  Light  Co., 
April, 

L^healol  Co.,  1  . 

Acetylene,  gas,  etc.,  machines, 

50,000 

Mass. 

Flavoring  extracts. 

30,000 

Mass. 

MERRIMAC. 

1906. 

July, 

The  G.  W.  J.  Murphy  Co.,  1 

Brass  specialties  for  automo- 

biles,        .... 

25,000 

Mass. 

METHUEN. 

1906. 

March, 

Joseph  Bentley  Hair  Co. ,  1 

Hair  goods. 

15,000 

Mass. 

April, 

Henry  Klous,  Inc.,  1 

Shoddy,         .... 

60,000 

Mass. 

June, 

Ward  well  Picker  Co.,  1 

Pickers  and  machines,  . 

17,000 

Mass. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

1906. 

January, 

Murdock-Shaw  Co.,2 

Brass,  bronze,   wrought  iron, 

etc.,           .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

May, 

A.  Guerini  Stone  Co., 

Stone  and  marble  composite,  . 

5,000 

Mass. 

Nemasket  Worsted  Mills,  . 

Worsteds,  etc., 

75,000 

Mass. 
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MILFORD. 

1905. 

December, 

The  Milford  Stone  Co.,       . 

Cut  granite, 

$25,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

FebrxMry, 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  i      .          .          . 
March, 

Milford  Automobile  Machine  Co., 
AiLgust, 

William  Lapworthand  Sons  Co.,  i 

Bone  cutters, corn  shellers.etc, 
Gasoline  engines,  . 

20,000 
10,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Webbing,      .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

MILLBURY. 

1905. 

November, 

Charles  Buck  Edge  Tool  Co.,  i    . 

Edge  tools. 

10,000 

Mass. 

MILTON. 

1906. 

June, 

The  Homer  Emerson  Co.,  - 

Toilet  wares, 

150,000 

Mass. 

MONTAGUE. 

1906. 

May, 

Greenfield  Artificial  Stone  Co.,  . 

NEEDHAM. 

Artificial    stone    and    cement 
blocks,      .... 

20,000 

Mass. 

1905. 

December, 

George  E.  Wye  Co.,  1 

Athletic  knit  goods. 

25,000 

Mass. 

NEW    BEDFORD. 

1906. 

March, 

Page  Mfg.  Co 

April, 

Taber  Mill 

July, 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,     . 

Cotton  goods  (woven),  . 

750,000 

Mass. 

Cotton  and  silk  goods,  . 
Silk  dress  goods,  . 

350,000 
25,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

NEWBURYFORT. 

1906. 

May, 

Berry  Dodge  Co.,  1    . 

Spices,          .          .          .          . 

25,000 

Mass. 

NEWTON. 

1905. 

October, 

The  W.  P.  Leavitt  Sons  Co.,  i    . 
Ross  Brothers  Co., ' 

Roofings,  cornices,  etc.. 
Builders'  material, 

10,000 
75,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

1905. 

November, 

Northampton  Talc  Co., 

Mining  and  grinding  talc. 

100,000 

Me. 

1906. 

May, 

The  Northampton  Silk  Co., 

Silk  goods,   .... 

15,000 

Mass. 

NORTH   ANDOVER. 

1905. 

December, 

Suttons  Mills,  2           .           .           . 

Woolens,      .... 

200,000 

Mass. 
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NORTH   ATTLEBOROUGH. 

1905. 

December, 

Paye  and  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  i 

Silverware,  .... 

$80,000 

Mass. 

NORTH    BROOKFIELD. 

1906. 

July, 

The  B.&  R.  Rubber  Co.,  3 

Rubber  goods, 

360,000 

Mass. 

ORANGE. 

1906. 

May, 

The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  2 

Sewing  machines, 

3,000.000 

Mass. 

PEABODY. 

1905. 

Noverriber, 

Thayer-Foss  Co.,' 

The  Vaughn  Calfskin  Co.,. 

December, 

Essex  Trap  Rock  and  Construc- 
tion Co.,        .... 

Patent  leather. 

Leather,        .... 

Broken  stone, 

200,000 
20,000 

50,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

1906. 

January, 

Peabody  Leather  Machinery  Co.,  ' 
American  De  Greasing  Co., 

May, 

The  L.  B.  Southwick  Co.,  i 

Leather  working  machinery,  . 
Shoddy 

25,000 
50,000 

Me. 

Mass. 

Morocco,       .... 

400,000 

Mass. 

PEPPERELL. 

1906. 

January, 

Burkinshaw  Knife  Co., '     . 

Cutlery,        .... 

4,500 

Mass. 

PITTSFIELD. 

1905. 

November, 

Holman-Paige  Shoe  Co.,    . 

Boots,  shoes,  leather  goods, etc.. 

50,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

September 

Pittsfield  Soap  Co.,  2 

Soaps  and  soap  compounds,  . 

25,000 

Mass. 

PLYMOUTH. 

1906. 

June, 

Plymouth  Cement  Stone  Co., 

Cement  blocks  and  brick. 

2,000 

Mass. 

PLYMPTON. 

1906. 

April. 

Bullock  Thread  and  Twine  Co., 

Cotton  thread  and  twine, 

50,000 

Mass. 

QUINCY. 

1905. 

Decemiier, 

Alexander  Clark  Co.,  1 

Granite  cutting  tools,     . 

6,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

March, 

Tide-Water  Broken  Stone  Co.,   . 

Broken  stone, 

100,000 

Mass. 
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QUINCY  — Con. 

1906  —  Con. 

April, 

Milne  &  Chalmers.  Inc.,  ^  . 
June, 

Forbes  Craig  Co.,  i    . 

Granite  monuments. 

$25,000 

Mass. 

Granite  monuments, 

20,000 

Mass. 

READING. 

1906. 

January, 

Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co., '     . 
February, 

The   Reading   Shoe   Stock    Co., 
Inc.,1             .... 

William  J.  Bride  Co.,  1 
March, 

J.  E.  Turner  Wagon  Co.,  i . 
May, 

Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  1    . 

Air  mattresses  and  cushions,  . 

Leather  inner  soling. 
Neckwear,    .... 

Wagons,       .... 

Brooms,  mops,  etc., 

25,000 

15,000 
12,000 

10,000 

25,000 

Mass. 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

ROCKLAND. 

1906. 

May, 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co.,  Inc.,  i 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

150,000 

Mass. 

ROCKPORT. 

1905. 

December, 

Cape  Ann  Tool  Co., ' 

Drop  forgings, 

16,000 

Mass. 

SALEM. 

1906. 

February, 

8.  E.  Cassino  Co 

April, 

The  Salem  Press  Co.,  1 
May, 

Victor  Shoe  Co 

Books  and  magazines,   . 
Bookbinding,  printing,  etc.,    . 

100,000 
10,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

Goodyear  welt  shoes. 

30,000 

Mass. 

August, 

Liberty  Counter  Co., 

Salem  Sashweight  Foundry,  Inc., 

E.  P.  Fowle  Co 

Salem  Counter  Co. ,  1 

Counters,      .... 
Sashweights, 
Shoe  trimmings,    . 
Shoe  counters, 

15,000 
2,000 

10,000 
2,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 

SANDWICH. 

1906. 

February, 

Sandwich  Glass  Co., 

Glass,            .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

SHELBURNE. 

1906. 

January, 

The     Shelburne     Co-operative 
Creamery,     .... 

Butter,          .... 

2,500 

Mass. 

SOMERSET. 

1906. 

May, 

Mount  Hope  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg. 
Co 

Metal  goods, 

100,000 

Mass. 

SOMERVILLE. 

1906. 

January, 

Brown  Durrell  Co.,  1 

Ladies'    apparel   and    muslin  . 
curtains,  .... 

1,000,000 

Mass. 
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SOMERVILLE  —  Con. 

1906  —  Con. 
April, 

The  Floyd-HorsTnan  Co.,3 
May, 

Wickstead  Mfg.  Co.,  i 
July, 

O.  L.  Story  Scenic  Co.,i     . 

Jewelry,  combs,  belts,  etc.,     . 

$15,000 

Mass. 

Children's  dresses. 

3,000 

Mass. 

Stage  scenery,  etc.. 

20,000 

Mass. 

August, 

Dover  Furnace  Co.,  . 

Furnaces,  boilers,  etc.,  . 

5,000 

Mass. 

SPENCER. 

1906. 

January, 

Allendale  Woolen  Co.,  2      . 

Satinets,       .... 

25,000 

Mass. 

A.  A.  Dufault,  Inc.,1 

Bread  and  pastry. 

5,000 

Mass. 

June, 

Wicks  Mfg.  Co.,  1       . 

Woolen,    cotton,    and  textile 

materials. 

12,000 

Mass. 

September, 

Priscilla  Mills  Co 

Shoddy  (in  bulk), 

3,000 

Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

1905. 

October, 

United  Sewing  Machinery  Co.,    . 

Sewing  machinery. 

50,000 

Mass. 

November, 

Charles  S.  Sexton  Co., 

Drugs  and  medicines,    . 

5,000 

Mass. 

Briggs  Iron  Works,  . 

Iron  castings. 

3,000 

Mass. 

December, 

Springfield  Ruling  Machine  Co., . 

Ruling  machines,  etc.,  . 

40,000 

Mass. 

Potter  Knitting  Co., 

Knit  underwear,   . 

75,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

February, 

Dickinson  Mfg.  Co.,  ^ 

Articles  of  plastic  composition. 

5,000 

Mass. 

May, 

Monarch  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Valves,  etc.. 

75,000 

Mass. 

The  Flexible  Tire  Co.,  Inc., 

Automobile  parts. 

60,000 

Mass. 

Silverease  Co.. 

Silver  polish. 

50,000 

Mass. 

J.  H.  Miller  Co.,  Inc.,  i 

Picture  frames,  mouldings,  etc., 

10,000 

Mass. 

June, 

Manufacturers  Chemical  Co.,  *    . 

Chemicals,  photographic  sup- 

plies, etc., 

25,000 

Mass. 

Standard  Emery  and  Polishing 

Wheel  Co 

Polishing  and  emery  wheels,  . 

30,000 

Mass. 

Springfield    Portable    Construc- 

tion Co.,  1      . 
July, 

The  Bailey-Perkins  Motor  Co.,  . 

Portable  houses,   . 

15,000 

Mass. 

Engines,        .           .           .           . 

20,000 

Mass. 

The  C.  R.  Kaplinger  Co.,  i 

Blank     books,     bookbinding. 

etc.,           .... 

10,000 

Mass. 

September, 

Springfield  Woven  Leather  Belt- 

ing Co.,  3       .          .          .          . 

Woven  leather  belting. 

75,000 

Mass. 

American  Electric  Switch  Co.,    . 

Knife  switches, 

10,000 

Mass. 

STOUGHTON. 

1906. 

March, 

Stough ton  Stamping  Co., ' 

Last  makers'  supplies,  . 

4,000 

Mass. 

TAUNTON. 

1906. 

February, 

Taunton  Steel  Co 

Steel  drill  rods,      . 

20,000 

Me. 

May, 

Taunton  Stove  Lining  Co., 

Stove  linings, 

24,000 

Mass. 
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TEMPLETON. 

1906. 

May, 

Medal  Comb  Co 

Hair  pins,    .... 

$10,000 

Mass. 

TISBURY. 

1906. 

February, 

The  Luxemoor  Co.,  . 

Decorative  fibrous  material,    . 

86,000 

Mass. 

WALES. 

1905. 

December, 

Avon  Woolen  Mills  Co.,     . 

Woolen  cloth, 

30,000 

Mass. 

WALTHAM. 

1906. 

Janviary, 

Harding  Mfg.  Co.,  i  . 
April, 

Waltham  Watch  Co.,  ^ 

Knit  goods. 

Watches,      .... 

30,000 
12,000,000 

Mass. 
Mass. 

WARREN. 

1906. 

March, 

Warren  Mfg.  Co 

Gasoline  motors,  etc.,    . 

30,000 

Mass. 

WEBSTER. 

1905. 

November, 

A.  J.  Bates  Co.,  i       .          .          . 

Boots,    leather,    and    rubber 
goods,  etc., 

200,000 

Mass. 

WEST   STOCKBRIDGE. 

1906. 

March, 

Rockdale  Lime  Co., 

Lime,            .... 

15,000 

Mass. 

WEYMOUTH. 

1906. 

March, 

Cement  Product  and  Construc- 
tion Co.,        .... 

Building  materials. 

50,000 

Mass. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 

1906. 

June, 

Bay  State  Brass  Co., 

Plumbers'  brass  goods. 

30,000 

Mass. 

WINCHESTER. 

1906. 

May, 

Thompson-Durkee  Co.,  5    . 
June 

Beggs&  Cobb,  Inc.,  1 

Gasfitters'  supplies,  etc.. 

10,000 

Mass. 

Leather,        .... 

850,000 

Me. 

WOBURN. 

1906. 

January, 

A.  H.  Linscott  Co.,  i 

Shoe  stock  and  supplies. 

9,000 

Mass. 
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WORCESTER. 

1905. 

October, 

New  England  Comb  Co.,  Inc.,  ~  . 

Celluloid  combs,    . 

$2,500 

Mass. 

December, 

Ttie  Wyman  and  Gordon  Co.,  ^  . 

Drop  forgings, 

300,000 

Mass. 

1906. 

Janiuiry, 

Worcester  Blacking  Co.,    . 

Blackings,  inks,  stains,  etc.,    . 

10,000 

Mass. 

The  Worcester  Elevator  Packing 

and  Supply  Co.,     . 

Elevator  supplies, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Febriuiry, 

Leicester  Polar  Spring  Co., 
March, 

The  Messenger  Printing  and  Pub- 

Carbonated beverages,  . 

5,000 

Mass. 

lishing  Co., "... 

Printing  and  publishing, 

15,000 

Mass. 

April, 

The  Whitaker  Reed  Co.,  i 

Loom  reeds. 

20,000 

Mass. 

May, 

International  Mfg.  Co., 

Tools 

30,000 

Mass. 

Worcester  Plunger  Elevator  Co.,  - 

Elevators,     .... 

50,000 

Mass. 

AUen-Higgins  Wall  Paper  Co.,  -. 

Wall  paper, .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

Hydraulic  Packing  Co.,  2   . 
June, 

Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  ^ 

Elevator  packings, 

10,000 

Mass. 

Iron  and  steel  castings, 

10,000 

Mass. 

New  England  Corset  Co., 
July, 

Wells  Chemical  Bronze  Works,  i . 

Corsets,         .... 

100,000 

Mass. 

Brass  and  composition  cast- 

ings  

5,000 

Mass. 

Roekwood  Sprinkler  Co.,  . 

Fire  protectors,     . 

1,000 

Mass. 

Shepard  Mfg.  Co 

Photographic  supplies,  . 

50,000 

Mass. 

WORTHINGTON. 

1906. 

Ajrril, 

Green  Mountain  Lumber  Co., 

Lumber,       .... 

15,000 

Mass. 

The  industrial  classification  which  follows  shows  the  number 
of  new  firms  or  establishments  incorporated,  changes  from  pri- 
vate firms  to  corporations,  and  reincorporations,  as  well  as  the 
authorized  capital  stock,  the  amount  paid  in,  and  the  amount  of 
preferred  stock.  There  were  412  industrial  establishments  in- 
corporated under  Massachusetts  laws,  and  five  nnder  Maine 
laws. 
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Kew  Cohporations 

IXDUSTREES. 

Num- 
ber 

Author- 
ized Capital 

Stock 

Amount  of 

Author- 
ized Capital 

Amount 

of 
Preferred 

Stock  Paid  in 

Stock 

1 

Artisans'  tools,    ...... 

2 

$31,000 

$31,000 

2 

Automobiles  and  supplies,    . 

7 

687,100 

499,500 

$36,000 

3 

Boots  and  shoes, ..... 

15 

800,000 

484,150 

126,000 

4 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),    . 

11 

620,000 

389,150 

85,000 

5 

Boot  and  shoe  findings,     . 

3 

130,000 

90,000 

40,000 

6 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

1 

50,000 

5,000 

7 

Boxes  (paper  and  -wooden),  barrels,  and  kegs. 

3    1         109,000 

3,300 

26,000 

8 

Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe. 

2 

49,000 

49,000 

12,000 

9 

Brooms  and  brushes,  .... 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

Building  materials,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

Buildings,             ..... 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

Carbonated  beverages, 

1 

5,000 

6,000 

- 

13 

Carpetings,            ..... 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

- 

14 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

2 

55,000 

25,300 

- 

15 

Cement,  lime,  and  plaster,    . 

.     2 

40,000 

25,000 

10,000 

16 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded),   . 

6 

295,000 

201,520 

20,000 

17 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  .... 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

_ 

18 

Clocks, 

1 

40,000 

20,030 

- 

19 

Clothing 

9 

205,000 

98,495 

_ 

20 

Confectionery,     ..... 

2 

90,000 

20,075 

- 

21 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus, 

3 

255,000 

100,300 

- 

22 

Cordage  and  twine,      .... 

1 

1,000,000 

400 

- 

23 

Cotton  goods,        ..... 

S 

1,150,000 

781,400 

_ 

24 

Cotton  goods  (woven). 

2 

1,100,000 

761,400 

- 

25 

Cotton  yarn,    ..... 

1 

60,000 

30,000 

- 

26 

Crayons  and  chalk,      .... 

1 

10,000 

2,100 

_ 

27 

Drugs  and  medicines. 

5 

470,000 

266.020 

112,500 

28 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

3 

85,000 

30,000 

_ 

29 

Emery  wheels,    ..... 

1 

30,000 

30,000 

12,000 

30 

Fancy  articles,    ..... 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

50,000 

31 

Fine  arts,  ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Food  preparations,       .... 

8 

820,000 

820,000 

350,000 

33 

Furniture, ...... 

5 

80,000 

45,000 

_ 

34 

Glass 

1 

50.000 

60,000 

- 

35 

Glue  and  isinglass,        .... 

1 

25,000 

300 

10,000 

36 

Hair  goods,          ..... 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

37 

Horn  and  celluloid  goods,     . 

3 

18,000 

18,000 

_ 

38 

Hose  and  belting,         .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

1 

75,000 

47,400 

50,000 

40 

Jewelry,     ...... 

1 

16.000 

5,000 

- 

41 

Leather,     ...... 

3 

150.000 

150,000 

- 

42 

Leather  goods,    ..... 

2 

160,000 

90,300 

_ 

43 

Lumber,     ...... 

2 

17,000 

17,000 

- 

44 

Machines  and  machinery. 

23 

1,318.000 

970,900 

46,000 

45 

Metals  and  metallic  goods,   . 

22 

726,500 

270,310 

170,000 

46 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

1 

1,000 

1.000 

- 

47 

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 

2 

60,000 

30,150 

- 

48 

Oils, 

1 

5,000 

1,000 

- 

49 

Optical  goods,     ..... 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

50 

Paints,  colors,  etc.,      .... 

2 

310,000 

10,300 

- 

51 

Paper,         ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Paper  goods,        ..... 

2 

30,000 

30,000 

10,000 

53 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.. 

1 

25.000 

25,000 

- 

54 

Photographs  and  photographic  supplies, 

6 

1,176,000 

1,120.000 

800,000 

55 

Polishes  and  dressing. 

2 

60.000 

11,300 

25,000 

56 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,. 

5 

180,000 

125,700 

- 

57 

Print  works  and  dye  works, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment,  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,     . 

5 

440,000 

415,300 

140,000 

60 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,    . 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

61 

Silk  and  silk  goods,      .... 

2 

40,000 

17,100 

- 

62 

Soaps  and  grease,          .... 

- 

— 

- 

- 

63 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

1 

260,000 

260,000 

100,000 

64 

Stone  (cut  and  monumental). 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

- 

65 

Stone  (quarried),          .... 

1 

35.000 

35,000 

- 

66 

Stone  and  clay  products. 

10 

275,000 

"  173,200 

26,000 

67 

Watches,    ...... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

Wooden  goods,   ..... 

1 

60,000 

50,000 

- 

69 

Woolen  goods,     ..... 

8 

948,000 

773,800 

25,000 

70 

Worsted  goods,  .           .           .           .           . 

3 

626,000 

625,000 

- 

71 

Miscellaneous,     ..... 

1 

50,000 

60,000 

- 

72 

Totals 

200 

$13,611,600 

$9,091,650 

$2,151,500 
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Changes  from  Private  Firms  to  Corporations 

Reincorporations 

Num- 
ber 

Author- 
ized Capital 

Stock 

Amount  of 

Author- 
ized Capital 
Stock  Paid  in 

Amount 
of  Preferred 

Stock 

Num- 
ber 

Author- 
ized Capital 
Stock 

Amount  of 

Author- 
ized Capital 
Stock  Paid  in 

Amount 

of  Preferred 

Stock 

4 

$163,000 

$163,000 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

$15,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

IS 

811,000 

601,400 

100,000 

Z 

$100,000 

$80,000 

- 

3 

7 

655,000 

451,400 

100,000 

2 

100,000 

80,000 

- 

4 

3 

112,000 

112,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

44,000 

38,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

58,200 

54,200 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 
8 
9 

1 

25,000 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

125,000 

110,000 

65,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

$5,000 

10 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

_ 

~ 

: 

- 

: 

11 
12 

2 

35,000 

35,000 

~ 

2 

70,000 

35,300 

30,000 

13 
14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

150,000 

116,000 

- 

15 

1 

20,000 

20,000 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

2 

85,000 

78,500 

45,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 
18 
19 

8 

1,300,000 

1,251,800 

100.000 

3 

97,600 

91,600 

_ 

4 

125,000 

32,095 

- 

2 

255,000 

254,000 

130,000 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18,000 

18,000 

- 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

1 

25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

140,000 

95,650 

_ 

2 

120,000 

112.000 

8,000 

2 

20,000 

18,900 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 
29 
30 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

_ 

1 

20,000 

15  000 

_ 

3 

36,000 

36,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

8 

380,000 

342,200 

5,000 

3 

61,000 

8,050 

- 

32 

7 

226,000 

166,800 

35,000 

1 

5,000 

2,600 

- 

33 

1 

11,500 

8,500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2,400,000 

1,304,300 

1,600,000 

35 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

36 

3 

65,000 

41,600 

- 

1 

2.500 

2,500 

- 

37 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

- 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

38 

3 

64,000 

25,500 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

2 

115,000 

115,000 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

40 

4 

1,490,000 

1,260,300 

100,000 

- 

: 

- 

- 

41 
42 

21 

688,000 

539,075 

27,000 

6 

3,120,000 

3,100,000 

1,000,000 

43 

44 

17 

782,500 

708,250 

50,000 

2 

250,000 

145,000 

100,000 

45 

1 

20,000 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

1 

50,000 

soo 

: 

47 
48 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

~ 

: 

: 

- 

- 

49 
50 

1 

30,000 

30.000 

- 

2 

275,000 

275,000 

75,000 

51 

1 

25.000 

25,000 

- 

2 

30,000 

30,000 

12,500 

52 

2 

230,000 

30,030 

100,000 

1 

150,000 

150,000 

- 

53 

2 

20,000 

15,600 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

4 

124,000 

124,000 

- 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

55 

10 

188,000 

152,100 

9,000 

4 

47,000 

46,000 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

- 

57 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

25.000 

1 

75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

58 

3 

1,255,000 

2,305 

750,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

2 

55,000 

55,000 

- 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

60 
61 

62 

2 

30,000 

7,500 

_ 

3 

85,000 

69,000 

_ 

1 

10,000 

3,600 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

4 

70.000 

65,000 

- 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

64 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

1 

10,000 

9,000 

- 

2 

105,000 

5.100 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12,000,000 

11,000,000 

5,000,000 

67 
68 
69 

4 

172,000 

107,000 

_ 

2 

225,000 

25,300 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

35,000 

400 

- 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

- 

71 

161 

$9,214,200 

$6,534,935 

$1,451,000 

56 

$19,931,100 

$17,120,450 

$7,985,500 

72 
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From  the  above  table  we  find  that  there  were  200  entirely- 
new  firms  or  establishments  incorporated  during  the  year,  the 
aggregate  authorized  capital  being  $13,611,600,  the  amount 
paid  in  $9,091,650,  and  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  $2,151,- 
500.  The  largest  number  of  new  establishments  incorporated 
was  in  Machines  and  Machinery,  there  being  23  such  incorpora- 
tions. The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  was  also  greater 
in  this  industry  than  in  any  other,  being  $1,318,000.  N"ext 
follows  in  numerical  order  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  with  22, 
the  autliorized  capital  stock  being  $726,500.  Under  Boots  and 
Shoes  there  were  15  new  corporations;  under  Stone  and  Clay 
Products,  10 ;  under  Clothing,  nine ;  under  Food  Preparations, 
eight ;  and  Woolen  Goods,  eight.  Considering  the  changes  from 
private  firms  to  corporations  we  find  161  such  incorporated,  the 
total  authorized  capital  stock  being  $9,214,200,  of  which  sum 
$6,534,935  was  paid  in,  the  amount  of  preferred  stock  being 
$1,451,000.  There  were  56  incorporations  where  the  already 
incorporated  firms  or  establishments  underwent  a  reorganiza- 
tion. The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  in  these  cases 
aggregated  $19,931,100,  the  amount  paid  in  $17,120,450,  while 
the  amount  of  preferred  stock  was  $7,985,500. 


Total  Manufactueing  Establishments 

Incorporated 

Industries. 

Num- 

Author- 

Amount of 
Author- 

Amount 

ized  Capital 

ized  Capital 

of  Preferred 

Stock 

Stock 
Paid  in 

Stock 

Artisans'  tools,           ..... 

6 

$194,000 

$194,000 

Automobiles  and  supplies. 

8 

712,100 

524,500 

$50,000 

Boots  and  shoes,         ..... 

SO 

1,711,000 

1,166,650 

226,000 

Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product), 

20 

1,375,000 

920,550 

185,000 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

6 

242,000 

202,000 

40,000 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

4 

94,000 

43,000 

- 

Bo.xes  (paper  and  wooden),  barrels,  and  kegs. 

5 

167,200 

57,500 

25,000 

Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe. 

2 

49,000 

49,000 

12,000 

Brooms  and  brushes,          .... 

1 

25,000 

30 

— 

Building  materials,  ..... 

4 

135,000 

120,000 

70,000 

Buildings,         ...... 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

- 

Carbonated  beverages,       .... 

1 

6,000 

5,000 

— 

Carpetings,       .           ..... 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

- 

Carriages  and  wagons,       .... 

6 

160,000 

95,600 

30,000 

Cement,  lime,  and  plaster, 

3 

190,000 

141.000 

10,000 

Chemical  preparations  (compounded), 

7 

315,000 

221,520 

25,000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,         .... 

3 

185,000 

178,500 

45,000 

Clocks 

1 

40,000 

20,030 

- 

Clothing,           ...... 

20 

1,602,600 

1,441,895 

100,000 

Confectionery,            ..... 

8 

470,000 

300,170 

130,000 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus,  . 

5 

273,000 

118,300 

— 

Cordage  and  twine,  ..... 

1 

1,000,000 

400 

- 

Cotton  goods,    ...... 

4 

1,176,000 

798,400 

10,000 

Cotton  goods  (woven),  .... 

2 

1,100,000 

751,400 

— 

Cotton  yarn,          ..... 

2 

75.000 

45,000 

10,000 
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Total  Manufacturing  Establishments 

Incorporated 

Industries. 

Num- 
ber 

Author- 

Amount of 
Author- 

Amount 

ized  Capital 

ized  Capital 

of  Preferred 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Paid  in 

Crayons  and  chalk,             .... 

1 

$10,000 

$2,100 

_ 

Drugs  and  medicines,         .... 

10 

730,000 

473,670 

$120,500 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  . 

5 

105,000 

48,900 

— 

Emery  wheels,           ..... 

1 

30,000 

30,000 

12,000 

Fancy  articles,          ..... 

3 

170,000 

165,000 

50,000 

Fine  arts,         ...... 

3 

36,000 

36,000 

10,000 

Food  preparations,  ..... 

19 

1,261,000 

1,170,250 

355,000 

Furniture,         ...... 

13 

311,000 

214,400 

35,000 

Glass,      .          . 

2 

61,500 

58,500 

— 

Glue  and  isinglass,   ..... 

2 

2,425,000 

1,304,600 

1,610,000 

Hair  goods,      ...... 

1 

15,000 

15,000 

- 

Horn  and  celluloid  goods. 

7 

85,500 

62,100 

— 

Hose  and  belting,     ..... 

2 

30,000 

30,000 

— 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,    .... 

4 

139,000 

72,900 

50,000 

Jewelry,             ...... 

3 

130,000 

120,000 

— 

Leather,            ...... 

7 

1,640,000 

1,410,300 

100,000 

Leather  goods,          ..... 

2 

160,000 

90,300 

— 

Lumber,            ...... 

2 

17,000 

17,000 

— 

Machines  and  machinery. 

50 

5,126,000 

4,609,975 

1,072,000 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. 

41 

1,759,000 

1,123,560 

320,000 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 

2 

21,000 

6,000 

— 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,     . 

3 

110,000 

30,450 

— 

Oils 

1 

5,000 

1,000 

— 

Optical  goods,           ..... 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

- 

Paints,  colors,  etc.,  .          . 

3 

320,000 

20,300 

— 

Paper,     ....... 

3 

305,000 

305,000 

75,000 

Paper  goods,   ...... 

5 

85,000 

85,000 

22,500 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,     . 

4 

405,000 

205,030 

100,000 

Photographs  and  photographic  supplies. 

8 

1,196,000 

1,135,600 

800,000 

Polishes  and  dressing,        .... 

7 

194,000 

145,300 

25,000 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 

19 

415,000 

323,800 

9,000 

Print  works  and  dye  works. 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

— 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

2 

125,000 

100,000 

50,000 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

8 

1,695,000 

417,605 

890,000 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

3 

80,000 

80,000 

— 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  ..... 

2 

40,000 

17,100 

- 

Soaps  and  grea.se,     ..... 

5 

115,000 

76,500 

— 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 

2 

270,000 

263,600 

100,000 

Stone  (cut  and  monumental),    . 

6 

130,000 

125,000 

— 

Stone  (quarried),      ..... 

2 

50,000 

50,000 

— 

Stone  and  clay  products, 

13 

390,000 

187,300 

25,000 

Watches 

1 

12,000,000 

11,000,000 

5,000,000 

Wooden  goods,          ..... 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

— 

Woolen  goods,           ..... 

14 

1,345,000 

906,100 

25,000 

Worsted  goods,         ..... 

4 

560,000 

525,400 

— 

Miscellaneous,            ..... 

2 

55,000 

55,000 

- 

T0T.4.LS,      ...... 

417 

$42,756,900 

$32,747,035 

$11,588,000 

In  the  aggregate  there  were  417  new  incorporations  during 
the  year,  the  authorized  capital  stock  being  $42,756,900,  of 
which  sum  $32,747,035  was  paid  in,  the  preferred  stock  amount- 
ing to  $11,588,000.  By  industries,  Machines  and  Machinery 
exceed  all  the  other  industries,  there  being  50  under  this  classifi- 
cation with  a  total  authorized  capital  of  $5,126,000.  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods  follow  with  41  firms  or  establishments  in- 
corporated, the  authorized  capital  being  $1,759,000.  Boots  and 
Shoes  with  30  establishments  and  authorized  capital  of  $1,711,- 
000  follow.  Clothing  ranks  next  in  numerical  importance,  there 
being  20  with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of  $1,602,600. 
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There  were  32  manufacturmg  establishments  incorporated 
during  the  year  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  to  do  business 
in  other  States.  The  amount  of  authorized  capital  stock  of 
these  companies  was  $5,038,000  ;  amount  paid  in,  $2,737,971 ; 
amount  of  preferred  stock,  $512,500.  Six  of  these  establish- 
ments reported  that  their  factories  were  located  in  Rhode  Island, 
five  in  Connecticut,  five  in  JSTew  Hampshire,  four  in  New  York, 
four  in  Pennsylvania,  three  in  Vermont,  two  in  Michigan,  one 
in  Maryland,  one  in  Florida,  and  one  in  California, 
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Part  I.  —  THE    APPRENTICESHIP   SYSTEM. 
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Delinquent  child,  Definition  of;  1906,  c.  413,  §  1, 

Delinquent  child  unable  to  furnish  bail,  Care  of;  1906,  c.  413,  §  5, 

Dehnquent  children.  Regulations  for  deaUng  with;  1906,  c.  413,     . 

Delinquent  cliildren.    State  board  of  charity  to  recommend  improved 

methods  of  dealing  with;  1906,  c.  413,  §  14, 
Departments  of  state  government.  Office  hours  of;   1903,  c,  229, 
Deposit  required  of  foreign  insurance  company;  1905,  c.  401, 
District  police,  Appointment  of  two  additional  factory  inspectors  under 

1904,  c.  430, 

District  police.  Duties  and  powers  of  inspection  department  of;    R.  L. 

c.  108, 

District  police.  Inspection  department  of,  estabhshed;    R.  L.,  c.  108, 
Domestic  arts,  Schools  of;   1906,  c.  505,  §§  3-5,  .... 
Domestic  servant  injured  by  fellow  employee.  Employer  not  liable  to 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  79,      .    ' 

Dust,  Fans  to  carry  off,  in  factories;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  52, 

Dust  from  emery  and  buffing  wheels,  Protection  of  employees  against 

1903,  c.  475,  §  1, 

Dyeing  works.  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,     . 

Education:   Age  and  schooling  certificates;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-35, 
Education,  Age  for  compulsory;  1905,  c.  320,       .... 
Education,  Commission  on  industrial;  1906,  c.  505, 

Education,  Compulsory;  1906,  c.  383, 

Education,  State  board  of,  to  employ  teachers;  1906,  c.  399, 
Educational  requirements  for  minor  employees;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  28, 
Egress,  Free,  from  factory  buildings;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  40, 
Eight-hour  day  for  city  or  town  employees;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  20, 
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Eight-hour  day  for  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  on  public  work; 

1906,  c.  517;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  19, 338 

Elevators,  Children  forbidden  to  run;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  43,       .           .           .  344 

Elevators,  Openings  of,  to  be  safeguarded;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  43,  .  .  333 
Emery  wheels  or  belts.  Protection  of  employees  against  dust  from;  1903, 

c.  475,  §  1, 357 

Employee,  Damages  for  conscious  suffering  of  injured;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  72,  350 
Employees,  Accidents  to,  to  be  reported  to  district  police;   R.  L.,  c.  106, 

§  17, 338 

Employees  (city)   under  civil  service.   Publicity  as  to  employment  of; 

1906,  c.  306, 371 

Employees  (city  and  town).  Eight-hour  day  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  20,          .  338 

Employees,  Coercion  of,  forbidden;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  12,           .           .           .  337 

Employees,  Compensation  for  injury  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  71,  .  .  350 
Employees  (deceased).   City    of    Boston  to  make  payments   to  widows 

of;   1903,  c.  449, 356 

Employees  in  factories  to  be  protected  against  fljdng  shuttles;    1904,  c. 

347,  §  1;  f.  n.  to  R,  L,  c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 332,333 

Employees  in  cotton  factories.  Specifications  for;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  65,       .  348 

Employees,  Intimidation  of,  forbidden;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  11,    .           .           .  337 

Employees  of  jails  and  houses  of  correction.  Vacations  for;   1905,  c.  231, .  364 

Employees  of  public  service  corporations;  1903,  c.  320,           .           .           .  355 

Employees  on  public  work,  Restraint  of,  forbidden;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  13,  337 

Employees  on  public  work  to  be  paid  weekly;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  62,  .  348 
Employees  on  street  railways.   Hours  of  labor  for;  R.  L.,   c.  106,  §  22, 

1906,  c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §  95, 339,  384 

Employees,  Protection  of;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  38-47,         ....  332,333 

Employees,  Protection  of,  against  dust;  1903,  c.  475,  §  1,      .           .           .  357 

Employees,  Time  for  voting  allowed;  1904,  c.  334,         ....  360 

Employees  to  be  allowed  free  egress  from  factories;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  40,    .  332 

Employer,  Assignment  of  wages  not  binding  upon;   1906,  c.  390,  §  2,        .  374 

Employer  not  liable  for  injury  to  employee;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  77-79,  .  351 
Employer's  liability;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  16,  71-79,.  .  .  .  338,  350,  351 
Employers'  liabiUty  companies  to  insure  against  boiler  explosions;   1905, 

c.  401, ,          .  368 

Employer's  liability.  Contract  not  a  bar  to;    R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  76  ,    .           .  351 

Employer's  liability  offset  by  mutual  insurance;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  78,         .  351 

Employment  and  school  attendance  of  minors;  1906,  c.  284,            .           .  371 

Employment  certificates  for  children;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-35,         .           .  340-343 

Employment,  Notice  of  intention  to  leave,  required;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  10,  337 
EmplojTnent  of  certain  minors  during  public  school  sessions  forbidden; 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  28, 340 

Employment  offices  established.  Free;  1906,  c.  435,       ....  379 

Employment  of  labor;  R.  L.,  c.  106, 334-351 

Employment  of  prisoners;  1905,  c.  244,        ......  365 

Employment  of  public  school  teachers  through  state  board  of  education; 

1906,  c.  399, 375 

Employment  of  women  and  cliildren;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-44,  .  .  340-344 
Employment   on   pubUc   work,    Stipulations   required   in   contract   for; 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  13,  14, 337,  338 

Employment  ticket  required  for  minors.  Form  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  32,     .  341 

Engineers  and  firemen.  Licenses  for;  1905,  c.  310;  1906,  c.  414,      .           .  366,  379 

Engine  rooms  in  factories.  Communications  with;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  38,      .  332 

Entertainments,  Sunday;   1904,  c.  430, 361 
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Evening  schools.     iSee  Schools. 

Evidence  against  delinquent  child,   Restriction  of  subsequent  use  of 

1906,  c.  413,  §  10, 

Exemptions  allowed  trade  unions,  etc.;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  18,    . 
Exemptions  from    provisions    relative    to    employment    of   women    and 

minors;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  38,  39, 

Exhibition  of  children,  PubHc;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  45,  46, 

Exits  from  factory  buildings;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  40, 

Experts  to  be  employed  by  state  board  of  conciUation  and  arbitration 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  5, 

Explosions  of  steam  boilers,  Insurance  against;  1905,  c.  401, 
Explosives,  Use  of,  in  factories  restricted;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  47, 

Factories,  Communication  with  engine  room  in;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  38, 
Factories,  Ventilation  and  cleaning  of;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  41;  c.  106,  §  51, 

Factory,  Cotton;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  42, 

Factory,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,     . 

Factory  inspection;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  38-47,  .... 

Factory  inspectors.     See  Inspectors. 

Fans  or  blowers  in  factories  using  emery  wheels,  etc. ;  1903,  c.  475,  . 

Fans  to  carry  off  dust,  etc.,  in  factories  and  workshops;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  52 

Farmer,  etc.,  who  peddles  goods  not  a  hawker  or  pedler;   1906,  c.  345, 

Farm  laborer  injured  by  fellow  employee.  Employer  not  liable  to;  R,  L. 

c.  106,  §  79, 

Fees  for  boiler  inspection;  1905,  c.  472,  §  1, 

Fees  for  pedlers'  Ucenses;  1905,  c.  204,         .... 

Fees,  Superintendents  and  clerks  of  free  employment  offices  forbidden  to 

receive;  1906,  c.  435,  §§  4,  7, 

Fifty-eight  hour  law  for  women  and  children;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  23-27, 

Fines.     iSee  also  Penalties. 

Fines  for  imperfect  weaving.  Regulation  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  64, 

Fire  department  pensioners  in  towns  to  give  temporary  service;    1904 

c.  327,  §  2, 

Fire  departments.  Hours  of  labor  in;  1904,  c.  315, 

Firemen  and  engineers.  Licenses  for;  1905,  c.  310;  1906,  c.  414, 

Firemen  in  towns,  Pensioning;  1904,  c.  327, 

Firemen,  Pensions  for  call;  1906,  c.  476,      .... 

Foreign  insurance  companies.  Restriction  of  business  of;  1905,  c.  401, 

Forfeiture  of  wages;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  10,       .... 

Form  of  assignment.  Standard;  1906,  c.  390,  §  4, 

Foundries,  Sanitary  conditions  in;  1906,  c.  250,   . 

Frame  tender  in  cotton  factory,  Specifications  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  65, 

Free  employment  offices.  Duties  of  superintendents  and  clerks  of;    1906 

c.  435,  §§  3,  6,  7, 

Free  employment  offices  established;  1906,  c.  435, 
Free  employment  offices,  Reports  of;  1906,  c.  435,  §  6, 


Glass  works,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,        . 

Gongs,  wliistles,  and  bells.  Use  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  9,      . 

Guardian  of  deUnquent  child,  Sunamons  for;  1906,  c.  413,  §  4, 

Guards  and  other  defaces  to  be  placed  on  looms;    1904,  c.  347,  §§  1,  2 

f.  n.  to  R,  L.,  c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 

Guards  for  elevator  openings,  hatchwa5's,  etc.;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  43,  44 
Guards  for  emery  or  bufiing  wheels  or  belts;   1903,  c.  475, 
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Hatchways,  elevators,  etc.,   in   factories,    public   buildings,  etc.,  to  be 

safeguarded;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  43, 333 

Hawkers'  and  pedlers'  licenses  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  without 

fee;  1903,  c.  432, 356 

Hawkers,  Licenses  for;  1906,  c.  345,  .......  372 

Hawkers  may  sell  certain  goods  without  license;  1906,  c.  345,         .          .  372 

HoHday:  Labor  Day;  1887,  c.  263, 332 

Hours  (office)  of  departments  of  state  government;  1903,  c.  229,   .          .  354 

Hoursof  labor;  R.L.,  c.  106,  §§  19-27, 338-340 

Hours  of  labor  for  street  railway  employees;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  22;  1906, 

c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §  95, 339,  384 

Hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  23-27,    .          .  339,  340 

Hours  of  labor  in  fire  departments;  1904,  c.  315,  .  .  .  .  359 
Hours  of  labor  on  pubUc  work;    1906,  c.  517,  §§  1,  2;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c. 

106,  §§  19,  20, ■  .          .  338 

Hours  of  labor:    Vacations  for  employees  in  jails,  etc. ;  1905,  c.  231,           .  364 


Illegal  employment  of  minors,  Complaints  for,  to  be  made  by  factory 

inspectors;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  34,     ...... 

Illegal  employment  of  minors,  What  constitutes  evidence  of;  1906,  c 

499,  §  4;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  33, 

Illiterate  minor  employees,  School  authorities  to  be  furnished  lists  of 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  29, 

Illiterate  minor  employees  to  attend  evening  schools;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  35, 
Incorporation  of  trade  and  labor  organizations;   R.  L.,  c.  125,  §§  13-16, 
Indemnity  against  liability  of  transportation  corporation.  Stipulations 

relating  to;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  15, 

Indenture  of  deUnquent  cliild;  1906,  c.  413,  §  8, 
Industrial  education,  Commission  on;  1906,  c.  505, 
Industrial  education  in  independent  schools;  1906,  c.  505,  §  2, 
Industrial  school  for  girls.  Commitment  to  state;   1906,  c.  413,  §  8, 
Industrial  schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind;  1906,  c.  385,  §  4, 
Industrial   schools   under   commission   on   industrial    education;     1906, 

c.  505,  §  2, 

Influencing  (corrupt)  of  agent,  employee,  or  servant;   1904,  c.  343;  f.  n 

to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  10,  11, 

Injury  to  employee.  Compensation  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  71,    . 

Insignia  of  societies,   associations,  and  labor  unions.  Registration,  and 

unauthorized  use  of;    1904,  c.  335,         ..... 
Inspection  department  of  district  police.  Clerks  for;  1906,  c.  522,  §  1, 
Inspection  department  of  district  police,  Duties  and  powers  of;    R.  L 

c.  108, 

Inspection  department  of  district  poUce  established;  R.  L.,  c.  108, 
Inspection  of  boilers;  1906,  c.  522,      ...... 

Inspection  of  boilers;  Chief  of  department  of;  1906,  c.  521,   . 
Inspection  of  boilers  temporarily  unused;  1906,  c.  387,  §  2,  . 
Inspection  of  factories  and  buildings;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  38-47, 
Inspection  of  steam  boilers;  1905,  c.  472;  1906,  c.  387, 
Inspector  (factory),  Recovery  by  owner  for  changes  in  property  ordered 

by;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  48, 

Inspectors  of  boilers.  Duties  and  powers  of;  1905,  c.  310,  §  3, 
Inspectors  of  factories  and  buildings.  Appointment  of  two  additional 

1904,  c.  430, 

Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  to  have  access  to  places 

where  minors  are  employed;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  34,     . 
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Inspectors  of  factories,  Duties  of,  relative  to  employment  of  women  and 

minors;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  29,  33,  34, 341-343 

Inspectors  of  factories  may  issue  licenses  to  manufacture  clothing  in 

tenement  houses;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  56,    ......  346 

Inspectors  of  factories  to  enter  complaints  for  illegal  employment  of 

minors;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  34, 

Inspectors  of  factories  to  prescribe  manner  of  guarding  looms;    1904 

c.  347,  §  2, 

Insurance  against  boiler  explosions,  Employers'  liability  companies  to 

furnish;  1905,  c.  401, 

Insurance  companies.  Foreign;  1905,  c.  401,  .... 

Insurance  companies  to  report  boiler  inspections;    1905,  c.  472,  §§  2,  3, 
Insurance  fund  (mutual),  Emploj'er's  liability  offset  by;  R.  L.,  c.  106 

§  78,  . 

Intimidation  of  employees  forbidden;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  11, 

Iron  or  steel  framed  buildings,  Regulations  for  erection  of;  R.  L.,  c.  104 

§§44,45, 

Iron  works,  Defixdtion  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  S,         . 


Jails,  Vacations  for  employees  of;  1905,  c.  231,    .... 
Juvenile  court  estabUshed  in  Boston;  1906,  c.  489, 

Label  for  tenement-made  garments;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  58,  59, 

Labor,  Bureau  of  statistics  of,  established;  R.  L.,  c.  107, 

Labor  controversies  may  be  adjusted  throxigh  state  board  of  conciliation 

and  arbitration;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  3-6,  .... 

Labor  day  a  legal  holiday;  1887,  e.  263,       ..... 
Labor,  Employment  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  ..... 

Labor,  Hours  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19-27, 

Labor,  Hours  of,  in  fire  departments;  1904,  c.  315, 

Labor  organization.  Employment  not  to  be  denied  because  of  affiliation 

with;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  12, 

Labor  organizations,  Incorporation  of;  R.  L.,  c.  125,  §§  13-16, 

Labor  or  material  for  pubHc  works.  Protection  of  persons  furnishing 

1904,  c.  349, 

Labor  or  material  for  street  railways,  Liens  for;  1904,  c.  373;  1906,  c, 

463,  pt.  Ill,  §§  117-121, 

Labor  unions.  Registration  and  use  of  insignia  of;  1904,  c,  335, 
Labor  unions.     See  also  Labor  Organizations  and  Trade  Unions. 
Laborers  in  cities  and  towns.  Eight-hour  day  for;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  20, 
Laborers  on  pubUc  work.  Citizens  preferred  as;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  14, 
Laborers  on  public  work,  Hours  of  labor  for;   1906,  c.  517;  f.  n.  to  R.  L, 

c.  106,  §  19, 

Laborers  on  pubUc  work,  Nine-hour  day  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19,  21, 

Letter-press  estabUshments,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8, 

LiabiHty  of  employer   for   injury  to  employee;   R.  L.,   c.  106,    §§    16, 

71-79,      .  .  .  .  .  .    "      .  .  .  .       338, 

Licenses  as  hawkers  and  pedlers  granted  soldiers  and  sailors,  without 

fee;  1903,  c.  432, 

Licenses  for  engineers  and  firemen;  1905,  c.  310;   1906,  c.  414, 
Licenses  for  entertainments  on  the  Lord's  day;   1904,  c.  460,  §§  4,  5,     . 
Licenses  for  minors  as  bootblacks,  pedlers,  etc.;  1906,  c.  151, 
Licenses  for  pedlers;  1905,  c.  204,        .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Licenses  for  theatrical  exhibitions  emplojang  children;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  46, 
Licenses  not  required  of  hawkers  and  pedlers;  1906,  c.  345,  . 
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Licenses  to  manufacture  clothing  in  tenement  houses;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  56,  346 
Liens  for  labor  and  material  furnished  in  construction  of  street  railways; 

1904,  c.  373;  1906,  c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §§  117-121,      ....  361,384 

List  of  minor  employees  to  be  kept  by  employers;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  29,    .  341 

Literacy  of  minors,  Definition  of;  1906,  c.  284,  .....  371 
Looms  to  be  equipped  with  guards;    1904,  c.  347,  §§  1,  2;   f.  n.  to  R.  L., 

c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 332,333 

Lord's  day,  Observance  of;  1904,  c.  460, 361 

Lowell  textile  school.  Graduates  to  elect  trustees  of;  1905,  c.  216,.          .  364 

Lyman  school  for  boys,  Commitment  to;  1906,  c.  413,  §  8,    ,           .           .  377 

Machinery,  Cleaning  of,  wliile  running  forbidden;    R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  41,   .  332 

Machinery  in  factories.  Regulations  relating  to;    R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  38,        .  332 

Manufacture  of  clothing;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  56-61,  ....  346,347 
Manufacturing  establishments,  Regulations  concerning;    R.  L.,   c.   104, 

§§  38-47, .          .          .  332, 333 

Master  and  servant.     See  Employer' s  Liability. 

Materials  or  labor  for  public  works.   Protection  of  persons  furnishing; 

1904,  c.  349, 360 

Materials  or  labor  for  street  railways.  Liens  for;  1904,  c.  373,  .  .  361 
Meal  times  for  women  and  young  persons  in  factories;    R.  L.,  c.  106, 

§§36-40, 343,344 

Mechanic  arts.  Schools  of;  1906,  c.  505,  §§  3-5, 383 

Mechanics  in  city  or  town  employment.  Eight-hour  day  for;    R.  L.,  c. 

106,  §  20, 338 

Mechanics  on  public  work,  Citizens  preferred  as;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  14,  .  338 
Mechanics  on  public  work,  Hours  of  labor;    1906,  c.  517;    f.  n.  to  R,  L., 

c.  106,  §  19, 338 

Mechanics  on  pubUc  work.  Nine-hour  day;    R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19,  21,       .  338,339 

Mercantile  establishments,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,  .  .  .  336 
Mercantile  establishments,  Hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  in; 

R.  L.,  c,  106,  §  23, 339 

Minor  employee,  Age  certificate  as  evidence  of  age  of;    R.  L.,   c.  106, 

§  25, 340 

Minor  employees.  Educational  requirements  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  28,        .  340 

Minor  employees.  Employers  to  keep  lists  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  29,  .  .  341 
Minor  employees,  IlUterate,  required  to  attend  evening  schools;    R.  L., 

c.  106,  §  35, 343 

Minors,  Age  and  schooling  certificates  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-35,           .  340-343 

Minors  and  women.  Deductions  from  wages  of;    R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  69,      .  349 

Minors  as  bootblacks,  pedlers,  etc.,  Licensing  of;  1906,  c.  151,         .           .  369 

Minors,  Employment  and  school  attendance  of;  1906,  c.  284,          .           .  371 

Minors,  Employment  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-46,            ....  340-345 

Minors,  Presence  of,  at  trials  restricted;  1906,  c.  413,  §  6,      .           .           .  377 

Negligence,  Liability  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  16, 338 

Night  work  for  women  and  minors  in  factories  forbidden;    R.  L.,  c.  106, 

§  27, 340 

Nine-hour  day  in  public  work;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19,  21,           .           .           .  338,  339 

Normal  department  in  agricultural  college;  1906,  c.  505,  §  7,          .           .  383 

Notice  of  injury  to  employee;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  75,  ....  351 
Notice  of   intention   to    leave  employment  may  be  required:  R.  L.,   c. 

106,  §  10, 337 

Notice  to  observe  sanitary  regulations;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  50,    .           .           .  345 
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Occupations,  Dangerous;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  42-44,           ....  344 
Offences  against  public  health  to  be  reported  by  factory  inspectors; 

R.  L,,  c,  106,  §  49, 345 

Office  hours  of  state  departments;  1903,  c.  229,  .....  354 
Operatives,  Protection  of;  1904,  c.  347;  f.  n.  to  R,  L.,  c.  104,  §§  41,  42,.      332,  333 

Overtime  work  for  women  and  children;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  24,            .           .  339 


Paper  mills.  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8, 336 

Parent  notified  of  commitment  of  delinquent  child;    1906,  c.  413,  §  3,    .  376 

Parent  of  delinquent  child.  Summons  for;  1906,  c.  413,  §  4,  .  .  376 

Parent    responsible    for    waywardness    of    child.   Punishment  of;    1906, 

c.  413,  §  13, 378 

Pedlers'  and  hawkers'  licenses  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  without 

fee;  1903,  c.  432, 356 

Pedlers,  Licensing  of;  1905,  c.  204;  1906,  c.  345,  ....     363,  372 

Pedlers  may  sell  certain  goods  without  license;  1906,  c.  345,  .  .  372 

Pedlers,  Minors  as;  1906,  c.  151, 369 

Penalties: 

Allowing  child  to  clean  mo\dng  machinery;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  42,  .  .  344 

Allowing  child  to  run  elevator;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  43,    ....  344 

Bribe  offered  to  or  accepted  by  agent,  employee,  or  servant;    1904, 

c.  343;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  10,  11, 337 

Coercion  of  employee  in  public  work   relative   to    place   of    lodging, 

boarding,  or  trading;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  13, 337 

Corporations  requiring  certain  bonds  of  employees;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  15,  338 

Corrupt   influencing   of   agent,  employee,    or   servant;    1904,  c.    343; 

f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  10,  11, 337 

Deductions  from  wages  of  women  and  minors;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  69,       .  349 

Defacing  or  removing  boiler  inspection  tag;    1906,  c.  522,  §  3,  .  385 

Employment    of    children  in   certain    public    exhibitions;    R.    L.,    c, 

106,  §  45, 345 

Employment   of    children  in   manufacture   of   certain   acids;    R.    L., 

c.  106,  §  44, 344 

Failure    of    employer   to    produce    age   and    schooling   certificates   or 
lists  of  minors  emploj-ed;    1906,  c.  499,  §  4;   f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.   106, 

§  33, 342 

Failure  of  factory  inspector  to  report  illegal  employment  of  minor; 

1906,  c.  499,  §  2;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  33,  ....  342 

Failure    of   insurance    company   to    report   boiler   inspections;    1905, 

c.  472,  §  3, 369 

Failure   of   parent,    guardian,    or   custodian   to   have    certain   minors 

attend  evening  school;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  35,     .....  343 

Failure  of  truant  officer  to  act  against  illegal  employment  of  minor; 

1906,  c.  499,  §  3;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  33,  ....  342 

Failure  to  equip  looms  with  guards;   1904,  c.  347,  §  3;    f.  n.  to  R.  L., 

c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 332,333 

Failure  to  furnish  specifications  to  textile  operatives;    1905,   c.  304; 

f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  66, 349 

Failure  to  give  notice  of  discharge;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  10,       .           .           .  337 
Failure  to  have  steam  boilers  inspected;  1906,  c.  387,  §  4,            .           .  374 
Failure  to  observe  regulations   relative   to   textile   operatives'    speci- 
fications; R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  66,  68, 349 

Failure  to  observe  sanitary  regulations  in  public  buildings  or  school 

houses;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  55,  .......  346 
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Failure  to  observe  the  Lord's  day;  1904,  c.  460,  §§  1,  2,  5,  .  .     361,  362 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  62,       ....  348 

Failure   to   provide   communication   with   engine   room   in   factories; 

R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  38, 332 

Failure   to   provide   protection   against   dust   from  emery  or  buffing 

wheels  or  belts;  1903,  c.  475,  §  6, 357 

Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  41,       .  344 

Failure    to    publish    report    of    city    employees    under    civil    ser\ice 

1906,  c.  306, 371 

Failure  to  report  accident  to  employee;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  17,       .  .  338 

False  certificate  of  age  or  schooling  of  minor;    R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  32,       .  341 

Illegal  employment  of  minor;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  35;    1906,  c.  499,   §  1 

f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  33,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     342, 343 

Interference  with  boiler  inspectors;    1905,  c.  310;    1906,  c.  387,    §   5,     366,  374 
Receiving    fees    by    officials    or   clerks    of    free    employment    offices 

1906,  c.  435,  §  7, 380 

Responsibility   of   parent   for   waywardness   of   child;    1906,    c.    413 

§  13, 

Unlawful  fining  of  weavers;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  64, 

Unlawful  operation  of  steam  boilers;    1905,   c.   472,    §   3;    1906,  c 

387,  §  3, 

Violation  of  citizens'  preference  clause;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  14, 
Violation  of  compulsory  education  law;   1905,  c.  320;   1906,  c.  383 
Violation  of  eight-hour  day  on  public  work;    1906,  c.  517,   §  4;   f.  n 

to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  19, 

Violation   of   58-hour   law   for   women   and   children;    R.  L.,  c.  106 

§§  23,  25,  27, 

Violation    of    provisions   for    construction    of    iron    or    steel    framed 

buildings;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  46, 

Violation   of    provisions   relating   to  cotton   mill    machinery;    R.    L. 

c.  104,  §  42, 

Violation   of   regulations    for    minors    in    certain   occupations;    1906 

c.  151, 

Violation  of  regulations  for  payment  of  wages;    R.  L.,  c.  106,   §  70 
Violation  of  regulations  relative  to  meal  times  for  women  and  young 

persons;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  40,  ...... 

Violation  of  tenement  house  regulations;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  61, 


Violation  of  terms  of  probation  by  delinquent  child;  1906,  c.  413,  §  9 
Pensions  for  call  firemen;  1906,  c.  476,         ..... 
Pensions  for  employees  of  Boston  protective  department';    1904,  c.  233 
Pensions  for  fire  department  members  in  towns;  1904,  c.  327, 
Pensions  for  police  in  cities;  1903,  c.  428,    ..... 
Pensions  for  police  in  towns;  1904,  c.  327,  ..... 
Permission  for  public  exhibition  of  cliildren;    R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  45,  46, 
Person,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,       . 
Plummer  farm  school,  Commitment  to;  1906,  c.  389,  §  2,      . 
Pohce.     See  also  District  Police. 
PoUce  department  pensioners  in  cities  to  give  temporary  ser\-ice;    1903, 

c.  428,  §  3, 

Police  department  pensioners  in  towns  to  give  temporary  service;   1904, 

c.  327,  §  2 

Police  officers  under  civil  service,  Removal,  suspension,  or  transfer  of; 

1906,  c.  210, 
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Police  pensions  in  cities;  1903,  c.  428, 

Police  pensions  in  towns;  1904,  c.  327, 

Print  works,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8, 

Prisoners,  Employment  of;  1905,  c.  244, 

Probation  officer,  Definition  of;  1906,  c.  413,  §  1, 

Probation  officer.  Duties  of;  1906,  c.  413,  §§  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  12, 

Proceedings   against   delinquent   children  not   deemed   criminal;     1906 

c.  413,  §  2, 

Prosecutions.     See  also  Penalties. 

Prosecutions  under  58-hour  law,  Form  of  complaint  in;    R.  L.,  c.  106 

§  26, 

Protection  of  emploj^ees;  R,  L.,  c.  104,  §§  38-47,  ... 

Protection  of  operatives;    1904,  c.  347;   f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 
Protection  of  persons  furnishing  materials  or  labor  for  public  works 

1904,  c.  349, 

Protective  department,  Boston,  to  pension  employees;    1904,  c.  283, 

PubUc  building.  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8, 

Public  employees.  Maximum  day's  work  for;  1906,  c.  517;  f.  n.  to  R.  L. 

c.  106,  §  19, 

Public  health.  Factory  inspectors  to  report  offences  against;    R.  L.,  c 

106,  §  49, 

PubUc  officials  forbidden  to  influence  employment  with  pubUc  service 

corporations;  1903,  c.  320, 
Public  school  teachers  employed  through  state  board  of  education;  1906 

c.  399, 

Pubhc  service  corporations  and  their  emploj^ees;  1903,  c.  320, 

Public  work,  Citizens  to  be  preferred  in  employment  in;    R.  L.,  c.  106 

§  14, 

Public  work.  Eight-hour  day  for  employees  on;  1906,  c.  517;  f.  n.  to  R.  L. 

c.  106,  §  20, 

Public  work,  Employment  of  prisoners  on;  1905,  c.  244, 

Public  work,  Nine-hour  day  for  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  on 

R.  L,,  c.  106,  §§  19,  21, 

PubUc  work.   Protection  of  persons  furnishing  materials  or  labor  for 

1904,  c.  349, 

PubUc  work,  Restraint  of  employees  on,  relative  to  lodging,  boarding,  or 

trading;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  13, 

PubUcity  as  to  employment  of  city  employees  under  ci^'il  service;   1906, 

c.  306, 
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Railroad  corporations  exempted  from  weekly  payment  of  wages;  R.  L., 
c.  106,  §  62, 

Railwaj-s.     See  Street  Railways, 

Rank  and  compensation  of  veterans  in  civil  ser\'ice;  1905,  c.  150, 

Recovery  by  owner  for  changes  in  property  ordered  by  factory  inspectors; 
R,  L.,  c.  106,  §  48,       .  .  . 

Registration  in  free  employment  offices  restricted  to  residents  of  com- 
monwealth; 1906,  c.  435,  §  5, 

ReUef  society.  Employer's  Uability  offset  by;  R.  L,,  c.  106,  §  78,    . 

Removal  of  police  officers  under  classified  civil  service;  1906,  c.  210, 

Removal  of  veterans  from  office  and  emplojrment  in  ci^'il  service;  1905 
c.  150, 

Removals  from  office  and  employment  in  classified  civil  ser^^ce;  1904 
c.  314;  1905,  c.  243 
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Reports  of  free  employment  offices;  1906,  c.  435,  §  6,  .  .  .  .  308 
Residents  of  commonwealth,   Registration  in    free  employment  offices 

restricted  to;  1906,  c.  435,  §  5, 3S0 

Restraint  of  employees  on  pubUc  work  as  to  place  of  lodging,  boarding, 

or  trading  forbidden;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  13 337 

Retirement  of  members  of  Boston  protective  department;  1904,  c.  233,  .  358 
Retirement  of  police  and  fire  department  employees  in  towns;    1904, 

c.  327, 359 

Retirement  of  police  in  cities;  1903,  c.  428,            .....  355 


Safeguards  required  for  hatchways,  elevators,  etc.;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  43 

44, 

Sailors  and  soldiers  granted  Ucenses  as   hawkers  and   pedlers  without 

fee;  1903,  c.  432, 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  free  employment  offices;  1906,  c.  435,  §  8, 
Sanitary  conditions  in  foundries;  1906,  c.  250,      .... 
Sanitary  provisions  for  factories,  shops,  etc.;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  47-55, 
Sanitary  provisions  for  public  buildings  and  school  houses;   R.  L.,  c.  106, 

§§  54,  55, 

Sanitary  regulations,  Appeal  from  order  of  inspector  relative  to;    R.  L 

c.  106,  §  55, 

School.    See  also  Evening. 

School  age;  1905,  c.  320, 

School  attendance  and  employment  of  minors;  1906,  c.  284, 

School  attendance.  Compulsory;  1905,  c.  320, 

School  authorities  to  be  furnished  lists  of  illiterate  minor  employees 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  29, 

School,  evening,  Illiterate  minors  required  to  attend;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  35 

School  house.  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,      . 

School  offenders.  Commitment  of  habitual;  1906,  c.  389, 

Schooling  and  age  certificates  of  minors;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-35, 

Schools,  Evening  courses  in  industrial;  1906,  c.  505,  §§  3-5, 

Schools  for  industrial  training  for  the  blind;  1906,  c.  385,  §  4, 

Schools  of  agriculture,  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  Pro\'ision  for;    1906, 

c.  505,  §§  3-5, 

Seats  required  for  female  employees;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  41, 

Servant,  Bribery  of;  1904,  c.  343;  f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  10,  12, 

Servant,  Domestic.     See  Domestic. 

Session  of  court  for  children;  1906,  c.  413,  §  6,     . 

Shuttles,  Protection  of  operatives  from  injury  by;  1904,  c.  347;   f.  n.  to 

R.  L.,  c.  104,  §§  41,  42, 

Societies,  associations,  and  labor  unions.  Registration  and  use  of  insignia 

of;  1904,  c.  335, 

Soldiers  and  sailors  granted  licenses  as  hawkers  and  pedlers  wathout  fee 

1903,  c.  432, 

Special  licenses  for  engineers  and  firemen;    1906,  c.  414, 

Special  schools.  Commission  on  industrial  education  to  visit  and  report 

on;  1906,  c.  505,  §  2, 

Specifications  for  textile  operatives;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  65-68, 
Standard  form  of  assignment;  1906,  c.  390,  §  4,  . 
State  departments.  Office  hours  of;  1903,  c.  229, 
State  licenses  for  pedlers;  1905,  c.  204, 
Statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of;  R.  L.,  c.  107, 
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Steam  boiler  explosions,  Employer's  liability  companies  to  insure  against; 

1905,  c.  401, 368 

Steam  boiler  inspection;  1905,  c.  472;  1906,  c.  387,  ....  368,  373 
Street  railway  employees,  Hours  of  labor  for;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  22;  1906, 

c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §  95, 339,  384 

Street  railways.  Liens  for  labor  and  material  for;  1904,  c.  373;  1906,  c. 

463,  pt.  Ill,  §§  117-121, 361,384 

Strikes  and  lockouts  may  be  adjusted  through  state  board  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  2,           .           .           .           .           .  334 
Sunday  amusements;  1904,  c.  460,      .......  361 

Sunday  closing;  1904,  c.  460,  §  2, 362 

Sunday,  Observance  of;   1904,  c.  460, 361 

Superior  court.  Appeal  of  delinquent  child  to;  1906,  c.  413,  §  5,  .  .  377 
SuspensionfromofB.ee  and  emploj-ment  in  classified  civil  service ;   1904 

c.  314;  1905,  c.  243, 359,  365 

Suspension  of  poUce  officers  in  classified  civil  service;  1906,  c.  210,  .  369 
Suspension  of  veterans  from  office  and  employment   in   civil  service; 

1905,  c.  150, 363 

Tag  on  boilers  inspected;  1906,  c.  522,  §  2, 385 

Teachers  emploj'ed  through  state  board  of  education;  1906,  c.  399,  .  375 
Tenement  house.  Manufacturing  in;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  56-61,  .  .  346,347 
Ten-hour  day  for  conductors  and  motormen  on  street  railways;  1906, 

c.  463,  pt.  Ill,  §  95, 384 

Ten-hour  day  for  women  and  children  in  factories;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  24,     .  339 

Textile  operatives.  Specifications  for;  R.  L.,  c.  *L06,  §  65,        .           .           .  348 

Textile  school,  Lowell,  Graduates  to  elect  trustees  of;   1905,  c.  216,          .  364 

Textiles:    Placing  of  macliinery  in  cotton  factories;   R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  42,  .  333 

Town  employees.  Eight-hour  day  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  20,       .           .           .  338 

Trade  unions.  Certain  exemptions  allowed;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  18,  .  .  338 
Trade  unions.     See  also  Labor  Unions. 

Transfer  of  police  officers  under  ci\'il  service;  1906,  c.  210,     .           .           .  369 
Transfer  of  veterans  in  the  ciAal  service;  1905,  c.  150,  ....  363 
Transportation  corporation  forbidden  to  require  certain  bonds  of  em- 
ployees; R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  15, 338 

Truant  officers  to  have  access  to  places  where  minors  are  employed; 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  34, 343 

Truant  ofl&cers  to  report  illegal  emploj-ment  of  minors;    R.  L.,  c.  106, 

§  34, 343 

Truants,  Commitment  of  habitual;  1906,  c.  389,             ....  374 

Trustee  process;  1905,  c.  324, 368 

Trustees  of  Lowell  textile  school.  Graduates  to  elect;  1905,  c.  216,           .  364 


Unions.     See  Labor  Unions. 


Vacations  for  employees  of  jails  and  houses  of  correction;    1905,  c.  231, 
Validity  of  assignment  of  wages;  1906,  c.  390,  §§  1,  2,  5,        . 
Ventilation  of  factories;  R.  L.,  c.  104,  §  41,  .... 

Ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  51,   . 
Veterans  in  ci\'il  service.  Rank  and  compensation  of;  1905,  c.  150, 
Veteran's  preference  waived  in  special  appointment  of  factory  inspectors 

1904,  c.  430. 

Voting,  Time  allowed  employees  for;  1904,  c.  334,         ... 


364 
374,  375 
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363 

361 
360 
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Wage  workers,  Exemptions  allowed  associations  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  18, 
Wages,    Assignment    of;    R.    L.,    c.    106,    §    63;    1905,    c.    308;    1906, 

c.  390, 348, 

Wages,  Forfeiture  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  10, 

Wages  of  weavers;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  64,  ..... 

Wages  of  women  and  minors  in  factories  and  shops.  Deductions  from 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  69, 

Wages,  Payment  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  62-70,  .... 
Wages  to  be  paid  weekly;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  62,  .... 
Wages,  What  constitutes  valid  defence  for  failure  to  pay  weekly;   R.  L. 

c.  106,  §  63, 

Warper  in  cotton  factory.  Specifications  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  65,     . 
Wayward  child.  Definition  of;  1906,  c.  413,  §  1,  . 
Weavers'  specifications;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  65,  66, 

Weavers,  Wages  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  64, 

Weaving,  Fines  for  imperfect;  R,  L.,  c.  106,  §  64, 
Web  drawer  in  cotton  factory.  Specifications  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  65, 
Weekly  payment  of  wages;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  62,     .... 
Weekly  payment  of  wages,  Exemption  of  co-operative  associations  and 

railroad  companies  from;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  62, 

§  1;   f.  n.  to  R.  L.,  c.  106; 


106,  §  9, 


Week's  work  on  public  work;    1906,  c,  517 

§  19, 

Whistles,  bells,  and  gongs.  Use  of;   R.  L 

Widows  of  city  employees,  Pa3Tiients  from  city  of  Boston  to;    1903,  c 

449, 

Witnesses  in  labor  controversies.    Services  of  and  compensation   fo 

R,  L.,  c.  106,  §  6,        . 
Woman,  Definition  of;  R.  L,,  c.  106,  §  8, 
Women  and  children.  Employment  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  28-44, 
Women  and  children.  Hours  of  labor  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  23-27, 
Women  and  cliildren.  Overtime  work  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  24, 
Women  and  children  in  factories  and  workshops.   Ten-hour  day  for 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  24, 

Women  and  minors  in  factories  and  shops.  Deduction  from  wages  of 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  69, 

Women  and  minors  in  factories,  Meal  times  for;   R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  36-40, 
Women  and  minors  in  factories,  Night-work  forbidden  for;   R,  L.,  c.  106 

§  27, 

Women  and  young  persons.  Maximum  unbroken  employment  for;   R.  L. 

c.  106,  §  37, 

Workmen  in  city  or  town  employment.  Eight-hour  day  for;    R.  L., 

106,  §  20, 

Workmen  on  public  work.  Hours  of  labor  for;    1906,  c.  517;    f.  n.  to 

R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19,  20,  21, 

Workmen  on  public  work,  Nine-hour  day  for;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §§  19,  21, 

Workshop,  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8, 

Workshops.     See  also  Factories. 

Workshops  for  the  blind;  1906,  c.  385,  §  4 ! 

Young  person.  Definition  of;  R.  L.,  c.  106,  §  8,    . 
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Part    VI.  — LABOR    AND    INDUSTRIAL    CHRONOLOGY  — 1906. 
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Strikes    and    Lockouts,    Wages    and    Hours    of    Labor,    Trade    Unions, 
DUSTRiAL  Changes,  and  Welfare  Work. 


In- 


Page 

Page 

Abington,        ....              393 

Easton, 501 

Acton,   . 

394 

Enfield, 

501 

Acushnet, 

394 

Everett, 

501 

Adams, 

394,  395 

Fairhaven, 

502 

Amesbury, 

395 

Fall  River, 

502-507 

Amherst, 

395 

FiTCHBURG,      . 

507-509 

Andover, 

395,  396 

Foxborough,  . 

509 

Ashburnham, 

396 

Framingham, 

509,  510 

Ashland, 

396 

Franklin, 

510 

Athol,    . 

396, 397 

Gardner, 

510,  511 

Attleborough, 

397,  398 

Gloucester, 

511 

Auburn, 

398 

Grafton, 

511,512 

Avon,    . 

398 

Great  Barrington, 

512 

Ayer, 

398 

Greenfield, 

512,  513 

Barre,    . 

398, 399 

Groton, 

513 

Becket, 

399 

Groveland, 

513 

Belchertown, 

399 

Hardwick, 

513 

Beverly, 

399,  400 

Harvard, 

513 

Billerica, 

400,  401 

Haverhill,    . 

513-520 

Blackstone, 

401 

Hinsdale, 

520 

Blandford, 

401 

Holbrook, 

520 

Boston, 

401-468 

Holden, 

520 

Bourne, 

468 

Holyoke, 

520-523 

Braintree, 

468 

Hopedale, 

523,  524 

Bridgewater, 

468 

Hopkinton,     . 

524 

Brockton, 

469-487 

Hubbardston, 

524 

Brookfield, 

487 

Hudson, 

524 

Brookline, 

487 

Huntington,   . 

524 

Cambridge, 

487-491 

Hyde  Park,    . 

525 

Canton, 

491 

Ipswich, 

525 

Charlemont, 

491 

Lancaster, 

525 

Charlton, 

491 

Lawrence,    . 

525-528 

Chelmsford, 

.     491, 492 

Lee, 

528 

Chelsea, 

.     492-494 

Leicester, 

528 

Chesliire, 

494 

Leominster,    . 

529,  530 

Chester, 

494 

Littleton, 

530 

Chicopee, 

.     494-496 

Lowell, 

530-534 

Clinton, 

.     496, 497 

Ludlow, 

534,  535 

Colrain, 

497 

Lynn,    . 

535-555 

Concord, 

.     497, 498 

Malden, 

.    555 

Conway, 

498 

Mansfield, 

555 

Dalton, 

498 

Marblehead,    . 

555 

Danvers, 

498 

Marlborough, 

556 

Dedham, 

.     498, 499 

Maynard, 

556 

Douglas, 

499 

Medford, 

556,  557 

Dracut, 

499 

Medwaj^ 

557 

East  Bridgewater, 

499 

Melrose, 

557 

Easthampton, 

.     499, 500 

Merrimac, 

557 

East  Longme 

adow, 

501 

Methuen, 

557 
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Middleborough,        .           .           .     557,558 

Southampton,           .           .           .              584 

Middleton, 

558 

Southborough, 

584 

Milford, 

558,  559 

Southbridge,  . 

585 

Millbury, 

559, 560 

South  Hadley, 

585 

Millis,    . 

560 

Spencer, 

585.  586 

Milton, 

560 

Springfield, 

586-591 

Monson, 

560,  561 

Sterhng, 

591 

Montague, 

561 

Stoughton,      . 

591 

Natick, 

561 

Stow,     . 

591 

Needham, 

561 

Sturbridge, 

591,  592 

New  Bedford, 

561-565 

Sutton, 

592 

Newburyport, 

565,  566 

Swampscott,  . 

592 

Newton, 

566 

Taunton, 

592,  593 

Norfolk, 

566 

Templeton,     . 

593,  594 

North  Adams, 

566-568 

Tewksbury,    . 

594 

Northampton, 

568,  569 

Tisbury, 

594 

North  Andover, 

569 

Townsend, 

594 

North  Attleborougl 

1, 

570 

Upton,  . 

594 

Northborough, 

570 

Uxbridge, 

594,  595 

Northbridge, 

570 

Wakefield,       . 

595 

North  Brookfield, 

570 

Wales,   . 

595 

Norton, 

570,  571 

Waltham, 

595-597 

Norwood, 

571 

Ware,    . 

597,  598 

Orange, 

571,  572 

Wareham, 

598 

Oxford, 

572 

Warren, 

598,  599 

Palmer, 

572,  573 

Watertown,    . 

599 

Peabody, 

573,  574 

Wayland, 

599 

PeppereU, 

574 

Webster, 

599,  600 

Petersham, 

574 

Wellesley, 

600 

Pittsfield, 

574-576 

Westborough, 

600,  601 

Pljrmouth, 

577, 578 

West  Boylston, 

601 

Plympton, 

578 

Westfield, 

601 

QUINCY, 

578,  579 

Westford, 

601,  602 

Reading, 

580 

Weston, 

602 

Revere, 

580 

West  Springfield, 

602 

Rockland, 

580,  581 

West  Stockbridge, 

602 

Rockport, 

581 

Weymouth,    . 

602 

Rowlej', 

581 

Whitman, 

602,  603 

Rutland, 

582 

Williamsburg, 

603 

Salem, 

582, 583 

Williamstown, 

603 

Sandwich, 

583 

Winchendon, 

603,  604 

Saugus, 

583 

Winchester,    . 

604,  605 

Sharon, 

583 

Woburn, 

605 

Shelbume, 

583 

Worcester,  . 

605-612 

Shirley, 

584 

Worthington, 

612 

Somerset, 

584 

Wrentham,     . 

612 

SOMERVILLE, 

584 

In  General, 

612-644 

